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Db. Firm, of Killaloe, in coant; Clare, was 
w well fciiDna in thoee parts — the conflnes, 
ibHt is, of the counties Clare, Limerick, Tip- 
pereiy, and Galway — hh was the bishup him- 
«elf who lived in the same town, and was ob 
mnch respected. Many said that the doctor 
was the ritber man of the two, und the practice 
of bis professioD was extended over slmoEt as 
wide a district. Indeed the bishop, whom he 
was pririlE^ed to attend, Blthoii):h a, Roman 
Catholic, always spoke of their dioceses being 
conterminate. It will therefore be andcrstood 
that Dr. Finn — Malachi Finn was his full 
naiDe — hod obtained a wide reputation as a 
countrv practitioner iu the west of Ireland. 
And be wna a man sulficienlly well to do, 
though that boost, made by his friends, that ho 
was as warm a man as the bishop, had but 
little truth to support it. Bishops in Ireland, if 
they lire at home, oven in these days, are very 
wvm men ; and Dr. Finn had not a penny in 
the world for which ho hod not worked hard. 
He had, moreorer, a costly family, live daughters 
and one son, and at the time of whicb we arc 
speaking, no proviaion in the way of marriage 
or profession had been made for any of ihcm. 
Of the one son, Phineas, the hero of tha follow. 
itig pagoH, the mother and five sisters were Tcry 
proud. The doctor was accastoined to say 
tbat his goose waa as good as any other man's 
goose, as far as he could see as yet ; but that he 
should like some very strong -evidenco before ho 
allowed himsolf to oipress an opinion that the 
yoang bird paitook, in any degree, of the quali- 
liBB of a swan. From which it may bo gathered 
that Dr. Finn waa a, man of common sense. 

Phiueas had come to be a swan in the esti- 
mation of his mothtsr and siarers by reason of 
oertuin early soccdbscs at college. His father, 
whose religion was not of that hitler kind in 
wbieh we in England are apt to suppose that 
sH the Iriah Roman Catholics indulge, had 
MDt tiis son to Trinity ; and there were some in 
the neighborhood of Killaloe — patients, prob- 
ably, of Dr. Duggin of Castle Connell, a learn- 
ed physician who had apent a fruilleas life in en- 
desToring to make head against Dr. Finn — 
who declared that old Finn wonlJ not bo sorry 
if his son were to turn Protestant and go in for 
a fellowship. Mra. Finn was a Protestant, and 
iba five Misa Finns were Protestants, and the 
BClor himself waa very mnch given to dining 
it among his Protestant friends on a Friday. 



Our Phineas, however, did not tarn FroteKant 
up in Dublin, whatever hia father's secret wisheb 
on that subject may have been. He did join a 
debating society, to success in which his religion 
waa no bar ; and bo there achieved a soit of 
distinction whioh was both easy and pleasant, 
and which, making its way down to Killaloe, 
assisted in ongondering those ideas as to swan- 
hood of which malemal and sisterly minds are so 
BWBeilj sDsceptible. "I know half a doien old 
wind-bags at tbo present moment," said the 
doctor, " who were great fellows at dcbaring 
clnbs when Ihey wore boys." " PhineoE is not 
a boy any longer," sud Mra. Finn. "And 
wind-baga don't ^et ooltege scholarships," said 
Matilda Finn, the second daughter. " But 
fmpa always snubs Fhinny," said Barbara, the 
youngest "111 snub you, if you don't take 
cate," said the doctor, inking Barbara tenderly 
by tliQ car; for his youngest daughter was the 
doctor's pet. 

The doctor certainly did not snub his scFn, for 
he allowed him lo go owr to London when ho 
was twenty-two years of age, in order thai he 
might read with an English barrister. It was 
the doctor's wish that bis son might be called to 
the Insb Bar, and the young man's desire that 
he might go to the Englisli Bar. The doctor so 
far gave way, nndertheinfinenco of Pbineaa him- 
self, and of all the young women of the family, 
as to pay the usual fee to a very competent and 
learned gentleman in the Middle Temple, 
and lo allow his son one hundred and Afty 
pounds per annom for three years. Doowr 
Finn, however, was still firm in his intention 
that his son shoold settle in Dublin, and lake 
the Munstcr Circuit— Relieving that Pbineaa 
might come to want home inflncnce and home 
conneclions, in spite of the swanhood which 
was attributed lo him. 

Pbineaa eat bis terms fbr three years, and 
was dnly called to the Bar; hot no evidenci^ 
came home aa lo the actjnirement of any consider- 
able amount of law lore, or even as to much law 
The 

not especially load in praise of his pupil's 
industry, though he did say a pleasant word or 
two as to his pupil's inielUgonoe. nrinoag him- 
self did not boast mnch of his own hard work 
when at home during the long racution. No 
rumors of oxpooted anccoBaos — of expected pro- 
fessional Buccesses — reached the ears of any of 
the Finn family at Killaloe. Bui, ncverthelssa, 
there came tidings which maintained those bigb 
ideas in the maternal bosom of which mention 
has been made, and which weie of such sufficient 
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etrangth to induce the doctor, in oppoution to 
his own judgment, to consent to tlio continual 
reridence ofhia nod in London. PhinGsa belong- 
ed to an exceMent club— the RefDrip Club— 
and went iolo veiy good society. He was hand 
and gioTO with Iho Hon. Lanrence Filigihbon, 
the eldest ton of Loril Claddagh. He was inti- 
male with Harrington Erie, who had been pri- 
vulo secreuirT— one of the private sccralarics 
— to the i:real Whig Prime Minialer who nni 
Intel; in but is now out. He hud dined thiCe j thi 
or fo"«r times wiih that great 'Whig nobleman, [ hii 
the Earl of Brentford. And he liad been as- 
sured that if ha stuck to the English Bar he 



way, for which a brother of ihat fine old IriiJl 



of the thorough-going Orange P 
ant feeling of Irelflnd I And the Earl ofTnlla, | 
to whom almost all Longhsbane belonged — ot 
at any rate the land about Longhshane — wai 
one of his father's stanchcst friends 1 Longb- I 
slianc is in county Galwaj, but the Earl of TaQa I 
usually lived at hiaseatin county Clare, not mora V 
~' ten miles from Killaloe, and alwaje coallned ] 
;Qnly feet, and the weak nerves of the o._ 
and the stomachs of all his domestici, I 
of Dr. Finn. Hov was it possibis ' 



srtainly do nell. Though he might that PhineasshouldsCandforLonghshane? From 1 
fail to succeed in court or in chamber, ho I whenccwasihcmonGytocomB forsuch aconlesl? I 
would doubtless have given lo liim some one of I It was a beautiful dream, a grand idea, lifting 1 
ihose numerous appoinlmenla for which none | Phineas almost ofTthe curlh by ils glory. WBen 1 
but clever joung barristers are supposed to be the jiropostiion wsa first made to him In the 1 
"" " ' ■ ■ ■ 1 *.... smoking-room nt the Heform Club by his friend 1 
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fitting eandidaioB. The old doctor yielded. fui 
another year, although at the end of the second 
year he was culled upon to |>ay a sum of three 
hundred pounds, nhich was then due by Phineas 
to creditors in London. When the doctor's 
male friends in and about Killaloo heard that he 
had done so, Ihey said that he was duting. 
Not one of die Miss Finns was ss yet married ; 
Hud after all that had been said about the 
doctor's wealth, it was supposed that there 
would not be above five hundred pounds a year 
among iliem all, were he lo give up his profes* 
s!on. But the doctor, when he paid that three 
hundred pounds for his son, bncbled to his work 
ttgain, though he had for twelve months talked 
cf giving up the midwifery. He buckled to 
again, to the great disgust of Dr. Duggin, who 
nt Ibis time said very ill-natured things about 
young Phineas. 

At the end of the three yenre Phineas was 
called lo the Bar, and immediately received a 
letler from his father asking minutely as to his 
professional intentions. Bis father recommend- 
ed him lo settle in Dublin, and promised the 
one hundred and fifty pounds for three more 
veaM on condition that this advice was followed. 
tie did not absolutely say that the allon-once 
wonld be stopped if theodcice were not followed, 
but that was plainly to be implied. That letter 
camo at the moment of a dissolution of Pnrlia- 
menl. Lord dc Terrier, the Conservaliva Prime 
Minister, who hnd now been in ollice for the 
almost unprecedcniedly long peiiod of fifteen 
months, had found that he eonld not face COn- 
linned majorities ncainst him in the House of 
Commons, and had dissolved the House. Ramor 
declared that he would have much preferred to 
resign, and betake himself once again to (he 
easy glories of opposition ; but his party liad nat- 
nrnlly been obdurate with him, and he hnd 
solved to appeal to the country. When Phin 
received his father's letter, it had just been sug- , oi 
gested to him nt the Keform Club that he should | fr 
stand for llie Irish borough of Longltshi 



Erie, he was aware that he blushed like a 
and that he was unable at the moment to ex. 
himself plainly — so great was his astonishmenl 1 
and BO great his gratification. But before ten 
minutes had passed by, while Barrington Erie 
was still sitting over his shoulder on the club 
sofa, and before Ihe blushes had altogether isn- 
ishcd, he had seen the improbability of the scheme 
and had explained to his friend that the ibing i 
could not be done. But to his increased asion- I 
ishment, his friend made nothing of the diScnl- I 
ties. Loughshanc, according to Barringion Erl^ I 
was so small n place, that the expense would be J 
varv little. There were altogether i 
than SOT registered electors. The inhabitant* I 
were so fur removed from the werld, anil w 
so ignorant of the world's good things, Ihat ibeyl 
knew nothing about briberv. The Hon. Georgefl 
Morris, who hnd sat for liio lB.st twenty yean, W 
was very unpopular. He had not been netrl 
the borough since the last election, he had hard~fl 
ly done more than show himself in Pflrliamenl,f 
and had neither given a shilling in the town n 
got a place under Government for a single aonl 
of Loughshane. " And he has quarreled *iiItT 
his brother," said Barrington Eric. "Thedevill 
he hasl" said Phineas. "I thought thej al-l 
ways swore by each other." "It's at each others 
they swear now," said Barrington; "GcorgeJ 
hts asked the earl for more money, And the earlfl 
has cut up rusty." Then Ihe negniiator wcnt4 
on to explain that the expenses of the election'! 
would be dcfVayed out of a certain fund collected^ 
for such purposes, that Loughshane had bcen'l 
chosen as a cheap place, and that Phineas Finn! 
had been chosen as n safe and promising yonng 
man. As for qualifications, if any question 
were raised, that should be made ell right. An 

I Irish candidntc was nanled, and a Homan Calh. 

! olie. So much the Louglishancrs would require 
their own account when instigated to dixmiss J 
m their service that ihorough-going Protest- | 
the Hon. George Morris, Then " the par- r 



This proposition had taken Phineas Finn so ty" — by which Barrington Erie probably meant J 
mnah by surprise, that when first made to him ' the great man in whose service he himself hadS 
hv Barrington Erie it took his breath away. I become a poVilician — required ihat the canBi-'l 
Whati hesland for Parliament, twenlv-four years dale should be a safe man, one who would sup- 1 
old, with no vestige of property belonging to , port "the party" — not a caniankerons, red-ho*H 
him. without a penny in his purse, as completely ' semi-Fentaa, raening alxint to meetings ar '' ~ 
dependent on his father a« he was when he first | Rotnnda, and such like, with views of his 
went to school at eleven yaari of oge ! And for ' about tenant-right and the Irish Church. " 
Loughshane, n little borough in (ho county Gal- I have views of my own," Mid I'hiueas, blushing i 



^Kgain. "Of course vau haw, taj tiear boy," 
^^^U^ BRninpon, clapping him od the back. " I 
^^■tonldn't come tavou anlessyou hiidviewe. But 
^^KoT ti«ws and ouiv are the Bame, and yon'ro 
^1^ tiM lad for Galwav. You mij-btn't Imve 
mfih an opening again in your life, and of course 
fooll nand for Longhsliane," Tlion tlio conrer- 
eotion was oiar, tiis private secretary went away 
i« arrange some other iitile matter of the tint!, 
nd Phineas Finn was left alone to consider tbe 
mpoaition lliat tiad been made to him. 
[xo become a member of tbe British Pnrlin- 
In all chose hot cootcsta at [he two de- 
nting clubs to wbtch be hod belonged, this had 
teen the ambition which had moved him. For, 
aiter all, to what purpose of iheir own had these 
emp7 debates ever tended 7 He and three or 
four others who had called themselves Liberals 
had been pitted agoiost four or five who had called 
tiiemsclfes Conservatives, and night after uiglit 
iher bad discussed some ponderous subject with- 
out any idea that ooe would ever persuade another 
or that iheir talking would ever condace to any 
HctioD, or to any result. But each of these com- 
batants had felt — without daring to announce a 
, hope on the subject among thumsctres — that the 
present arena was only a triat-ground for some 
Bsiblo greater amphitheatre, for some future de- 
"JntE club in which debates would lead to action, 
' 'a which eloquence would bavo power, even 
h persuasion might be out of the question. 
neas certainly hail never dertd to speak, 
o himself , of such a hope. The labors of 
■p Bar had to be encountered before the dawn 
Tsncb a hope could come to him. And he hod 
idnally learned to feel that his prospects at 
9 Bar were not as yet very promietng. As re- 
garded professional work he had been idle, and 
Iiow then could he hare a hope? 

And DOW this thing, which he regarded as be- 

. , ing oFaU thinjiiB in ttie world the most hotioriible, 

bad come to bim all at once, and was possibly 

^thin his reach '. If he could believe Barrington 

/ to lift up his hand, and he 

Jglit be in Porliament within two months. 

gld who was to be believed on sueh a subject if 

tt Barrington Erie ? This was Erie's especial 

I, and snch a man would not have come 

on such a subject had he not been in ear- 

JBt, and bad be not himself believed in success. 

' :re iras an opening ready, an opening to this 

kt Rlorv, if oair it might bo possible for him 

Hill' 

C. What wonid his father say ? His father wontd 

[e oppose tbe plan. And if be opposed 

er, his father would of course stop his 

And such an income as it wa^ I Uaald 

e that' a man should sit in Parliament and 

s nptra a hundred and fifty pounds a year 7 

Dnca that payment of his debts he had became 

^ain embarrassed, to a slight amount. He 

owed a tailor a trifle, and a boot-mnker a trifle, 

and something to tho man who sold gloves and 

ahina ; and yet be had done hU best to keep out 

jf dsbl with more than Irish pertinacilr, living 

lely, breakfasting upon tea anJ a roll, 

lag frequently far a shilling at a Innch- 

Kupa court near Lincoln's Inn. Where 

S be dine if tho Loughshaners elected liim 

iriiaraenl? And then he painted to himself 

ire of the probnble miseries of 

who begins life too high op on the Isdilcr, 
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wfaosncceeds in mounting before he haslesrucd 
how to hold on when be is aloft. For oar Phin- 
eas Finn was a young man not without sense, 
— not entirely a wind-bag. If he did this thing, 
the probability was that he might become utterly 
a castaway, and go entirely to the dogs bcfcire 
he was thirty. Ho had heard of penniless me» 
who had got into Parliament, and to whom had 
come such a fate. Ho was able to name to him- 
self a man or two whose barks, carrying more 
sail than they could bear,, had gone to pieces 
among early breakers in this way. But then, 
would it not be better to go to pieces early tban 
never to carry any sail at all? Aud there was, 
at any rate, the chance of success. He was al- 
ready a barrister, and there woro so many things 
open to a barrister with a seat in' Parliament ! 
And as he knew o( men who had bei^n nllerly 
ruined by such early mounting, so also did he 
kuow of others whuse fortunes had Wo made by 
happy audacity when they were young. He al- 
most thoDght that he could die happy if he hod 
once taken his seat in Parliament — if lie had re~ 
ceived one letter with those grand initials writ- 
ten after his name on the address. Young men 
in battle are celled upon to lead forlorn hopes. 
Three fall, perhaps, to one who gats through ; 
but tho one who iris through will have the Vic- 
toria Cross to carry for the rest of his life. This 
WU9 his forlorn hope ; and as be had been invited 
to undertake iha work, he would net turn from 
the danger. On the following morning ho again 
saw Barnngton Eric by appointment, and then 
wrote the following letter to his father: 



" Mt Deah Fatiiek:— I am afraid that th" 
purport of this letter will scanle you, but I hui>c 
that when you have finished it yon will think 
that I am right in my decision as' f what I am 
going to do. You are no donbt aW-are that llie 
dissolution of Parliament will take place at once, 
and that we shall bo in all the Innooil of a gen- 
eral election by the middle of March. I have 
been invited to stand for Loughshane, and have 
consented. The proposition has been made rn 
me by my friend Barrington Erie, Mr. Mildmay'K 
private secretary, and has been made on behalf 
of tho Political Committee of the Reform Club. 
I need hardly say- that I should not hate thought 
of such a thing with a less thorough pmmiRp nf 
support than this gives me, nor should I think 
of it now had I not been assured that none of iht^ 
expense of the election would fall upon me. Of 
course I could not have asked you to pay for il. 

" But to such a proposition, so made, I hare 
felt that it would bo cowardly to give a refusal. 
I can not but regard such a selection as a great 
honor. 1 own that I am fond of politici, and 
have taken great delight in their study" — 
('' Stupid young foid 1" his father said to him- 
self OS ho read this) — "and il has been my 
dream for years past to have a seat in Parlia- 
ment at some future time," ("Dfeaml yes: 
I wonder whether ho ever -dreamed what he is 
to live npon.") ".The chance has now come to 
me much earlier than I have looked for it, but 
I do not think tliat it should on that ncconnt be 
thrown away. Looking to my profession, I find 
that mnny things are open to a bnrrialer with a 
seal in Pariiamtnt, and that the House npcd 
not interfere much with a man's pracl ice." (" Nut 
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if be has got to ihetopof liia cree," eaid'tbe doc- 

"My chief doubt btohb rrom the fnct of jonr 
old rrienilBlifp with Lord Tulla, whoae brother 
bas filled the Bcai for I don't Luow hov manj 
jtban. But it scema tbal George Morris must 
jta^ or, at ieust, that he must be opposed by a 
tiilwral uundidatD. ir 1 do not stand, some one 
elxe will, eud I should think tbut Lord Talla will 
betootauchof a man to make any pereonal quar- 
rel on such a suigecl. If he is to loae the borough, 
why abould not I hare it aa well as another ! 

"I can fancy, my dear father, all that you 
will say as to my impradenee, and I quite eon- 
fesa that I hare not a word to anawer. I bare 
told myself more than once, ainee last oight, 
that I shall probably ruin myself." (" I wonder 
whether fae baa ever told himself that he will 
probably ruin me alto," said the doctor.} "But 
I am prepared to ruin luyaelf in snch a cause. 
I have no one dependent on me; and, as long 
us I do nothing to disgrace my name, I may 
dispoae of myself aa I picaae. If yon decide on 
Btoiiping- m J allowance, I shall have no feeling 
of anger againat you!" ("How very conaider- 
ate!" aoid the doclor.) "And in that case I 
shall endeavor to support myaelf by my pen. I 
hare already done a littlo in the magaziaGs. 

' ' Give my best lore to my mother and sisters, 
[f you will receive me during the time of the 
election, I aball aee them soon. Perhaps it will 
be beat for me to say that I hare poaittTely de- 
cided on making the attempt ^ that is to say, 
if the Cinb Committee is as good as its promise. 
I hare weighed the matter all round, and I re- 
mrd the prixe as being so great, that I am pre- 
pared to run any risk to obtain it. Indeed, to 
roe, with my viewa ahont politics, ihc running ot 
anch a liak is no more than a iliily. I can not 
koep my hand from the work now that the work 
has come in Ihe way of my hand. I shall be 
moat anxious lo get a line from yon in aaawer 
to lliis. Your most affcclionau son, 

"Pm^eAa Fibs." 

I question whether Dr. Finn, when he read 
this letter, did not feel more of pride than of 
anger — whether he was not rather gratified than 
diapleaaed, in spile of all that his commoa sense 
tuld him on the subject. His wife and daugh- 
ters, when tbey hoard the news, wora clearly on 
the aide of Ihe young man. Mrs. Finn immedi- 
atelj expressed an opinion that Parliament would 
be the making of her aon, and that every body 
wotild be sure to employ so diatinRaisbed a bar- 
rister. The girls declared that Piiinaaa ongbt, 
at any rate, to have hia chance, and almost as- 
serted that it wonld be brutal in their father to 
Bland in thdr brother's way. It waa in vain 
chat the doctor tried to expl^n that going into 
Parliament conld not help a yonnj; barriatcr, 
whatever it mif;ht do for one choron(;hly estab- 
lished in hia profesaion ; that Fhineas, ifsnccesB- 
Ful at LoitiihshaDe, wonld at once abandon all 
idea of earning any income— that the proposi- 
tion, coming from so poor a man, was a mon- 
urosity — that snch an opposition to the Morris 
family, coming from a son of his, would be groaa 
ingratitude to Lord Tulla. Mra. Finn and the 
pris talked him down, and the doctor himself 
ivas almost carried away by something like 
viiiiiy in regard to his son's future poaition. 





Neverthelesa he wrote a letter s 
vising Phineai to abandon the project. 

himself was aware that the letter which how 

was not one from which any luccesa could ba nt^ J 
peeled. He advised his son, but did n 
mand him. He made no threats aa to stopping 
bis income. Ue did not tell Phineus, in so 
many words, that he was proposini; to make an 
ass of himself. He argued very prudently 
against [be plan, and Fhinoos, when be receive4 _ 
his father's letter, of conrse Icit that it w 
tamoant to a paternal permiasion to proceejl 
with the matter. On the next day he got a lei^'l 
ler from hia mother fall of affection, full of* 
pride, not exactly telling him lo stand fo«^ 
Lougbshane hf all means — for Mrs. Finn « 
not the woman to run openly c 
husband in any advice given by her to their J 
son — but giving him every encouragement wbiob I 
motherly alTection and motherly pride contd bi 
Slow. " Of coarse you will come to as,'' at 
said, " if you do make up your mind to t 
member for Lougbshane. We shall all of as bA^ 
su delighted to have youl" Fhineas, who had * 
fallen into a sea of doubt after writing to his 
father, and who had demanded a week from . 
Barrington Erie lo consider the matter, was 
elated toposilire certainty by the joint effect of 
the two letters from home. He understood it 
all. Hia mother and sisters were altoi^ther in 
favor of his audacity, ajid even hia father was 
Dot disposed to quarrel with him on the subject. 

" 1 shall take you at your word," he sai' 
Barrington Erie at tlie club that evening. 

"What word?" said Erie, who had toom 
irons in the Are to be thinking always of Lougkil 
shaoe and Phineae Finn — or who at any rsleS 
did not choose to let his anxiety on the subject ■ 
be seen. " 

"About Lougbshane." 

"All right, old fellow; wo shall be sure to 
carry yon throngb. The Irish writs wiQ be out 
on the third of March, and the sooner you're 
there the better." 



CHAPTER II. 



Onk groat difBculty about the borongh von- I 
iahfd in a very wonderfolway at the first touch. 1 
Dr. Fion, who was a man stout at heart, and by 
no means afraid of bis great friends, drove him- 
■self over to Castle Morris to lell his news to the 
earl, as soon as he got a second letter from his 
son declaring his intention of proceeding with 
the business, leC Che results be what they might. 
Lord Tulla was a passionate old man, and the 
doctor expected that there would be a quarrel ; 
but he was prepared to face that. He was un> 
der no special debt of gratitude lo the lord, hav- 
ing: given as much aa he had taken in the long 
inlereoorse which had exiated between them ; 
and he agreed with his son in thinking that 
if there was to be a Liberal candidate at Lough- 
ahane, no consideration of old pill-bosea And 
gallipoCa should deter his son Phineas from 
standing. Other considerations might very 
probably deter him, but not that. The eari 
probably wonld be of a diflarent opinion, and j 
the doctor felt it lo be incumbent on faiin u J 
break the news to Lord Tulla. 




II "Tba devil be is!'' said (lie uurl, when Ihe 
loctoi' bad tol J his gtory. " TheD I'll lell jou 
Mikt, Fian, I'll eapport hiiD," 
" Toll support him, Lord TuIIa I" 
"Ten; why shonldn't I support him? I 
mppose it's notw bwl with me in (ha connlij 
thst 4117 SDppurt vill rob him of hia chance! 
rll tell 3'oa one thing for certain, I won't iap- 
port George MorriB." 

" But, my lord—" 

"Welli goon." 

"I've nerar taken mnch part in polilica my- 
■alf, OS yoa know; but Bxj bay Fhincaa ia OQ 
the other side." 

" I don't care a — for stdes. What has my 
party done for me ? Look at my couain, Dick 
Morrid. There's not u clergyman in Ireland 
stancher la ihem than ha bas been, and now 
Ihey have given tbo deanery of Kilfenora to a 
man that never had a father, though I conde- 
leendod to aak for it for my tsoitgin. Let them 
wait till I ask for any thing again." Dr. Finn, 
who knew all atnut Dick Morris's debts, and 
who had heard of his modes of preaching, 
was Dot snrprued at the deaision of the CoDsorr- 
■lin! beslowsr of Irish Church patronage ; but 
on Ibis aulyGct be said nothing. "And as for 
George, " continued the earl, " I will ncTer lift 
mj hand again for him. Uis standing for 
Loughsbane wonld be quite out of the qnestion. 
Hy own lenanti wouldn't vote for him if I were 
to nk them myself. Peter Blake "—Mr. Peter 
Blake was the lord's agent — "told me only a 
week ago that it would be useless. The wbole 
thing is gone, and for my part I wish they'd 
disfranchise the borough. I wish they'd dis- 
(nmchiM the nbole country, and send m a niili- 
uiy governor. What's the use of sach mem- 
burs as we send? There isn't one gentleman 
among ten of them. Yoar son is welcome fur 
me. What support I can give him he shall 
have, hut it isn't muck 1 suppose he had het- 
ler cnme and see me." 

The doctor promised that his son should ride 
over 10 Castle Morris, and (hen took his leave — 
not specially flattered, aa be felt that were his 
son to bo retnrned, the earl would not regard 
him as tbo one gendemnn among ten whom the 
county might send to leaven (he remainder of 
its members — but aware that the greatest im- 
pediment in his sou's way was already removed. 
Ha certainly had not gone to Caatle Morris with 
any idea of canvassing for his son, and yet he 
had canvassed for him most satisfactorily. 
-When he gat home he did not know how 10 
ipeak of the matter olhernise than (riumph- 
antly to bis wife and danghlcrs. I'hongh he 
desired to curse, his mouth would speak hless- 
Ingi. Before (hat evening was over the pros- 
pects of Fhineas at Loughshane were spoken of 
with open enthusiasm before the doctor, and by 
the next day's post a letter was written to him 
by Matilda, informing him that the carl was 
prepared to receive him with open arms. "Papa 
has been over there and managed it alL" said 
.Matilda. 

"I'm told George Morris isn't going to stand," 
said Barrington Erie to Phiueas the night be- 
■fbre his departure. 
~ " His brother won't support him. His brolb- 

means (o support me," said Pblnoas, 

"That can hardly bo so." 
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"But I tell you it is. My father has known 
the carl these twenty years, and has managed it." 

" I say, Finn, you're not going to play us a 
trick, are you?" said Mr. Erie, witb some- 
thing liko dismay in his voice. 

"What sort of trick?" 

"Yoa're not coming out on the other side?" 

"Not if I know it," said Phiueas proudly. 
"Let me assure you I wouldn't change my 
views in politics either for you or for tbe earl, 
thoQghoach of you carried seats in your breeches 
pockets. If I go into Parliament, I shall go 
there as a sound Liberal — not to support a party, 
but to do the best I can for the country. I tell 
you so, and I shall tell the earl the same." 

Barrington Erie turned away in disgust. 
Such language was to him simply disgusting. 
It fell upon his ears as false taaadlia sentiment 
falls on the ears of the ordinary honest man of 
the world. Barrington Erie was a man ordi- 
narily honest. Be would not have been nntrae 
to his mother's brother, William Mildmay, the 
great Whig minister of the day, for any earthly 
caasideralion. He was ready to work with 
wages or witbont wages, He was really zeal- 
ous in the cause, not asking very much far him- 
self. He had some undefined belief (hat it woa 
much better for the country that Vr. Mildmay 
should be in power than that Lord de Terrier 
should be theie. He was convinced that Liberal 

Eolittcs were good for Englishmen, and that 
liberal politics and the Mildmay party were one 
and the same thing. It would be unfair to Bar- 
rington Erie to deny to him some praise for patri- 
otism, Bat he hated the very name of inde- 
pendence in Parliament, and when he was told 
of any roan, that that man iatended to look to 
measures and not (0 men, he regarded that man 
as beiog both nnilable as water and dishonest as 
-the wind. No good could possibly come from 
such a one, and much evil might and probably 
would come. Such a politician was a Greek to 
Barrington Erie, from whose hands he ieared to 
accept even the gift of a vote. Parliamentary 
hermits were distasteful to him, and dwellers in 
political caves were regarded by him with aver- 
sion aa being either knavish or impractical. 
With a good Conservative opponent he conld 
shako hands almost as readily as With a good 
Whig ally j but the man who was neither flesh 
nor fowl was odious to him. According to his 
theory of parliamentary government, the House 
of Commons should be divided by a marked line, 
and every member should be required (0 stand 
on one side of it or on the otber. " If not with 
me, at any rate bo against me," he would have 
said to every representative of the p(;ople in [he 
name of the great leader whom he followed. 
He thought (ha( debates were good, because of 
the people outside — because they served to cre- 
ate that public opinion which was hereafter to 
be used in creating some future Hoose of Com- 
mons ; but he did not think it possiUe that any 
vote shontd be given on a great question, either 
this way or that, as the result of a debate ; and 
he was certainly assured in his own opinion that 
any such changing of rates would be dangerous, 
revolutionary, and almost unparliamentary. A 
member's vote — except on some small crotchety 
open question thrown oat for tbo amnseineut of 
crotchety members — was due 10 the leader of 
that member's party, Such was Mr. Erie's idea 
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ment, and, lend- 
E did ft-equcntlj 
ID Cbe iatroduction of candidates iiila the House, 
he wai nalursllj anxioiia thai hia candidalcs 
shonld hecandidateanfterhiaown henn. When, 
IbereToTE, Pbineaa Finn talked ornieasares and 
not men, Barrington Erie Inmed away in open 
di^uiit. Blithe remembered the youlli and ex- 
ireme rawness of the lad, and he remembered 
also the careers of otlier men. 

Barridgton Erie naa forty, and cxperienee had 
tanght him aoinething. After a few seconds, ho 
broap;ht hiniBelf to think mildly of the yonni; 
man's vanity, an of ihe Tunily of a pinnging 
colt wlio resents the liberty even of a touch. 
"By the end of the tirst session the thong will 
be cracked over hiB head, as hapaticntly assislsin 
pulling the coach up hill, tcithaat producing ft'om 
him even a flick of his tail," said Barrington 
Prle lo an old parliamentary friend. 

"If he were lo come ont after all on the wrong 
side," said the parliamentary friend. 

Erie admitted that surh a trick es that would 
beunpleeBant,bnChe thunf;ht that old LordTulIa 
was hardly equal to ao clever a Etratageni. 

Fhineas went lo Ireland, and walked over Ihe 
conrseaCLonghshano. He called u[>on LordTul- 
Ia, and heard that Tenerable nobleman talk a great. 
deal of nonsense. Totellthc truth ofPhinees, t 
mast Gonfeai that ho wished to talk the nonsenso 
himself; but the earl would not hear him, and 
pDt him down quickly. "We won't discuss pol- 
itics, if yon please, Mr, Finn; because, as I havo 
already snid, I am throwing aside all politicnl 
vonsi derations." PhineAS, therefore, was not al- 
lowed to express his views on the eovemracnt of 
the conntr; in the earl's sitting-room at Castle 
Morris. 'There was, however, agood time com- 
ing; nnd so, for the prerent, he allowed the cntl 
to ramble on about the sins of his brother George, 
and the want of all proper pedigree on the part 
of the new Dean of Kilfenora. The conferEnce 
ended with an assurance on the part of Lord 
Tnlla that if the Longh»hanere chose to elect 
Mr. Phineas Finn he would not be in Ihe least 
offended, The electors did elect Mr. Phineas 
Finn — perhtips for the reason given by one of 
the Dublin Conservaliro papers, which declared 
Ihat it was all the fault of the Carlton Club in 
not sending a proper candidate. There was a 
great deal said abont the matter, both in London 
and Dublin, and the blame vita supposed to fnli 
on the joint shoulders of George Morris and his 
elder brother. Inthemean time, our hero,Phinoas 
Finn, had been duly elected member of Parlia- 
ment for the boroogh of I^oughahane, 

The Finn family could not restrain their iri- 
nmphings at Killaloe, and I do not know that it 
would have boen natural had they done so. A 
gosling from such a flock does become aomething 
of a real swan by getting into Parliament. The 
doctor had his misgivings — bad great misgivings, 
fearful foretiodings ; but there was 'the young 
man elected, and he could not help it. He could 
not refuse his right hand to his son or withdraw 
his paternal assieloncebecniisc that son had been 
specially honored among the young men of hia 
country. So ho pulled out of hia hoard whi 
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ran a widow lady living at RillatoL .._ 
:d Mrs. Floud Jones, and sho hod B 
daughter. She had a son also, born to inherit 
the properly of the late Flosenbcl Flood Jones. 
of Floodborongh, aa soon as that properly should 
have disembarrassed itself; bat with him, now 
serving with his regiment in India, we shall have 
no concern. Mrs. Flood Jones was living mod- 
estly at Killaloe, on her widow's jointure — Fiood- 
boraugh having, to tell (be truth, pretty neatly ■ 
fallen into absolute ruin — and with her livc^J 
herone daughter, Mary. Now, on the creningfl 
before the return of Phinea" Finn, Ekq., M.P., toW 
London, Mrs. and Miss Flood Jones drank tea] 
at the doctor's house. 

" It wouldn't make a bit of change in him,' 
Barbara Finn said to her friend Mary, np ii 
some bedroom privacy before the lea-drinking V 
ceremonies had altogether commenced. 

" Oh, it mmt," said Marv. 






in't, iny Abb. 
i good, Barbara ; 
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, because he 
bus never said a word to me that he might 
say to any girl." 

"That's nonsense, Mary." 

"He never has, then, as snre as the blessod 
Virgin watches over ua; only you don't believe 
she does. " 

"Never mind about the Virgin now, Mary. 

"But he never has. Yonr brother is nothins 
to me, Barbara." 

"'rheo 1 hope he will he before the evening 
is over. He was walking with yon al) yestei' 
day and the day before." 

"Why shouldn't he — and we that have known 
ench other all our lives? Bui, Barbara, pray, 
pray never say a word of this to any one !" 

"Is it 17 Wouldn't I cut out my tongnei 
first?" 

" I don't know why I let you 
this way. There has never been any thing be^ 
tween mo and Phineas — your brother, I 

" I know whom you moan very well." 

" And I feel quite snre that there nr 
he. Why should there? He'll go out among 
great people and ba a great man ; and I've 
already found out llmt there's a certain Lady 
Laura Standish whom he admires very much." 

"Lady Laura Fiddlestickl" 

"A man in Parliament, you know, 
look up to an; body," said Miss Maiy Flood. 
Jones. 

" I want Phin to look up to yon, my dear." 

"Thnt wouldn't be looking up. Placed ai 
he is non-, that would be looking down ; and he 
is BO proud that he'll never do that. But come 
down, dear, else they'll wonder where we are." 

Maty Flood Jones was a little girl abont 
twenty years of age, with the sbflesl hair in the 
world, a color varying between brown and an— 

bum — for Bonietimes yon would swear it 

the one and sometimes the other ; and she 
as pretty aa ever she could be. She was on 
those girls, so common in Ireland, whom men, 
with tastes that way given, feel inclined to take 
up and dcvoar on the spar of the 
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n she liked her lion, she had 
her which seemed lo ask lo be dev 



look abnni 
red. There 



lo eoltl -looking — pretty girls, too, Indy. 
reel, and armed with all accomplisfi-J 
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Sbents — wlioni to altai^k seems to require tliD 
rt of courafce, and the samo sort of prep- 
ay a journey in quesi of the norlh-weat 
P|)uaa|;e. One thinks af^ a pedestal near Ibe 
Atbensam as the jnoat approjiriate and most 
honouble reward of »uch coarugc. But a^ain, 
tliere are otiier girls to aiiataiti from aitacking 
whom is, to a man of any warmth of tempera- 
menl, quite impossible. They are like tvnter 
when one 19 atliiret, like plovers' eg^s >n March, 
like cigars when one is out in the satninn. No 
ono ever dreams of denying tiimeeif when sueh 
icmptation comes in the, way, Itofien hup- 
pena, however, that in spile of appearances, the 
water will not comefram tha well, nor the cpg 
from its shell, nor will the cigar allow itself to 
bo lit. A dii'l of such appearance, so charming, 
was Mary Flood Jones of Killaloo, and our hero 
Phinens was not allowed to thirst in rain for a 
drop From the cool spring. 

When the girls went down to the drawing, 
room Mary was careful to f;o to a part of the 
room qnitG remote from Pliineaa, so as to sejit 
herself between Mrs. Finn and Dr. Fiiin's 
yonng partner, Mr. Elias Bodkin, from Ballina- 
■loe. But Mrs. Finn and Ihe Miss Finns and 
all Eillaloe knew that Mary had no lore for Mr, 
Bodkin, and when Mr. Bodkin handed her the 
hot cake she hardly so inurh as smiled at him. 
But In two minutes Fhineas wns behind her 
chair, and then she smiled ; and in five minutes 
more she got herself so twisted round that she 
was sittini! in a corner with Fhineas and hifi sis- 
ter Barbara ; and in two more tninates Barbara 
had returned to Mr. Elias Bodkin, so that Fhtn- 
eu and Mary ♦were aiiinierruptcd. They 
manage these things very quickly and very gIcT' 
erly in Kiltaloe. 

"I shall be off to-morrow morning by the 
early train," said Phineas. 

" So soon : and when will you have to be- 
gin — in I'nrliament, I mean ?" 

" I shall have to take my seat on Friday. I'm 
going hack jnsl in time." f 

"But when shall we bear of yonr saying some- 
thing ?" 

"Never, probably. Not one in ten who go 
into Parliamont ever do say any thing," 

" Bui yon will; won't you ? I hope yon will. 
— I do so hope yon will distinguish yourself: 



BCBuse of your sister, and for 


he soke of the 


iwn, yon know." 




"Andisthat aU, Mary?" 




"Isn't that enongh?" 




"You dom't care a bit about n 


vself, then 7" 


■'Too know that I do. H 


ien'l we been 


iends ever since we were childi 


n? Of course 


will be a great pride to me tha 






talked about as a groat man." 




"Ishall never be talked about 


aaereatman." 


"Ton're a great man tome already, being in 


Parliament. Only think ; I ne 






"Toa'TB seen ihe bishop score 


s of (imes." 


" Is he in Parliament? Ah, but not like yon. 



He couldn't 



boa 



T roads any thing about him in the news- 
papers. I shall expetl to see your name very 
often, and I shall always iook for it 'Mr. Phin- 
eas Finn poired off with Mr. Mildmay." What 
is the meaning of pairing off?" 



" I'll explain it all to you when I come back, 
after learning my leeson.'' 

" Mind yon do come back. But I don't sup- 
pose yon ever will. Ton will be going some- 
where to see Lady Lanra .Stnndisb when yon 
are not wanted in Parliament," 

'• Lady Laura Siandisli I" 

"And why shonldn't yon? Of coarse, with 
yonr prospects, you should go as much as pos- 
sible among people of that sort. Is Lady Laura 
very pretty ?" 

" She's about six feet high." 

" Nonsense. I don't believe that." 

"She would look as though she were, stand- 
ing by you." 

" Because I am so iniignificanl and smaU." 

"Because your Bj;ure is perfect, and because 
she is straggling. She is as unlike you as pos- 
sible in every thing. She hai thick lumpy rod 
hair, while yonrs is all silk and aoftnen. She 
has large hands and feet, and — " 

"Why, Phineas, you are making beroot to 
bo an ogress, and yet I know that you admire 

" So I do, because she possesses such an ap- 
pearance of power. And after all, in apite of 
the lumpy hair, and in spite of large hands and 
straggling figuro, she is handsome. One can'c 
tell what it is. Ono eaa see that she is quite 
cemented with herself, and intends to moke 
others contented witli her. And so she does." 

" I see yon are in love with licr, Phineas." 

" No ; not in loyo — not with her at least. 
Of all men in the world, I suppose I am the last 
that has a right to be in love. I daresay I shall 
marry some day." 

"I am Bnre I hopa you will." 

" But not litl I'm forty or perhaps fifty years 
old. If I was TkOt fool enouglt to have what nioii 
call a high ambition I might venture to be in 

"I'm sure I'm very Rlad that yon've got a 
high ambition. It is what every man ought lu 
have ; ond I've no doobi that we shall hear of 
your marriage soon — very soon. And then — if 
she can help yon in yonr ambition, we — shall — 
all — be so — glad." 

Phineas did not say a word farther theu. : 
Porhnps some commotion among the party broke 
up the little private conversation in tha comer. 
And he was not alone with Mary again till ihero 
came a moment for him to put her clonk over 
her shoulders in the bock parlor, while Mrt. 
Flood Jonas wns finishing some important nar- 
rative to his mother. Il was Barbara, I think, 
who stood in some door-way, and prevented 
people from passing, and so gave him the oppor- 
tunity wliichlie abused. 

"Mary," said he, Cakini; her in his arms, 
without a single word of love-making beyond 
ivhat the reader has beard — " ono kiss before 

" No, Phineas, no I" Bnt the kiss had been 
taken and given before she had even ariswercil 
him. "Oh, Phineas, you shouldn't!" 

" I sbould. Why shouldn't I ? And, Uhtv. 
I will have one morsel of yonr hair." 

"You shnll not; indeed, yon shall not!" 
Bnt Ihe scis.sora were at hand, and the nnplrc 
was cut and in his pocket before ahe was rcndy 
wiih her resistance. There was nothing far- 
1 ther, not a word more; and Mary went away 
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vriih her veil down, nndor her molher's wing 
weajiing sweet silent loara wliich no one saw. 

'■YuQ do love her; don't joo, Phinoas?' 
asked Barbara. 

" Bather 1 Do joa go co bed, and don' 
[rouble yourself aboiu sitch irilics. Ba[ mint 
old girl, to seo me off in the mom 






Every body i 



1 hii 



liim coffee and good advice, 
and kisses, and to throw all manner of old ahoea 
after him as he started on his great expedition 
Id Fariiamcnt. Hie father gave him an extra 
twenty-pound note, and begged him for God's 
sakotobncareful abouthis money. His tnotlior 
[o!d him always to have. an orange in his pocket 
when be intended to speak lonf^cr than usual. 
And Barbara in a last whisper begged him never 
to foi-get dear Mary Flood Jones. 
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little astray at knowing which 
was their party for the Vionee. Ue knew that 
Erie and such men would despise him if he did 
not fall into the regular groove — and if theBar- 
rington Erles dcspisod him, what would then be 
left for him? 

His mood; thonghts were somewhat dissipated 
when he found one Laurenee Fitzgihhon — the 
Honorable Laurence Filigibbon — a special friend 
of his own, and a very clever fellow, ou board the 
, boat as it steamed out of Kingston harbor. 
Laurence Fiugibbon had also just been over 
about bis election, and had been returned as a 
matter of course for his father's county. Lau- 
rence Fitzgihbon hnd sat in the House for the 
last fifteen years, and was yet well-nigh as young 
a man as anr in it. And he was a man aJtogcchi 
different from the O'B— a, O'C— s, and O'D- 
Laurence Fitxgibbon could always lo^t the 
of the House if he chose to speak, an^ his friendi 
declared that ho might have been 
offic^ long years since if he would have taken 
the trouble to work. * He was a welcome guesi 
at the houses of the very best people, and was a 
friend of whom any one might he proud. It had 
for two years been a feather in the cap of Phin- 
eoa that he knew Laurence Fitigibbon. And 
yec people said that Laurence Fitzgibbon had 
nothing oT his own, and men wondered how he 
lived. He was the yotmgest son of Lord Clad- 
dagb, an iriah peer with a large family, who 
could do nothing for Laurence, his favorite 
child, beyond liuding him a seat in Parliament. 
"Weil, Finn, my boy," said Laurence, shaking 
hands with the young member on hoard thesteam- 
er, ''soyou'vemadeitaliriEhilalLoughsIiane." 
Then Phineas was beginning to lell all the story, 
the wonderful story ofGeorge Morris and the Earl 
of Tulla — how the men of Longhshane had elected 
him without opposition ; how he had been sup- 
ported by Conservatives as well as Liberals ; 
bow unanimous Loughshane had been in elect- 
ing htm, Pliineas Finn, as its representative. 
But Mr. Fiugibbon Jcemed lo care very little 
about all this, and went so far as to declare that 
those things were accidents which fell out some- 
times one way and sometimes another, and were 
allogetlier independent of any merit or demerit 
on the part of the candidate himself. And it 
vras marvelous and almost painful to Phineai 
that his friend Fitzgibbon should accept the 
fact of his membership with so little of congratu- 
lation — with absolutely no blowing of trumpets 
whatever. Had he been elected a member of the 
!ipal corporation of Loughshano, instead 
representative in the British Parliament, 
nee Fitzgibbon ccmlil not have made less 
fuss about it. Pliineas was disappointed, bat he 
took the cue from his friend too quickly lo show 
disappointment. And when, half an hour 
after theii meeting, Filzgibbon had to be re- 
inded that his companion was not in the House 
itlonsly, de- 1 during the last session, Phineas was able to 
might, let the ! make the remark as though he thought as little 
■~ ~' ■ 'about the House as did theold-accuslomed mem- 

ber himself. 

"As far as I can see as vet," said Fitzgil)- 
have 
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FsiNBAS had many serious, almost solemn 
thODghls on his journey toward London. I am 
sorry I must assure my female readers that very 
few of them had reference to Marj Flood Jones. 
He had, however, very carefully packed up the 
tress, and could bring that out for proper nets of 
oiolJc worship at seasons in which his mind might 
he less engaged with affairs of state than it was 
■t present. Would he male a failure of this 
great malier which ho had taken in hand ? He 
could not hut tell himself that the chances were 
twenty to one against him. Now, that he 
hjoked nearer at it all, the dilBcnlties loomed 
larger than over, and the rewards seemed (o be 
less, more difficult of approach, and more eva- 
nescent. Hnff many members were there who 
could never get a hearing J How many who 
only spoke to fail 1 How many, who spoke well, 
who could speak to no effect as far as their own 
worldly prospects were concerned ! He had 
already known many mcmbera of Parliament lo 
whom no outward respect or sign of honor was 
ever given by any one ; and it seemed to him, as 
he thought over it, that Irish roembcra of Parlia- 
ment were generally treated with more indiSer- 
eneo than any others. There were O'B— and 
O'C — and O'D — .for whom no one cared a straw, 
who could hardly get men to dine with them at 
the club, and yet ihey were geuDine members of 
Parliament. Why should he ev<r he better 
than O'B—, or O'C—, orO-D— ? And in wliat 
way should he begin to ho belter ? He had an 
idea of the fashion after which it would be his 
duty to strive that he mi(;ht excel those gentle- 
men. He did not give any of them credit for 
much earnestness in their country's behalf, and 
he was minded to bo very earnest. He would 
go to his work honestly and conscic 
tarmined to do bis duty as best 
results tobimself be what they wonld. This wi 
nohte resolution, aud might have been pleasant (o 
him, had he not remembered that smile of deri- 
sion which had come over his friend Erie's 

face when he declared his iniention of doing bis "Seventeen?" said Phineas, not quite n 

duty to his country as a Liberal, and notof snp- deretanding the meaning of the number quoted. 

porting a party. O'B— aud O'C— and O'D— " A majority of seventeen. There are four 

|hlo»npporttheirpttrtv,on!yihey Irish counties and three Scotch which haven't 
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3 «9 yet ; hot wo know prei^ well what 
they'll do. There's a doubt about Tipperarj, of 
worse ; but wbichcver gets id of ibe seven wbo 
are standing, it will be a rate on onrsido. Now 
the Govemment can't lire against that. The up- 
hill ilraitl ia too mufh for Siem." 

" According to my idea, nothiUB can justify 
them in trying to live against a majority." 

"That's gamniQn. When tho-tbing is bo 
equal, any ihinfc is fair. But yon see they don't 
Ufcfl it. Of coUTBO there are some among them 
as hnngry as we are ; and Dubby wonid give 
his toes and fingers to remain in."_ Dubby was 
the ordinary nama hy which, among frieads and 
foes, Mr. Danbeny w»j known ; Mr. Danbeny, 
who at that time nas the leader of the Connerra- 
tire parW in tlie House of Commons. "But 
most of them," continued Mr. Fitigibbon, "pre- 
fbr the other gama, and if yon don't oere about 
money, upon my word it's the plcasBliter game 

" Bat the country gets nothing done by a Tory 
GoTemment." 

" As to that, it's six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. I never knew a (rovernment yet 
that wanted to do any thing, a^ Give a gorem- 
ment a real strong majority, as the Tories used 
to have half a century since, and us a matter of 
course it will do nothing, Wbyabonldit? Do- 
ing thittga, as yon call it, ia only bidding for 
power — for patronage and pay. " 

"And is the country to have no service done?" 

"The country gets qoiie aa much service 
u it pays for, and perhaps a little more. The 
clerks in the otGcea work for the country. And 
the Ministers work too, if they've got any thing 
to manage. There ia plenty of work done ; hot 
of work in Parliament, the less (he better, ac- 
cording to my ideas. It's very little that ever is 
done, and that little ia generally too ranch." 

"But the people — " 

"Comedown and hare a glass of brandy and 
water, and leave the people alone for the pres- 
ent. The people can take care of themselves a 
great deal better than tm can take care of 
them." Mr. Fitzgibbon's doctrine as lo the 
cohmonweallh was very different from that of 
Barnngton Eric, and w'bs still Icaa to tlic tasle 
of the new member. Harrington Erie considered 
that his leader, Mr. Mildmay, should be en- 
tmated to make all necessary changes in the 
laws, and that an obedient House of Commons 
■faonld implicitly obey that leader in authoriz- 
ing all changes proposed by liim ; but, accord- 
ing to Barrington Erie, sach changes should be 
numerous and of great importance, and would, 
if dnly passed into law at his lord's behest, gradu- 
ally produce sach a Whig Utopia in England as 
bos never yet been seen on the face of the earth. 
Now, arcording to Mr. Fitngibbon, the present 
Utopia would ba good enongh, if only he him- 
self might be once more pot into possession of a 
certain semi -political place about the court, 
from which he had hcreiofore drawn £1000 per 
annum, without any work, mnch to his comfort. 
Be made no secret of his ambition, and was 
chagrined simply at the proapect of having to 
return to his electors before he could enjoythoae 
good things which he expected to receive from 
iho nndoubted majority of sovenleen, which had ' 
been, or would be, ncfiieved. 

"J hate all change as a rale," said Fiizgilj- 



bon; "hut, upon my word, we onght to alter the t. 
When a fellow liaagotacnimb of comfort, afier 
waiting for it years and years, and perhaps spend- 
ing thousanda in electiooa, ho has to go back 
and tiy his hand again at the lost moment, 
merely in obedience to some antiquated preju- 
dice. Look at poor ,Tack Bond, i)ie best friend 
I ever had in the world. He was wrecked u]ion 
that rock forever. He spent every ahilling he 
had in contesting Komford three times running, 
and three times running he got in. 'Then they 
made him Vice-Comptroller of the Granartea. 
and I'm shot if ho didn't get spilt at Komford 
on standing for his re-election !" 

" And what became of him ?" 

" God knows. 1 think 1 heard that he mar- 
ried an old woman and settled down somewhere. 
I know he never came up again. Now, 1 call 
that a confounded shame. I suppose I'm safe 
down in Mayo, but there's no knowing what may 
happen in these daya." 

As they parted at Eoston Square, Phineas 
asked his friend some little nervous question as 
to the best mode of making a (irat entrance into 
the IIouBC. WonId Laurence Filzglbbon see 
him Ihraugh the difficultiea of the oalh-taking ? 
But Laurence Fitzgtbbon made very little of the 
difScuIty. "Oh; yoo just come down, and 
there'll be a rush of fellows, and yon'il know ' 
every body. You'll have to hang about for an 
hour or so, and then youll get pushed Ihrongb. 
There isn't time for much ceremony after s 
general election." 

Phineas reached London early in the morn- 
ing, and went home to bed for on hoar or so. 
The Honsa was to meet on that voiy day, Md 
he intended to begin his parliamentary dnties 
at once if he should find it possible to get some 
one to accompany him. He felt that he shonld 
lack cOBrsge To go down to Westminater Hall 
all alone, and e:iplain to the policeman and 
door-keepers that he was the man who had just 
been elected member for I.ongbshane. So 
about noon he went into the Reform Club, and 
there he found a great crowd of men, among 
whom there was a plentiful sprinkling of mem- 
bers. Erie saw him in a moment, and came to 
him with cotigratulations. 

" So you're all right, Finn," aaid he. 

"Yes; I'm all right — I didn't have mnch 
doubt ationt it when I went over." 

" I never hoard of a fellow with snch a rim 
of luck," said Erie. " It's jost one of (hoM 
flukoB that occur once in a dosen elections. 
Any one on earth might have got in without 
spending a shilling." 

Phiueas didn't at all like this. "I don't 
think any one conld hare got in," said he, 
"without knowing Lord Tulla." 

"Lord Tulla was nowhere, my dear hoy, and 
coold have nolhiog to say to it. Qnt never 
mind llint. You meet me in the lobby at two. 
There'll be a lot of us there, and we'll go in to- 
(lether. Have yon seen Fitigibbon?" Then 
Barrington Erie went off to other business, and 
Finn was congratnlated hy other menu But it 
seemed to 'him that the contnntulations of his 
friends. were not beany. He spoke to some 
men, of whom he thought that he knew they 
would have givenfheir eyes to be in Parliament ; 
and yet they apoka of his auccess as being a very 
ordinary thing. " Well, my boy, I hope you 
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liks it," said one inidclle-aged genilcman vrhom 
he had known ever since be came up to Lanilun. 
" Tlie difierence is between working for nothing 
icDd working for money. You'll hare to work 
tor nothing now." 
"That's about it, I suppoae," «aid Phineas. 
"They say the House ia a tomrortable club," 
spid the middle-iiKed friend, "hat 1 confesB 
that I ehouldn'c like being rung away from my 
dinner myself.'' 
At two punctually Fhinens was in the lobby 
t Westminaler, and tben ha found himself 
< taken imo the House with a crowd of other meo. 
The old and joung, and they who were neither 
old nor yonng, were mingled together, and ihera 
" id to be very little respect of persons. On 
■throe or four occasions there was some cheering 
a popular man or a {;reat leader came in ; 
bat the work of the day left hut vciy little clear 
impresMon on the mind of the young member. 
He wae confused, half elated, half disappointed, 
ladnot hiBivitsabouthim. He found him- 
onstantly recreKing that he was there ; and 
nslanliy telling himself that he, hardly yet 
twenty-five, without a shilling of his own, had 
achieved an entrance into that assembly which 
by the consent of all men is the Rroatost '- ' 
world, and which runy of the rich 
ihe country had in rain spent heaps of 
in tbeir endeavors to open to their own footsiepB. 
He tried hard to realize what he had gained, 
but the dust and the noise and the crowds and the 
ivantof something au):u St to the eye were almost 
too strong for bim. He managed, however, to 
iHke the oath early amonR tiiose who took it, and 
heard the Queen s speech rend and the address 
moved and seconded. Ue was seated very un- 
eomforlably, high up on a back seat, between 
two men whom he did not know ; and ho found 
the s[icBche8 to he very long. He had been in 
the habit of seeing such speeches reported in 
nboal a column, and he thought that these 
■speeches must take at leasl four columns each. 
He sal out the debate on the address till the 
House was adjourned, and then ha went away to 
dine at his club. He did go into the dining- 
room of the House, but there was a crowd there, 
and he found himself alone, and to tell the truth, 
he was afraid to order his dinner. 

Tbe nearest approach to a triumph which he 
had in London came to him from the glory 
which his election reflected upon his landlady. 
Site WHS a kindly good motherly soul, whose 
hnsband was a jonrneyinan law-stn doner, and 
who kept a very decent house in Great Marl- 
borough Street. Mere Fhineas had lodged since 
lie had been in London, and was a great favor- 
ite. "God bless my soul, Mr, Phineas," said 
she, "only think of your being a member of 
Parliament '." 

"Yea, I'm a member of Parliament, Mrs. 

"And you'll go on with the rooms the same 
nsever? Well, I never thought Ki have u mem- 
ber of Parliament in 'em," 

Mrs. Bunce really had realised the magni- 
tude of the step which her lodger bad taken, and 
Fhineas was grateful to her. 




PniNBitS, in describing Lady Lanra Standid 
lo Mary Flood Jones Bl Killaloe, had ni 
her in very glowing colors- Movortholeiis he ad- 
mired Lady Laura very much, and she was 
worthy of admiration. It vrns probably tho 
greatest pride of oar hero's life that LndyLanrk 
Suudish was his friend, and that she bad insci- 
galed him to undertake the risk of parliamentary 

^ life, Lady Idura was intimate elao with Bar- 

I rington Eric, who Wan, in some degree, her cous- 
in ; an4 Phineas was not without a snspicion 

I that his selection for Luughshane, from out of 

I all the young Liberal candidateB, may have been 
in some degree owing to Lady Laura's influence 

I witb Barrington Eric. He was not nnwilling 
(hat it should be so; for though, as he had re- 

I pcatedly told himself he was by no means in 
love with Lady Laura, whA was, as be imagined, 
somewhat older than himself, nevertheless he 
would feel gralilied at accepting any thipgfrom 
her hands, and he foit a keen desire for some in- 
crease to those ties of friendship which bound 
them together. ,No ; hu was not in love with 

.'Lady Laura Siandish. He had not the remotest 
idea of asking her to be his wife. So he told 
himself, both before he went over for his election, 
and a!\er his return. When he had found him- 
self in a comer with poor little Marr Flood 
Jones, he hod kissed her as a matter of conrao ; 
but he did not think that he could, in any cir- 

'cumstances, be tempted to kiss Lady liaara. 
He supposed that ho was in love with his dar- 
ling little Mary — after a fashion. Of course, it 
could never come to any thing, because of the cir- 
cumstances of his life, which were so imperious 
to him. Ho was not in love with Lady Laura, 
and yet he hoped that his intimacy with her 
might come to m|;ch. He bad more than ones 
asked himself how he would feel when somebody 
else came to be really in love with Lady Laura 
—for she was by no means a woman to lack 
lovers — when someone else should bo in love 
with her, and be received by her as & lot;er; 
but this question he had never been able to an- 
swer. There were many questions about him- 
self whiL-h he usually answered by telling hiiD- 
self that it wag his fate to walk over Tolcanoes. 
" Of course, I shall be blown into atoms some 
fine day," he would say ; " but afler all, thai 
is better than being slowly boiled down into 
pulp." 

The House bad met on a Friday, again on 
the Saturday morning, and the debate on the 
address had been ndjourned till the Monday. On 
the Sunday, Phineas determined that he would 
see Lady Laura. She professed to be always 
at home on Sunday, and from three to fonr iu 
the afternoon her drawing-room would probably 
bo half full of people. There would, at apy ' 
rate, be comers and goers, who would prevent 
any thing like real conversation between him- 
self and her. But for a few minutes before that 
he mi("ht probably End her aione, and be was 
most anxious to see whetlier her reception of 
him, as a member of Parliament, would bo in 
any degree warmer than chat of his other friends;. 
Hitherto he had found no such warmth since be 
came to London, eKCCpting that which had 
glowed in the bosom of Mrs. Bunce. 
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tndv Lnnra Slaniliah was Ihe dnugliter of 
th<: EiCrt of BreDiford, and ^ai the nnlj remain- 
ing ladv of ibe earl'n family. The coustcss Imd 
been long dead ; and Lady F.miiy, [he jonngor 
daughter, who bad been the greai; baautj of her 
Jftf, WBB now the wife of a Bassiun nobleman 
wham ahe had pereislad in prcferriiiK to a,ny of 
her English anicors, and lived at St. Petersburgh. 
ITjore was an aunt, old Lady Laura, who cama 
Dp to town about the middle of May ; but she 
wai alwayt in the country except for some six 
weeKb in the Beason. There was a certain Lord , 
Chiltem, the earl's son and heir, ivbo did in 
live at the faniily toirn houge in Portman Squ 
bat Lord Chiltem was a man of whom Lad; 
Ltora^ set did nut often speak, and Pbineas, 
frequently aa he had been at the huiiBc, had 
~" ■er seen Lord Chiltem there. He was a 
iTig noblentan of whom rarieas accounts 
by larious people ; bat I fear, that the 
It most ruulily accepted in London attrib- 
10 him B great intimacy with atriiirs 
of Newmarket, and a partiality for convivial 
pleasures. Respecting Lord Chillem, Phinens 
had never as yet Dscliangcd a word wiih Lady 
Lanra. With the father he was acijuiiinted, 
he had dined perhaps half a liozun times act 
hoBse. The point in Lord Brentford's clmrs 
ler which had more than any other struuk 
hero, was the nnlimilod confidence which he 
■eemed to place in his daughter. Lady Ld 
Wemed to have perfect power of doing wliiit 
pleaBdd. She was much mure mistress of hcr- 
Klf than if she had been the wife iustcad of the 
daughter of the Earl of Brentford, and she 
■cemed to be quite as mnch mistress of I be house. 
Phineas bad declared at Killaloe that Lady 
Laura was six feet high, that she had red hair, 
that her fignre was strap^ling, and that her bands 
and feet were large. She was in fact abont five 
beij^bl, and she carried her height 
I was something of nobility in ' 
it, and she seemed thus to l>e taller that 
ihei. Her hair was in truth red — of a deep 
itoogb redness. Her Hrotber's hair was the 
and so had been that of her fnther, be- 
had become sandy with age. Her sister's 
lad been of a soft auburn hue, and hers had 
the prettiest bead of hair in 
3 of her marriaee. But in these 
days WD bave got to like red hair, and Lady 
Laura's was not supposed to stand in the way of 
her being considered a bounty. Her face was very 
fair, ibongh it lacked that softness which we all 
luvein women. Her eyes, which wore large and 
bright, and very clear, nevoraeemed toquail, nev- 
er rose aod sank or showed tbemselres to be nfraid 
of their own power. Indeed, Lady Laura tjtand- 
tsli hud nothing of fear nbont her. Her nose 
was perfectly cut, but was riuher large, having 
the slightest possible tendency to be aquiline. 
Her tnoolh also was large, but was full of ex- 
pression, and her teeth were perfect. Her com- 
plexion was very bright, but in spite of its 
brightness she never blushed. The shades of 
her complexion wore set and steady. Those 
who knew her said that her heart was so 
under command that nothing could' stir 
Wood to any sudden motion. As to that s 
SB^on of straggling which had been made acainst 
her, it had sprang from ill-natnred observation 
a! her modes of aitfing. She never straggled 



when she stood or walked; but she would loan 
forward, when sitting, aa a man ducti, and would 
nse her arms iu talking, nnd would pnt her 
hand over her face, and pass her lingers throngh 
her hair, after the fashion of men rather timn 
of wotnen ; and she seemed to despise that soft 
quiescence of her sex in which are generally 
fennd so many charms. Her bands and feet 
were large, as was her whole frame. Such was 
Lady Laura Slandish; and Pbineas Finn bad 
been untrue to himself and to his own n>precia- 
tiun of the lady when he had described her in 
disparaging terms to Mary Flood Jones, But, 
though be had spoken of Lady Laura in dis- 
[laraginB terms, he had so spoken of her as to 
make Mias Flood Jones quite ouderstand that 
he thought a great deal about Lady Laura. 

Andnow, early on the Sunday, he made bis way 
to Ponman Square in ordertbathc might leam 
whether there might be any sympatby for him 
there. Hitherto bo hod found none. Every 
thing hud been terribly dry and hard, and be 
had gathered as yet none of the fruit which he 
had expected that his good fortune would bear 
fur bim. It is tnue that he had not as yet gone 
among any friends, except those of his club, and 
men who were in the House along with him ; 
and at the club it niiglil be thattbere were some 
who envied him his good fortune, and others 
who thought nothing of it because il had been 
theirs for years. Now he would try a friend 
who, he hoped, could sympathize; and there- 
fore he called in Portman Square at nboat half 
l>ast two on the Sunday morning. Yea — Lady 
Laura was in the drawing-room. The hall-por- 
ter admitted as much, but eHdeaily seemed to 
think that ho had been disturbed from his din- 
ner before his lime. Fhincns did not cars a 
straw for the hall-poner. If Lady Laura were 
not kind to him, he would never troable that 
hall-porter again. He was especially sore at 
this moment becanse a valued friend, the bar- 
rister with whom he had been reading for the 
last three years, had spent the best part of en 
hour (hat Sunday morning in proving to him 
chat he hod as good as ruined himself. " Whan 
I first heard it, of course I thought yon had 
inherited a fortune," said Mr. Low. "I have 
inherited nothing," Phineas replied; "not a 
penny; and I never shall." Then Mr, Low 
had opened bla eyes very wide, and shahoD bis 
head very sadly, and had whistled. 

"I ain so glad you bave come, Mr. Finn," 
said Lndy Laura, meeting Phineas half-way 
across the large room. 

"Thanhs," said he, as he took her hand. 

"I tlionght that perhaps you would manage 
to see me before any one else was here." 

"Well, to tell the truth, I have wished it; 
thongh I can hardly tell why." 

"i can tell you why, Mr. Finn. But never 
mind; come and sit down. I am bo very glad 
that yon have been successful — so very glad. 
Yon know I told you that I should never think 
much of yon if yon did not at least try it." 

"And therefore I did try." 

" And have sncceeded. Faint heart, you 
know, never did any good, I think it is a 
man's dutj- to make his way into the Honse — 
that is, if he ever means to bo any body. Of 
conrae it is not every man who can get there by 
the time that he is tivo-and- twenty." 
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"Every friend that I liaTa in tbe world sijs 
that t have niined mjeelf." 

"No; I don't say Bo,"Baiii Ladj Laura. 

"And ?nu nre worth all the others pnt to- 
gether. It is such a comfort lo ba«e somo one 
[0 sa; a cfaoery word to one." 

"You shall heat nothing bat cheery words 
here. Fapn shall say cheery words lo you that 
Bhall he better than mine, because they shall be 
weighted with tbe wisdom of age. 1 bave heard 
bim say twontr times that tbe earlier a man 
goes into ibe House the better. There is so 
much to learn." 

" But your father was thinking of meaof for- 

" Not at all; of yooBger hrotbers, and barria- 
lers, ond of men who have their woy to raalie, 
as you have. Let me see — can you dine here 
on Wednesday? There wBl be no party, of 
coone, bnt papa will want lo shake hands with 
yon; and you lepslalora of the Lower House 
ore more easily reached on Wednesdays than on 
any other day." 

" I sliall be delighted, " said Phincas, feeline, 
however, that he did not expect much sympathy 
from Lord Brentford. 

"Mr. Kennedy dines here — yon know Mr, 
Kennedy, of Loughlinter ; and wo will ask your 
friend Mr. Fitzgibbon. There will be nobody 
ebe. As for catching Barringlon Erie, that is 
out of the qnestiota at such a time as this." 

"ftut, going buck to my being ruined — " 
said Phincas, ader a pansc. 

"Dnu't think of any thing so disagreeable." 

" You n9n<<t not sappoae that t am afraid of 
it I was going to say that there are worse 
things than rain — or, at any rate, than the 
chance of ruin, ^opposing that I haie to emi- 
grate and skin sheep, what does ii matter? I 
myself, being unincumbered, bave myself as my 
own propony to do what I like with. With 
Nelson it was Westminster Abbey or a peerage. 
With me it is parliamentary success or sheep- 
■kinninij." 

■ '" > sheep-skinning, Mr. Finn. 
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'There shall be 1 

I will guarantee to 

"Then I shall be 
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the door of tbe room was 
I entered with quick steps, 
.□d then retreated, slnm- 



opened, and a n 
came a few yards in 
ming the door after 
thick, short red hair, and an abundance of very 
red heard. And his face was red, and, as it 
Beemed to Phineas. his very eyes. There was 
something in the cootitanance of the man which 
struck him almost with dread — something ap- 
proaching to ferocity. 

There was a pause a moment after the door 
was closed, and then Lady Laura spoke. " It 
was my brother Chiltern. I do not think that 
I jon hiiTe 




word about 
and Phineas had replied that be 
cbanced to see Lord Chiltern. Then there had 
been an awkward silence, and almost immedi- 
ately other pcmons hnd come in. After greet- 
itig one or two old acquaintances, among whom 
an elder sister of Laurence Fitzgibbon was one, 
he took his leave and escaped out into the square. 
" Miss Fitigibbon is going lo dine with us on 
Wednesday," said Lady Laura. "She says 
she won't answer for her brother, hut she will 
bring him if she can." 

"And you're a member of Parliament now 
too, they tall me," said Misj Fitzgibbon, holding 
np her hands, '■ I think every body will ho in 
Parliament before long. I wish I knew some 
man who wasn't, that I might think of chan^ng 
my condition." 

But Phineas cared very little what Miss Fiti- 
gibbon said to him. Every body knew AB]>BsiB 
Eltigibbon, and all who knew bor were accus- 
tomed to pnt up with the violence of her jokes 
and the bitterness of her remarks. She was an 
old maid, over forty, very plain, who, having 
reconciled herself to the fact that she was an old 
maid, chose to take advantage of such poor 
privileges as the position gave her. Within the 
last few years a considerable fortnoe bad fallen 
into her bauds, some twenty-five thousand 
pounds, which had come to her unexpectedly — 
a wonderful windfall. And now she was the 
only one of her family who had money at com- 
mand. She lived in a small house by herself, 
in one of tbe smallaBt streets of May Fair, and 
walked about sturdily by herself, and spoke her 
mind about every thing. She was greatly de- 
voted 10 her brother Laurence — so devoted that 
there was nothing she would not do for him, 
short of lending him money. 

But Phineas, when he found himself out in the 
square, thought nothing of Asposia Fitzgibbon. 
He had gone to Lady Laura Standish for sym- 
pathy, and she had given it to him in fall meas- 
ure. She understood him and his aspirations if 
no one else did so on the face of the earth. Sha 
rejoiced in his triumph, and wns not too hard to 
tell him that she looked forward to his succest. 
And in what delightful language she hod done 
sol "Faint heart never won fair lai', 
was thus, or almost thus, that she bad encour- 
aged him. He knew well that she had in truth 
meant nothing more than herwords had seemed 
to signify. He did not for a moment attribato to 
her aught else. But might not he get another 
lesson from them? He had often told himself 
that he was not in lore with Lanra Standish; 
but why should he not now tell himself that he 
was in' love with her? Of course there would 
he difBcully. But was it not the business of his 
life to overcome dimcnIliesF Had he not al- 
ready overcome one difficulty almost as great; 
and why should be be afraid of this other? 
Faint heart never won fair lady! And this 
fair lady — tor at this moment he was ready to 
swear that she was very fair— was already half 
won. She could not have lakou him hy the 
hand so warmly, and looked into his face 
koGuly, had she not felt fur him somethi^fi 
strnngcrthnn common friendship. 

He hod turned down Baker Street from 
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(^nare, and vas now wnlking loward the Bs- 
fXnl't Park, He woalil go and eee (he beasts in 
the Zoological Gardens """l make ap his mind 
at to his fnturQ moiie of lifo in that dGliRhlful 
Siinilav solltmlc. There was yerj much aa to 
which it was necesnary that lie aLoulil Dinke up 
hii niinil. If he rexulred that be ivaniil ark 
Lady LaiirB Standish to be his wife, when 
■t|OQlil he ask her, and in what niatinar mi;ihE 
he propose to her that thuy should live? It 
vtould hardlj suit Lim to poBlpone hia courtship 
inJefliiiiely. knowing, as he did know, tbat he 
would be ona amonj: many snitors. He could 
, not expect her lo wail fnr him if he did not de- 
clare hiraseir. And jol he could hardly ask her 
to come and shore with htm the allowance made 
10 him by his father 1 Whether she had mnch 
fortune of her own, or liiile, or none at all, he 
did not in the least know. Ha did know that 
thecari had been distressed by his son's extravO' 
esnce, and that there had been some money dif- 
ficulties iirising from this source. 

But his gceat desire would be to support his 
own wife by his own labor. At present he was 
hardly in a' fair way lo do thai, unless ho could 
est paid for his parliamentary work. Those 
fortanalB gentlemen who form "The Govern- 
ment " are so paid. Tea ; there was the Treusu- ' 
ry Bench open to him, and he must resolve that ' 
he would seat himiwlf there. Ho wiiutd make 
Lady Laura understand this, and then be would | 
ask his qaealion. It was true that at prenent , 
^'l politicar opponents hod possession of the 
Umury Bench ; but all jjoTernments are mor- 
X ■l<^ Conservative governments in this conn* 
9 ara especially 'prone to die. It was true that 
jeouli not hold even a Treasury lordship with 
KjKtor thousand a year for his salary without 
B M f"<"l '''^ electors of Loughshane again 
: he entered npon the enjoyment of his { 
N i bnt if he could only do something to give 
to his name, to show that he wain ris- 
. ... I, the electors of Loaghshane, who had 
s been so easy with him, would surely not 
§^miel lo him when he showed himself a second 
le among them. Lord Tnlla was his friend, 
and he had those points of law in his favor which 
[lossession bestows. And then he remembered l 
that Lady Laura was related to almost every ' 
hody who was any body among the high Whigs. ' 
She was, he knew, seroud cousin (o Mr. Mild- 
mny, who for years had been the leader of the 
Whins, and was third cousin lo Harrington Erje. 
Tlie late President of the Council, the Uube of 
St, Bungay, and Lord Brentford had married 
timers, and (he St. Bungay people, and the 
Uildmay people, and the Brentford people had 
all some sort of connection with the Palliser 

K'i, of whom the heir and cominf; chief, 
Bpenet Palliser, would certainly be Chan- 
of ibo Exchequer in the next Government. 
y Bl an introduction into official life noth- 
nitd be more conducive to chances of suC' 
than a matrimonial alliance with Lady ' 
1. Not that he would hevo thonght of 
fueh a thing on that account 1 No ; he thought 
of it becaoge he loved her ; honestly because he , 

(ler. He swore lo [hat half a dozen times, ' 
own satisfaction. But, laving her as he ' 
id resolving that in spile of all difficulties ' 
Buld become his wife, there could he no 



well as on bis own— take advantage of any cir- 
cumstances that there might ba in his farur. 
I As he wandered amnng llio onsavorr beasts, 
elbowed on every aide by the Sunday visitors to 
the Garden, he mjide np his mind that he would 
I Urst let Lady Laura understand what were his 
I intentions wiih regard to his future carear, and 
that theti he would ask her to join her lot to his. 
At every inrn the chances would of course lie 
very mui;b against him^ — ten to one against him, 
perhaps, cm every point; bnt it was his lot in 
life lo have to face snch odds. Twelve monllia 
since it had been much more than ten to one 
against hia getting into Parliament; andyel he 
was there. Ho expected to ba blown into frac- 
ments, to aheep-akinnini! in Australia, or packing 
preserved meats on the plains of Paraguay; but 
when the blowing into atoms should come, he 
was resolved that courage to bear the rnin shaold 
not be wanting. Then be quoted a line or two 
of a Latin poet, and felt himself to be comforta- 
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again, Mr. Finn," 



lid a 



"Yes, Miss Fitzgibbon ; here I am again." 

"1 fancied you members of Parliament had 
something else lo do besides looking at wild 
beasts. I thought you always spent Sunday in 
arranging how jou might moat ef^ctually hatlger 
each other on Monday." 

" We got through all that early this mominp, 
Miss Fitigihbon, while you were saying your 
prayers." 

" Here is Mr. Kennedy too ; you know him, 
I dare say. He also is a member ; but ilion ho 
Clin sfiVird to bo idle." But it so hapjioned that 
Phinens did not know Mr. Kennedy, and conse- 
quently there was some slight form of introduc- 



ford 

"And me too," said Miss Fiisgibhon. 

" Which will be the greatest jiossiblo addition 
to our pleasure," said Phineaa. 

Mr. Kenne<ly, who SDemcd lobe afflicted with 
some difficulty in speaking, and whose bow ti> 
onr hero had hardly done more than produce 
tlie sliglitest possible motion lo the top of his 
hat, hereupon mnltered something which was 
taken to mean an assent to the proposition as to 
Wednesday's dinner. Then he stood perfectly 
still, with hia two hands lixed on the top of his 
umbrella, and goiedat the great monkey'a cage. 
But it was clear Ihat he was not looking at any 
special monkey, for his eyes never wandered. 



;o PhiiiBos, hardly ii 



life?" said Miss Filzgihbon 
a whisper. 

" Between what?" enid Phineas. 

" Between Mr. Kennedy and a monkey. The 
monkey has so touch lo say for himself, and is 
so delightfully wicked I I don't suppose thai 
Mr. Kennedy ever did any thing wrong in his 
life." 

Mr. Kennedy was a man who had very little 
lomptation to do any thing wrong. He was 
possessed of over a million and a half of m 
which he was misuken enough lo supposi 
had made himself, whoreaa it may be dou 
whether ho had ever earned a penny. His fa- 
ther and his uncle had created a 
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Slaagow, HndlhaCbiisincsB now beloniieij toLiin. 
Bnt hit father and his ancle, who had tuileil 
Ibnmgh their lant; lives, had left behind them 
servanlE who iinderstond the work, and the busi- 
ness now went on prospering almost by i» own 
piomentum. The Mr. Kenned; of the present 
dny, the sols owner of the busmesn, though he 
did ocflasinnally go tu Glasgow, cerlainlr did 
luiihing toward maintoining it. He had trniag- 
nlflcent plai'O in I'erthshire, called Lon^hlinler, 
and he sat far a McQtch e^ap of boronchs, and 
lie hod a house in London, and a stud of boi'ees 
In LeiceslerBhirc, wliiL-b he rarely visited, and 
'09 unmarried. Ha Hover spoke much lo any 
ne, altliou|;h he was constantly in society. He 
rarely did any thing, allhangh he had iho means 
of doing every thing. Ha had very Boldora been 
on his legs in the Honse of Commans, though he 
liad sat there fhr isn years. He was seen nbont 
uverywhcre, somotinies with one acquainlance 
and sametimos with anotlieri hat it may be 
* doubled whatber ha had any friend. It niay ' 
duubted whether he hud ever talked 









a friend. Lna- 
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Fitzglbbon tried hi 
after a month or two asked fiir a loan of a 
hundred ponnds. " I never loud roonev to 
one under any circumstancce," said Mr. I 
nody, and it was the longest speecli which hnd 
ever fallen from }m month in the henring of 
Laurence FitEgibbun. But though he would 
not lend monay, ha gave a groat deal — and ht 
would give it tor almost every objeoe. "Mr 
ButNirt Kennedy, M.P., LoDfibbQior, £10r>," ap- 
]>DHTed on almost eveiy charitable list that wu 
advertised. No one ever spoke to hijn as tc 
this expenditure, nor did he ever speak to any 
•me. Oirculara came to him and the checks 
were relumed. The duty was a Terr easy out 
lo him, and he performed it willingly. Had 
any amount of inquiry been necessary, it is poa- 
•iMe that the labor would have been too much 
Tir iiim. Snoh faa Mr. Robert Kennedy, as lo 
irluim rhineaa had heard that he had durinc 
the last winter entertained Lord Brentford and 
Laily Laura, with very many other people of 
note, at his place In Perthshire. 

" I very ranch prefer the monkey, "said Phin- 
eas to KCsa Itlzgibbon. 

" I tbooght yon would," said she. " Like to 
like, you know. You have both of you the same 
aptilu'le for climbing. But the monkeys never 
fall, they tell me." 

Fhinens, knowing that he cniild gain nothing 
by sparring with Miss Kilzgibbon. raised bis hat 
and took his leave. Groing out of a narrow gate 
he found himself again brought into contact 
with Mr. Kennedy. " What n crowd there is 
here," he said, finding himself bound to say 
something. Mr. Kennedy, who was behind him, 
answered him not a word. Then Thincos made 
lip his mind that Mr. Kennedy was insolent 
with the insolence of riches, and that he would 
hate Mr. Kennedy. 

He was engaged to dine on this Sunday with 
Mr. Low. the barrister, wiili whom he had been 
reading for the hist three years. Mr. Low had 
taken a strong liking to I'bineas, b9 had also 
Mrs. Low, and the tutor bad more than once 
told his pupil that success in his profession was 
rertninlv open to him if he would only stick to 
Ilia worit. Kr. Low was himself an ambitious 



mtin, looking furwurd to entering FarlMiiimil 
some future litne, when the exit'encies of 
life of labor might enable him tu do bo ; bni 
was prudent, given lo close calculation, and 
solved to make the ground snra beneath liisl 
in every step that bo took forward. When 
first heard tlial Finn intended lo stand 
Loaghshane he was stricken with dismay, 
strongly dtusuaded him. "The electors ; 
probably reject him. That's hi* only ehi 
now," Mr. Low hod said to his wife, when tif 
found that Phineas was, as he thoppht, fool- 
hardy. But tha electors of Longhshnne hod 
not rejected Mr. Low's pupil, and Mr. Low wj 
now called ujion to advise what Phineas shoal 
do in hil present circumBtanceB. 1 
ing to prevent the work of a Chancery bairii 
being done by a member of Parlinment. 
deed, the most succti^fDl barristers are membcii^ 
of Parliament. But Phineps Finn was begin- 
ning at the wrong end, and Mr. Low knew that 
no good would come tif it. 

"Only think of your being in Parliament, Mr. 
Finn," said Mrs. Low. 

"It is wonderful, isn't it?" said Phil 

"It l«nk us so much by surprise I" said Mra. 
Low. "As a nile one never hears of a br 
ter going into Parliament till after he's fori 

" And I'm only twenly-live. I do feel 
I have disgraced myself. I da indeed, tin. 

"No; you've not disgraced yourself, Mr. 
Finn. The only question is, whelhi 
dent. I hope it will all turn out fc 
most heartily." Mrs, Low was a very matter-of- 
fact lady, four or five years older than her hus- 
band, wbohadliada litdemoney of herown, and 
was possessed of every virtue under the sun. 
Nevertheless she did not quite like the idea (^ 
bar husband's pupil haring got into Parliament. 
If her husband and Phineas Finn were dining 
anywhere together, Phineas, who hnd cume lo 
lliem quite a boy, would walk out of the room 
before her husband. This could hardly be 
right I NeTcrtbelesB she helped Phineas 
nicest bit of lisli she could find, and had he been 
ill, would bare nutsed him with the 

After dinner, when Mrs. Low had gone m 
stairs, there came the great discussion between, 
the tutor and the pnpil, for the sake of which 
this little dinner had bean given. When Phia- 
ei\g had last been with Mr. Low — on the occa- 
. = ._ -"-- allowing himself at his tutor's cham- 
hiE return from Ireland — -he had not 
made up his mind so thoroughly on cttrlain 
points aa he bad d,one since he bad seen Lady 
Laura. The discussion could hardly be at Mg 
1 now, but it could not be avoided. 
Well, Pbineas, and what do you mean to 
do?" said Mr. Low. Every body whq knew 
or nearly every body, called him by 
his Christian name. There are men who seesi 
treated by general consent in all socie- 
ties. Even Mrs.' Low, who was very prosaic, 
and unlikely to be familiar in her mode of ad- 
dress, had fallen into the way of doing it before 
the election. But she had dropped it when tile 

whom she used to know became a 
ber of Parliament. 

That's the question; isn't itp" said Phin- 
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te jon'II stick to jour work ?" 
W Ihe Bar?" 
a Ihu liflr." 
[linking of giving it op pcrma- 

"Giviog it apt" said Mr. Loir, raising his 
hands in airpriac. " If you give it no. bow do 
<r'oi) intend to Kve 7 Mi»i Are 
ing membera of Furiiament." 

" Not exactly. But, as I said before, I am 
not thinking of giving it op — pemmnenlly.'' 

" You muMn't gi»o it up at all — nul fur a day ; 
ihni is, if you aver mean to do any good." 

"Tliere I think that perhaps yon may bo 

Tcan I be wrong? Did a period of idle- 
ir help a man in any profession ? And 
I acknowled|(ed by M nho know any 
^ng about it, tiiat continaous labor is more 
J in our profCBaian than in anj otbar ?" 
) not mean lo be idle." 
" What is it you do niGan, Phineas ?" 
"Why, simply this. Here I am in Parlia- 
■nt. We muat take that na fact." 
"I don't doubt the fact." 
"And if it be a misfortune, we mnst make 
the best of it. Even yon w'oDldn't advise me to 
apply for the Cbiltero Hundreds at once." 

" I woald — to-morrow. My dear fellow, 
though I do not like to give yon pain, if you 
come Eo me I can only tell you nhat I thint. 
My advice to yon ia to givo it up to-morrow. 
Men would laugh at you for a few weeks, bat 
thftt ia better than being ruined for life." 
" 1 can't do that," said Fbincas, aadly. 
"Very well; then let ns go on," aaid Mr. 
Low. " If you won't give up your seat, the 
next beat thing will h9 to take cnre that it shati 
inlerfare as little aa possible with yonr work. I 
•appose you must sit upon soms committees." 

" My idea ia this, that I will give <ip one year 
lo learning the practices of the Hoosb." 
" And do nothing ?" 

" Nothing bnl that. Why, the ihingis a Blody 
in itself. Aa for learning it in a year, that is 
oat oTlhe qnestion. But I am convinced [hat 
if a man intends to he a useful member of Par- 
liament, he should make a study of it." 

"And how do you moan to lire in the mean 
Bme?" Mr. Low, who waa an energetic man, 
V_\tiKd assmned almost an angry tone of voice. 
KjPhhieas for awhile sat gilent; not that he felt 
Kdmsalf to be without words for a reply, but he 
P'ttas thinking in what feweat words he might best 
wnvoy his ideas. "You have a very modest 
allowance from your father, on which you have 
never been able to keep yourself free from debt," 
eontinued Mr. Low. 
"He has increased it." 
" And will it satisfy you to live hero, in what 
wilt turn ont to be parliamentary club idleness, 
on the savings of his industrious life? I think 
yoa will find yourself unhappy if you do that. 
Pbineas, my dear fallow, aa far as I have as yat 
been able to see the world, men don't begin 
very good or very had. They have gen- 
good aspirations with inficin purposes ; 
we may say, strong bodies with weak legs 
OBrty them. Then, because their legs are 
weak, (hoy drift into idleness and ruin. Dar- 
ing all this drifting Ihcy are wretched, and when 
lliey have ihoronghly drifted, they aro still 
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wretched. The agony of their old disapprint. 
ment still clings lo Ibem. In nine cases ant of 
ten It is some one small unfortunate event ihM 
puts a man astray at drst. He sees some womu 
anil loses himself with her; or he is taken 1« a 
race-course and nnlnckily wins moneys or sotnii 
devil in the shape of a friend lures him lo to- 
bacco and brandy. Your teniptmion has comv 
in Ihe shape of this accuiiied scat in Parliament." 
Mr. Low hod never said a soft word in his life 
to any woman but tba wife of bis bosom, had 
never seen a racc-horiB, always confined himself 
to two glosses of port after dinner, and looked 
npon smoking sa the darkest of all the vices, 

" Yon have made np your mind, then, that 
I mean lo be idle ?" 

"1 have made np my mind that your time 
will be wholly unprofitable — ifyou do as yoa 
say you intend to do. " 

" But you do not know my plan ; just Itaien 
tome." Then Mr. Low did listen, and Phineaa 
explained hia plan, saying, of course, nothing of 
his love for Lady Laura, bat giving Mr. Low to 
understand that he intended to assist in turning 
out the existing Government and to mount up 
to some soot — a humble scat at first—on Ihe 
Treasury bench, by the help of his exalted friends 
and by the use of bis own gifts of eloi^ucnce. 
Mr. Low heard him without a word. "Of 
course," said Phineas, "after the first year my 
time will not be fully employed, unless I succeed. 
And if I fail loially — for, of conise, I may fail 
altogether—" 

" It ia possible," said Mr. Low. 

"If yon are resolved to luni yourself Bgain>:i 
me, I muat not aay another word," said Phinons, 

"Tarn myaelf against yon t I tronld turn 
rnyself any way so that I might iavo yon from 
the sort of life which you are preparing for your- 
self. I see nothing in it that can satisfy any 
manly heart. Even ifyou are auccessful, what 
are you to become? Yon will he tho creature 
of some minister; not his colleagne. Tou are 
to make your way up the ladder by pretending; 
to agree whenever agreement is demanded from 
you, and by voting whether yon agree or do not. 
And what is to be your reward ? Some fe" 
precarious hundreds a year, Inaling jusl ao Jong 
aa a party may remain in power and you can re- 
tain a seat in Parliament! It is at rho bc«t 
slavery and degradation — even ifyou are lucky 
enough to achieve the slavery." 

" You yourself hope to go into Parliament and 
join a Ministry some day," said Phineas. 

Mr. Low was not qnick lo anawer, hilt he did 
answer at last. "That is [me, though I have 
never told you so. Indeed, it is bardiy tme to 
gay that 1 hope it. I have my dreama, andaome- 
times dare to tell myself that ihey may possibly 
become wating facta. But if ever I sit on a 
Treasury bench I ahall sit there by special invi- 
tation, having been sammoned to take a high 
place because of my professional sncccss. It is 
but a dream after all, and t wonld not have you 
repeat what 1 have said to any ODC. I had DO 
intention to talk about myself." 

" I am aare that yoa will succeed," aaid Fhin- 

"Yes; I shallsoccoed. I ai 
live upon what I earn, likeagentleman, andcc 
already afford lo be indifferent to work tbftt 1 g 
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liislike. After all, the oihur part of it — that of ojiin 
which I dream — ia but an iinnecessarj adjunct; 
the ei'i^ins on tha gingerbread. I am inclined 
to lUink that thecakeie more nholCAome without 

I'hineas did not go np stairs into Mrs. Low'g 
drawing-room on that crening, not did he May 
very Ute with Mr. Low. lie liad heard enough 
uf counsel to make him tery unhappy — to shake 
fruRi bim much of the audacity which be had 
acquired for himself during his morning's walk 
— and to make him almost doubt wliether, aflcr 
all, the Chiltem Handreds would not he for him 
iho safest escape from his difHcnlties. But in 
ihatcaaehe mostniiveivcntQcBto'seo Lady Lau- 
ra Standisli again. 
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No ; in such case a? that — should he resolve 
upon Inking the advice uf bis old friend Mr. 
Low, PhineasFinn must make up bis mind never 
to tat Lady Laura Standish again I And he 
was in love with Lady Laura Staodish ; and, for 
aught be knew, Lady Laura Slandish jnighl be 
in love with him. As he walked homu from Mr. 
Low's boose in Bedford Square, be wag by no 
meklts a triumphant man. There had been 
much more said between bim and Mr. Low than 
could be laid before iho reader in the last chap- 
ter. Mr. Low had urged bim again and again, 
and bad prevailed so far that Fbineas, before he 
left the house, had promised to consider thai 
suioldal expedient of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
What a bj.word be would become if he were lo 
give up Parliament, having sal ihere for about a 
week. But such immediate giving up was one 
ortbeneceBsitiesorMr.Law's programme. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Low's leaching, a single year 
pa^ed amid the miasma of the House uf Com- 
mons would be altogether fatal to any chance ol 
profcs^onal success. And Mr. Low bad at any 
rate succeeded in making Fhioeas believe ihal 
ho was right in this lesson. Tberc was his pro- 
fession, as to which Mr. Low assured him tbat 
success was within his reach; and there was 
Parliamencontheothersidc, as lo which he knew 
that the chances were all against him. in spite of 
liis advantage of n seat. That he could not cc 
bine the two, beginning with Parliament, he 
believe. Which sbonld it be? That was 
question which he tried to decide as he walked 
home from Bedford Square to Great MBrlborongh 
Street. Heconld not answer the question satis 
fuotorilr, and went to bed an nnbappy man. 

He must at any rare go to Lord Brentford' 
diuner on Wednesday, and, to enable him li 
jufii in the conversation [here, must attend the 
debates on Monday and Tnesday. The reader 
may peihaps be best made to understand how 
terrible was onr hero's stale of doubt by being 
toldthatforawhilehe thought of absenting him- 
self from these debates, as being likely to weaken 
big purpose of withdrawing altogether from the 
House. It is not very often thatsoBtroDg afary 
rages between party and party at the commeuce- 
nf the session that a division is taken upon 
iddresa. It is cuslomni7 for the leader uf 
the opposition on such occasions to cNpress bis 







right honorable friend, niting opposite 

Treasury bench, has been, is, and wilt be 
wrong in every thing that lie thinks, sajs, 
does in public life ; but that, as any thing like 
factious opposition is never adopted on that side 
of the House, the Address to the Queen, in an- 
tbat most fatuous speech which has been 
her Majesty's gmcious mouth, shall be al- 
1 pass unquestioned. Then the leader of 
the House thanks his adversary for his cuusider. 
sins to all men huw bappj the conn- 
try ought to be that the Government has not falU 
en into the disgracefully incapable bands of his 
right bonorabla friend opposite ; and after that 
the Address is carried amid universal serenity. I 
was not the order of the day on Iho I 
present occasion. Mr. Mildmay, Iheveteranlead. ' 
er uf the Liberal side of the House, bad moved 
an amendment to the Addrcfs, and bad urged 
upon the House, in very strung language, the es- 
pcdieney of showing, at the very comm6ncement 
ol the session, that the country had returned lo 
Pariiamcnt a strong majority determined not to 
pot np with Conservative inactivity. " I con- 
ceive it lo be my dniy," Mr. Mildmny had said, 
'■at once to a-isnme that the cDnnlrjiisnnHilling 
tbat the right honorable gentlemen opposite 
should keep their seats on the bench upon which 
they sit, and in the performance of thai duty I 
am called upon to divide the House nnon the 
Address to her Majesty." And if Mr. Hildmay 
used strong language, the reader may be snre 
that Mr. Mildmay's rollowers nsed language 
much stronger. And Mr. Daub«ny, who Was 
the present leader of the House, and represenia- 
tive there of the Ministry — Lord de Terrier, 
the Premier, sitting in the House of Lords^was 
not the man to allow these amenities to pass by 
without adequate replies. Ho and his friends 
were very strong in sarcasm, if they failed in 
ailment, and lacked nothing for words, thooEh 
it might perhaps be proved that ihey were short 
in numbers. It was considered that the speech 
in which Mr. Daubcuy reviewed the long politi- 
cal life of Hr, Mildlnay, and showed that Mr. 
Mildmay had been at one time a bugbear, and 
then a nightmare, and latterly simply a fungus, 
was one of the severest attacks, if not the most 
severe, that had been heard in that Hoese tinee 
the Reform Bill. Mr. Mildmay, the while, was 
sitting with bis bat low down over his eyca, and 
many men said that he did not like i(. But this 
speech was nut made till ufWr that dinner at 
Lord Brentford's of which a short account must 
be given. 

Had it not been for the overwhelming interest 
of the doings in Parliament at the cummence- 
mcnt of the session, Pbiness might have perha[.s 
abstained from attending, in spite uf the charm 
of novelty. For, in truth, Mr. Low's words 
had moved 111 m much. But if it was to be his 
fate lo be a member of Parliament only for ten 
days, surely It would be well that be should take 
advantage of the lime lo hear such a debate as 
this. It would be a thing to talk of lo bis chil- 
dren in twenty years' lime, or lo his p^ndchil- 
dren in fifty ; and it would be essemially neces- 
sary that he should be able to talk of it to 
Lady Laura Standish. Ho did, therefore, sit in 
the House till one on the Monday night, and till 
two on the Tuesday night, and heard the debate 
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Bjoarned till the Thuredaj. On tha Thtiraday 
Mr. Daabeiiy wns lo make his gniat spoecti, and 
&en the din'tion would ootne. 

When Phineas enlered LttdyLQiira'idrnwing- 
rooDi on the Wednesday before din ncrj he found 
ihe other guBstaallMBumbleiJ. Wliy men should 
liave been earlier in keejiinii their dinner cngogo- 
menta on that day than on any other be did not 
nnderaund; but it viae the fact, probably, that 
the great anxielj of the lime made ihoac who 
were, Ht all concarned in the matter very keen 
to hear and to be heard. During these days 
eyery body waa'in a hurry— every body was ea- 
ger; and there was a coinmou feeliuj- that not 
a minuta was to be lost. Thercwqrc three ladies 
in the room — Lady Laura, Misa Fiizgilibon, and 
Mrs. BoDteeo. The latter was the wife of a 
geatleman who had hwn a former Lord of the 
Admiralty in the late Government, and who lived 
in the expectation oFflllini;, perhaps, some high- 
er office in theGoTemment which, as he ho)ied, 
,1 to be called into exiBteuce. There 
« five gentlemen besides Phineae Finn him* 
'■ — Mr.Bonloen, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Filzgibbon, 
nington Erie, who had been caught in spiio 
Kail that Lady Laura had said as to the iiS- 
eSilly of such an operation, and Lord Brentford. 
Phineas was quick to observe that every male 
BUesi was in Parliament, and to lell himself that 
ha would not have been there unless he also had 



Wo are all here now," «aid the earl, ringing 
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, ' said Lady Linra. "I do not 
know why we are in such a hurry. And haw 
many do you say it will bo, Mr. Fitm ?" 

' Sevantoen, I suppose," said Phincaa. 
More litely twen^-two," said Mr. Bouteen. 

There is Colcleogh so ill the; can't possibly 
ring him op, and younR Rovhesier is at Vicn- 
I, and Gnnning iji Bulking about something, 
id Idooiy has lost his oldost son. By Geurge 1 
^..«y praoed him lo cnme up, although Frauk 
Moody won't be buried tilt Friday." 

"I don't helieie it," said Lord Brentford. 

"Ton ask some of the Carlton fellows, and 
they'll own ii." 

" If I'd lost every relation I had in the world," 
said Fitzgibbnn, " I'd vote on such a question 
MS this. Staying away won't bring poor Frank 
Moody back, to life. " 

"But there's a decency in these matters, is 
there not, Mr. Fitzgibbon?" snid Lady Laura. 

"I thought they had thrown all that kind of 
Ihing overboard long ago," said Miss Fitzgibbon. 
■■It would be better that they should have ne 
veil, than squabble abont the thickness of it." 

Then dinner was announced. The oarl walk- 
ed oil' with Mias Fitigibbon, Burrington Erie 
took Mm. Bonteen, and Mr. Fitzgibbon took 
Lady Laura. 

"I'll bet fonr pounds to two it's over nine- 
teen," said Mr. Bnnteen, as he passed through 
the drawing-room door. The remark seemed lo 
have been addreaseii to Mr. Kennedy, and I'hin- 
eas therefore made no reply. 

'■ ' ' it will," said Kennedy, "boti 
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, said Mr. Kennedy, 
" I think he is the most odious man that ever 
I set my eyes on," said I'hineaa to himself as he 
folluwed Mr. Eeouedy into the dining-room. 
He had observed that Mr. Kennedy had been 
nanding very near to Lady Laura in the draw- 
ing-room, and that ILady Laura had said a few 
words to him. He was moiii determined than 
ever chat he would hate Mr. Kennedy, and 
would probably have been moody and unhappy 
throughont the whole dinner had not Lady Laura 
called him to a chair at her loft hand. It wae 
very generous of ber; and the marc so, as Mr. 
Kennedy hud, in a half .hesitating manner, pre- 
pared to seat himielf in that very place. As it 
was, Phineaa and Mr. Kennedy were neighbors, 
but Phineas fand the place of honor. 

" I Buppeso you will not speak during the de- 
bate?" said Lady Laura. 

"Who? I? Certainly not. In the first 
place, I could not get e. bearing and, in the 

1 place, I should not think of commencing i>n 

I an occasion. I do not know that I sliall 
' speak at all." 

Indeed you will. You are just the sort of 
I who will gncceed with the House. What I 
doubt is, whether you will do as well in office." 
"I wish I might have the chance." 
Of course you can have the chance if yon 
try for it. Beginning so early, and being on the 
right side — and, if yon will allow me to say so, 
among the right set — there can he no doubt that 
may take office if you wilt. But I am nut 
that you will be tractable. You can not bc- 
you know, by being Prime Minister." 
I have seen enoagh to realize thai already," 
said Phineas, 

If you will only keep that little fact steadily 
beforo your eyes, there is nothing you may not 
reach in official life. But Pitt was I'rime Min- 
and-twcniy, and that piecedent baa 
mined half our young politicians." 

" It has not afftcted me. Lady Laura." 
"As far as 1 can ecc, there i» no great difli- 
ilty in government. A man must learn ti> 
have words at command when he is upon Iiis 
legs in the House of Commons, in the same way 
as he would if ho were calking to hts own serv- 
ants. He must keep his temper; and he mast 
be very patient. As far as I have seen cabinet 
minlsler^, they are not more clever than other 
people." 

■' 1 think there ai 
of ability in the Cabinet, 

"Yes, of fair ability. Mr. Mildmay is a 
KDod specimen. There is not, and never was, 
any thing brilliant in him. He is not eloquent, 
nor, aa br aa I am aware, did he ever create any 
thing. But he has always been a steady, honest, 
pcrsevoring man, and cirenmstances have made 
politics come easy to him. " 

" Think of the momentous questions which 
he has been called upon to decide," said Phin- 

"Every question so handled by him has been 
decided rightly according to his own party, and 
wrongly according to the parly oppoeite. Apo. 
litiual lender is so sure of support and so sure of 
attack, that it is hardly necessary for him to be 
even anxious to be right. For the country's 
sake, he should have officinls under him who 
loiow the toutine of business." 
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Ton think rerj baiilj 
profeBEiuD." 

' think of ihom very highly. It nmst 
be better to deal wiili ilie repealiag of Iowa thau 
(he defending of criminnla. But all tliia i^ papa's 
windam, not mine. Papa haa never been in (he 
Cabinet yet, and therefaro of cuarse he is a little 

I think he was quite riglit," said Barring- 
ton Erie stoutly. He epoko ea stoutly that every 
body at the (able listened to him. 

" I don'l exactly see the nocesaity for Bnch in- 
tcmeuine war just at present," said Lon! Brent- 
ford. 

"ImuBtsayl do," said the other. "Lord 
de Terrier look ofEco knowing that he was in a 
minority. We had a fair majorily of nearly 
lliirty when he came in." 

" Then faow very soft you must hare been to 
I out," aaid Miss Fitzgibbun. 

"Hot in the leaaC soft," continued Barrington 
. rie. " We canld. not command our men, and 
' were boand to go out. For aught we know, 
some score of them might have chosen to bu]!- 
port Lord de Terrier, and then wo should have 
owned ourselves beaten for the time." 

"You were beaion — hoUow," said Miss Fiw- 
gibbon. 

"Then why did Lord de Terrier dissolve?" 

"A Prime Minister is quila right to dissolve 
.o such a position," said Lord Brentford. " Ho 
ilusC do BO fbr the Queen's sake. It is bis only 
I chance." 

at so. It ia, as yon soy, his only chance, 
is his right. His very posKssiuu of power 
will give him near a nconi of votes, and if he 
thinks that he has a chance, let hi 
maintain that he had no chance, and that he 
must have known that he bad none; that '" ' 
could not get on with the )alo House, h 
tainiy coold not pet on with a new Ilouae. 
let him have his own way as far as we co 

. and if 
a welcome. 
coald not get along." 

" [ mast say I think 
said Lady Laura. 

" And wre are right to force the oonaeqnei 
upon liim as quickly as we can. Ho practically 
lo)tt nine seats by his dissolution. Look at 
Loaghahane." 

"Yes; look Bt Loughshane, " aaid Miss Filz- 
gibbon. "The country at any rate has gained 
something there." 

" It's an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 
Mr. Finn, "said the carl. 

"What on earth is 10 become of poor George ?" 
said Mr. Fitzgibbon. " I wonder whether any 
one knows whoro ho is. George wasn't a bad 

ad to think that be was a very bad 
I Mr. Bonteen. "Roby nsed to 
was hopeless trying to catch him.'' 
It may be as noil to explain that Mr. Boby was 
a Conservative gentleman of great fame who had 
fbr years acted na Whip under Mr. Daubeny, 
ftnd who DOW Gllcd the high office of Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury. "I believe in 
hearty" continued Mr. Bonteen, "that Lnb 
rejoiced that poor George Morris should be 
"Q the cold." 

; halveable, he should si 
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la right to diaaolve," 




ne, for (he sake of auld lang syne," : 

lCO Filzgibbon, 

'But not to-morrow night," said FijTington 



) bo joked with. Upon my n 
they're right about old Moody. All priva 
aideratioas should giva way. And as for Gun- 
niug, I'd have him up, or I'd know the reason 

"And shall we have tm defaulters, Barring- 

V asked Lady Laura. 

Tm not going to boost, but I don't know oF 

for whom we need blush. Sir Everurd 

'ell is BO bad with gout that he can't even 

boar any one to look iit him, but lintlar snvs 

that he'll bring him ap." Mr. liatler was in 

those days the Whip on the Liberal side of the 

"Unfortunate wretch I" said Hiss Fitigibbon. 

"The worst of it is that he screams in his 
paroxysms," said Mr. Bonteen. 

" And juu mean (a say that youtl take bim 
into the lobby," said Lady Laura. 

" Undoubtedly," said Barrington Erie. ''Why 
not? He has no business with a seat if he can't 
rote. Bnt Sir Everard ia a good man, and he'll 
be there if laudaaam and bath-chair make it 
possible." 

The same kind of conversation went on dur- 
ing the whole of dinner, and became, if any 
thing, more animated when the three ladies had 
left the room. Mr. Kennedy made but one re- 
mark, and then he observed that as far as he 
cotild see a majority of nineteen would bo as 
serviceable as a majority of twenty. 'Thia lie 
said in a very mild voice, and in a tune that 
was intended to be exprrasive of doubt ; but in 
spite of his huniiiily Barrington Erie flew at 
him almost SBvagely, as though a Liberal mem- 
ber of the House of Commons was disgraced by 
BO moan a spirit; and Phineas fonnd himself 
despising the man for his want of zeal. 

"If we are to beat them, let ys beat them 
well," said Phineas. 

"Let there be no doubt about it," said Bar- 
rington Erie. 

"I should like to see every man with a seat 
polled," said Bonteen. 

"Poor Sir Ever, 
"It will kill him, i 

"Oh, yea; Llanwrwsth is quite safe," soid 
Barrington, in bis esgernesa omitting to catch 
Lord Brentford's grim joke. 

Phineas went up into the drawing-room for a 
few minutes after dinner, and was eagerly deaii^ 
ous of Baying a few more words — he knew not 
what words — to Lady Laura. Mr. Kennedj- 
and Mr. Bonteen had left (he dining-room Erst, 
and Phineas again found Mr. Kennedy standing 
close to Lady Laara'a shoulder. Could it bo 
possible that there was any thing in it? Mr. 
Kennedy was an unmarried man, with an im- 
mense fortune, a magnificent place, a seat in 
Parliament, and was not perhaps above forty 
years of age. There could be no reason why ho 
should not ask Lady Laura to be his wife, ex- 
cept, indeed, that he did not seem to faave sufR- 
cient words at command to ask any body for 
any thing. But could it be that snch a woman 
as Lady Laura could accept sach a man as Mr. 
Kennedy because of bis vtealth, and because of 
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li]inlly looked 
, D Phineos told bimseir. £ 
r. Kenned;, tliougti lie was » jJuin, 

an, wiih notlung in hU pcraana,! appear- 
a call for remark, wns not unlike a gentle- 
a his usual demeanor. Pbiacaa himself, 
[e may ba here said, was sis feet high, and very 

■ handsome, with bright bine eyes, and brown 
I wdTj hair, and light silken bcurd. Mra. Low 
* *- d lold her husband more than once that he 

3 handsame to do nnj good. Mr. 

^tow, however, had replied that jonng Finn had 

ir shown himself to bo cnnsciaas of his ovn 

perMnal adTantaRei. "He'll learn it loon 

Mough," said Mrs. Low. " Somo woman will 

" ' ' 1, and then he'll be spoiled." 1 da not 

Pltiink that Fhinoas depended mncb as jet on 

n good looks, but he fett that Mr. Ken- 

Baedj ought to be despised by such nn one as 

f Ladj Laura Siundiih, because his looks were 

not good. And she must despiiiehim I It could 

not be chnt a woman so full of life sbaald be 

witling la put ap with a man who absolutely 

seemed to hare no life within hiui. And yet 

why was lie there, and why was he allowpd' to 

, bang about just over her shoulders? Phineas 

Finn began to feci himself to be an injured man. 

But Laily Lanra bad the power of dispelling 

instantly the sense of injury. She had done it 

effectually in the dining-room by calling him la 

tho seat uy hoi side, to the exproaa exclusion of 

the roillianairo, and sh^ did it s^nin now by 

wnlking away from Mr. Kennedy to the spnc on 

which Fhinens had placed himself somewhat 

I sulkily. 

k./ "O'f course you'll be at the club on Friday 

■ oiomiag BfLer the division," she said. 
F "Nodimbt." 

' " When you leave it, come and tell me what 
are your improssions, and what you tliinic of Mr. 
Daabeny's sjiecch. There'll bo noching done 
in the House before four, and you'll be able to 
riw np to mo." 

"Certainly I will." 

"I have asked Mr. Kennedy to come, and 
Mr. FiUgibbon. I am so anxious about it, that 
I want to hear what different people say. Yon 
know, perhaps, that papa ii to be in the Cabinet 
if there's a change." 

"Is he indeed ?" 

"Oh, yes; and you'll come np?" 

" Of course I will. Do you expect to hear 
ranch of an opinion from Mr. Kennedy?" 

," Tea I do. Yon don't quite know Mr. Ken- 
nedy yet. And yon mnst remember that he will 
aay more to me than ho will say to you. He's 
Hot quick, jou know, aa you are, and has no en- 
ihnsiaain on any lubjecE ; but he has opinions, 
and sound opinions too." Phineaa felt thnt Lady 
Laara was in a slight degree scolding him for 
the disrespectful manner in whioh he had spoken 
I et Mr. Kennedy; and he felt also that he had 
d himself — that he had shown himself 
% and that she had seen and under- 

him," said he, 
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" t wish you to do both; bnl that will nil c 
in due lime. Ithinkilprahahleihat in lite early 
autumn there will be a graat gathering of the 
real Whit; Liberals at Loughlinter — of ihoM, 
mean, who have their heart in it, and are at l> 
same time gentlemen. If il is so, I nhould t 
sorry that you should not be tliorc. Yua need 
not mention it, bat Mr. Kennedy has just said a 
word al)out it to papa, and a word from him al- 
ways means ao much 1 Well, good-night ; and 
mind yon come up on Friday. You are going 
to ihe club now, of conrge. I envy yon i 
vour einbs more than I do the House; thouBh 
I feel that a woman's life i« only half a lifl 
she can not have a seat in Parliament." 

Then Phineaa went away, and walked down 
to Fall Mall with Laurenoe Filqtibbon. He 
would liavo preferred to take his walk alone, 
but he could not get rid of his afFifctionate conn, 
irymab. He wanted lo tbink over what had 
taken place during the evening; and, indeed, 
be did BO in spite of bis friend's converaation. 
Lady Laura, when shefln't saw him after his re- 
turn to London, had told him how anxious ber 
father was to congratnlate bim on hia seat, but 
the carl hod not spoken a word lo him on the 
subject. The earl bad been conrteons, as hosts 
customarily are, but had been in no way spe- 
cially kind to liim. And then Mr. Keimedy! 
As to going lo Loughlinter, he would not do 
snch a thing — not though the success of the Lib- 
eral party were to depend on it. He deilared 
to himsplfthai there were fiima things which u 
mnn could not do. But although he was not 
III together Eali>incd with what had occurred in 
Ponman Square, ho felt as he walked down, 
arm in arm with FiUgibbon, tliat Mr. Low and 
Mr. Low's counsels must be (aattered to the 
winds. He had ibr()wn the die in consenting lo 
Bland for Louphshnne, and must stand llie Imi- 
arJ ul the cast. 

"Bodad, Phin, my hoy, I don't think yon're 
listening to me at all," said Laurence Fitzgib- 

' I'm listening to every word vou sav," said 
Phineaa. 

"And if I banj to go down lo the nold coun- 
try nmiin Ibis scsHion, you'll go with roe ?" 

"IflcanlwIU." 

"That's my boy! And ii'g I that hope you'll 
have the chance. What's the good of turning 
these fellows out if one isn't to get something for 
one's trouble?" 
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It was three o'clock on the Thursday night 
before Mr. Daubeny's speech was tlnisbed. 1 
do not think thai there was any truth in tin- 
allegation made al the time, that he continued 
on hia legs an hour longer than the necesailics 
of his speech required, in order Ihai five or ax 
very ancient Whigs might be wearied ont ami 
shrink to their beda. Let a Whig have been 
ever so ancient end ever so weary, he would not 
hare been allowed to drpart from Weatminster 
Hull that night. Sir Everard Powell " 
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in bin bnth-chair at twelre, with a doctor on 
one aide of liim and a friend on the utber, in 
purlieu of the House, end did his duty 
line old Briton aa ho vas. That speech 
of Mr. Diiubeny's will nerer bo forgotton by any 
one wild beard it. Icb studied biiu^meas bod 
perhaps norer been equaled, iind yei not a word 
waa uttered for the BBymR of which he could be 
■iccused of going beyond the IJtniu of parlia- 
■nentaiy antagonisili. It is trao chat penonali- 
lies could uot have been closer, that accosationg 
of poliiieal digbonesty nnd of ^most wome than 
political cowardice and fnlschood could not have 
been clearer, ibat no words in the language 
oould bare attriboted moaner motives or more 
unucrnpuloug conduct. Bui, nerertheless, Mr. 
Daubcny in all that he said was parlianientarv, 
and bliowed himself to be a gladiator thoroughiy 
well trained for the arena in which be hod dc- 
H'cnded to the combat. Hia arrows were poi- 
Huned, and bis lanes was barbad, and bis shot 
was heated red, because such IhinKS are allowed. 
He did not poison bis cacinieB' wells or use Greek 
fire, because those things are not allowed. He 
knew eicHtcly the rules of the combat. Mr. 
Mildmaj sat and heard him withoat once raising 
hi« bat froDi bis brow, or speaking a word to his 
neighbor. Men on both sides of the House said 
(hat Mr. Mildmay suffered terribly ; but as Mr. 
Mildmay uttered no word of complaint to any 
lino, and was quile ready to take Mr. Daabeny 
by the band ihe next time they met in company, 
I do not know that any one was able to form a 
troe idea of Mr. Mildmay's fuolinga. Mr, Mild. 
may was an impawiive man who rarely spoke of 
[lis own feelings, and no doubt sat with bis bat 
low down over bis eyes in order that no man 
ndgbt judge of them on that occasitm by the 
impression on his features. " If he could have 
lefl off half an hour earlier it ivonid have been per- 
fect as an attack," said Barrtngton Erie in criti- 
cising Mr-Daubeny's speech, "but be allowed 
himself to sink into comparative weakness, and 
the glory of it whs over before the end."- Then 
came the division. The Liberals bad 833 votes 
10 314 for the Conservatives, and Therefore 
counted a majority of 19. It was said that so 
largo a number of raemboi's had never before 
voted at any division. 

"I own Tm disappointed," said Barringlon 
Krie to Mr. Ratler. 

" I ibought there would be twenty," said Mr, 
Batler- "I never went beyond that. I know 
they wonid have old Moody up, bnt I thought 
(iDnning woold have been too bard for them." 

" They say they've promised them both peer- 
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"Of coarse they must," said Mr. Itatler. 
" Lord de Torrier wants notbint; better, but it 
is rather hard upon poor Daubcny, I never saw 
sDcb an unfortunate old Tantalas." 

" He gets a good drop of real water now and 
naain, and I don't pit; him in the least. He's 
•-lover, of coitrie, and has made his o' 




be went to bed — for there hod been mncb trU 
umphant talking to bo done among Liberal 
tnembera after the division — was up at bis 
breakfast at Mrs, Baace's lodgings, by nine. 
There was a roatler which he was called upon 
to settle immediately iti which Mrs, Buuue her- 
self was much intoreaiud, and respecting which 
be bad promised lo give an answer on this very 
morning. A set of very dingy chambors np two 
pairs of stairs at No 9 Old Sqnare, Lincoln's Inn, 
to which Mt. Low had recommended him to 
transfer himself and all his belongings, were 
wailing bis occupation, should he resolve upon 
occupying theis. If be Intended to commence 
operations as a barriater, it would be necessary 
that he should have chambers and a clerk ; and 
before be had lefi Mr. Low's hoas« on Sunday 
evening be bad almost given Ibat gentleman 
authority (o secure for bim these rooms at No. 9. 
*' Whether yon remain in Parliament or* no. 
fou must make a beginning," Mr, Low had 
said; "and how are yon ever to pretond to 
begin if yon don'l have chambers?" Mr. Low 
hoped that he might be able to wean Phineas 
Bway from his Parliament bauble ; that he might 
indoce the yonog barrister to give up hi 
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before a third year had eommoncod. 
was a persistent man, liking very much when he 
did like, and loving very strongly when he did 
love. He would have many a log for Phineas 
Finn before he would allow that false Westmin- 
ster Satan to carry off iho prey as altogether bit 
own. If he could only get Phineas into the 
dingy chambers he might do much I 

But Phineas had now become so imbned with 
|ho Btmospherc of politics, had been so breathed 
upon by Lady Laura and Barrington Erie, that 
he could DO longer endure the thought of any 
other life than that of a life spent among the 
lobbies, A desire Ut help to beat the Conssrva- 
tives had fastened on his very soal, and almost 
made Mr. Low odions in bis eyes. He was 
afraid of Mr, Low, and for the nonce would not 
go to him any more ; bat be must see the porter 
at Lincoln's Inn, he mast write a line to Mr. 
and be mnst tell ULtb Bunce that for thij 
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but I've always a feeling that he has no business ' Bnt I al 

nhnre be is. I suppose we shall know all about ' have a 

'B by one o'clock to-morruw." 1 trial of 

Phineas, Hujqf^ i.had been post five before whichl 



"CcreatUKrlhorouHh 8treeE,Jira!i,lBe— , . 
"Mr DEAR Low:— Ibavo made up my mind 
against taking the chambers, and am now off lo 
the Inn to say that I shall not want them. Of 
course, I know what yon will think of rae, and 
it is very grievoos to me to have to bear the 
hard judgment of a man whose opinion Rvalue 
BO highly ; but, in tbo teeth of your terribly 
strong arguments, I think that there is something 
to he said on my side of tlie question. This 
seat in Parliament baa come in my way by 
chance, and I think it would be pasillanimous 
in me to reject it, feeling, as I do, that a seat in 
Parliament confers very gieot honor. I am, 
loo. very fond of politics, and regard legislation 
as the finest profession going. Had I any one 
dependent on me, I probably might not be jnsti- 
jied in following the bent of my inclinati 
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the world, and therefore, 
make the attempt. If, after a 
I or two st'ssinns, 1 should fail in tba»' 
attempting, it will nut even then be loo 
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late to go bocb lo (he bi?tt«r wny. I can m 
70U thai at uiy rale it a nul lay intontioii 1 
We. 

" I know very wpH how yon. will fret nnd fume 
one wbat I sa;, and Uow utlerlv I shall fail 
brinlpng jon roniid to ra; wav of thinkinir ; but 
RB I malt write to lell joa of ray decision, 1 
tfrunfruTn ilefcniiing myself to the best 
my ability. Youm always faithfully, 

" PiimiiAS Finn." 

Mr. Low received thia letter at his chambers, 
,^d whc^n ho had rend it, he simply pressed his 
lips closely together, placed the sheet of paper 
Mck in its envelope, and pat it into a drawer at 
his left hand. Having done thia, he went on 
with Irbat work he had before him, as though 
hia (Viend's decision were a matler uf 110 coose- 
quence to him. At far as be was coneemed the 
thing was done, and there should be an ei 
iL So be told himself; but nevertheless his 
mind was fall of it all day; and, thouEh be 
wrote not a word of answer lo Phineas, he 
made a reply wiihin hia own miud to every one 
iif the arguments used in the letter. "Groat 
houOTsI How can there be houorin what comes, 
as he aajs, by chauce ? He hasn't sense enoQgh 
to understand that the honor comes from (he 
mode of winning it, and from the mode of wear, 
ing it; and that the very fact of his being mem- 
lier for Lonphshaoe at thia instant aimply proves 
Lhat liOnghshano ahonid have had no privilege 
Id return a member ! No one dependent on 
kim! Are not his faiher and hia mother and 
hia sisters dependent on him as long rs he must 
enltheirbread tillhe ean earn bread of hisown? 
He will never earn bread of his own. Re will 
always be eating brgad that olhors have earned." 
In this way, before the day was over, Mr. Low 
became very angry, and swore to himself that 
lie wonld hare nothing more 10 say to Phineaa 
Finn. But yet he found himself creating plana 
hr eneounletiag and conquering the parliamcnC- 
arv fiend who was at present so croeUy potent 
hia pupil. It was not till the third evening 
he told his wife that Finn had made up his 
[ not to take chambers. "Then I would 
nothing mare to say to him," aaid Mrs. 
.. aavagely. "For the present I can have 
Ithtng more to say to him." " But neither 
jw nor ever," said Mrs. Low, with great um- 
[ihasis; "he has been false to you." "No," 
snid Mr. Low, who was a man thoroughly and 
iKonghCfnlly just at all points ; " he has not been 
lidse to md. He bos always meant what he has 
said, when he was aaying it. But he is weak 
and blind, and tties like a moth to the candle; 
otie pitieii the poor moth, and would save him a 
slump of hi) wing if it be possible." 

Ptiineas, when he hnd written his letter 10 
Sir. Low, started off for Lincoln's Inn, making 
Ly throngh the well-known dreary streets 
of Sobo, and through St Giles'l to Long Acre. 
" knew CTB^ corner well, for he bad walked 
Be road almost daily Ibr the last three 
He had cobccived a liking for the route, 
he might easily hare changed without 

addition to the distance, by passing Ihrouch 

Oxford Street and Holbom ; but there was an 
which he prided himaelf in 
fmojc by t!ia moat direct passage, and be de- 
«taiBd to lumaelf very often that things dreary 



and dinpy lo the eye might be good in themselves. 
Lincoln's Inn itself is dingy, and (he Law Courta 
therein are perhaps the meanest in which Equity 
ever disclosed herself. Mr. Low's three rooms 
in the Old Square, each of them brown with 
the binding of law books and with (he dust col- 
lected oo law papers, and with fnrnilure that 
had been brown always, and had become browner 
with years, were perhaps as unBitractirc to the 
eye of a young pupil as any rooms which were 
ever entered. And the atudy of the (Chancery 
law itseli ii not an allnring puhnit till the mind 
has come to hare some insight into the beamy 
of its ultimate object. Phineas, during his 
three years' course of reasoning on these things, 
hud taught himself to believe that things ugly 
on the outside might be very beantiful within ; 
and had therefore come 10 prefer crossing Poland 
Street and Soho Square, and so continuing his 
travels by the Seven Dials and Long Acre. His 
morning walk was of a piece with his morning 
studies, and he look pleasure In the gloom of 
both. But now the taste of his palate hod been 
alreod}^ changed by the glare of the lamps in 
and about palatial Wcalminsler, and he found 
that St. Giles's was diaagrceable. The wavs 
aboDt Pall Mall and across the Park to Parlia- 
ment Street, or to the Treasury, were much 
pleasanter, and the new ofHces in Buwtiing 
Street, already half built, absorbed alt that in- 
terest which he had hitherto been able 10 lake 
in the suggested hat DDcommeucod GrCGlii>n of 
new Law Courts in the neighborhood of Lin- 
coln's Inn. As he made his way lo the porter's 
lodge under the great gate-way of Lincoln's 
Inn, he (old himself (hat he was glad that be 
had escaped, at any rate for awhile, from a life 
so dull and dreary. If ho could only sit in 
chambers at the Treasury instead of chambers 
in lhat old court, how mnch pleasaQter it would 
be I After ail, as regarded thai question of in- 
come, it might well be that the Treasury cham- 
bera should be the more remunerative, and the 
mure qaickty remunerative, of the two. And, 
as he thought. Lady Laura might be compati- 
ble with the Treasury chambers and Parliament, 
hut could not possibly be made compatible with 
Old Square, Lincoln's Inn. 

But nevertheless there caiiie upon him a feel- 
ing of sorrow when the old man at the lodge 
seemed to be rather glad than otherwise ibnl he 
did not want the chambers. " Then Mr. Green 
can have them," said the porter; " ihal'll he 
good nowa for Mr. Green. 1 don't know what 
the gen'lmen'll do for chambers if things goes 
on as they're going." Mr. Green was welcome 
to the chamhen as far as Phineas was concern- 
ed ; but Phineas felt nerertbcleas a certain 
amount of regret that he should have been com- 
pelled 10 abandon a thing which was regarded 
both by the porter and by Mr. Green oa being 
so desirable, He had however written his letter 
to Mr. Low, and made his promise to Barring- 
ton Erie, and was bound to Lady Laura Stand, 
isb I and he walked out throngh the old jsala- 
way into Chancery Lane, resolving that he 
would not even viut Lincoln's Inn again for a 
year. There were certain books— law books — 
wliich he would read at auch inlervals of leisure 
as politics might give him ; hue within the pre- 
cincts of the inns of Court he would nut again 
put his foot for twelve months, let learned pan- 
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ilitfl of the law — such for irutnnco as Mr. and 
Mrs. T«w~sBv what tiiey miglit. 

He hnd told Mra. Bunce, before Iid loft his home 
ufler bn^iikfiist, ttal he should for the prcseni 
reotHin aadar her ronf. She had been much 
tfratifiad, not simply bacanse IndEinRS in Grenl 
Mai'lboruugh Street are less readily let thaa 
■ibambers in Lincoln's Inn, bnt also because it 
was a great honor to her lo baiie a member of 
Parliumenl in ber house. Mambers of Parlia- 
meot are not so common ahool Oxford Street 
lis the* are in the heigliborlibod of Fall Mall and 
St. Jiimes'a Square. But Mr. Baace, when he 
eame to liin dinner, did not join as heartily as 
he shoold have done in his wife's rejoicing. Mr. 
Bonce was in the employment of certain copy- 
ing law^tationers in Carey Street, and hud a 
strong belief in the law ax a profi^B^ion ; but he 
had none whatever in the Hooee of Commons. 
"And he's given up goinj- into chambers?" said 
Mr. Bnnce to hia wife. 

"Given it np altogether for the preeeat," said 
Mrs. Bailee, 

"And ho don't mean to havo no clerk?" said 
Mr. Bunce. 

" Not nnless it is for hia Parliament work." 

" There ain't no clerks wanted for that, and 
what's worse, there ain'l no fees to pay 'em. I'll 
lell you what it is, Jane— if yon don't look sharp 
thore won't he nothing lo pay yon before long." 

" Aad he in Purliument, Jacob!" 

"There ain't no salary for being in Parlia- 
ment, There are scores of them Parliament 
gonta ain't E"* so much as'll pay their dinnerB 
for 'em. And then if any body does trust 'em, 
there's no getting at 'cm to moke 'cm pay as 
there is at other folk." 

" I don't know that our Mr. Phinea^ will ever 
be like that, Jacob." 

"That's gammon, Jane. That's the way as 
woman Rets themselvos toot in always. Our 
Mr. Phineas ! Why should our Mr. Phineas be 
belter than any body else ?" 

" He's always acted handsome, Jacob." 

"There was 0iu3 time be couldn't pay hislodg- 
iagi for well-nlnh nine months, till hia governor 
come down with the money. I don't know 
whether that was handsome. It knocked mo 
aljout terrible, 1 know." 

"Ho always meant honest, Jacob." 

"I don't know that I care much (oY a man's 
meaning when he runs short of money. How 
is he going to see his nay, with his seat in Par- 
liament, and this giving np of his profession? 
He owes ns near a quarter now." 

"He paid mo two months this morning, Ja- 
cob; so he don't owe a farthing." 

"Very well ; ea much the better for ns. I 
siiall just have a Few words with Mr. Low, and 
see what he says lo it. For myself I don't think 
half so much of Parliatncnt folk as some do. 
They're for promising every thing before they're 
elected ; hut not one in twenty of 'em is as good 
BS his word when he gets there." 

Mr. Bunce was a copying joarneyman. who 
spent ten honra a day in Carey Street with a 
pen between his fingers ; and after that he would 
often spend two or three hoars of the night with 
a pen between his OnKcri: in Marlborongh Sin 
He was a thoroughly bard-worlting man, doing 
pretty well in the world, for he had a good honse 
aver Ills bead and always could find re 



bread for his wife and eE^ht children ; bat, ner- 
erthelese, he was nn unhappy man became he 
auiiered from jioliiicBl grievances, or, I should 
more rorreccly say, that his grievances were 
ae mi-political and semi-social. He had no role, 
not being himself the tenant of the house in 
Great Marlborough Street. The tenant was a 
tailor who occupied the shop, whereas Bnnci 
occupied the whole of the remainder of tb% 
premises. Ha was a lodger, and lodgers 
not aa yet trnated with the francliiae. And 
had ideas, which he himaelf admitted 
raw, aa to the injusliee of the manner In whii 
he whs paid (or his work. So much a folic, 
without reterenco to the way in which bis work 
was done, withoat regard to the success of hia 
work, with no questions asked of himself, was, 
as he thonghl, no proper way of remnnera^ng n 
man for his labors. He had long since joined a 
Trade Union, and for two years past had paid a 
Enbacription of a shilling a week toward its ftinds. 
He longed to be doing some battle aguinit bis 
superiors, and to be putting himsielf in opposition 
to bis employers ; not that be objected personally 
to Messra. Foolscap, Margin, & Vellum, who al- 
ways made much of him as a useful nmn ; but 
because some such antagonism weald ho manly, 
and the fighting of some battle would be the 
right thing to do. " If Labor don't mean lo eo 
to the wall himself," Bunce would saj to hia wile, 
'" Labor must look alive, and pat somebody else 

Mrs. Bunce was a comfortable motherly wom. 
an, who loved her husband but haled politics. 
As he had an aversion to hia snperiors in thu 
world because they were snperiorB, so had she 
liking for them for the same reason. She der] 
spised people poorer than herself, and ihongl 
it a fair subject for boasting that ber cbildi 
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small a morsel, she took care that they had it,' 
in order that the boasi might be mHintaii ' 
The world had once or twice been almost too 
mnch for her — when, for instance, her hupband 
had been ill ; and again, to tell the truth, for tha 
last three months of that long period in which 
Phineas had omitted lo pay his bills ; but sha 
had kept a fine brave heart during those troubles, 
and could honestly swear that the childi 
WR]-s had a bit of meat, thoagh she herself bi 
tieen accasionally withoat it for days togetbep. 
At such times she would be more than ordinr 
rily meek to Mr. Margin, and especially 
eons to the old lady who lodged in her first-fli 
drawing.room — for Phineas lived up two pair 
of stairs — and she would excuse snch servility 
by dcclariiJg that there was no knowing how 
soon she niiglit want assistance. But her hus- 
band, in such emergencies, would become furi- 
ous and (juarrel.aome, and would declare that 
Labor was going to the wall, and that something 
very strong must be done at once. That shil. 
ling which Bunce paid weekly to the Union she 
regarded as being abaolntely thrown away — as 
mnch so aa though he chsI it weekly into tho 
Thames. And she had told him so, over and 
over again, making heart-piercing allnaions to 
the eight children and to the hit of meat. He 
would always endeavor to explain to her that 
1 there was no other way under the sun for keep- 
ing Labor from being sent to the wall ; hnt he 
wonld do ao hopelessly and altogether ineficctn- 
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iVj, and she hnd come to rc|;anl hini bb n luna- 
tic 10 Ihc extent of that one weekly shilling. 
She had a woman's instincliro pariialiiy Tor 
imelineiB in a man, and was very fond of 
Finn bei.-augB he »h8 handsame. And 
.. . WBi very prond of bira because ho was 
member of Parliament. She hul beard — 
husband, who had lold her ilic fact 
'ith much disEiisl — that the Bona of dukes and 
earls go into Pflrlinment, and sbe liked to Ihiali 
ibM [lie fina young luao to wI)oiii ehe talked 
mars or less every dity should sic with the eons 
of dukes and earls. When Phlneas had really 
inght disCresB upon her by owint; her some 
forty poands, she coiild never bring 
be ancry wilh htm, because he was 
and because he dined out with lords, 
'ind sbe had triamphed tirently over her has- 
hiad, who hod desired to be severe upon bis 
irislocratic debtor, when the money had all 
been paid in a lump. 

"I don't know ihnl he's any grenl calrh," 
Bnnee had said, when ilie pr(<h[>eL-t of iheir 
i^ger's departure had boea delinted betwcun 

Jacob," snid his wife, "I don't think you 
ii when you've got people respcelable about 

" The only respectable man I know," said Ja- 
toh, " is the man as earns his bread; and Mr- 
Finn, as I take il, is a lonj; way from that yet." 
Phlncas returned lo his loAgings before ho 
went down lo hia einb, and again told Mrs. 
Sance that be had altogether nxide up his mind 
about the chambers. "If you'll keep mo I shall 
rtfty here for Ihc first session I dare any." 

"Of course we shall he only too proud, Mr. 
Finn; and though it mayn't perhaps be quite 
the place for a member of Parliament — " 
'"But 1 think it is quite the place." 

1 very good of yon lo nay so, Mr. Finn, 
'II do oar very beat to make you comfort- 
Respectable we are, I may say ; and 
■gh BuDce ia a bit rough somotimeB— '' 
Never to me, Mr«. Bunoe." 
" Bot he is rough, and silly, too, with his rad- 
ical nonsense, paying a shilling a week to a 
na;ty Union just for nolhinn. Still he moans 
welt, and there ain't a man who works harder . 
fur his wife and children ; that I will say of him. I 
And if he do talk poliiics — " 

Bat I like a man lo talk poUiica, Mrs. 

For a genllonian in Parliament of eonrse il 
ia proper; but 1 never could see what coed il 
could do lo a law-9tntioner ; and when he talks 
of Labor going to the wall, I always ask him 
whether he didn't get hia wages regnlar lost 
Saturday. Bat, Lord love you, Mr. Finn, when 
a man as is a journeyman has look np politics 
and joined a 'Trnde Union, he ain't no better ' 
than a niilo-slone tor bis wife to take and talk 



After that Phincas went down to the Reform 
Club, and mode one of those who were bnizing 
there in little crowds and otlering Iheir prophe- 
cies as to futare events. Lord do Terrier was 
M go out. That was certain. Wlietlier Mr. 
Uildmny was to come in was uncerloin. That 
he wonld go to Windsor to-morrow morning 
*M not to be dnubted ; but it was ihonghl vi-ry 
I(ri)sble that he might plead hia age, and de- 



nndcrtake the rcEponsilnlily of forming 
1 a Minislry. 

< " And what then ?" said Phineaa to bis Edend 
Fiizglbbon. 

" Why, then there will be a choice out of 
three. There ia the duke, who is the moat in- 
competent man in England; there is Monk, who 
ia the moat unfit ; and there ia Gresham, who is 
the moat unpopular. I can't conceive it possible 
lo find aworse Prime Minister than cither of Uiu 
three; but the country affords no other." 
" And which would Mildmay name ?" 
"All of Ihcm, one after the other, so as to 
make the embarrassmcnl the greater." That 
was Mr. Filigibbon's description uf the crisis; 
but then it was understood that Mr. Fitz|{ihbuu 
was given to romancing. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



FiTZGiBBON sndPhioeas staricd together from 
Pali Mall for Portnjan rtquarc, as both of them 
had promised to call on Lady Laura, but Filx- 
gihhou turned in at Brooks's as they walkctl np 
St. Jnines's Square, and Phincas went on by 
himself in a, cab. "You shoald belong here." 
said Fitzgibbon as hia friend entered ihp cab, 
and Phineas immediately began lo feel that ho 
would have done nothing till he could get itlla 
Brooks's. It might be very well to begin by 
talking politics at the Reform Club. Soch 
talking had procured for him his seat at Loagli- 
Shane. But that was done now, and stsnelhlng 
more than talking wna wanted for any farther 
progresa. Nothing, as he told himseKi of po- 
litical import was managed at the Reform Club. 
No influence from thence was over brooght la 
bear upon the adjustment of places und«r the 
Government, or upon the arrangement of cab- 
inets. It might be veiy well lo count votes 
at the Reform Club; but after the votes had 
boon counted — had been counted succcjiftilly — 
Brooka'a was the place, aa Phineas believed, to 
learn at tlie earliest moiment what wonld he the 
eitact resnlt of the snccese. He most got into 
Brooks's, if it might be po^iblo for him. Fits- 
gibbon was not exactly the man lo propose him. 
Perhaps the Earl of Brentford would do it. 

Lady Laura was at home, and with bar was 
sitting — Mr. Kennedy. Fhinens had intended 
to bo triumphant oa he entered Lady Laura's 
room. Ho was there with the exprOB purpose 
of triumphing in the auccess of their great parly, 
and of singing a ploaannt ptean in conjunction 
with Lady Laura, But his trumpet was i 
of tune at once when he saw Mr. Kennedy, 
said hardly a word as he gave his hand to Lady 
Lnura, and then afterward to Mr. Kennedy, 
who choao to greet him with this show of cor- 

"I hope you are satisfied, Mr. Finn," said 
Lady Laura, laughing. 

" And is that all ? I thought to have found 
your joy qoile irrepressible." 

" A bottle of soda-water, though i< 
lively tbing when opened, won't mi 
vivacity beyond a cerloia period. Lady Laaik" ■ 
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" And jonhare hsil jaurgas let off ulready 7' 

" Well — jes ,- at any rale, iho spucicring part 
of it, Nineteen ia very well, but tlie question is 
nfaethar wc migtit not have bod twentj-oiie." 

"Mr. Kennedy hasjaat been eajing that not 
B Kingle available rote bus been miseed on oar 
bide. He haajuat come from Bioulu'e, and that 
Kcma to be what tlicy Bay there." 

So Mr. Kennedy also was a member of 
Brooks's ! At llie Eefonn Club thoro certainly 
bad been nil idea thai the number might bavo 
been swelled to twenty-one ; bat ihen, aa PhineaB 
began to nnderstand, nothing woe correctly 
known at the Reform Club. For an accurate 
appreciation of the political balances of the day, 
yoQ must go to Brooks's. 

"Mr. Kennedy muBC of eonne be right," said 
Phinnas. "I don't belong to Brooks's mysolf. 
But I was only joking, Lady Laura. There is, 
I suppose, no iloabl that Lord de Terrier is ont, 
and tliat is every thing. " 

" He has prolubly tendered hio resignation," 
said Mr. Kennedy. 

" That is the same thing," said Phineas, 
MDgbly. 

"Not exactly," said Lady Laura. " Shoald 
there bo any difficulty about Mr. Mildmay, he 
might, at the Queen's request, moke another at- 

" With a majority of nineteen against bim ! " 
said Phineas. " Surely Mr. Mildms; is not the 
only roan in the country. There is the duke, 
and there is Mr. Gveslium — and there is Mr. 
Monk." Pbineas bad at bis tongue's end all 
(be lesson that be bad been able to learn at the 
Beform Club. 

" I should hardly think that the dnke would 
TBnture," said Mr. Konnedj. 

"Nothing venture, nothing have," said Phin- 
eas. "It is all very well to say that the duke 
is incompetent, but I do not know that any tjiing 
Tery wonderful is required in the way of gonina. 
The duka has held his own in botb Houses suc- 
cessfully, and he is both honest and popular. I 
Suite agree that a Prime Minister at the present 
ay should be commonly honest, and more than 
commonly popular." 

" So you are all for the duke, are yon ?" said 
Lady Laura, again smiling aa she spoke to him. 

"Certainlyi if we are deserted by Mr. Mild- 
niBy. Don't yoa think ao ?'' 

" I don't find it quite so easy lo make np my 
mind as yon do. I em inclined to think that 
Mr. Mildmay will form a Government; and as 
long as. there is that prospect, 1 need hardly 
commit myself to an opinion aa to his probable 
Bueeessor." Then the objectionable Mr. Ken- 
nedy took his leave, and Phineas was left alone 
with Lady Laura. ■ 

" It ia glorioua ; is it not ?" he began, as soon 
as ho foand the Geld to be open for himself and 
his own manteovring. But he was very young, 
and had not as yet learned the manner in which 
he might best advance his cause with such a 
woman as Lady Lanra Standish. He was tell- 
ing her loo clearly that he could have no grati- 
fication in talking with her unless he could be 
allowed to have her all lo himself. That might 
be very well if Lady Laura were in love with 
him, but would hardly be the way to reduce her 

"ill. FiiiD,"3aid she, smiling as she spoke. 




" I am sure that you did not mean it, lint y. 
were uncourteouB lo my friend Mr. Kennedy."! 

"Who? I? Was II Upon my woi^ | 
didn't intend to be uncoorteons." 

" If I bod thought you had intended it, c 
course I coald not tell yon 
take the liberty — for it is a 

"Oh no." 



" You are only loo kind to me, always." m 

" I know how clever yoa arc, and how exceUj 

lent are all your instincts ; but 1 see that yoa 

are a little impetnons. I wonder wbetlier yon 

will be angry if I take upon myself the task uf 

" Nothing yon conid say woold make me an- 
gry, ihongh yon might make me veiy unhappy.^ 

" I will not do that if I can help it. A meaj 
tor od^ht lo be veiy old, you know, and I anf 
infinitely older than you are." 

" I should have thought it was the 
indeed, I may say that I know that It is," si 
Phineas. 

"1 amnot lalking ofyeats. 'Tea 
little to do with ihe comparative e 
and women. A woman at forty is qnite old, 
whereas a^mau at forty is yoong. " Phineas, 
remembering that he ba^put down Mr. Ken- 
nedy's age as forty in I* own mind, frowned 
when he beard this, and walked about the room. . 
in displeasure. "And therefore," conlinuedj 
Lady Lanra, " I talk to yon aa thongh I were in 
kind of grandmother." jM 

"Yon shall be my great-grandm other if yon'| 
will only be hind enough to me to say what you 
really think." 

"You must not then be so impetuous, and 
you mnst be a little more careful to be civil to 
persona,tD whom you may not take any parlicu.- . 

lar fancy. Now Mr. Kennedy is s ~' " 

may be very nsefnl to you." 

" I do not want Mr. Kennedy to be of use If 

'■ That is what I call being impetuous- 
young — being a boy. Why snould no 
Kennedy he of use to yon as well as an 
elsef Yon do not mean to conqnor the 
all by yourself." 

" No ; bpt there is something mean to 
the expressed idea that I should make u 
any man, and more especially of a man whom 8 
don't like." 

And why do yon not like him, "Mr. 1 
Because be is one of my Dr. Fells.'' 
You don't like him simply beeausa hi 
not talk much. That may be a gi ' 
why you should not make of him a 
companion, because yon like talkative p 
bnl it should be no ground for dislike." 

Phineas panaed for a moment before be ■„ 
swered her, thinking whether or not it would U 
well to ask her some question which might pi 
duce from her a truth which he would not II 

hear. 'Then he did ask it. "And do y 
like him ?" bo said. 

paused, but only for a second. 
Ilhiok I may say that I do like him." 

■'No more than that?" 
Certainly no more than that; but thai % 



Ibiuk in a great deal." 
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"I wonder what jou would nay if any one 
tsksd ;aa whether yaa llksd me?" taiil Pbia- 
eaa, looking away from hor through the window. 
''Just the same; but wjihout the douhl, if 
the peraon who queitiioned mo hiid nnj rieht (□ 
a>k the qaeetion. There are not above one oi 
two wbo could have taeh a right," 

"And I was wrong, of coarse, lo aslc it about 
i.ICt. Kennedj," auid PMncus, looking out into 
Uba iquare. 
f "I did not BBj so." 

'.a yoii think it." 



e nolhing of lli 



Iw 



willing to be asked the question by you, 

quite willing to answer it. Mr. Keunody 

man of great wealth." 

"What can that hare Co do with 



and 



"Wait: 



t. you 



a Irish 



Phineaa liked being called 
an impetuous Irish boy, and came close to her, 
littinK where he could look up into hor fice j 
■nil then came a smile upon his own, and he 
nag very handsome. "I say that he is a man 
of great wealth," conCinoed Lady Laura ; " and 
■9 wealth gives influ(iiii:p, lie is of great use, po- 
UiiCBlly, to the party to which he belongs." 
■' Oh, politieallj !" 

" Am I to suppose yon care ngchini; for poli- 
tica ? To such men, to men who think as yon 
think, who are to si^n the same benches with 
yourself, and go inflftliD same lobby, and bo 
seen ni the satno clnb, it is your duty to be civil 
hoth for your own sake and fur that of ihc 
CBDac. It is for the hermits of sociaty to in- 
dulge in personnl disUkings — for men who hare 
never been active and never mean lo bo active. 
I hod been telling Mr. Kennedy haw rnnch I 
thought of yon— as a good Liberal." 
" And I came in and spoiled it alt." 
"Yes, you did. You knocked down my little 
Jiou«e, and I must build it nil up again." 
, "Don't trouble yourself, Lady liura." 
I <■ I shall. It will bo a great deal of trouble— , 
Pignat deal, indeed ; but I shall take it. J mean ' 
Jim to be very intimate with Mr. Kennedy, and , 
to ulioot his groUiie, and rn stalk his liecr, and to 
help to keep him in progress as a Liberal mem- 
ber of Parliament. I am quite prepared to ad- 
md, that he would go back without 
such help." 
Oh; I andeistand." 

■ I not believe ihst you do understand at 

I mflbl endeavor to make yoa do so by 

If yon are to be my political pupil, you 

any rate be obedient. The next time 

1 Mr. Kennedy, ask him hia opinion in- 

■lead of telling him yoiir own. ' Ue has been in 

Parliament twelve yean;, and he was a good deal 

ulder than yon when he began," At this mo- 

[ Uient a side door was opened, and tlje red-hair^ 

mii, red-bearded man whom Phinens bad seen 

■hfora entered the room. He heaitated a mo- 

F menl, as though he were gtung to retreat again, 

' lad tbon began tn pull about the books and tors 

•rhich lay on one of the distant tables, as though 

he wore In quest of some article. And he would 

hove retreated had not Lady Laura called to 

Mm. 

" Oswald," she said, " let me introduce you lo 
Mr. Finn. Mr. Finn, I do not think yon have 
uvormetmy broth<T, Lord Chiltcrn." Then the 
nra foang men bowed, and each of ihcm mut- 



tered something. " Do not ba in a hurty, Ob- 
wald. Yoa have nothing speciar Co lake you 
away. Here is Mr. Finn come to tell us who 
are all the possible new Prime Ministers. He is 
uncivil enongli nut Co have named pnpn." 

"Mv father ie out of the question," said Lord 
Chiltcrn. 

"Of course ho la." said Lady Laura; "hut I 
may be allowed my little joke," 

" I suppose he will at any rate be in the Cab- 
inet," said Fhinoas. 

"I know nothing whatever about politica," 
said Lord Chiltern. 

"I wish you did," said bis sister, "with all 
iny heart." 

" I never did, ond I never shall, for all yonr 
wishing. It's the meanest trade going, I think, 
and I'm sure it's the most dishonest. Thej talk 
of legs on the tarf, and of course there are legs; 
hut what are they lo the legs in the House. 
I don't know whether you are in Porliamcnt, Mr. 

"Yes, I am ; but do not mind me." 
, "I beg your pardon. Of couraa there ace 
honest mco^bore, and no doubt you are one of 



It honest — as yet," said Lady 



then 

" Ho is indifforoi 

" 1 was speaking of men who go into FarlJa- 
menC to look after Government plaros," said 
Lord Chiltern. 

"Thacis jusc what Pm doing," said Phineas. 
" Wiiy should not a man serve the Crown? He 
bas to work very hard fiir what he earns." 

" 1 don't believe that Che most of them work 
at all. Bowcvor, I beg your pardon. I didn't 
mean you in pnrtieolnr," 

" Mr. Finn is such a thorough politician that 
he will never forgive vou," said Ludy Lanra. 

"Yes, I will," said Phineas, "and I'll con- 
vert him some day. If he does come into the 
House, Lady Laura, I suppose he'll come on Che 
right hide?" 

"I'll never go inCo^the House, as yoa call il," 
said I^rd Chiltern. '• But 111 tell you what j 
I shall be very happy if you'll dine with me to- 
morrow at Moroni's. They give you a cajjital 
little dinner el Moroni's, anil they've the best 
Chateaa Yquem in London." 

" Do," said Lody Laura in a whisper. " Oblige 

Phineas was engaged to dino >vith one of the 
Vice-Chancel lors on the day named. He had 
never before dined at the house of this great law 
luminary, whose accquaintance ho had made 
throat-h Mr Low, and he had thought a great 
deal of the occasion. Mrs. Freemantle had sent 
him the invilationn early a fortuight ago, and 
he undentnod there was to' be an elaborate 
dinner-pnrCy. He did not know it for a fact, 
hut be was in hopes of meeting iho expiring 
Lord Chancellor. He considered it (o be his 
dnty never to throw away such a chance. He 
would in all respects have prcterred Mr. Free- 
mantle's dinner in Eaton Place, dull andheavy 
though it might probably be, to the chance of 
Lord Chillem'B companions at Moroni's. What- 
ever might be the fauica of our hero, ha was not 
given 10 what is generally called disaipation by 
the world at large—by which the world means 
self-indulgence. He cared noC a brass farthing 
for Morooi'i Chateau Yquem, nor for tho won- 
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drausi^ studied repoet which he would donblless 
Und prepared for him m that oelebrat^d cstiiblish- 
ment iu St. James's Street; nut a rurthing as 
compnred with the ehsnce of mectinc so grpnt a 
mna as Lord Moles. And Lord Chiltem'a 
friends might probably be juet the men whom ho 
tvonld not deiiire to know. But Lndy Laura's 
retiiieet overrode every thing with liim. She 
had fiskcd htm to oblige her, and of course he 
wonld do so. Hod he been going to dine with 
the incoming Frimo Minisler, he would bnvo put 
ofThis engagement at her lequeat. He was not 
quick cnon^li to make an answer without hesita- 
tion; but after a moment's pause lie said ihn.i 
ha should be most happy lo dine with Lord Chil- 
tem at Moroni's. 

"Tbtti'B right; 7,30 sharp, onlj I can tell 
yon, you won't meet any iiiher inembere." Then 
the servant announced more visitors, and Lord 
Chilcem escaped out of the room before he was 
seen by the new-comers. These were Mrs. Bon. 
teen, and Laurence Fitzgibbon, and then Mr, 
Bonleen, and after them Mr. Ratler, the Wlii[j, 
vihowaa iu a violent hurry, and did not sta; there 
ft moment, and then Barrington Erie and yonng 
Lord James Fitz-Howard, the youogcst son of 
the Duke of St. Bungay. In twenty or thirty 
minutes there was a gathering of Liberal political 
uolahililies in Lady Laura's di-awing-room. 
There were two great piece.'! of news by which 
iheywereallenlhralled. Mr. Mildmay would oot 
be Prime Minisler, and Sir EvBratd Powell was 

Edead. Of course nothing quite positive could 
known about Mr. Mildmay. Ho was 1 
with the Queen at Wioibor on th*morr( 
eleven o'aiock, and it was improbablo that he 
would tell his mind to any one before lie told it 
to her Majesty. But there was nu doabt that he 
had engaged " the duke " — so he was called by 
Lord James — to gu down to Windsor with him, 
that ho might be in reailiness if wanted. "I 
liave learned that at home," said Lord James, 
who had just heard the news from his sister, who 
had heard it from the duc1)f ss. Lord James was 
delighted with the importance given (a him by 
his father's coming journey. From Iliie, and 
from other equslly well-known circumstances, it 
was surmised that Mr. Mildmay would decline 
the task proposed to him. This, nevertheless, 
was only a surmise, whereas the fact with refer- 
ence to Sir Everard was fully substantiated. 
The gout had fiown to his stomach, ond he was 
detld. "By — yes; as dead as a herring," said 
Mr. Batter, who at that moment, however, was 
Tiot-within hearing of either of the ladies present. 
And then he rubbed his hands, and looked as 
thongh be were delighted. And be was delight- 
ed — not because his old friend Sir Everard was 
I the excilement of the tragedy. 






a ieid in bis last n 



," said Laurence Fitigibbon, 
take it for granted that he will go straight to 
heaven," "I hope there will be no crowner'a 
quest, Rnller," said Mr, Bonleen ; " if there is I 
don't know how you'll get ont of it." "I don't 
see anything in it so horrible, " snid Mr. Batler. 
"if a fellow dies leading his regiment we don't 
think any thing of it. Sir Eiernrd's vote was 
of more service to his country than any thing 
that a colonel or a captain can do." Bnt nevcr- 
(s I think that Mr. Rjttler was somewhat in 
drMd of future newspapers paragraphs, sliould 




it be fonnd necessary to summon a 
inquest to sit upon poor SirEvorard. 

While this was going on, Lady Lanra U 
Phineos apart for a moment. '' I am k 
obliged to von ; I am indeed," she said. 

■•What'nonsense." 

" Nerer mind whether it's 
hut I am. 1 can't explain it ail now, hut I dl 
so want you to know my brother. You may be ' 
of tbe greatest service to him, of the very great- 
est. Ho is not half so had as people say he is. 
In many wavs h^is very good, very good. And 
he is very cfavor." 

"At any rale I will think and believe no ill of 

" Jnatso; do not believe evil of him — not more 
evil than you see. I am so anxious, bu very anx- 
ious to try to put him on his logs, and I find it 
so difficult to get any connecting link with him, 
Papa will not speak with him, becaoae of m 
ey." 

"But he is friends with you." 

"Yes; I think he ioTes itie. 1 saw how 
tasteful it was to you to go to him ; and prohc 
you were engagei! ?" 

"One can always get 
if there is an object," _ 

" Yes ; just so. And the object was 
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ot?" 



b of tbingj 
oblid 



Him 



Daubeny's ^ 
wonld not miss it for worlds," 

"I wonder whether yon would go abroad with 
my brother in the autumn? But I have no right 
to think of such a thing ; have I ? At any rate 
I willnot thinkofit yet. Good-bye; I shall see 
yoh perhaps on Sunday if yon are in town." 

Pbioeas walked down to Westminster with 
his mind very full of Lady Laura and LortI Chil- 
tern. What did she mean by her affectionate 
manner to himself, and what did she mean by 
the conlinnal praises which she lavished upon 
Mr. Kennedv J Of whom was she thinking. 
moBt,Sf Mr, Kennedy, or of bitn ? She hed calP^ 
ed herself his mento'r. Was the description of 
her fcelincB toward himself, as conveyed in that 
name, of a kind to be gratifying to him 7 No ; 
he thought not. But then might it not be witli. 
in his power to change the nature of those feel- 
ings ? She was not in love with him at present 
He could not make any boast to himsc"" 
bend. But it mi^ht be within bis npwe — 
pel her to love bim. The femalofcenlor n ., 
be softened. That she could not lore Mr. EsB 
nedy, be tboughi that he was quite sore. There 
was nothing like love in her manner to Mr. Ken- 
nedy. As to Lfird Chillern, Pliiueas wonld do 
whatever might be in his power. All that he 
really know of Lord Chillern was that he b ' 
gambled and that he had drunk. 



esentj^^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE NEW OOTEBNMEIIT. 

Is the House of Lords that night, and i 

House of Commons, the oatgoing Ministers tni 

their explanations. As our buaines* at the piM. 
ent moment is with the Commons, we will con- 
fine ounclves to their chamber, and will do ho 
the more willingly because the upshot of what 
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din {he two places wot tlie same, The 
suing Ministers were vory gravo, rery nelf- 
IsEoTj, kill) very courteiiug. In regaid Co 
hnttesy it may be declared [hat no stranger to 
M ways uf tho place could have nnderstood bovr 
Icb aon wards could be spoken by Mr. Daubeny, 
in, so quickly after tbe very sharp wordi 
h he had uttered when he only expected to 
B beaten. Ha annonneed to hie fellow-com- 
moners ibnt his riclit honorable friend and col- 
langae. Lord de Terrier, bud Ihought it right to 
retire liMra the Treasury. Laid de Terrier, in 
oonstitutlonal obedience to tbc vvlc of the House, 
Imd resigned, and the Queen had been grRcioualy 
pleased to accept Lord de TorriBr'a reaiiinalion, 
Mr. Daubeny oonld only farther inform tlie House 
(hat her Majesty had Eignified her pleaHure that 
M r. Mildmav should wait upon her to-morrow at 
an o'clock. Mr. Miidmny— bo Mr. Daubeny 
_ irstood — would he with her Majesty to-mor- 
VUthat hoar. Lord deTerrierhadfoundilta 
[bis daiy lo reconiniand her Majesty to aanJ for 
k Mildmny. Such was the real import of Mr. 
'' 'a speech. That fartherportion of it in 
ssplainedwith blandest, most benaficont. 



if parQ*, had the Houw itilowed it 
BTteasnry benches for a month or two ; and ex- 
bned also that his ^tfty wouM never recrimi- 
^, would neverreto^kril for evil, would in no- 
>py the ractiouWipposiiion of their ad- 
3s; that hii party would now, as it ever 
P done, carry itself with the moekneBB of the 
'the wisdom of tho serpent ; all this, I 
10 generallr felt by centlomen on bulb 
is of the House to bo " leather and pranclia," 
ihst very little attention was paid to it. The 
eraat point was that Lord do Terrier had resign- 
ed and that Mr. Miidmay had been summoned 
Id Windsor. 

Tho Qneen had sent fur Mr. Mildmny in eom- 
Dlianca with advice given to her by Loiil do Ter- 
ser. And yet Lord de Terrier and his ttrs^tieu- 
tennnthad used all the most practiced efforts of 
their eloqaence for the last ihreo days in endeav- 
nring; to make their countrymen believe that no 
more nuiittinf* Minister than Mr. Mildmay ever 
iiltBuipted to hold the rclna of office 1 Nothing 
had been too bad for them to say of Mr. Mildmay 
—and yet, in the very Rret moment in which they 
found ihemselvea unable to Carry on the Govern- 
ment Ihemselfes, they advised the Queen to send 
fdr that most incompetent and baneful statesman ! 
^^^Se who are conversant with our own methods 
^^^Kpolitiea, see nothing odd in this, because we 
^^^Bnsecl to it ; bat sijreiy in the eyes of strangers 
^^^|h pMCtice must be vg:j singular. There is 
^^^Hhhie like it in any other country — nolhiag as 
^^^^K Nowhere is therethe eame good-humored, 
^^^■Ktlonate, prize-fighting ferocity in politics, 
^^^■e lenders of (nir two great parties are to each 
^^^Ber exactly ssare the two champions of tbe ring 
BKiw knock eacb other attout for the belt and for 
la Sve hundred pounds a ude once inevery two years. 
JIowtheyHyataach other, striking as though each 
idow should carry death if it were but possible! 
And yet there is no one whom tbe Birmingham 
— '^Btaio respects so highly as he does Bill Burns 
iBrighton Bully, or with whom he has so murh 
'-»" in dlMUBaing tho raeriis of a pot of half- 
' ' D it was with Mr, Daubeny. 
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nnd Mr. MildmaT. In private life Mr. Daubrny 
almost adulated Iiis elder rival, and Mr. Mildmay 
never omitted an opportooiiy uf inking Mr. Uuu- 
bfiny warmly by the hand. It is not so In [ho 
United Slates, There tbe same political ciiiDtly 
exists, but tbe political enmity producn pnvaiu 
haired. Tbe leaden of parties thcie really mean 
what tiiey say when tbey abuse each other, and 
are in earnest when tbey talk as thoa)i;b they 
were about to tear each other limb from limli. 
I doubt whether Mr. Daubeny would have injurtld 
a hair of Mr. Mlldmay's venerable head, even 
for an assurance of six continued monlbi in oftlcc. 

When Mr. Daubeny had completed his stale- 
ment, Mr. Mildmay simply told tho House Ihal 
he had received and would obay hor Majesty's 
commands. The House wonid of couise under- 
stand that he by no moans meant to aver that the 
Quean would even commission him to form a 
Ministiy. But if bo took nosuch command from 
her Majesty it would twculoe his duty to recom- 
mend her Maj<;sty to impueo tbo task upon some 
other person. Tlicn every tbingwiis said that had 
to be said, and members returned to their clubf. 
A cenain damp was thrown over the juj of some 
excitable Liberals by tidings wliicli resrhed (lie 
House during Mr. Daubcny'sspaech. Sir,Evcr- 
ard Powell was no more dead than was Mr. 
Daubeny himsalf. Now it is very on]>lea*ani to 
iind that your news is nntrue, wiien you have 
been at m'eat pains to disseminate it, "Oh, bill 
be is dead, "said Mr. Raller. " Lady Powell as- 
sured me half an hour ago," said Mr. Katler'g 
opponent, -' that he was at that moment a grcaT 
deal belte^han he has beea for the lost tlirni 
months. Tlic journey down to th(.> Hoasc did 
iiim a world of good. "Then we'll have him 
down for ever)' division," aaid Mr. Raller. 

Tho political portion of London was in a fo- 
ment for the next five davs. On the Sundiiy 
morning i[ was known that Mr. Mildmay had de- 
clined to put himself at the head of n Liberal 
Government. He and the Duke of St. Bungny, 
and Mr. Plantageoet railiner, had been in con- 
ference BO often, and so long, that it may almost 
be sold they lived together in confaronco. Tlicn 
Mr, Greaham had been with Mr. Mildmay, and 
Mr. Monk also. At tbe dobs it was said bv 
many that Mr. Monk bad been with Mr. Milif- 
mny ; but it was also said very vehemently by 
others that no such interview h'ad taken place. 
Mr. Monk was a Radical, much admli'od by tliH 
people, sitting in Parliament for that most liudl- 
cal of nil conatituencles, tbe Pottery Hnmlets.wh" 
had never as yelljeen in power. It was Ihogrent 
question of the day whether Mr, Mildmay would 
or would not ask Mr, Monk to join bim \ and It 
was said by those who habitually think at cvei'y 
period of change that tho time has now coma in 
which the dlAieuliies to forming a Government 
will at last be found to bo insnperahic, that Mr. 
Mildmay could not succeed cither with Mr, 
Monk or without him. There were at tbe pn's- 
entmomem two sections of ibuso gentlemen— itie 
section which declared that Mr. Mildmay hod 
sent for Mr. Monk, and tho section which de- 
clared thst he had not. But there were ulhun'. 
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which lie himself WHS to occupj, and ax to (he in- 
troduction of CBrtain frioDds of his own ; hot, bo 
■aid these tnntleiuen irho were supposed really 
to undotatand ihc matler, Mr. Gresham was nut 
willing to serve with the duke and with Hr. 
Palllser. Now everj body who know any thing 
knew that the dnke and Mr. Palliser were in- 
dispensuble to Mr. Mildmay. And a Liberal 
Go'ernment, with Mr. .Greshani in the oppo- 

ion, could not live half throach b session I 

I Snnday and Monday theso things were 
iliscossed; itnd on the Monday Lord de Ter- 
rier absolutely stated t« the Upper Honae that he 
bod received her Majesty's commands to form 
another Quvemmcnt. Mr. Duuheny, in half a 
doxen moal modest words — in words hardly au- 
dible, and most unlike himself—mudo his state- 
ment in the Lower House to the same effect. 
Then Mr. Batler, and Mr. Bonteen, and Mr. 
Barrincton Erie, and Mr. Laurence Fitigibhon 
aroused themsclvoa and swore that sndi things 
oonld not be. Should the prey which theyhadwon 
or theniscives, the sjioil of their bows and nr- 
ows, he snatched from ont of their very mouths 
ly treachery. Lord de Terrier and Mr. Dauheny 
could not ventWre even to make another atierapt 
unless they did so in combination with Mr. Greah- 
sm. Such a combination, said Mr, BarrinKton 
Erie, would he disgraceful (o both parties, but 
wonld prove Mr. Gceshani to be as fnlse as Satan 
himself. Early on the Tuesday morning, when 
it was known that Mr. Gresham had been at 
Lord de Terrier's house, Barriugton Erie was 
mo lo confess that he had always been afraid of 
Mr. Grcsham. "I have felt for yeiuw,"sald he, 
"that if any body could break up the party 
it would he Mr. Gresham." 

On that Tuesday morning Mr. Gresham cer- 
tainty was with Lord de Terrier, but nothing 
earae of it. Mr. Gresham was either not enough 
like Satan for the occasion, or else he was loo 
closely like him. Lord do Terrier did not bid 
hinh enouEh, or else Mr. Gresham did not like 
Iriddin^s from that quarter. Nothing then came 
from this attempt, and on the Tuesday Dftcrnoon 
tlio Queen again sent for Mr. Mildmay. Dn tlie 
Wednesday morning the gentlemen who thought 
that the insuperable difficulties had at length 
arrived, begun to wear their longest faces, and 
to be triumphant with melancholy forebodings. 
Now at last there was a dead toek. Nobody 
could form a Government. It was assorted that 
Mr. Mililmoy had fallen at her Majesty's feet 
dissolved in tears, and had implored tobercliered 
from farther responsibility. It was well knovvn 
10 many at the clubs that the Queen had on 
that morning telegrnphod to Germany for adviCB, 
There were men so gloomy as to declare that 
the Queen must throw herself into the arms of 
Mr. Monk, unless Mr. Mildmay would consent 
to rise from his knees and once more buckle on 
his ancient armor, " Even that would be better 
than Gresham," said Barrington Erie, in his nn- 
«BT. "nitellyoa whatitis," snidBatler, "we 
shall have Gresham and Monk together, and rou 
and I shall have to do their biddings." Mr. 
Barrington Erie's reply to that snggeslion I may 
not dare to lusertin these pages. 

On the Wednesday night, however, it was 
known that every thing had been aiTnnged, and 
before the nouses met on Ihc Thursday every 
place bad been bestowed, cither in reali^ or in 



imngination. The Tima, in its lyiond edition 
on the Thursday, gave a list of the Cabinel, in 
which fonc places ont of fourteen were rigiitly • 
filled. On the Friday it named ten places aright, 
and indicated lh« law ofScers, with only one 
mistake in referenue lo Ireland ; and on the Sat- 
urday it gave a list of the Under Secretaries of 
State, and Secretaries and Vice-Presidents gen- 
erally, with wonderful correctnesa as lo the indi- 
viduals, though tlie offices were a little jumbled. 
The Government was nt last formed in a man- 
ner which every body had seen to be the only 
possible way in which a Government could bo 
formed. Nobody whs surprised, and the week's 
work was regarded as though the regular routine 
of GovGmment-mnking had simply been follow- 
Mr. Mildmay was Prime Minister ; Mr. 
Gresham wag at the Foreign Office [ Mr. Monk 
was at the Board of Trade ; the duke was Pi'csi- 
dent of the Conncil ; the Earl of Brentford wu» 
Privy Seal ; and Mr. Palllser was Chancellor of 
the Excbequcr. Barrington Erls made a step 
up iutho world, and went lo the Admiralty as 
Secretnry ; Mr. Bonteen was sent again to iho 
Admiralty ; and LaurEUcO Fiiagibbon became a 
junior Lord of Ihe Treasury. Mr. Raller was, 
of conrse, installed as Patronage Secretary to 
the same Board. Mr. Ratler was perhaps the 
only man in the party as to whose destinadnn 
there could not possibly be sdoubt. Mr. Ratler 
had reatly qualified hjHblf for a position in 
such a, way as lo make airmen feet that he wonld, 
as a matter of course, be called upon lo fill it. 
1 do not know whether as much could be said on 
behalf of any other man in the new Govemmenl. 

During all this excitement, and through all 
these movnnenis, Phineas Finn felt himself lo 
be left more and more out in the cold. Re had 
not been such a fool as to suppose that any office 
would be offered to him. He had never hinted 
at such a thing to his one dearly intimate friend. 
Lady Laura. He had not hitherto opened bis 
mouth in PBrliament. Indeed, when the new 
Government wasTormed he had not been sitting 
for above a fortnight. Of course notliing could 
be done for him as yet. Bui, nevertheless, he 
felt himself to be out in the cold. The very 
men who had discussed with him the questiiin 
of the division — who had discussed it with him 
because his vote was then as good as that of any 
other member— did not care to talk to him about 
the distribntion of places. He, at any rate, 
eonld not be one of them. He»at any rale, 
could not he a rival. He could neither mor nor 
assist. He could not he either a successful or 
a disappointed sympathizer — becanso ha could 
not himself be a candidnt4. The affair whicli 
perhaps disgusted bim mote than any ihing else 
was tlie oiler of an office— not in the Cabinet, 
indeed, but one supposed to confer high digni- 
ty — lo Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy refused the 
oiTer, and this somewhat lesseniTd Finn's disgust, 
but the offer itself made him unliappy. 

" 1 supf>nse it was made simply because of his 
money," he said lo Filzgibbon, 

" I don't believe that," said Fitzgibbon. 
" People seem to think that he has got a head 
on iiis shoulders, though he has got no loneuo 
in it, I wonder at his refusing it bgcan 
Right Hon ore He." 

" I am so ^lad that Mr. Kennedy t 
said Lady Laura to him. 
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"And wbf T He wcmid have been tbe Right 
Hon. It>bert Kenneilj for ever and ever." 
ybiaeat when he said thi« did not oi yet know 
Bx&ctlf how i[ nould h&ve coma id pais that 
nob honor — the honor of that enduring prefix 
10 bis name — would have come in the wbj of 
Hr. Eennedj bad Mr. Kennedj' accepted the 
office in qaeation ; bul he vratrer; quick ioIgbtd 
■II these things, and, in the mean time, he rare- 
If made anj mistake about Ihem. 

" What would that bavo been to him, 
ha wealth?" said I^ndy Laura. "He has a 
poaition of his own, and need not core fot euch 
IhingB. There are men who should not attempt 
what is called independence in Parliament. By 
doing so thej simply decline to make themselves 
vsefnl. But there are a few whose special walk 
in life it is to be independent, and, as it were, 
DOmoved by parties.'^ 

" Great Akinetoses 1 You know Orion," said 
Fhiness. 

"iix. Eennedyisoot an AkinetOB,"saidLBd}' 

"Hh holds a very prond position indeed," 
udd PhinoHs, ironically. 

"A very proud position indeed," said Lady 
Idurs, in sober earnest. 

The dinner at Moroni's had been eaten, and 
Fhineas bod given nn account of the entertain- 
ment to Lord Cbiliero's sister. There liad been 
only two other guest^ and both of ihem had 
been men on the turf. "I was the iirst there," 
uid Phinens, "and he surprised me ever so 
mnch by telling me that yon had spoken to him 
of me before." 

"Tes; I did BO. I wish him to know iron. 
I want him M kimw some men who think of 
■Dmething besides horses. He is very well edii- 
ciled, yon know, and would certainly have tnken 
honors if he hod not quarreled with the people 
at Christ's Church." 

" Did ho take a degree ?" 

"lioj they sent him down. It ia tiest always 
Id have the irath among friends. Of course 

Cwill hear it some day. They expelled bim, 
use he was drunk. Then Lady Laura 

and consoled her, and swore that if in any way 
he could befHend ber brother he would do so. 

Mr. Fitzgibbou at this time claimed a promise 

which he said that Phineas had mndo to him : 

that Phineas would go over with him to Mayo ' 

to BSEiit at hb re-election. And Phineas d'id I 

go. The whole affair occupied but a week, and 

^M« chiefly memorable as being tho means of 

^fcnenting the friendship whicii existed between 

^Mi two Irish members. 

^B" A thousand a year!" said Laurence Filz- 

Halion, spcakioR of the salary of his office. " It 

^»'t ranch ( is itP And every fellow to whom 

I owe a shilling will be down upon me. If I 

had studied my own corafotl, J should have done 

the same as Kennedy," 



CHAPTER X. 



^ fr WM now the middle of May, and n month 
had elapsed since Ihe terrible difficulty about the 
Queen's Gcvemment had been solved. A month 
had elajised, and things hod shaken themselves 



into their places with more of eaie and apparent 
flinen than men had given them credit for pos- 
sessing. Mr. Mildmay, Mr. Gresham, and Mr. 
Monk were the best friends in the world, swear- 
ing by each other in their own Honae, and sup- 
ported in the other by as gallant a phalanx of 
Whig peers ds over were got logothor to flglii 

I against the instincts of their own order in com- 
pliance with the instincts of those below them, 

I Lady Laura's father tiaa in the Cabinet, to Lady 

, Laura's induice delight. It was her ambition to 
be brought as lujar to politiciU action as was pos- 

' sible for a woman without surrendering any of 
the privileges of feminine inaction. That women 
should even wish to bavo votes at parliamentary 
elections was lo her abominable, and the cause 
of Ihe Rights of Women generally was odious 
to her ; but, nevertheless, for herself, she delight- 
ed. in boping that sbe loo might be useful; in 
thinking that she too was perhaps, in some de- 
gree, politically powerful ; and she bad recoivod 
considerable increase lo snch hopes when her 
father accepted the Privy Seal. The earl him- 
self waa not an ambilioua man, and, but for his 
daofthter, would have severed himself altogether 
from political life before (his time. He was an 
unhappy man — being an obstinate man, and 
having in bis obstinacy quarreled with bis only 
son. In his anhappiness he would have kept 
himself alone, living in the country, brooding 
over Ills wretchedness, were it not for bis daugh- 
ter. On her behalf, and in oiiedienee to her ro- 
qniretnents, he came yearly up to London, anil, 
perhaps in compliance with her persuasion, hat 
taken some part in tho debates of the House of 
Lords. It is easy for a peer lo be a statesman, 
if the trouble of the life bo not too much for him. 
Lord Brentford was now a statesman, if a seat 
in tbe Cabinet be proof of atateamanship. 

At this time, in May, there was staying with 
Lady Laura in Ponman Square a very dear 
friend of hers, by name Violet EfBngham. Vi- 
olet ESlngham was an orphan, an heiress, and a 
beauty ; with a terrible aunt, one Lady Baldock, 
who waa sapposed to be the dragon who had 
Violet, as a captive maiden, in charge. But as 
Miss Efflugham was of age, and was mistress of 
her own fortune, Lady Baldnck was, in truth, 
not omnipotent as a dragon should bo. Tho 
dragon, at any rate, was not now staying in 
Portman Square, and tbe capldvily ol the maid- 
en was tiierefore not severe at the present mo- 
ment. Violet Efflnglmm was very pretty, but 
could hardly be said to he beautifnl. She was 
small, with light crispy hair, which seemed to 
he ever on the flutter round her brows, and whicli 
yet waa never ^ hair astray. She hod sweet, 
soft grey eyes, which never looked at yon lonji, 
hardly for a moment, but which yet, in that half 
moment, nearly killed you by the power of their 
BweetnesB. Her cheek was the softest thing in 
nature, and tbe color of it, when its color wn* 
fixed enough to be told, was a shade of pink so 
faint and creamy that yon would hardly dare to 
call it by its name. Her month was perfect, not 
small enough Co give that expression of silliness 
which is so common, but almost divine, with the 



and very wliilo, and there rested on her chin 
the dearest dinijile that ever ected as a loadstar 
lo men's ejoa, TVib ^imU oi tetlaKS, iS ■■o.\«&. 
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a faall, woe in ber dobq — which waa a litlle too 
eLarp, and perhaps ion small. A woman who 
named to ilcprcc^iale Vi>ilct Effingham had once 
called her a pug-nosed puppet; but I, an her 
chronicler, den; that she was pug-noeed, and all 
the world who knew her soon came to anderstand 
that she was no puppeE. In figure she was small, 
hut not BO small as she looked ta bo. Ear feet 
and hands were delicalclj* fine, and there wns a 
softneaa alfoul her whole person, an apparent 
u>mpresBibilit7, nhieh seemed to inilicato that 
ehe might go into vei? email caiDpasa. Into what 
compass and how compressed, there were very 
many mun who held verj iliffiirent opinions. 
Violet Effingham was certainly no puppet. She 
was great at dancing — as perhaps might be a 
puppet — but she was great also at archery, great 
at skating, and great, t^, at hunting. With 
reference lu that last nccamplishment, bIio and 
Lady Baldock had had more than one terrible 
tnssle, not always whh advantage to the dragon, 
"My dear aunt," she bad said once during the 
last winter, "I am goin^ to the meet with George" 
— George was her cousin, Lord Baldock, and was 
the dragon's son — "and there, let there be an 
end of it." "And yon promise mc that yon 
will not go farther," said the dragon. " I will 
promise nothing to-day to any nan or to any 
woman," said Violet. What was to bo said to 
a jDung lady who spoke in this waj, and who 
had become of age only a fortnight since ? She 
rode that day tho famous ruo from BagnalTs 
Gorse to Foulsham Common, and was in at the 

Violet Efflnghan^as now sitting in conference 
with her friend Lady Laura,, and ihev were 'dis- 
cussing mutlerB of huh import — ofi^ry high 
import, iodeod — to thfinterestH of botfi^f ihem. 
"I do not ask you to accept Ijim," said Lady 

"That is Incby," sairf the other, "aa he has 
never asked me." 

"He has done much the same. Yoa know 
thai he lorea you." 

" I know, or I fancy that I know, that so 
many men love me! But, after all, what sort of 
love is it? It is just as when you and I, when 
we sea mmetbing nice in a shop, call it a dear 
duck of a thing, and tell somebody Co go and 
buy it, let the price be ever so extravagant. I 
know my own position, Laura. I'm a dear duck 
of a thing." 

"You are a very dear thing to Oswald." 

" Bulyou, Laura, will some day inspire a grand 
passion, or I dare suy have already, for yon are 
B great deal too close to tell ; and then there will 
he cutting of throats, and a mighty habbnb, and 
a real tragedy. I shall never go beyond genteel 
comedy, nnlcBS I run away with somebody be- 
neath me, or do something awfully improper." 

"Doo'tdo that, dear." 

" I should like to, because of my aunt. I should 
indeed. If it were possible, without compromis- 
ing' myself, 1 should like her to be told seme 
■Doming that I had gone ofi^ with Ihs cnrate." 

"How can you be so wicked, Violet?" 

"It would serve her right, and her counls- 
nance would bo so awfully comic. Mind, if it 
is ever to come off, I must be there to see it. I 
know what she would aay as well as possible. 
She would (urn to poor Gussy. ' Augunta,' shp 
would say, ' I always ex|ie<!ted it. 1 always did.' 



Then I should come out and courtesf to her, 
and say so prettily, ' Dear ann^' it was only our 
litlle joke,' That'smy line. Bui foryou—ynn, 
if you planned it, would go off to-morrow with 
Lncifer himself if you liked him." 

" But failing Lucifer, I shall probably be vi 
humdrum." , 

" Yon don't mean that ihcra is any thing it 
tied, Lanra?" 

" There is notliing settled, or any beginning 
of any thing that ever can bo settled. But 1 am 
not talking about myself. lie has told me thai 
if you will accept him, he will do any thing that 
you and. I may ask him." 

" Yes ; he will promise." 

" Did you ever know him to break his word |^ 

"I know nothing about him, my dear, 
should I?" 

" Do not pretend t« bo ignorant and meeli, 
Violet. You do know him, much better than 
most girls know ihe men they marry. You have 
known him, more or less intimately, all your 
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amibnnnd to marry hi 
accident ?" 

"No, you are not bound to marry him, unleai 1 
you lovohitn." ;~^ 

"I do not love him," swd Violet, with slow, 
emphatic words, and a little forward motion of 
her face, as though she were specially eager to 
convince her friend that die was quite in earnest 
in what she said. 

" 1 fancy, Violet, that you are nearer to 
him than any other man." 

-'-■-" lear to loving any ni 
■^all be. It does ni 
Mtayself to be what gjiu 
ike a man. I do like, per- 
haps, half a dozen. I like them so much that if 
I l(o to a house or to a. party it is quito a roBtlei; 
of iniportnnce to me whether Ibis man or that 
will or will not be there. And then I.snppose I 
dirt with them. At least Augusta tolls me that 
my auutsaya that I do. But na for caring about 
anyone of them in the woy of loving him— want- 
ing to marry him, and have hini all lo myself,— 
and that sort of thing — 1 don't know what J 

" But you intend to bo married so 
Lady Lanra. 

" Certainly I do. And I don't intend lo wid 
very much longer. lamheartilytiredofLadvBr 
dotk, and though I can generally escape air" 
my friends, that ia not sufficient. lambegini 
to think that it would be pleasant to have a hi 
of my own. A girl hecomes sai^h a Bohemian 
when she is always going ntiout, and doesn't ([uilo 
know where any other things are." 

Then there was silence between them for a few 
minutes. Violet Effingham was doubled up in 
a corner of a sofa, with her feet tucked under 
her, and hor face reclining upon one of her 
shoulders. And as she talked she was playing 
with a litlle toy, which was constrncted to Wko 
various shapes as it was flung this way or that. 
A by-stander looking at her would have thoOght 
that tho toy was much more to her than the con- 
versaiion. Lady Laura wos sitting upright, in 
a common chair, at a. table not far from ber 
companion, and was manireatly devoting benalf 
altogether lo the subject that whs being discussed 
be^twcen ihem. She had lakcn no louneing. 
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J attitude, Bhe hnd fonod no emplojaient for 
her fiugers, and she looked Bteadil; at Violet an 
die talked, whereas Violet was looking only ai 
the little manikin which she tossed. And now 
LBDr& got up aod came to the sora, and sat close 
Id her friend. Violet, Ihoaf-h she somewhat 
moved one foot, bo as to seem to make room for 
the other, aiill went on with her play. 

"If JOB do marry, Violet, yon must choose 
some one man ont of the lot." 

"That'sqeilelroe, my dear. I certainly can't 
marry then all." 

And how do yon mean to make tho choice?'' 
I don't know. I suppose t shall losa up." 
I wish yon would he in earnest with me," 
"Well; I will be in earnest . I shall take the 
after I have quite made op my 
.lad. Tou'U think it very horrible, hut that is 
i«ally wbnt I shall do. After all,.a hnsband ia 
very much like a house or a horse. You don't 
taks yonrhonsehecanae it's the best honge in the 
world, bnt because just then you want a house. 
Yon go and see a house, and if it's ve^naatyyon 
don't take it. Bnt if you think it willsoit pretty 
Hell, and if yoii are tired of looking about for 
hooses, yon do take j[. That't the way one 
bnys one's horses, and one's husbands." 
" And you have not made up your mind yet 7" 
'** It quite. Lady Baldock was a little more 
than nsnal jnst before I lefl. Baddingham. 
len I told her that I meant to have a pair of 
, >he merely throw up bor hands and grnnl- 
She didn't gnash her teeth, and enrse and 
■, and declare to me that I was a child of 

What do jon mean hy cursing and swear- 
She told me once that if I bought a certain 
litilo dog, it wonld lead to my being evej-ksting- 
ly — yon know what. She isn't ao aqueamisfi as I 
— and said it out." 
What did you do ?" 

I bought the little dojr, and It bit my aunt's 
, 1 was vety sorry then, and gave the cren- 
to Maiy Kivers. Ue was such a beauty I 
hope the perdition bos gone with him, for I 
doa'l like Mary Rivera at all. I had to give the 
poor beasty to somebody, and Mary Rivers hap- 
pened to be there. I told her that Puck was 
"inneclcd with Apollyon, but she didn't mind 
Puck was worrh twenty gnineaa, and I 
say she has sold him." 
Oswald may have an equal chance then 
lonR tha otliar faroritos?" said Lndy Laura, 
— another pause. 

There are no favorites, and I will not say that 
(Byman may havea chance. Why do you prasa 
me about your brother in this way ?" 

"BecauselamBoanxionB. Because it would 
MTO him. Because yon are the only woman for 
whom he has ever oared, and becaase he loves 
yon with all his heart ; and because his father 
wonld bo reconciled to him to-morrow if he heard 
that you and he were engaged." 
"Laura, my dear — " 
"Well" 

"Yon won't be angry if I speak out?" 
Af ■ • ■ 
right to speak o 



upenei 



" Ib not bis love for you il reason?" 

" No," said Violet, pnuaing, and speaking the 
word in ihelowest possible whisper. " If ho did 
not love me, that, if known to me, ahonlit be a 
reaflon why I shonld Dot mairy him. Ten men 
may love mo — I don't say tliat any man does — " 

" He does.'' 

" But \ can't marry all the ten. And as for 
that bnaiuess of saving him-i-" 

"Yon know what I mean." 

"I don't know that I have any Bpecial mission 
for saving young men. I sometimes think that 
I Bliall have quite enough to do to save myaelf. 
It is strange what a propensity I feel for the wrong 
side of the post." 

"1 feel the strongest assurance thai yon will 
always keep on the right side." 

"Thank yon, my danr. 1 mean to try, bnt 
Tra quite sure that thejotkoy who takes me in 
hand onghl to be very sloady himself, Now, 
Lord Chiltern— ^" 

"Well, out with it. What have yon to say ?" 

" He does not bear the best reputation in this 
world as a steady man. Is he altogelher the 
sort of man that mammas of the best kind arc 
seeking for their danghters ? I like a rood my- 
self; and a prig who sits all night in the House, 
and talks about nothing but Church-rates and 
gnflVage, is to mo intolerable. I prefer men who 
are improper, and all that sort of thing. If 1 
were a man myself I shonld go in for every 
thing I ought to leave alone. I know I shoali 
Bnt, you see, I'm not a man, and I must take 
core of myaelf The wrong^de of the post for 
a woman is so very much the wrong side. I like 
a fast man, bat T know that I must not dare to 
marry the sort of man thairl like." 

" "To be one of us then — the very first among 
ns— would tlittl bo the wrong side ?" 

" Yon mean that lo be Lady Chiltem in the 
present tense, and Lady Brentford in the future, 
would be promotion for Violet Effingham in the 
past ?" 

"How hard yon are, Violet !" 

"Fancy — thai it should come to this — that you 
should call me hard, Laura. I should like to 
be your sister, I should like well enough to be 
your rathi:r'B daughter. I sbonld like well enough 
to be Chilteru's friend. I am his friund. Noth- 
ing that any one has ever said of him has es- 
tranged me from him. I have fought for hini 
till I have been black in the face. Yes, I have, 
with my aunt. Bnt I am afraid to be his wife. 
The risk would bo so great. Suppose that I did 
not save him, but that he brought mo to ship- 
wreck iuBieod?" 

"That could not bcl" 

"Could it not? I think it might be so very 
well. When I was -a child they used to be al- 
wnys telling me lo mind myself. It seems to me 
that a child and a man need not mind them- 
soIveB. Let them do what they may, they can 
be set right again. Let them fall as they will, 
you can put them on their feet. But a woman 
haa lo mind herself; and very hard work it is 
when she has a dragon of ber own driving her 
ever the wrong way." 

" I want to take you from the draf^n." 

"Yes; and to hand me mer to a griffin." 

Violet, that yon do not know 
^^ = ..-;mr, ■' 
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unlike any of the dangerous wild bensts you 
please. I merely intend to paint ontthac he is 
a dangerous wild beast. 1 dare eny he is noble- 
Tniodeil, and I trill crtll him a lion if yoa like it 
better. Bnl even with a lion there ja risk." 

"Of course there will be risk. There is risk 
with eveiy man, unless yon will be contented 
with the jjrig you described. Of course, there 
would he risk with my brother. He has beon a 

" They say he is one still." 

' ' He has giveQ it up in psjt, and would en- 
tirely at your instance." 

"And they say other tilings of hjni, Laura." 

" II is Irnc. He hna had paroxysms of evil 
life which bave we!l-nigh rained him." 

"And thoeo pamsysDis are so dangerous I Is 
he not in debt?" 

" Uq is, but not deeply. Every shilling that 
he owes would be paid ; every shilling. Mind, 
I know all his circiunstanccs, and I give yon my 
word thatoTeryBhiningshonldbepaid. He has 
never lied, and he has told me every thing. His 
father poold not leave on acre away from him if 
he would, and would not if he could." 

" I did not ask as fearing ihaL I spoke only 
of a dangerous habit. A parasyam of spending 
money is apt to oioke one so nacomibr table. 
And then— ^ 

■'"Well?" 

"I don't know why I shocld make a cata- 
logae of your brothar's weaknesses." 

"Tan mean to say that ha drinks too much ?" 

" I do not Bay so. People says so. Thedrag- 
□n says so. And as I always tind her sayings 
to be untrue, I suppose this is like the rest of 

"It IB nntme, if it be said of bim as a habit," 
"Jt is another paroxysm — just now and 

" Do jot laagh at me, Violet, when I am tak- 
ing bis part, or I shall he ofTeDdGd." 

'■ But, jou see, if I am to be his wife, it is — 
rather important." 

" Still yon need net ridicule mo." 

"Dear Lnura, yoa know I do not ridicule 
yoiL You know I love yon for what you are 
doing. WoiJId. not I do the same, and fight ibr 
him down to iby nails, if I bad a brother?" 

"And therefore I want jou to be Oswald's 
wife ; because I know that yon would fight for 
him. It is not trae that he is a — drunkard. 
Look at his hand, which is as steady as yours. 
Look at his eye. la there a sign of it? He has 
been drunk, once or twice perhaps, and has done 
fearful things." 

might be that he would do fearful thinRS 
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that if ho were married to-mon 
would fall from him like old clothes." 

" You will admit, Laura, that there will be 
some risk for the wife." 

"Of course there will ben risk. Is there not 
always a risk ?" 

"The men in the city would call this double- 
dangeroas, I think," said Violet. Then the 
door was opened, and the man of whom they 
speaking entered ihf 



CHAPTER XI. 



The reader has been (old that Lord C 
was a red man, and that peculiarity of 
sonal appearance was certainly the umt to strike 
~ stranger. It imparted a, certain look of ' 
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ty of his per- 1 
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of him at first sight. 










not actuated 
iccustomed to look 
deeper into mon at the first sight than other 
men will [rouble themselves to do. Ilis beard 
was red, and was clipped, bo as to havo none of 
the softness of waving bair. The hair on bis 
head also was kept Khort, and was very red, and 
the color of his face was red. Nevcmieless be 
was a handsome man, with ivcll-cnt features, 
not tall, but very strongly huilt, and with a cer- 
tain curl in the comer of bis eyelids which gave 
to him a look of resolution, which poibaps he 
did not possess. He was known to be a clever 
man, and when T::r7 young had had the reputa- 
tion of being a scholar. When he was three- 
and-twenty grey-haired votaries of the turf de- 
clared that he would make his fortune on the 
race- course, so clear-headed was he as Co odds, 
so excellent a judge of a horse's performances, 
and ao gifted with a memory of events. When 
he was five-and -twenty he bad lost eveiy shil- I 
ling of a fortune of his own^ bad ^^uecEed from | 
his father more than his father ever chose to 
name in speaking of his affairs to any one, and 
was kuDwQ to be in debt. But he had sacri- 
liced himself on one or two memorable occasions 
in conformity with turf laws of honor, and men 
said of him, either that lie was very honest or 
very chivalric, in accordance with the special 
views on the subject of the man who was speak- 
ing. It was reported now that he no longer 
owned horses on Che Curf ; but this was doubted 
by anme who could name the animals which 
they said that he owned, and wbicb be ran in 
Che name of Mr. Mactialit said some ; of Mr. 
Pardee, said others ; of Mr. Chickerwick, said a 
third set of informants. The fact was that 
Lord Chiltem at this moment had no interest 
of his own in any horse upon the turf 

Bnt all the world knew chat be drank. He 
had taken by the throat a proctor's bull -dog 
when he had been drunf: at Oxford, had nearly 
strangbd the man, and had been expelled. Ho 
had fallen through his violence irtto- some terri^ 
hie misfortune at Paris, bad been brouf;ht before 
a public jadge, and his name and his infamy had 
been made notorious in every newspaper in the 
two capitals. After that he had fought a ruffian 
at Ncivmarkot, and had really killed him wHh 
his fi^ts. In reference to this latter afB'ay it had 
been proved that the attack had been made on 
him, that he had not been to blame, and that he 
had not heon drunk. After a prolonged investi- 
gation he had coma forth from that aiTair with- 
out disgrace. He woald have done so, at least, 
if be had not bean heretofore diagraeed. Bitt 
wo all know how the man well spoken of msy 
steal a horse, while he who is of evil repute may 
not look over a hedge. It was asserted widely 
by many who were supposed Co know all about 
every thing, that Lord Chiitern was in a fit of 
delirium tremens when ha killed the riifBnn a| 
Newmarket. The worst of that latter affair was 
that it produced the total estrangemeat «' ~ 
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BOW exiated between Lord Brootfard and his 
son. Lord Brenlford would uoi helioTa that hU 
■oa was in that matter more siiined agninst tban 
tinning- " Such things do not happen to other 
men's sonB," he said, when Lad; Laura pleaded 
for her brother, Lad; Laura vould not induce 
her father to see his son, but bo far prevailed 
tiiat no sentence of tianiahtnunt was pronounced 
against Lord Chiltern. Tliura was nothing to 
prevent the ion sitting at hia fether'a table if be 
HI plMsed. He naver did so please ; but ncver- 
thelesB ho continued to live in the house in 
Partman Square ; and when he root the earl, in 
the halt, perhaps, or on the staircase, wonld 
simply bow to him. Thon the earl would bow 
aBBin, and shuffle on, and look very wretched, 
aa no doubt b« was, A grown-up son must be 
Ihe greatest comfort a man can have, if he bo 
bis father's beat friend ; but otherwise he can 
b&rdly be a comfort. As it was in this house, 
the son was a constant Ihoru in his father's 
Bide. 

■ " What does ho do when wo leave London ?" 

LJtord Brentford once said to hia daughter. 

■T " He stays here, papa." 

I "But he hunts still?" 

1^ "Yes, ha hunts, and he has a room some- 
where at an inn, down in Northamptonshiro, 
Bat he is mostly in London. Thoj have trains 
on purpose." 

"What a life for my son!" said the earl. 
" What a life ! Of course no decent person will 
let him into his house." Lady Laura did not 
know what to say to this, for iu truth Lord Chil- 
tern was not fond of staying at the houses of 
petBons whom the earl would have called de- 
General EfBngham, the father of Yiolet, and 
Lord Brentford had been the closest and dearest 
of friends. They bad been young men in the 
same regiment, and through life each had con- 
fided in the other. When the general's only 
son, than a youth of sevonieon, was killed in one 
of oar grand New Zealand wars, the bereaved 
£ather and the earl had been together for a 
month in their sorrow. At that lime Lord Chil- 
tem'a career had stiil been open to hope, and 
iha one man had contrasted his lot witii the 
other. General EHingham lived long enough 
to hear the earl declare to him that his tot was 
happier of the two. Now the general was 
1, and Violet, the daughter of a second wife, 
all that was lef^ of the Effinghams. This 
.__ nd wife had been a Miss Plammcr, a lady 
IVom Ihe city with much money, whose sister 
iad married Lord Baldoek. Violet in this way 
had fallen to ibo'W'e of the Baldoek people, 
and not into the hands of her father's friends. 
Bat, as.tlie reader witl have surmised, ebo had 
ideas of her own of emancipnting herself from 
Baldoek thraldom. 

Twice before that last terribla affair at New- 
markol, before the quarrel between the father 
Bitd the son bad been complete. Lord Breitford 
had said a word to his daughter, merely a word, 
of his son in connection with Miss Effingham. 

" If he thinks of it I shall be glad to see bim 
on the subject. Ton may tell him- so." That 
been the first word. He liad jast then re- 
lived that the alFair in Paris should be regarded 
ooiidoned, as among the things to be forgoi- 
3 good for him; but if he asks 
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her let him tell her ever; thing," That had been 
the second word, and liad been spoken immediate- 
ly Bubsequent to a payment of twelve thousand 
pounds made by the earl toward the Bettlemenl 
of certain Boncastcr acEounls. Lady Laura in 
negotiating fur the money bad been very elo- 
quent in describing some honest — or shall we say 
chivalric — sacriQeo which had brought her brocli- 
■r into this special difficulty. Since that the 
earl had declined to interest himself in his eon's 
tnatrimonial aOairs ; aod when Lady Lanrn had 
once again mentioned the matter, declaring her 
belief that it would be the means of saving her 
brother Oswald, the- earl had desired her to be 
silunt. " Would you wjfh to destroy the poor 
ehildt" he hud said. Nevertheless Lady Laura 
felt sure that if she were to go to her fsthcr with 
a positive statement that Oswald and Violet were 
engaged, he would relent and would accept Vio- 
let as bia daughter. As for the payment uf 
Lord Chilteru's present debts — she had a little 
Bcbeme of her own about that. 

&[iss Effingham, who had been already two 
days in Fortman Square, bad not as yet seen 
Lord Chiltern. She knew that he lived'in the 
house, that is, that he slept there, and probably 
eat bis breakfast in some ^ortment of his own; 
but she bnew also that the habits of the house 
would not by any means make it necessary that 
they should meet. Laura and her brother prob- 
ably saw each other daily, but they never went 
into Bociety together, and did not know the eame 
sets of people. When she had announced to 
Lady Baldoek her intention of spending the first 
fortnight of her London season with her friend 
Lady Laura, Lady Baldoek had, as a matter of 
course, "jumped upon her," as Mies Efflnghuni 
would herself call it. 

"You are going to the house of llie worst 
reprobate in all England," said Lady Buldock. 

"What! dearold Lord Brentford, wbom pupa 
loved so well!" 

" I mean Lo»d Chiltern, who, only lost year, 
murdered a man I" 

" That is not true, aunt." 

" There is worse than that, much worse. Be 
is always — tipsy, and alweys gambling, and al- 
ways — But it is quite untit that 1 should speak 
a word more to you about such a man as Lord 
Chiltern. His name ought never lo be men- 
tioned," 

"Then why did yon mention it, auntf" 

Lady Balduck's process of jumpii^ upon her 
niece — in which I think the aunt had generally 
ibe worst of the exercisQ — went on for some 
time, but Violet of coui'sc carried her point, 

" If she marries him there will he an end of 
every thing," said Lady Baldoek to hGr daugh- 
ler Augusta. 

" She has more sense than that, mamma," siiid 
Angnala. 

" I don't think she has any sense a( all," said 
Lady Baldoek ; " not in the least. I do wish 
luy poor sister had lived ; I do indeed." 

lArd Chiltern had now entered tho room with 
Violet, immediately upon that conversation be- 
tween Violet and hia siEler as to the expediency 
of Violet becoming his wife. Indeed his entrance 
had interrupted tho conversation before it wa 
over. " I am bo glad lo see yon, Miss Effing- 
ham," be said. "I came in thinking that I 
might find you," 
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Here 1 am, as largu as life," she aaiil, get- 
ting up Ironi her corner on the Bofa and ^ving 
'lim her hand. " Laura and I have been dis- 
cussing tbe affain of tbe nittiun &r the losC two 
' lyB, and have uearlf broaghc our diaciiiHion to 
end." 8he could nol help looking, first at 
eye and then at his hand, not as wanting 
evidence to the truth of the sl&tttmeQt which hie 
sister bad made, but because the ideai of a drunk- 
ard's ejD and a drunkard's hand had been 
brODght befbi'e her mind. Lord Chillern's hand 
was like the baud of any other man, but there 
was something in his eye that almost frightened 
iter. It looked asthojghhe would nol hesitate 
to wriDg his wife's neck round, if ever he should 
be brought t« threaten to do so. And then his 
eye, like the rest of him, was red. No, she did 
not tliink that she could ever bring herself to 
nurrf him. WhjlakeBveQlurB that was don ble- 
dangecous, when there were so jaaoj ventures 
open to her, apparentl; with very little of danger 
attached to them. "If it should ever he that I 
loved him, I would do it all tbe some," she said 
to her^lf. 

"If I did not come and see you hero, I sagi- 
poBB that I should never see yon," said he, seat- 
ing himself. " I do not often go to parties, aud 
ivhen I do you ate not likely to be there." 

"Wo might make oar little arrangemenls for 
meeting," said she, laughing. " My aunt, Lady 
Baldock, is going to bave an evening next 

"The servants would be ordered to put me 
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" I don't think that Oswald and Lady Baldock 
ore ifreat friends," said Lady Laura. 

"Or be might come and take you and me to 
the Zoo on Sunday. That's the proper sort of 
thing for a brotlier and a friend to do." 

" I bate that place in the Regent's Park," said 
Lord Chi Item. 

" When were you there last ?" detnanded Miss 

" When I came home once from Eton. But 
I won't go again till I can come home from Eton 
again." Then he altered his tone as he contin- 
ued to speak. " People woold look at me as if 
I were the wildest heost in the whole coUec- 

" Then, "said Violet, "if you won't go to Lady 
Baldock's or to the Zoo, we must tonflno o(ir- 
aelves 10 Laora's drawing-room ; unless, indeed, 
yoD like to take me to the top of the Mouu- 

" I'll take yon to the top of the Monument with 
pleasure." 

" What do you say, Laura ?" 

"I say that you are a foolish girl," said Lady 
Laura, " and that 1 will have nothing to do with 
such a seheme.'^ 

"Then there is nothing for it but that yon 
should come here ; and as you lire in the house, 
und as I am sure to be here every morning, and 
as you have no possible necupali on for your time, 
and as we have nothing particular to do with 
oartt, I dare say I shan't see you again before I 
go to my aunt's in Berkeley Sqoare. 

' ' Very likely not, " he snid. 

*' And why not, Oswald ?" asked his sister. 

Ho passed his hand over Mb face before he an- 



Hwored her. " ISecaiise she and I mn in differ- 
ent grooves now, and are not auch meet playfel. 
lows as we used to be once. Do you remember 
my taking you away right throagb Sanlsby Wood 
once on the old pony, and not bringing you hack 
till tea-time, and Mias Blink going and telling my 
father?" 

" Du I remember it ? I think it was the hap- 
piest day in my life. His pockets were crammed 
iull of gingerbread and Everton toffy, and wa 
had three hottlos of lemonade slung on to the 
pony's gaddle-howB. 1 thought it was api^ thai 
wo should over come hack." 

*' It was a pily," said Lord Chiltem. 

" But, nevertheless, substantially nocessaTy," 
said Lady Laura. 

" Failing our power of reproducing the toffy, 
I suppose it was," said Violet. 

" You were not Miss Effingham then," said 
Lord Chiltem. 

" No, not as yet. These disagreeable realities 
of life grow upon one ; do they not? You took 
off my shoes and dried them for me at a wood- 
man's cottage. I am obliged to put up with mv 
maid's doing those things now. And Miss Blink 
the mild is changed for Lady Baldock the mar- 
tinet. And if I rude about with you in a wood 
all day I should be sent to Coventry instead of 
to bed. And so you see every thing is changed 
as well as my name." 

"£very thing is not changed, "said Lord Chil- 
tem, getting np from his seat "1 am not 
cbang^, at least not in this, that Bs I then loved 
yon better tbau any being in the world — better 
even than Laara there — so do I love you now in- 
finitely the best of all. Do not look so sarprised 
at me. You knew it before as well as you do 
now; and Laura knows it. There is no secret 
to be kept in the mattw among as tliree." 

"Bui, Lord Chiltera — "said Miss Effingham, 
rising also to her feci, and then pausing, not 
knowing how to answer him. There had been 

suddenness in bis mode of addressing her 

lich had, so to say, almost taken awny ber 
breath ; and then to be told by a man of bis love 
bclbre his sister was in itself, lo her, a matter so 
surprising, tliot none of thoBC words came at her 
command which will come, as though byiustincT, 

young ladies on Bach occasions. 

"Ton have known it always," said he, aa 
though he were angry with her. 

"Lord Chiltem," she replied, "yon must ex- 

: me if I say that you are, at the least, very 

abrupt. I did not think when I was going back 

so joyfully to our old childish days that yoa would 

" He has satd nothing that ought to make yoa , 
angry," said Lady Laura. ^ 

"Only because he has driven me to say that 
which will make me appear to be uncivil to bim- 
Golf. Lord Chiltera, I do not love yoa with ihnE 
love of which you are speaking now. As an old 
friend I have always regarded you, and I hopo 
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It makes all the difference in the worhl, 

Lady Laoro. " Such a woman ai Violet, 
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run not be bad aftei that fusliion. You most be- 
gin a^iiin." 

" I have boftun and oncJod." 

" That ia nornenso, Uf course you will peraiat 
It wnB tnadness to speak in thiit way to-dnv. 
Yoa may be snre of cUis, liowever, lliat thcro is 
ILK one she likes better tlmn jou. You must re- 
member that you liave done much to malw any 
girl iifraid of you." 

"1 do remember it." 

" Do something now to make her fear yon no 
longer. Spaak to her softly. Tell her of thi 
sort of life nhieh yon would lire with her. 
her that all is changed. As she cornea to love yoi 
she will believe you when she would believe 



Tell 






that 



Am I to tall her a lie ?" Raid Lord Chillern, 
looking his sister full in the face. Then he turn- 
ad upon his heel and left her. 



CHAPTER XJI. 



Tbs deasion went on very calmly ofKt the 
opening battle which ousted Lord dc Terrier 
■nd sent Mr. Mildmay back tu the Treasury — 
■o calmly that Fhineas Finn was rnifonsciously 
disappointed, as lacking that excitement of con- 
test to which he had been iutroiluced in the lirel 
days of his parliamentary career. From time 
to time certain waspish attacks were made by 
Mr. Danbeny, now on thia Secretary of State 
and now on that; hut they ware felt by both 
parties to mean nothing ; and as no great meas- 
ure waa brought fornard, nothing which wonld 
serve by the magnitude oFiB interests to divide 
the Liberal side of the House into fractions, Mr. 
Mildmay's Cabinet was allowed to hold tts own 
in comparative peace and quiet. It waa now 
Jolj — the middle of July — and the member for 
Xoughshane had not yet addressed the Hoasa. 
*Hcnr often he had meditated doing so ; bow ho 
tiad compoaed his speeches walkiog round the 
Park on his way down to the House ; how he 
pK his aohjecta up — otily to find on hearing 
them diaeuased that he really knew little or 
nothing atxint them ; how he had his argumenta 
and almost bis very vrorda taken out of his 
noutb by some other memlier; and lastly, how 
he bad actually been detorcod from getting upon 
hia legs by a certain tremor of bloo^ronnd hia 
heart when the moment for rising tied come — 
of all ihia ha never aaid a word to any man. 
Since that laat journey to county Mayo, Lau. 
rence Fitzgibbon had been hia most intimate 
friend, but he said notliitig of all this even to 
Laurence Fit igibbon. To his other friend. Lady 
I^nm Stondish, be did explain something of hia 
tialingB, not absolutely describing to her the ex- 
tant of hindrance to which hia modesty bad eul)- 
jected him, but letting her know that he had 
Ilia qualms aa well aa his aapirntions. But as 
Lady Lanra alwaya recommended patience, and 
more than once expressed her opinica that a 
young member would be better to sit in silence 
at least for one soasion, he waa not driven to the 
nutrcification of feeling that he was incurring 
her contempt by hia hosbfulncsa. As regarded 
''" men among whom he lived, I think that be 
almost annuyed at finding that no one 



seemed to expect that he should speak. Bar- 
rington Erie, when he hod tirst talked uf sending 
Phineas down to Loughshane, had predicted for 
him all manner of parliamentary auccessei, and 
hjid expressed the warmest admiration of the 
manner in which Phineaa had discnsBod this or 
that subject at the Union. "We have nut 
above one or two men in the House who can do 
that kind of thing," Barringion Erie had onco 
said. But now no allusions whatever were made 
to his powers of speech, and I'hincas in hia mod- 
est moments began to be more amazed than ever 
that ho should find himself sealed in that 
chamlier. 

To the forma and cccbnieaUtiea of parliament- 
ary buainess he did give close attention, and 
waa unremitting in his attenilance. On one or 
two occasiona lie ventured to oak a question of 
the Speaker, and aa the words of experience 
fell into his ears, ho would tell himself that he 
was goinf! through hia education — that he was 
learning to be a working member, and perhaps 
to be a statesman. But his regrets with refer- 
ence to Mr. Low and the dingy chambers in 
Old Square were very frequent ; and hod it been 
possible for him to undo all that he had done, 
ho would often have abandoned lo some ono 
else the honor of representing the electors of 
Loughshane. 

But he was supported in all hia difflcallies by 
the kindness of hia friend, Lady Luiira Stand' 
iah. He waa often in the house in Portman 
Square, Bud waa alwaya received with cordiali- 
ty — and, as he thought, almoat with affection. 
She would sit and talk lo him, sometimes say- 
ing a word about her brother and somelimiM 
about her father, aa though thei'e were more be- 
tween them than the casual intimacy of London 
acquaintance. And in Porlmnn Square he had 
been introduced lo Miss Effingham, and had 
found Miss Effingham to be — very nice. Miaa 
Effingham had quite taken to him, and he had 
danced with her at two Or three partiea, talking 
always, as lie did so, about Lady Laura Stand- 

"I declare, Laura, I think your friend Mr. 
Finn is in lore with you," Violet said to Lady 
Lnnrn one niftht 

"I don't think that. He is fond of me, and 
BO am I of liim. He is ao honest, and ao nnive 
without being awkward ! And then ho is un- 
doubtedly clever." 

"And BO uncommonly handsome," aaid Vio- 
let. 

" I don't know that that makes mnch differ- 
ence," said Lady Laura. 

" I think it does it a man looks like a gentle- 

" Mr. Finn certainly looks like a gentleman," 
aaid Lady Laura. 

"And no doubt ia one," aaid Violet. "I 
wonder whether ha baa pot any money." 

"Not a penny, I should say." 

"How does auch a man manage to tire? 
There are so many men like that, and they are 
always myetcriea to me. I suppose he'll hare 

" Whoever gels him will nol have a bad hus- 
band," said Lady Laura Standish. 

Phineaa during the summer had very often 
met Mr. Kennedy. They aal on the sam 
of the Hoiae, thej Wotv^eft. mi ■Coa swiw 
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thov dined togetber more than nncc in Poittni 
aqntro, and OB ono opcnsion Phineaa hud a 
cepud an invitation to dinner Bent to him by 
Mr. Kennedy himself. " A dower afTiiir 1 1 
saw in my life," he said afterward to Lnai 
Filiglbbon. "Though there were two or ihrea 
men there who talk ei'ervwhere elce, they coald 
not talk ttt hia tahle.'' ■■ He gareyou good wine, 
1 should Bay," said Firzgibbon, " and lot mo tell 
yon Ihal co'crs a, multitade of Bias." In s;>ite, 
however, of all these opportnnitiei for inlimady, 
now, nearly at the end of the se&sion, Phineas 
had hardlv epokon a dozen words to Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and really knew nothing whatsoever of 
IhemaD, as one friend — or even aa one acquaint- 
ance — knowB another. Lady Lanra had desired 
bim CO he on good lermB with Mr. Kennedy, and 
for that reitson ha had dined with him. Nevcr- 
thelesB he disliked Mr. Kennedy, and felt qui 
sore that Mr. Kennedy disliked him. He w 
therefore rather anrprisod when he received the 
following note : 

"Albany, Z 3, Jiiin II, I8a-> 
"Mt DEAit Mr. Finn: — I shall have some 
friendBBtLoughlintornBXl month, andshonidbe 
verj- glad if you will join ns. I will name the 
IBtb Augnsl. I don't know whether joa shoot, 
bnl there are grouse and deer. Yonrs tmly, 
"Robert Kennedy". 

What was he to do ? He had already began 
to reel rather nncomfortabla at the prospect of 
being separated from all his new friends aa Boon 
as ihe sension should be over. Latirenee FiUt- 
gibbon had asked him to make another visit to 
coanly Majo, hut that he had declined. Lady 
LaBra bad said eomething to him abool going 
abroad with lier brother, and since that there 
bad sprung up a sort of intimacy hetwaen him 
and Lord Chiltern ; bnt nothing had been fixed 
about this foreign trip, and there were pecuniary 
olgectionB to it which put it almost out of his 
power. The Christmas holidays he would of 
ccnirse pass with bis family at Killaloe, but be 
hardly liked the idea of hurrying off to Killnloe 
imioediately the session Bhoald be over. Every 
body around him seemed to be lookitig ibrnard 
to pleasant leisure doings in the country. Men 
talked about grouse, and of the Indies at the 
bouBBs W which they were going and of the peo- 
|ile whom they were to meet. Lady Laura had 
said nothing of her own movements for the early 
antnmn, and no invitation had come to him to 
go to the earl's country honse. He had already 
felt that every one would depart and that he 
wonld be left, and this had made him nncom- 
fonable. What was he to do with the invitation 
from Mr. Kennedy? He disliked the man, and 
had told himself half a dozen times that he de- 
spiEod him. Of course he must refuseit. Even 
for the sake of the scenery, and the grouse, and 
the pleasant parly, and the feeling that going to 
Longhlinter in August wonld be the proper sort 
of thing to do, he must refuse it 1 Bnt it occttr- 
nd lo him at last that he would call in Fortman 
Square before he wrote his note. 

"Of conrse you will go," said Lady Laura, 
in her most decided tons. 

"And why?" 

" In the first place it is civil in him lo ask 
yon, and why should yon be uncivil in return?" , 



" There is nothing ancivil in not acoepHng « 
man's invitarion," said Phineas. 

"We are going," said Lady Laura, "nnd I 
can only say that I shall bo disappointed if jon 
do not go loo. Both Mr. Grosham i-' " 
Monk will be there, an<l I believe they ha 
stayed together in the same hou 



Dubt there ai 









side of the House who would give their eyes to 
bo there. Of course yon will go." 

Of course he did go. The note accepting Mr. 
Kennedy's invitation was written at the Reform 
Club within a quarter of an hoar of his leavini; 
Porlman Square. He was very careful in writ- 
ing to be not more familiar or more civil than 
Mr. Kennedy had been to himself, and then he 
signed himself " Tonrs truly, Phineas Finn." 
But another proposition was made to him, and 
a most chamiitg proposition, during the few 
minutes that lie remained in Portman Square. 
'*! am Bo glad," said Ladv Lattra, '^because I 
can now ask vou lo run down, to us at Saulsby 
for a conple of days on your way to Longhlinter. 
1111 this was fixed I couldn't ask you to come 
all the way to Saulsby for two days; and there 
won't be room for more betneen our leaving 
London and starting to Loughlinter." Phineas 
swore that he would have gone if it had been 
but for one honr, and if Saulsby had been twice 
the distance. "Very well; come on the ]3lh 
and go on the ISth. Toumnst go on the I6lh, 
unleas you choose to slay with the houBekeeper. 
And remember, Mr. Finn, wehavegotnogroiisa 
at Saulsby." Phineas declared that he did not 
care a straw for grouse. 

There was another little occurrence which 
happened before Phineas left London, and which 
was not allogetber so charming as hi» prospects 
at Saulsby and Longhlinter. Early in August, 
uhen the sessioD was still incomplete, he dined 
with Lanrenco Fitigihbon at the Reform Clnb. 
Laurence had specially invited him to do so, and 
mode very much of him on the occaBion. " By 
George, my dear fellow," Laurence said to him 
that morning, "nothing has happened to me 
this session that has given me so much pleasure 
as your being in the House. Of course there 
HI* fellows with whom ono is very intimate and 
of whom one is veiy fond — nnd all that sort of 
thing. Bui most of these Englishmen on niir 
side are snch cold fellows ; or elte they are like 
Kaller and Harrington Erie, thinking of nothing 
but politics. And then as to our own men — 
there ore so many of them one can hardly irast 1 
That's the truth of it. Tour being in the Honse 
has been such a comfort lo me I" Fhineas, who 
really liked his friend Laoronce, expressed him- 
self very warmly in answer to this, and became 
nfloctionate, and made sundry protestations of 
friendship which were perfectly sincere. Their 
sincerity was tested after dinner, when Fitigib- 
bon, OB they were sealed on a sofa in the comer 
of the smokiug-rootn, askod Phineas to put his 
name lo the back of a bill for two hundred and 
G^y pounds at six months' date. 

■^ul, my dear Laurence," said Phineas, 
I hundred and fifty pounds is a sum of mon- 
ey utterly beyonii my reach." 

" Exactly, my dear boy, and that's whv I've 
6 to you. D'ye think I'd have asked any 
body who by any impossibility might have been 
made to pay any thing (br me ?" 
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"Bot what's the use of it then?" 

" All the use in the world. It'a for me to 

judge of the use, you know. Whv, d'ye ihinic 

I'd ask it if it wsao'l of use? I'll make il of 

[ UN, mr hoy. And take my viard, you'll neTcr 

■r hear about it tigiuD. It's Just a foreKlallinfc of 

l^i; salary; that's all. I nouldti't do it till I. 

Bm« that wc Here al leant safe for nix months la 

[ come." Then Pbioeaa Finn with many mia- 

girings, nith much innard hatred of himself 

for bia onn wcakaess, <lid put hie name on the 

back of the bill which Laurenco Fitzgihboti had 

prepared foi his signature. 



CHAPTER Sni. 



II. "So yon won't come to Moydrnm again?" 
Wd Laurence Fitzgibbon to his friend. 
' "Not thia aatunin, Laurence. Yuor father 
woold think that I want to live there." 
"Bedad, it'a my father would be glad to see 
yon — sad the oftener the better." 
"The fact is, my time is filled np." 
" You're not going to be one of the party at 
LongbliDter?" 

"I beliere I am. Kennedy a.'^ked me, and 

people EBcm to think that every body is to do 

what be bids Ibem." 

"I should think so too. 1 wish ho had asked 

^^-lae. Ishouldhave thought itttsgood as a promise 

^^nfan nnder'Secrelaryship. All the Cabinet are 

^^H}be there. 1 don't euppose he ever bad an 

^^n^hman in bis boose before. When do you 

^■tet?" 

^^ "Well— on the 13lh or 13th. I beliere I shall 
go to Saalsby on my way " 

" The devil you will I Upon my word, Phin- 
eas, my boy, jou're Iha luckiest fellow I know. 
Thia is your fiiBl year, and you're neked to the 
two most difficult houses in England. You have 
only CO tonk out for an heiress now. There is 
litfle Vi Effingham— she is sure to be at Saulshy. 
Good-bye, old fellow. Don't you bo in the least 
unhappy about the bill. I'll see to making that 
all right." 

Phineas was rather unhappy about the bill; 

but there was so much that whs pleasant in his 

the present moment, that he resolved, ns 

as possible, to ignore the bitter of that one 

" mt. He was a little in the dark as to 

three matters respecting these coming 

He would have liked to have taken 






; bat 



9 had n 






phemalia of shooting. He was not a bad' shot 
at snipe in the bogs of coanty Clare, but be 
had never even seen a gnn used in England. 
However, he bought himself a gun, with other 
paraphernalia, and look a license for himself, 
and then groaned over the eicpense to which he 
fonnd that his journey would subject I 
at last he hired a servant for the oec. 
was intensely ashamed of himaelf wl . 
done BO, hating himself, and tolling himself that 
he was going to the devil headlong. And why 
had he done it? Not that Lady Laura wonli' 
like him Che better, or chat she woold cari 
whether he had a serrant or not. She probabl; 
vonld know nothing of his servant. Biit the 



people about her would know, and he was fool- 
ishly anxious that the people about her should 
think that be was worthy of her. 

Th^n he called on Mr. Low before he started, 
" I did not like to leave London without seeing 
yoUi"be said; "hut I know yon will hare 
nothing pleasant to say to me." 

"I aholl say nothing unpleasant certainly. I 
see yonr name in the divisions, and I (eel a sort 
of envy myself." 

"Any fool could go into a lobby," said Phin- 

"To tell you the truth, I have been grolified 
to see that yon have had the patience to abstain 
from speaking till yon had looked about you. It 
was more than I expected from your hot Irish 
blood. Going to meet Mr. Gresham and Mr. 
Monk, are you ? Well, I hope jou may meet 
them in the Cabinet some day. Mindyoucome 
and seo me wheo Parliament meets in Feb- 

Mrs. Bonce was delighted when she found that 
Phineas bad hired a servant ; but Mr. Bunce 
predicted nothing bnt evil from so vain an ex- 
pense. "Don't tell me; where is it to come 
from ? He ain't no richer because he's in Par- 
liament. There ain't no wages. M.P. and M. 
T."— whereby Mr. Bunoe, I fear, meant empty — 
"are pretty mnch alike when a man hasn't afor- 
tane at his back." " Bat he's going to stay with 
all the brds in the Cabinet," said Mrs. Bunce, to 
whom Phineas, in his pride, had conGded per- 
haps more than was necessary. " Cabinet, in- 
deed,"satd Bunce; "if he'd slick to chambers 
and let alone cabinets, he'd do a deal batter. 
Given up his rooms, has be — tit! Febrnary ? He 
don't expect we're going to keep them empty ibr 

I'hineos found that the house was full at 
Saulsby, although the sojoam of the visitors 
would necessarily be so short There were throe 
or four there on their way on to Longblinler, like 
himself— Mr. Bonteen and Mr. Rntler, vrith Mr. 
Palliser, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
his wife — and there was Tiolet Effingham, who, 
however, was not going to Loughlinier. " No. 
indeed," she said (a oar hero, who on the first 
evening had the pleasure oftakingberiu to din- 
ner, " nnfortunntely I haven't a seal in Par- 
liament, and therefore I am not asked." 

" Lady Laura is going." 

"Yes; but Lady Laura has a Cabinet Min- 
ister in her keeping. I've only one comfort — 
you'll be BwfuUy dull." 

" I dare say it would be very much nicer to 
stay here," said Phineas. 

"If you want to know my real mind," said 
Violet, " I would give one of my little fingers to 
go. There will be four Cabinet MinisterB in the 
bouse, and four nn-Cabinot Ministers, aiidhalf a 
dozen other members of ParliBmeAt,and there will 
beLady Glencora Palliser, who ia the beat fiin 
in the world ; and, in point of fact, it's the thing 
of the year. But I am not asked. Yon see lbs- 
long to the Baldock faction, and we don't sit on 
your side of the House. Mr. Kennedy thinks 
that I should tell secrets." 

Why on earth had Mr, Kennedy invited him, 
'Phineas Finn, to meet four Cabinet Ministers 
and Lady Glencora Palliser? Ho could only 
have doiie so at the inslance of Lfdy Laura 
Standiah. It wasdEl\£SitIo.\foiS\4™aa'iO'>!t«>S«- 
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that Lad; Laura cared £br him so dceplj; but 
it was not equall; deliglilfnl when he retnembcr- 
ed how very close iqdbi; be the allian™ batween 
Mr. Keunedy and Lady Lnara, when she was 
Ihaa powerfol with him. 

At SauJsby Phineas did not sue much of hiap 
hosteaa. When they were making their plans 
for the one eatire day of this rieit, she said it 
floft word of upology to him — "I am BO buaj 
with all these people, that I hardly know what I 
am doiiiK. But we shall be ablo to And a quiet 
minute or two at Loughlinler — unless, indeed, 
;oD intend to be on the mountains all day. I 
suppose von have brought a gun like every hod; 
else?" 

"Yes ; I have brought a gun. I do shoot; 
hut I am not an inveierato sportsman." 

On that one day there was a great riding-party 
made up, and I'hineaa found himself mounted, 
after luncheon, with some doien other eques- 
triuna. Among them were Miss Effiughnm and 
Lady Gleneora. Mr. Rtitlcr aud tlie Earl of 
Brentford himitelf. Lady Glencom, whose hua- 
bftod was, as has been said, Chancellor of the 
Escheqner, and who was still a young woman, 
and avery pretty woman, had taken lately very 
strongly to politica, which she discussed nmong 
men and women of both parties with something 
morsthan ordinary anducity. "What a nice, ' 
happy, lazy timeyou'vehadof it since you'ie been 
in," said aha to the enrL 

" I hope we have been more happy than lazy, " 
said ilie earl. 

"Butyou'ye done nothing. Mr. Palliser has 
twenty ichemes of reform, all mature; bnt 
niDong Tou you've not let him bring in one of 
ihem. Tiie dnke and Mr, Mildmay and you 
will break his heart among you." 

"Poor Mr. Palliser!" 

"The truth is, if you don't lake care ho and 
Mr. Monk and Mr. Grcshnm will arise and shako 
themselves, and torn you all out," 

"We must look to ourselves, Lady Glencora." 

"Indeed, yes; or yon will be known to all 
posterity as the faineanl government." 

"Let ma lell yoa. Lady Gleneora, that a 
faineant govarnmeni is nut the worst govern- 
ment that England can have. It bos been the 
great fanlt of our politicians that they have all 
wanted lo do something." 

" Mr. Mildmay ia at any rele innocent of that 
charge," aaidLady Glencorn. 

They were now riding ihroagh a vaat wood, 
andPhineas found himsel f delightfully establisih- 
od by tha side of Violet Effingham. " Mr. Hat- 
lev haa been explaining to me that he mast have 
nineteen next session. Now, if I were you, Mr. 
Finn, I would decline to bo counted tip in that 
way as one of Mr. Ratler'a sheep." 

"Bnt what ami to do?" 

"Do Bomething on your own hook. Ton men 
in Parliament are so much tike sheep 1 If one 
jumps at a gap, all go after him — and then you 
are penned into lobbioB, and then you are fed, 
and then you are fleeced. I wiah I were in 
Parliament. I'd get np in the middle and make 
such a speech. You all seem to me to be so 
much afraid of one another that yoa don't quite 
dare to speak out. Do you see that cottage 

" What a pretty collage it is I" 

'Tes; is it not? Twelve years ago I look. 



olT my shoes and stockings and had them dried 
in that cottage, and when I ^ot back to the house 
I was put to bed for having been ont all day in 
the wood." 

"Were yon wandering about alone?" 
" No, I wasn't alone. Oswald Staniish wu J 
;hildren then. Do yod' 



swhim?" 

■'Lord Chiltem; yes, I know him. Ue ai 
I liavB been rather fnends this year." 
" He is very good ; is ho not?" 
" Good — in what way?" 
" Honest and generous," 
" I know no man who I believo to bo mc 

"And he is clever?" aaked Misa Effingham. I 

" Very clever. That is, he talks very well ifB 
jon will Jet bim talk after his of ' ' * 
You woald always Taney tlint he w: 
cat yon ; but that is hLi way." 

" And yon like him ?" 

"Vet? much." 

"I am BO glad lo hear you say so. 

" la he a favorite of yours. Miss Effingham i 

"Not now — not particularly. I hardly evi 
see liim. Bnt hia sister ia the best friend I hav 



like I 
hoy I I have not seen 
day, and I remember it i 
day. Lord Chiltem i 



that cottage a: 

s though it were yt-ster-J 

i quite changed, : '^^ 



"Chanped- 

"Thejasedto^ay that he was — unsteady, yoii" 

"I think he is changed. Bnt Chiltem is at' 
heart a Bohemian. It is impossible not to e 
that at once. He hates the decencies of life.' 

"I suppose be does," said Violet. "He 
ought to marry. If he were married, that would 
all be cured ; don't yon think 

"I can not fancy him with a wife," said PMft, 
eas. "There is a savagery about hi 
would make him an uncomfortable aompani 
for a woman." 

"But be would love 

docs bis horses. And bo would' 






well— 



i he dot 



his hori 



It lie 



expects every horse he has to do any thing that 
any horse can do; and he would cspeul thesame 
of his wife." 

Phioeaa bad no idea how deep an injury he 
might be doing hia friend by this description, 
nor did it onee occur to bim that his companion 
was thinking of herself as tho possibleVife of 
this Bed Indian. Miss Effingham , rode on in 
Bilenco for some diatance, and then she aaid hue 
one word more ahoot Lord Chiliocn. " He was 
BU good to me in that cottage." 

On the following day the party at Saulsby 
was broken up, and there was a regular pilgrini- 
nge toward Loughlintcr. Phineos resolved upon 
sleeping a night at Edinburgh on his Way, and 
he found himself joined in the bands of close 
companionship with Mr. Ratler for the occasion. 
The evening was by no means thrown away, for 
ho learned much of his trade from Mr. Batler. 
And Mr. Itatler was heard to declare afterward 
Loughlinter that Mr. Finn was a pleasant 



yonn„ 

It soon came to he admitted by all ^ 
Phineaa Finn that he bod a peculiar 
making himself agreeable which na i 
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hmr tOBDHlTieor define " 1 think it is hccauae 
be liatens so nell," asid one man. "But the 
women would not liliB liim for that, "said anothoi. 
"He lias BtudTHd when to listen and when lo 
Ulk," 9!iiil a third. ThE truth, however, was, 
that PhinGns Finn bad made no study in the 
matter at all. It was simply his nature to be 
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FeiNEis Fins reached Loiighlinter to^rether 
with Mr. Batlar in a poat^chaise from the neiRh- 
boiing town. Mr. Hatter, who had done this kind 
of (bing rery often before, traveled without iro- 
pedimeota, but the new servant of our hero's was 
atnck outside with the driver, and was in the 
way. "iDEVor brinRB man with me," said Mr. 
Katler to liiayotinj; friend. "The scrvanu dF the 
hoaae like it much better, because they get fee'd; 
von are just Ba Well wailed on, and it don't eost 
half as maeb." Phineos blushed as he beard all 
this; bnt there was the impediment, not to be 
got rid of for the nonce, and Phineas made the 
best of his Bitendanl. "It is one of those 
d he, "as to which a man never 
|llte makes Dp bis mind. If yon bring a fellow, 
Du wish yon hadn't brniight him ; and if you 
gn't, yon wish yon had," " I'm a great deal 
' ' ':d in my ways than that," said Mr. 
iulor. 
P Lonfihlinter, lu they approached it, seemed 
pFhineas to be a much nner place than Sanb- 
^ And EO it was, except that liOiighlinter 
mntcd that graceful beauty uf age which SaulB- 
by possei^ed. Loiighlinter was all of cut stone, 
but the stones hnd been cnt only yesterday. Is 
itood on a genila slope, with a greensward fall- 
ing from the front entrance down to a mount- 
nin lake. And ol the other side of the Lough 
there rose a mighty monntain to. the skies, Ben 
Linter. At the foot of it, and all aronnd to the 
left, there ran the woods □( Lincer, stretching for 
miles throufth crags and bogs and monntnin 
lands. No better ground for deer than the side 
of Ben Linter was there in all these highlanils. 
And the Linter, rushing down into the Lough 
through rocks which, in some places, almost met 
iflgclher aboye its waters, ran so near to the Eiouae 
that the pleasant noise of its cataracts could ho 
heard from the hall do'or. Behind the house 
the expanse of drained park land seemed to 
ha interminable; and then, again, came the 
mountains. Tbcro were Ben Linn and Ben ' 
Lody, and the whole territory belonged to Mr. 
Kennedy, He was Laird of Linn and Laird of 
Linter. aa his pBOiile used to eay. And yet his 
father bad walked into Glasgow as a little boy 
—no doabt with the normal balf.crown in his 
hreechea packet. 

" Magnificent — Is it not?"aoidPhinGas to the 
TreasuTy Secretary, as they were being driven 
Dp to the door, 

" Very graoil ; but the yonog trees show the 
new man. A new man may buy a forest; but 
hflcan't get park " 

; Phineas, at the moment, was thinking how 
jr all these things which he saw, the moantnins 
Italching everywhere aronnd him, the caslle, 
la }Bks, the river, the wealth of it all, and, more 



than the wealth, the nobility cif the boaaty, n 
act as temptations to Lady Laura Siandish. it 
a woman were asked to hare the hnlfof all this, 
would it be possible that she ahiruld prefer to 
take the half of his nething? Ue thought it 
might be possible for a girl who woald confeii, 
or seem to confess, that love should bo every 
thing. But it eouid hardly ho possible for a 
woman who looked at the world almost as a 
man looked at it — as an oyster to be opened 
with such weapon as she could Bod ready to her 
hand. Lady Laura professed lo have acare for 
nil the affairs of the world. She loved politics, 
and could talk of social science, and had broail 
ideas about religion, and was devoted to certain 
cdocational views. Such a woman would feel 
that wealth was necessary to her, and would be 
wiUing, for the sake of wealth, to put up with a 
husband without romance. Nay; might it not 
be that she woald prefer a hosband without ro- 
mance? Thus Phineaawos argaing to himself 
ss ha was driven up to tho door of Loughlinler 
Castle, while Mr. Batler wns eloquent on tho 
beauty of old pork trees, "After all, n Scotch 
forest is a very Bcnibl>y sort of thing," said Mr. 
liatler. 

There was nobody in the house — at least, 
they found nobody; and within half an honr 
Phineas was walking ahonC the grounds by him- 
self, Mr. ICatler had declared himself lo be de- 
lighteil at baving an opportunity of writing lelteni 
— ^and no doubt was writing them by the dozen, 
all dated from Loughlinler, and all detailing the 
facts that Mr. Grcsham, and Mr. Monk, and 
Flantagenet Falliser, and Lord Brentford were 
in the same honse with him, Phineas had no 
letters to vnite, and thenJFore rushed down across 
the broad lawn to the river, of which be heard 
the noisy tumbling waters. There was some- 
thing in the air which immediately Oiled him 
with high spirits; and, in his desire to investi- 
gate tho glories of the place, ho forgot that he 
was going to dine with fonr Cabinet Ministers 
in a row. Ho soon reached the straam, and be- 
gan to make his way up it tbronch the ravine. 
There was water-fall over water-fall, and there 
were little bridges here and there which looked 
to be half natural and half artificial, and n path 
which required that you should ciimb, but 
which was yet a path, and all was so arranged 
that not a pleaaant plashing of the 
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stream, till there was a sharp 
and then, looking upward, he saw above his 
head a man and a woman slandin£ together on 
one of the little half-made wooden bridges. His 
eyes woro sharji, and he saw at a glance that 
the woman was Lady Lanrn Stgrndish, He had 
not recognized the man, but he had very little 
donbt that it was Mr. Kennedy. Of coarse it 
was Mr. Kennedy, because he would prefer Ibat 
il should be any other man under the sun. He 
would have turned back at once if be had thought 
that be could have done so without being ob- 
served; h,nt be felt sure that, standing as they 
were, they must have observed him. He did 
not like to join them. He vnmld not intrude 
himself. So he remained alill, and began to 
throw stones into the river. But he bad not 
thrown above a alone or two when be was called 
from above. He looked np, and then be per~ 
ceived that the maowliociili^\«m.-Boa\OT.''wia,. 
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Of coarso it was Mr. Kennedy. ThorcupDa he 
censod to throw sCanea, and went up the path, 
nnd joined them npun tlio bridge. Mr. Kenne- 
dy stepped forward, M.nd bade him wclconie to 
Loughlioter. Uia manner was less cold, nnd he 
Bccmed to have more worda at command than 
was usual with bito. "Ton have not been 
long," bo laid, " in finding out the most beauti- 
ful spot about tho p]B<!C." 

"la it not lovely ?" said LRdyLttum. "We 
have not been here an bonr yet, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy insisted on bringing me here." 

"It is wonderrnlly beautiful," said Pbincas. 

"It is this very spot where we now stand th^t 
made me build the house where it is," said Mr. 
Kennedy, " and I was only eighteen when 1 
stood heiB and made op my mind. That is 
JBSt twenty-five years ago." " So he is foc^- 
threc," said Fbineas to bimsclf, thinking how 
glorJDua it waa to bo only twenlj-five, "And 
within twelve monlba," continued Mr. Kenne- 
dy, "the foundations were being dug and the 
stone-cutters were at work." 

" What a good-natured man your father must 
have been," said Lady Laura. 

"He had nothing else to do with his money 
but to pour it over my head, as it were. I don't 
think ho had any other enjoyment of it himself. 
Willyougo ajittle higher, Lady Laura? We 
shall get a fine view over to Bon Linn just now." 
Lady Laura doclarcd that she would go as much 
higher as he chose to take her, and Phineaa 
was rather In donbt as to what it would become 
him lodo. He woold stay where he was, or go 
down, or make himself to vanish after any most 
acceptable fashion ; bnt if ho wore to do so ab- 
ruptly it would seem as-though he were attribut- 
ing something special to the companionship of 
ihe oUier (wo. Mr. Kennedy saw hia doubt, and 
Biked him to join them. "You may aa well 
come on, Mr, Finn. We don't dine till eight, 
and it is not much post six yet. The men of 
busiticsg are all writing lotters, and tlie ladies 
who have been traveling are in bed, I believe." 

"Ifot all of them, Mr. Kennedy," said Lady 
Lanra. Theo they went on with theirwalk very 
pleasantly, and the lord of all that they surveyed 
took them A«m one point of vantage to another, 
till Ihe^ bgth awore that of all spots upon the 
earth Longhlinter was surely tbe most lovely. 
"1 do delight in it, 1 own," said the lord. 
"When I come up here alone, and feel that in 
the midst of this little bit of a crowded island I 
have all this to myself — alt this with which no 
other man's wealth can interfere — I grow proud 
of my own, till I become thoroughly ashaniBd of 
myself. Afler all, I believe it is better to dwell 
in cities than in^the country — belter, at any rato, 
for a riehman." "- ■"■--'- •- 
ken more words thi 
from his lips during the whole time that they 
had been acquainted with each other. 

"I believe so too," said Laura, " if one were 
obliged to choose between the two. For myself, 
I think that a little of both is good far man and 



path Ihiongh the woods to the hack of ibe 
house. As they went he relapsed into his usnsi 
silence, and tho convoreaiion was kept up be- 
tween the other two. At a point not very bir 
from the castle — just so far that one could see 
by the break of the gronod where the cattle 
stood, Kennedy left them. "Mr. Finn will 
take you back in safety, I am sure," naid he, 
" and, u I am here, I'll' go up to the farm for a 
moment. If I don't ahow myself now and iigaia 
when I am here,"" they think I'm indifferent about 
the ' beatials.' " 

"Now, Mr. Kennedy," aaid Lady Laura, 
"yon are going to pretend to understand all 
about aheep and osen." Mr. Kennedy, owning 
that it waa so, went away to his farm, and Phin- 
cas with Lady Laura returned toward the houaa. 
"I think, upon the whole," said Lady Laura, 
that that is as good a man aa I know." . ■ 

"Ishonld think he is an idle one, "said Fhin-J 

m 

"I doubt that. He is perhaps neither zealimsfl 
)r active. But ho is thoughtful and Ligh-.1 
incipled, and has a method and a purpose in 
le use which he makea of hia money. Andjon 
Q that he liaa poetry in his nature loo, if yon 
„ it him upon (he right string. How fond he is 
of the scenery of this placel" 

" Any man would be fond of that. I'm 
ashamed to say that it almost makes me envy 
him. Icertainly never have wished to be Mr. Bob- 
ert Kenoedy io London, but I shonid like to be 
the Laird of Lough Huler." 

" ' Laird of Linn and Laird of Linter — Here 



"There is no doubt about that,' 

IS far as enjoyment goes, 
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"No doubt 
Mr. Kennedy. 

He took them up out of the ravine on to the 
side of the mountain, and then down by another 
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lad about the old lairds ; but that belongs Ic 
time when Mr. Kennedy had not been heard ot, 
when some branch of tho Mackenzies lived down 
at that wretched old lower which yon aoeaaj'on 
first come upon the lake. When old Mr. Ken^ 
nedy bought it there were hardly a hundred 
acres on the properly under cnltivalion." 

" And it belonged to the Mackenzies ?" 

"Yes; to the Mackenrie of Linn, as he was 
called. It waa Mr. Kennedy, the old man, who 
was ficBtcBlled Longhlinter. That is Linn Cas- 
tle, and ibey lived there for hundreds of years. 
But these Highlanders, with all that is said of 
their family pride, have forgotten the Maekcnsies 
already, and are quite proud of their rich land- 
lord." — 

" That is nnpoetical," said Phini 

" Yes ; but then poetry is so usually false. . 
doubt whetlier Scotland would not hove been (| 
prosaic a country as any under the sun but 
Walter Seott; and I have no doubl that Uei 
V. owes the romance of hia character altogetl 
to Shakapeare." 

"I sometimes think you despise poetry, " a 
Phineas. 

. "When it isf ahe I do. The difBcnlty is I 
know when it is falac ai ' ' ' ' " 

Moore was always false, 

"Not BO false as Byron," said Phineaa witt| 

" Much more ao, my friend, 
diacnsa that now. Have yon seen Mr. Monl 
aince jou have been hi 

"I have aeon no 
RalU'r 



-"Chance brought ua toRelhor. But Mr. lUt- 
tar IB K man of sense, Ludj Laurt, and is not (□ 
be despised." 

"It always seoniB to me," mid Lady Laorn, 
"ihat nothing is 10 bo gained in fiolitics by Bitting 
at the feet or the little Gamaliek" 

"Bat the great Gamaliels will not ha*fl a nov- 
ice on their footstools.'' 

" Then sit at no man's feet. Is it not astonish- 
ing that Iho price generally pnC upon any article 
by the world is that ivtiich the owner puts oo it ? 
and that this is specially true of a msn's own 
self? If jon hard with Ratler, men will take it 
for granted that yon nra a B»l!eril«, and no more. 
If yoa consort with Greshanis and Pallisers, you 
wiu eqnally be supposed to know your own 
place." 

'■ I nerer knew a Mentor," said Plii "" 
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"It is because I do not think yonr fault lies 
that nay. If it did, or if I thouglit so, my Tele- 
macbus, you may be suio that J should resign 
my position as Mentor. Here nre Mr. Kennedy 
snd Ladj GlOQcora and Mrs. Gresham on the 
steps." Then they went op ihroujjh the Ionic 
columns on to the bron d stone terrace before the 
door, and there they found a crowd of men and 
women. For the legislators and statesmen liad 
written their letters, and the ladies bad taken 
their necessary rest. 

Phineas, as he was dreaainfi, considered deeply 
tdl that Lady Lanra had said lohiin, notsomDcb 
with reference to the ad'ieo which she had given 
him, though chat also was of importance, as to 
the fact that it had been given by her- She had 
tint called herselfhis Mentor; buthehadaccept- 
ed the name and hod addressed her as her Tele, 
maehas. And yet be belicTed himself to be older 
than she, if, indeed, thera whs any difference in 
their ages. And was it possible that a female 
Montor should love her Telemacbns, should love 
him OS Phineas desired to be loved by Lady 
Lanra? He would not say thatitwuimpossible- 
Fcrhaps there had been mistakes hecween them ; 
a mistake in his manner uf addressing her, and 
aoother inbeisof addressinghim. Perhaps th? 
old bachelor of forty-three was not thinking of 
ft wife. Had this old bachelor of forty-three 
baan really in lore with Lady Lanro, would he 
have allowed her to walk home alone with Pbin- 
eas, leaving her with some Bimsy pretext of hav- 
ing to look at his sheep? Phineas resolved that 
he mtnt at any rate play out his game, wbeiber 
he were to lose it or to win it; and in playing it 
hemnst, if possible, drop something of that Men- 
tor and Telemachns style of conversation. As to 
the advice given bim of herding with Greshams 
MdPttllisers, instead of with Rtttlers and FiMgib- 
boni, he mnst nse chat as circumstances might 
direct. To him, himself, as he thought of it all, 
it WB« enfflciently astonishing that even the Bat- 
len and Fitzgibbons shonld admit him among 
them as one of themselves. " When I think of 
my father and of the old house at Killaloe, and 
remember chat hitherto I have done nothing my- 
self, I can not understand how it is that I should 
be •! Loughlinter." There was only one way of 
undentanding it. If Lady Laora realty loved 
Ub), the riddte might be read. 

The rooms at Loughlinter wore splendid, mnch 
te^BT and very much more richly furnished than 



lut there tvos a certain stiff- 
ofthinga, and perhnps in the 
r of soma of those present, which was not 
Saulsby. Phineas at once missed the 
ind pretlioesa and cheery audacity of Vi- 
olet Effingham, and felt at the same time that 
Violet Eltlngbam would be out of her element 
at Loaghlinter. At Loughlinter they wore met 
for business. It was at least a som|. political, 

perhaps rather a semi-official gathering, and 

became aware that ho oaght not to loot sim- 
ply for amusement. When he entered the draw- 
ing-room before dinner, Mr. Monk and Mr. I'al- 
liser, and Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Greahnrn, with 
sundry others, were standing in n wide group 
before the lire-place, and among them were Lady 
Glencora Palheer and Lady Laura and Mrs. Bon- 
teen. As he approached them it seemed as 
though a BOTt of opening was made for himself; 
but he conld see, though others did not, that the 
moveinant came from Lady Laura. 

"I believe, Mr. Monk," said Lady Gleacora, 
"that you and I are the only two in the whole 
party who really know what we would, bo at." 

" If I mnst be divided from so many of my 
friends," said Mr. Monk, " I am happy to go 
astray m the company of Lady Glencora Pal- 

" And might I ask," said Mr. Gresliam, with 
a peculiar smile for which he was famous, "what 
it is that yoa and Mr. Monk are really at?" 

"Making men and women all qt|nat," said 
Lndy Glencora. "That 1 take to be t&e gist 
of our political theory, " 

" Lady Glencora, I mnst cry of^" snid Mr. 
Monk. 

"Yea — no donbt. If I wore in the Cnbtnet 
mysBlf I should not admit so much. There are 
reticences, of course. And there is an official 

" Bat yon don't mean to sity. Lady Glencora, 
that you wuald really advociiiD equality i" said 
Mrs. Bon teen. 

" I do mean to say so, Mrs. Bonleen. And 1 
mean to go farther, and to tell you that you are 
no Liberal at heart unless you do so lil^wise — 
unless that is the basis of your political aspira- 

"Pray let me speak for myself, Lady Glen- 

" By no means — not when yoo are criticising 
me and my politics. Do you not wish to tnake 
the lower orders comfortable ?" 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Bonleen. 

" And educated, and happy, and good 7" 

" Undoubtedly." 

"To make them as comfortable and as good 
&s yourself?" 

" Bolter if possible." 

" And Pm sura yoa wish to make yourself »a 
good and as comfortable as any body else — as 
those above you, if any body is above yoa? 
Yon will admit that?" ■ 

"Yei| if I nndorstand you." 

"Then you have admitted every thing, and 
are an advocate for general equiUily — just as 
Mr. Monk is, and as 1 am. Tbi^re is no getting 
out of it ; is there, Mr. Kennedy ?" Then din- 
ner was announced, and Mr. Kennedy walked 
off with the French Republican on his arm. As 
she went, she whispered into Mr. Kennedy's ear., 
' ■ Yoa will undaiB'.raii ine. \ asa tisiv WK^t^ 
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tliBt people are eqnni ; but that the tendencj of 
all law-making and of all goTerning Bhaald be to 
roduce iha inequalitioB." In answer to wbicb 
Mr. Kennodj snid not a word. Ludj Glencora's 
politics were too fust and furious for liie nature. 

A week pBsacd by at Lougblinler, at the end 
of which PhineBH found himself on lerms of 
friendly intercourse with all the politieal mag- 
nates oBsemhlcd in the honee, but eapeuially with 
Mr. Monk. He had determined that ho would 
not follow Ladv Laura's advice as to his selec- 
tion of companions, if in doing so he ahonld bo 
driren ereu to a seeming of intnision. Ha 
made no attempt to sic at the feet of any body, 
and would stand aloof when bigger men than 
himself were talking, and was content to be lesa 
— as indeed ho was lesa — than Mr. BoQteen or 
Mr. Satler. But at the end of a week he found 
that, without any effort on his part — almost in 
oppoailion U> clKjrts on his part — he had fall- 
en into an easy pleasant way with these men 
which was very delightful to him. Ho bad kill- 
ei aetagin company with Mr. Palliser, and bad 
stopped beneath a crag to diseuss with him a 
question as to the duty on Irish Malt. He bad 
played cbCBS with Mr. Gresham, and had been 
told that gentleman's opinion on the trial of Mr. 
JeSereon Davis. Lord Brentford had — at last 
— called him Finn, and had proved to him that 
nothing was known in Ireland about sheep. 
But with Mr. Monk he had had lonj; diectuisions 
on abstract questions in polltice, and before the 
week Was over was almost disposed to call him- 
self a discinle, or, at least, a follower of Mr. 
Monk. Why not of Mr. Monk as well as of 
any one else? Mr, Monk was in the Cabinet, 
and of all the members of the Cabinet was (ho 
most advanced Liberal. "Lady Glencora was 
not so far wrong the other night,'' Mr. Monk 
said to him. "Equality is an ugly word and 
sboaldn't be used. It misleads, and frightens, 
A[id is a bugbear. And she, in using it, had 
not perhaps a clearly-defined meaning for it in 
her own mind. Bnt the wish of every honest 
man shoald be to assist in lifting up those below 
him, till they be something nearer Eiis Own level 
than he ^nds them." To this Phineas assented 
— nod bj degrees he found himself assenting lo 
a great many things that Mr. Monk said to 
him. 

Mr. Monk was a thin, tall, gannt man, who 
bad devoted his whole life to politics, hitherto 
without any personal reward beyond that which 
came to him from the reputation of his name, 
and from the honor of a seat in Parliament. 
He was one of four or five brothers — and all be- 
sides bira were in trade. They had prospered in 
trade, whereas he had prospered solely in poli- 
ties ; and men said that he was dependent alto- 
gether on what his relatives supplied for his sup- 
port. He had now been in Parliament for mors 
than twenty years, and had been known not only 
as a Radical but as aDcmoeraC. Ten years since, 
when he had risen to fame, but not lo repute, 
amoni! the men who then governed England, 
nobody dreamed that Joshua Monk would ever 
he a paid servant of the Crown. He had in- 
veighed against one minister after another as 
ifaougt they all deserved impeachment. He had 
advocated political doctrines which at that time 
seemed to he altogether at variance with any 
possibility of goventing according to English 



rules of gavemmcnt. He bad been rsganled as 
a pestilent tborn iu the sides of all miniEtcrs. 
But now he was a member of the Cabinet, and 
thuie whom he had terrified in the old days be- 
gan to find that he was not so much unlike oth- 
er men. There are but few horses whom you 
can not put into harness, and those of the high- 
est spirit will generally do your work the best. 

Phineas, who had his eyeti about him, thought 
that ho could perceive that Mr. Palliser did not 
shoot a deer with Mr. Batler, and that Mr. 
Gresham played no chess with Mr. Bonieen. 
Bonteen, indeed, was a noisy pnehing man whom 
nobody seemed to like, and Phineas wondered 
why he shoald be at Loughlinter — and why he 
should be in ofSee. His friend Laurence Fiti- 
gibbou had indeed once endeavored to explain 
this. " A man who can vote hard, as I call it ; 
and who will speak a few words now and then 
as they're wanted, without any ambition that 
way, may always have bis price. And if he bus 
a pretty wife into the bargain, be ought to have a 
pleasant ijme of it." Mr. Ratter no doubt was 
a very useful man, who thoroughly knew his 
business; but yet, as it seemed to Phineas, no 
very ^reat discinccion was shown to Mr. Bailor 
at Lougblinler. " If I got as high bb that," he 
said to himself, "I should think myself n mira- 
cle of luck. And yet nobody seems to think any 
thing of Ratler. It is all nothing unless one can 
go to the very top." 

" I believe I did right to accept ofBce," Mr. 
Monk said to him one day, as they sat together 
on u rock close by one of the little bridges over 
the Linier. "Indeed, unless a man does so 
when the bonds of the ofRce tendered to him arc 
made compatible with his own views, he declines 
to proceed on the open path laward the prosecu- 
tion of those views. A man who is combHiing 
one ministry after another, and striving to imbue 
those minisCera with his convictions, can hardly 
decline to become a minister himself w 
finds that those convictions of his own arehenco- I 
forth — or at least for some time lo come — lo be I 
the ministerial convictions of the day. Do jon V 
follow me?" ■ 

" Very clearly, " said Phioeas. " Ton won 
have denied your own children had you r 

"Unless indeed a man were to feel that 
was in some way nnfiCIed for oHice work. I | 
very nearly provided for myself ai 
Chat plea; but when I came to sift il, I thought 

it would be false. But let me tell yoE 

delight of political life is altogether in opposi- 
tion. Why, it is freedom against slavery, Ere 
against clay, movement against stagnation ! 
The very inoecuraey which is permitted Co oppo- 
sition is in itself a charm worth more Ihan all 
the patronage and all the prestige of ministerial 
power. You'll try them botli, and then say if 1 
you do not agree wich me. Give me the full I 
swing of the benches helow the gangway, where i 
I needed to care for no one, and could alwa^ I 
enjoy myself on my legs as long as I felt that I'f 
was 'true Co those who sent me there ! That ii 
all over now. They have got me inl« harness 1 
and my shoulders are sore. The oata, however, J 
are of the besc, and the hay ii 
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Fhineas likeiJ Lcing told Ihnl the pleftsurea 
if oppoBJlion BDci thu plDBSoreB of offica were 
' 1i open to hioi, and be likod also to be ihe 
~"i TCwpCacie of Mr. Monk's confidence. 
A come lo nnilonMnd tliat he wub expccc- 
o rem^n ten dajs ai Loughlinter, and ihat 
.. I there was lo bo u general movement. 
Since the Srst day he hud seen but tittle of Mr. 
Konned;, hut ho had found himself very fro- 
quenll}' with Lndj Laura. And then had come 
Dp Ihe question of bis projeetcd trip lu Pans 
with Lord ChilCern. He had received a letter 
from Lurd Cbilletn. 



There bad been not s word beyond this, and 
before he answered it he made up his mind to 
lell Lady Laura the truth. Ha could not go to 
Paris Iwcause he had no money. 

"I've just got that from your brother," said 
ke. 

"How like Oswald. He writes to me pcr- 

JOBI the game. You will go, I hops ?" 
"Well— no." 
" I am aorry for thai." 
I wonder whether I may tell yoa the real 
RHBon, Laiiy Laura." 

" Nny ; I can not answer that ; but unless it 
itns political secret between you and Mr. 
Lk, T should think yoa might." 
I can not afford to go to Paris this antumn. 
tt aeems to be a shocking udmisaian to moke — 
though I don't know why it shonld he." 

"Nor li but, Mr. Finn, I like you nil ibo 
belter for mating it. I am very sorry, for Os- 
wald'E sake. It's bo hard to find any companion 
for him whom he would like and whom we— 
that is I — should think altogether— you know 
what I meuo, Mr. Finn." 

"Your wish that I Bbonld qn with him is a 
great compliment, and I thoroughly »'ish that I 
could do it. Ah it is, I must go to Riltaloe and 
retrieve my flnances. I daro aay, Lady Laura, 
yon can hardly conceive how very poor a man I 
am." There wa8 a melaacholy tone about his 
voice as he said this, which made her think for 
the moment whether or no he bod been right in 
going iuMi Porliamenl, and whether she had 
teen right in instigating him to do so. But it 
was too late lo recur to that question now. 

"You must climb into office early, and forego 
thosH pleasures of opposition which are so dear 
to Mr. Monk," sbo said, smiling. "After all, 
money is an accident which does not count near- 
) high as do some other things. You and Mr. 
inedj have the same enjoyment of evoty 
ifna around you hore." 
"Tes; while it lasts." 
And Lady Giencora and I stand pretty 
h on the same footing, in spite of all her 
1th — except tbnt she is a married woman- 
do not know what she is worth — something 
to bo counted ; and I am worth — just what 
papa chooses to give me, A ten-puund note at 
the iiresent moment I should look upon as great 
riches." This was the first time she had ever 



spoken to him of her own position as regards 
money ; but ho had heard, or ihoaght that he 
had beard, that she had been let^ a fortune al- 
together independent of her father. 

The last of the ten days hod now come, and 
Phineas was discontented and almost unhappy. 
The more he saw of Lady Laura the more he 
feared chat it was impossible that she should be^ 
come hia wife. And yet from day to day hik 
intimacy with her became more close. He had 
never made love to her, nor could he discover 
that it wospossiblefor himto do so. She seem- 
ed to bo a woman for whom all the ordinary 
stages of love-making were quite unsuitable. 
Of course he could declare hia love and ask her 
to be his wife on any occasion on which he mlptht 
Bud himself to be alone with her. And on diis 
morning he made up his mind that ho would do 
so before the day was over. It might be poniblu 
that she would never speak to him again — that 
attlbe pleasures and ambitious hopes to which she 
had introduced him might be over as soon as 
that rash word should have been spoken I But, 
ocvenheless, ho would speak it. 

On this day there was to be a grouK-shooting 
party, and theshooiers were to be out curly. It 
had been tolkeiLof for some day or two pasi, 
and Phineas knew that he coold not escape ii. 
There had been some rivalry between him and 
Mr. Bonteen, and thero was (o be ft lort of 
match as to which of the two would kill man 
birds before lunch. Bat thore had also been 
some half promise on Lady Laura's part that 
she would walk with him up the Lister and come 
down npoo the lake, taking on opposite direction 
from that by which they hod returned with Mi'. 
Kennedy. 

"But yon will he shooting all day," she snid, 
when he proposed it to her as they were start- 
ing for the moor. The wagonette that was lo 
take thom was at the door, and she was there to 
see them start. Her father was one of the 
Bhooting-party, and Mr.'Eennedywaa another. 

"I will undertake to bo back in time, if you 
will not think it too hot. I shall not ace yon 
again till we meet in town next year." 

"Then I corlaiuly will go with you— thai is 
to say, if you are here. But yon can not reiuni 
without the rest of the party, as yon are going so 
far." 

" Pll get back somehow," said Fhineos, who 
was resolved that a few miles more or leas of 
mountain should not detain him from the prose- 
cution of a task 90 vitally important to him. 
" If we start at five that will bo early enough. " 

" Quiiti early enough," said Lady Laura. 

Phineas went off to tbo mountains, and shot 
his grouse, and won bis match, and eat his 
lancheon. Mr. Bon teen, however, was not 
beaten by miich, and was in consequence some- 
what ill-hnmored. "I'll tell you what I'll do," 
said Mr. Bonteeu, " I'll hack myself for the rest 
of the day for a ten-ponnd note." 

Kow there had been no money staked on the 
match at all — bat it bad been simply a trial of 
skill, as to which would kill the moat birds in ii 
given time. And the proposition tor Ihat trini 
had come from Mr, Bonteen himself, " I ahonid 
not think of shooting for money," said Phinea:*. 

"And why not? A bet is tk 
dectde these tbinga." 

" Partly because Tm WBe. l ■^nsi'i&^v >si.\ ■». 
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bird," said Phiticas, " and pnrlly becauBO I 
hflTen't go! any money [Q Iohc." 

" 1 bate bets," said Mr. Konoedy to bin- 
arwanl. " I wna annoyed when Bonteen ofl'Bred 
Ibe WBgor. I felt surc, howorer, you would nol 

" 1 mppOEE each bete are Tory common," 
"Idon't ihink meu ought to propose Ihem 
unless they are quita sure of their company. 
Moy be I'm wrong, end I often feel that I am 
strait-laced about sacb ttainga. It is so odd to 
me that men can not amuse tbemselTes without 
pitting tiiemselves against each other. When a 
man tella me that he can shout belter than I, I 
[ell him that my keeper can shoot betU:r than 

"A11 the game, it's a good thing to excel," 

"I'm not 10 sure of that," said Mr. Kennedy. 
" A man vho can kill more salmon than any 
body else, can rarely do any thing else. Are 
yoo going on with JOUT mnlch ?" 

"No; I'm going to make my way back to 
Lough lintcr." 

"Not alona?" 

"Yes, alone." 

"Ifs over nine miles. You^an't walk it." 

Phineas looked at his watcli, and found that 
il was now two o'clock. It was a broiling day 
in Augiisl, and the way back to Loughlinter, 
for six or aeren out of the nine miles, would be 
along a highroad. "I must doit nil the eome," 
said he, preparing for a start. " I bare an en- 
gagement with Lady Laura StandiBli ; and as 
ibis is the lust day that I ebail sec her, I certain- 
ly do not mean to break il," 

"An engagement with Lady Laura," said 
Mr. Kennedy. "Why did you not fell mo, 
that I might haTe a pony ready? But come 
along. Donald Bean baa a pony. He's not 
mtich bigger than a dog, but bo'li carry you to 
Lough linter." 

"1 can walk it, Mr. Kannedy," 

"Tea; and think ofthe stale in which yon'd 
reach Longhlinter ! Come along with me." 

"But I can't take yon oiT the mountain," said 
Phineas. 

" Then you must allow me to take you off." 

So Mr. Kennedy led the way doTfn to Donald 
Bean's cottage, and before thi'ee o'clock Fhineas 
foundhimseif mounted ona shaggy Bleed, which, 
in sober tmlh, was not mnch bigger than a large 
dog. "If Mr. Kennedy is really my rival," 
Esid Phineas to himself, as he trotted along, 
"I almost think that I am doing an unlinad- 
■ome thing in taking tho pony." 

At Are o'clock he was under the portico before 
the front door, and there he found Lady Laura 
waiting for him — waiting for him, or at least 
ready for him. She had on her hat and gloves 
and light shawl, and her parasol was inber hand. 
He thooght that he had never seen her look so 
young, so pretty, and so lit to receive a lover's 
vowa. Bnt at the same moment it occurred to 
him that she was Lady Laura Standish, the 
daughter of an earl, the descendant of a line of 
oarls — and that he was the son of a simple conn- 
try doctor in Ireland. Was it fitting that be 
should ask such a woman to be his wife? But 
then Mr. Kennedy was the son of a nmn who 
bad walked into Glasgow with half a crow'n in 
Ilia pocket Mr. Kennedy's grandfather had 



been — Phineas thought that he had heartl thai 
Mr. Kennedy's grandfather had been a Scotch 
droser, whereas hie own grandfather hud been 
a little squire near Enuistimoii, in conniy Clare, 
and his pwn first cousin once removed still held 
the paternal acres at Finn Grove. Uig fnmilj 
was supposed to be dosoended from kings in that 
part of Ireland. It certainly did not become 
him to fear Lady Laura on the score of rank, if 
il was to be allowed to Mr. Kennedy to proceed 
withonc fear on that head. Ai to wealth, 
Lady Laura had already told him that her for- 
tune wiia no greater than his. Her statement 
to himself on thai head made him feel that he 
should not hesilnte on the score of money. 
They neither had any, and he was willing to 
work for both. If she feared the risk, let her 

It was thus that he argued with himself; but 
yet he knew— knew as well as the reader will 
know— that ho was going to do that which ho 
had no light to do. It might be very well for 
him to wall— presuming him to be snccessful in 
his love— lor the opening of that oyster with his 
political sword, that oyster on which be pro- 
posed thai they ahould both live ; but sucb wait- 
ing could not well be to the taste of Lady Lanra 
Standish. It could hardly be pleasant to her to 
took ibrward to hi!< being made a junior lord or an 
Bssi slant secretary before she conid eelablish her- 
self in her home. So he told himself. And 
yet he (old himself at the same time that il 
incumbent on him to per»tvcro. 

"I did not expect yon in the leiut," said L 

"And yet I spoke vary posillvely." 

" But there are things as la which a man mar 

be very positive, and yet may he allowed to fiiif. 

In the lirst place, how on earth did you ge 

"Mr. Kennedy got mo a ponj — D 
Bean's pony." 

"Tou told him, then?" 

"Yes; I told him why I was coming, 
that I must be here. Then he took the ti 
to come all the way ofi^ the mountain to persuade 
Donald to lend me his puny. I must acknowl- 
edge that Mr. Kennedy has conquered me a 



fanli." 

Then Ihey went up the path by the brot 
from bridge to bridge, till they found themseli 
out upon the open mountain at the lop. Pbtn- 
cas had resolved that he would not speak out 
his mind till he fbnnd himself on that spot; that 
then be would eak her to sit down, and that 
while she was so sealed he would tell her cvei^ 
thing, Al the present moment he had on his 
head a Scotch cop with a grouse's feather in it, 
and he was dressed in a velvet shooting-jacket 
and dark knickerbockers ; and was certainly, in 
this costume, as handsome a man as any woman 
would wisli to see. And there was, too, a look 
of breeding about him which had come to bim, 
doubt, from tho royal Finns of old, wbioh 
r served him in great stead. He was, in- 
d, only Phineas Finn, and was known by 
the world lo be no more; but he looked as 
though he might have been any body — a royal 
Finn himself. And then he had thai special 
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RTTicB of appcBriiiB to bo Bltogctlier oticonBcious 
■if hU uwn pemmBl odveniagti. And I ibink 
that in truth he was barely conscious of ihcm : 
ihst be dependeil on them very liltle, if al nil 
ihM there was n'lihinjr of personal vanity in hia 
compcmition. He iiud never iodulged in nnj 
l)ope timt Lady Laura would a<»:ept him because 
lie was a handsomo man. 

Alter all thiiL climbing," lie said, "will you 

. sit down for a moment?" Ah lie Bpoke lo 

ler (he looked at Uim nnd (old berself ih^it ho 

as handaome as a god. " Do sic down for 

moment, " he said. "I liave sumetliiiiK 

I desire to sar to yoD, and to say U here." 

I n^ll," she EuiJ ; "but 1 aim have somc- 

g to tell you, and will say il while I am j-et 

iding- Yesterday 1 accepted an olfer of 

riagefrom Mr. Kennedy." 

Then I am too lule," said Phincoa, nnd 

ing hia hands into the puckcta uf liis cual, he 

his back upon her, aod walked away 

the mountain. 

What a fool he had been to let her know his 

secret when her knowledge of it could be of no 

service to him — whcD her knowledtce of it could 

only make him appear feoliah in hor eyes 1 Bnl 

for hix Itfo he conid not have ke]it bia secret to 

himaelf. Nor now could he brinic hiinsvtf to 

uiter a word of even decent civility. But ho 

went on walking as though he could thus leave 

her there, and never see her again. WJiat an 

<Ma be had been in supposiD;; that she cared for 

What a fool to imagine that his poverty 

Bland a chance against the wealtJi of 

dinter I But why had she lured him on F 

he wished that he were now grinding, haid 

work iu Ml'. Low's chamhera, or sitting nt 

e St Elllaloe with the hand of that pretty 

Irish girl within his own ! 

t Presently he heard ii voire behind him — cnll- 

'■-- T-ntly. Then he turned and found 

as very near him. He himaelf had 

. ttanding altU for some moments, and 

had followed him. 

Hr. Finn," site said. 

Wellj — yes: what is it?" And tnrning 
round be made an attempt to smile. 

" Will yon not wiih mo joy, or aay a word of 

congratulation? Hud I nuL thought much of 

your friendship, I ahonld not Imve been so quick 

ill you of my destiny. No onuelsc has been 

, except pnpa." 

Of course I hope you will ba happy. Of 
■se I do. No wonder be lent me the pooyl" 
Yon must forget all that." 
Forgot what ?" 

Well — nothing. Yon need forpiet nothing," 
id Lady Laura, "for noildui: baa been said 
ed be regretted. Only wish mc joy, and 
be pleasant." 
Lady Laara, I do wish you joy, with all my 
bnt that will not make all things pleoaant. 
np here to nak you to be my wife." 
, no, no ; do not say it." 
t I have said it, nnd will aay it again, 
penniless, plain simple fool that I am, 
2n am enough W lovo yoe. Lady Laura 
idish; and I brought you u]) here to-day to 
lo share with me — my notbingncaa. 
I have done on aoil that is to be all 
I. Tell tne that you regard mo as a 
(bol— as a bewildered idiot." 
D 



" I wish to regard y 



a dear friend — both 



her hand. 

I " Should I have had a chance, I wonder, if I 
bad spoken a week since ?" 

" How can I answer snch a qnestion, Mr. 
Finn ? Or, rather, I will answer it futly. It u 
not a week since we told each other, you lo mc 
and I to you, lliat we were both poor — both 
without other means than those wliieh come lu 
lis from our fathers. Tou will matte your way 
— will make it sorely ; but how at present could 
you marry any woman unleaa she had money 
of her own ? For me, tike so many other girls, 
it was necessary that I shonld stay at homo or 
marry soma one rich enongh to dispense wiili 
fortune in a wife. The man whom in alt the 
world I ihink the best has linked mc lo ahun^ 
every thing with hinj; and 1 have thought it 
wise to accept hia offer." 

"And I was foal cnongh to think Ihat you 
loved me," said Phineas. To this the made no 
immediate answer. "Yes, I was. I feel th^t 
I owe it you lo tell yon what a fool I have been. 
I did. I thought you lorcd me. At leact 1 
ihought (hat perhaps you loved mc. It was 
like a child warning the moon ; was it not ?" 

"And why shonld I not have loved you?" 
slio suid slowly, laying her hand genlly npon 

" Why not ? Becanse LouRhlinter — " 
>< Stop, Mr. Finn ; stop. I)o not aay to me 
any unkind word thai 1 have not deaened, and 
tiiat woidd make a breach between us. I have 
accepted the owner of Lougblinier as my bus- 
biinii, becanse I verily believe that I shall tlina 
best do iny dnty id that sphere of life to which it 
lion pleased God to call me. I have always 
liked him, and I will love him. For you— may 
I trust myself to speak openly to you ?" 

against all others, ex- 









Fur yon, then, I will say also that I hare 
Hiways liked you since 1 knew yon ; that 1 bnve 
loved you as a friend— and could have loved you 
otherwise had not ciicnmstances showed mc so 
plainly that it would bo unwise." 

'■Oh, Lady Lnnrn!" 

"LUien a moment. And pray remember 
that what t say to yuu now mnst never be re- 
peated to any enra. No one knows it but my 
rather, my brother, nnd Mr. Kennedy. Early 
in the spring I paid my brother's debts. K'a 
affection lo mo is more than a relnrn for what I 
have done for him. - But when I did this — when 
I mode up my mind to do il, I made np my 
roiod also ihiit I could not allow myself thu 
same freedem of choico which would ottierwisu 



have belonged 


to mc. 


Will ibat be aufBcieni, 


Mr. Finn ?" 








"How can 1 




on. Lady Lauro 


Snffi- 


eient 1 And 




not angry with 


me for 


what I have sa 









" No, 1 am not angry. But il. is understood, 
f course, that nothing of this shall ever be re- 
PBteil, even among ourselves. Is Chat a bat- 
:«in?" 
" Oh, yea. I sbsH never speak of it again." 
" And now you will wish mo joy ?" 
" I have wished yon joy. Lady Laura. And 
will do so again. Mnv you hare every bless- 
ug which iho world ci.tt t"*! "So™- " 
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It expect ma to be vary joyioJ for awhile rov- 
solf ; bul there will be nobody lo see mv inelan- 
cholj moods. I shnll be hiding myaelt awaj in 
Ireland. Wben iii tbc marriage lo be?" 

"Nothing hoB been Esid oF that. I shall bs 
guided by hira — but ihcre must, of coiimo, be 
delay. There wilt he aettlemencs and I know 
not what. It may probably ba io the spring — 
or perhaps Che Bumnier. I shall do jnaE what 
my betteiH Mil me to do." 

Phincos had now seated himself on the exact 
stone on which he had wished her to sit when 
be proposed to tell his own atorji and was look- 
ing forth upon tbc lake. It seemed to him that 
eyerj thing had been changed for him while ho 
hadlieon up there upon the monntain, and that 
the chanfre had beet) marvelous in ils nature. 
Wbon he had been coming up, there hail been 
apparently two attcrnativea before htm: the 
gloiy of siioceBflful lore — which, indeed, had 
seemed To bim to be a most improbable result of 
the coming interview- — and the despair and utter 
baniohmoot attendant on disdainfDl rejection. 
Bat bis position was far removed from cither of 
theieBlternBtiTes. She hadalmoat told bim that 
she wonld have loved him had she not been 
poor; thaC she was beginning u) love him and 
had quenched her lore, because it had beeomo 
impossible to her to marry a poor man. In 
snch circumstances he could not be angry with 
hsr — he could not quarrel with her ; he could 
not do other than swoar to himself that he 
would be her friend. And yet be loved her 
hetler than ever; and she was the promised 
wife of his rival ! Why bad not Donald Bean's 
pony broken his ccck? 






e those little 
e sbanld go the 
nearest way, as we have spent so mnch of our 
time here. I shall tell Mr. Kennedy that I have 
told you — if yon do not mind." 

"TcU him what you plea»e,"said Phineas. 

"But I won't have it taken in that way, Mr. 
Finn. Yonr brtisque want of courtesy to me I 
have forgiven, but I shall expect you to make up 
for it by the alacrity of jonr congratulations to 
hira. I will not have you nncourteons to Mr. 
Kennedy." 

" If I have been uncourteons I beg yonr par- 

"Ton need not do that. Wo are old friends, 
and may take the liberty of speaking plainly to 
each other ; but yon will owe it to Mr. Kennedy 
to be gracious. Think of tho pony." 
' They walked back to tho house together, and 
as they went down the path very tittle was said. 
Jnu as They were aboiit lo come out upon the 
open lawn, while they were still under cover of 
the rocks and shnibs, Phineas slopped his eom- 

CaTiJon by standing before her, and then he made 
is farewell speech to her. 
" Imusl say good-bye loyoTi. I shall be away 
early in the momiflg." 

" Good-bye, and God bless yon," said Lady 

"Give me your hatid," said he. And she 
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by the lake?" 


"What is 


the use? 
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receive h 


"NM that, I think. 
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gave bim her hand. " I don't suppose you 
know what it is to love dearly." 

"I hope I do." 

" But to bo in love ! I believe yoo do not. 
And to miss your lovcl I think — 1 am bonnd 
to think that jon have never been so tormented. 
It is veiy sore ; but I will do luv best, like a man, 
TO get over it." 

" Do, my friend, do. So smnll a trouble wilt 
never weigh heavily on shoulders such as yours."' 

"It will weigh very henvily, hull willstmgglc 
hard that it may not crush mo. I have lovc<l 
yon so dearly ! As we are parting, give me one 
kiss, that I may think of it and treasure it in my 
memory?" What mnrranring words .she spoke 
to express her refusal of such a rcqaest, I will 
not quote ; but the kiss had been taken before 
the denial was completed, and then ihey walked 
on in silence together— and in peace — toward The 

On the next morning six or seven men were 
going away, and there was an early breakfast. 
There were none of the ladies there, but Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the boat, was nmoughis friends. A large 
drag with fonr horses was there tu lake the 
travelers and their Inggage to the station, and 
there was nacnrally a good deal of Doise at tho 
front door as the preparations for the departure 
wore made. In tlie-midd!u of them Mr. Ken- 
nedy took our hcrouside. "Laurahantoldmc,'; 
said Mr. Kennedy, " that she has acquainted 
you with my good fortune." 

" Andlcongratnlale you most heartily," said 
Phineas, grasping the other's hand. " You are 
indeed a Incky fellow." 

"I foal myself to be so," said Mr. Kennedy. 
" finch a wife was all that was wanting to m^ 
and such a wife is very hard to find. Will yon 
remember, Finn, that Longlilinter will never be 
so full but what [here will be a room for you, or 
so empty but what yon will be made welcome. I 
say this on Lady Laura's part, and on my own." 

Phineas, as he was being carried nway to the 
railway' station, could not keep himself iTout 
speculating as to how much Kennedy knew of 
what had taken place during the walk up the Lln- 
ter. Of one small circnmatnnce that had occur- 
red, be felt quite sure that Mr. Kennedy knew 
nothing. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Phineas Finn's first session of PariiameuT 
over — his first session with all its adventures. 
When lie got back to Mrs. Bnnce's boase — for 
Mrs. Bunce received him for a night in spite 
of her husband's advice to the contrary — I am 
afraid he almost felt that Mrs, Bunce and her 
rooms were beneath him. Of course he was 
very unhappy— as wretched as a man can bei 
there were moments in which he thought that it 
would hardly become him to live nnless he 
could do Eomethintc lo prevent the marriage of 
Lady Laora and Mr. Kennedy. But, neverthe- 
less, he had his consolations. These were re- 
flections which had in them much of melan- 
choly satiifflclion. He had not been despised 
by the woman To whom he had told his love. 
She had not shown him Itiat she thought bim 
to bo nnworthy of her. She had not regarded 
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hif line m mt uftiiw. laiOBJ, ibe had alaoa 
laid him that ftmltmet •laae bard fotUdden her 
to letam kk pMsoo., Aad he hw) kuwd ber, 
and had ■fiairaiil paned from her as a dear 
friend. I do doc koow wbj thtn dionlil bata 
been a fiaror of ecqainie jttj in the nii<l>i of ha 
agon* u lie thooglu of lliii ; bal it was ta. lie 
WDtilii never kisa ber again. All future deligbn ' 
ot thai kind Koold bdong to Mr. Kennedj, and 
lie had no rod idea of iacarferiog wilb Ihal 
Itenclemen ia ibe fhiinaii of bit priTile^nej. Bai 
^1 there -ra the Lis — an eternal fact. And 
thm, in all re^ieca except ibat of his Iotc, his I 
ir^l lo I^ttghlialer had been pre^emiOBDllj sac- I 
cearfbL Hr. Mcjok bad beeome bis friend, aad i 
had eDcoaraged bim to speak dnring the next i 
■ewi no— getting beToiv him TarioDS Bradek, and 
■KKTitnng fw bim a coone of reading. Lord 
Bnnifbrd had beeome iniimaie with him. He 
rns on pleasant lanns with Jir. Palliicr and 
Mr.Gnabam. And aa for Mr. Kenoedj — he 
and Hr. Kemiedf were almiMt bowra ftiends. 
It Memed b> bim thai be had qaile aarpassed 
Ae Baden, Ki^bbans, and Baateeos in that 
poIiUco-aooa] mccesa which goes so far toward 
diwnrigbt political racceaa, and nhich in iixclf 
iiso pleaKanl. He bad snipassed these men in 
qnte of their otBi^a and tlieir acquired podlintu, 
■nd eonkl not but think that even Mr. I>jw, if 
be knew it ajl, woiild ooofea that be bad been 
rigbL 

As to bia bosom friendship with Btr. KennedT, 
that of cmme troubled bim. Ought he not in 
be driiini; a poniard inlo iir. Kennedy's faeail? 
Tbe aonventiani of life fnrbode that ; and ihere- 
fcfe tbe boaom Mendship was lo be excased. 
If not an eaemi to tbe destli, then there eanld 
be no reason wbj he ibonld not be a bosom 

He went over to Ireland, staving bat one night 
with Hra. Buuee, and eame down npon them bi 
tGUaloe like a god out of the bearens. Even 
lus father wa;^ well-nigh oiet-whclaied bj admi- 
ntion, and his mother and itaten thonght ihcm- 
Klns only Gl to minister to his pleasures. He 
('had learned — if be had learned noihiag elfe — 
^look a* tboogh he were mssierof the cireom- 
'~lnca* amand bim, and was enliieir free from 
tomal embomifroent. When hh faiber spoke 
^ bim abool bis legitl studies, be did not ex- 
V langh at hit rather'a igoorsace, bat be re- 
ilatod to hi* biher so much of Mr. Plonk's 
B at second-band — shoiting plainli that it 
M lus bnsineas to slndr tbe arts of speech and 
KtadnicaSliesof tbe House, and not lo stndj 
~^t his bther bad nothing farther lo saj. 
' '' Kome a man of such dimensions that 
J father conld hardlj dnrc to inquire 
9 lug prxeedin^; and as for nn ordinary 
h as Mrs. Finn certainly was — she 
more than loot afler ber son's linen 

Uaij Flood Jones — the reader I hope will not 
qaite haie forgotten Mary Fio™! Jonq? — was in 
a great tremor when first she met the hero of 
Laogbshane afier retnmtng fmm the honors of 
lu« Gi« session. She bad been somewhat dis- 
Jpointed because the neWEpapers had not been 
P of tbe fpecehes he had made in Pnrlinment, 
nd indeed the ladies of the Finn household 
i in been in at ease on this head. They 
« why PMneaa had rescraioed 



ubedUn 





himself with so docJi pbilcaafilir. Bu Mia 
Flood Jonea in dimusng the Manrr wiA Ae 
Uis Fioiu had nerer eap icwe d tfa« sfiEbtett 
doubt of bis capacitj (w of bis j«4gi ' ' 

when lidinp came — tbe lidinct cwo 
from Pbineas to ha (atbei^-tbal b> 

i|ii ■! Ilm ■ iiiim, !■ I »\m ijii ii Inn riiini 
a yoong member oa his fin> seinon wrare ihotighl 
to be ioexpedtent, Mjs* Flood Jonei and tlie 
Mias flnni weie quite williDg lo aecofil the wi>- 
doin of tbt* deoNoa, mnch ns tbey might i^iet 
the effect of it. Mary, when rite met ber hem, 
hardly dared lo look him in the lace, bat sbe 
remembered afcurately all tbe eircumstaiMea of 
her last interview with him. Conld it be thai 
he won that ringlet itear his heart ? Maiy had 
receireil from Barbara Finn tertain hairs sop- 
posed to have come ft«m the head of Phinea*, 
and these she always wore near her own. And 
moreover, since she had sfea Phineas sbe had 
refuted an oflcr of manias from Mr. Elia» 
Booker — had refused it almost tgnominknuly — 
and when doine <o had told herself that she 
would nerer be fake lo PbiaesaFinn. 

" We think it to good of yon lo eome to are 
□a again,'' she said. 

" Good to come bome to my own people ?" 

" Of course you might he staying with plenty 
of grandees if yon liked it." 

' ' Xo^ indeed. Mary. It did fa^ipen by aed- 
dent that I had to go to the boose of a man 
whom perhaps yon woold call a grandee, and lo 
meet grandees there. Bat it was only for a few 
days, and I am very glad lo be token in again 
here. I can assnre you." 

■' Ton know how very glad «« all are to hat« 

" Are TOO glad lo see me, BiIaFT ?'* 

" VciT glad. WhTsfaonId I not be glad, and 
Barbara the deaie^l friend I have in the worW! 
Of coarse she taibs abont yon — end that makes 
roe think of yon." 

"If yon knew, Mary, how oAen I think abont 
you." 'Then Maiy,KbowasTBrTliappjrat hear- 
ing Eueh words, and who was walking in to din- 
ner wiih bim at the moment, could not re&aio 
herself fmm pressing bis arm wiib her little fin- 
gers. She knew that Phineas in his portion 
eould not marry at once ; but she would wait (or 
him — oh, forever, if he would only ask ber. He 
of course wa* a wicked traitor to lell her that he 
WHS wont to think of her. But Jove smiles at 
lovers' peijnries ; and it is well thai he should do 
so, as SDcb perjuries can hardly be avoided allo- 
f^eiherin the difficult circnmstances of a success- 
ful genilcman's life. Phineas was a traitor, of 
course, but be was almost forced lo be a trutor 
by the simple fact that Lady Laura Standisb was 
in London, and Marjr Flood JonN in Killalot!. 

He remained for nearly fire monlhi at Kitla- 
loe, and I doubt whether'his time was altogether 
well spent. Some of (be books recommended 
lo him by Mr. Monk he probably did read, and 
was often to be found encompassed by bine 
booka. I fear that there was a grain of pre- 
tense about his blue books and parliamenUry 
papers, and that in these days he wac. in a |Rn- 
lle way, something of an impostor. " Yon nasi 
not be angry with me for no( ■going to von," he 
said once lo Mnrj'i molfaer when be had de- 
clined an iniilalion to drink tea; "bnttbefaet 
ia that mj time VsttWoil owiir "*«i4i»i\. | 
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miikB anj Hpalotjiw- Wc are quite awaro that we 
hare Terj lillle lo offer," said Mre. Flood Jones, 
who was i^ot allogelher hnppj nlxjat Mar;, and 
who perhaps kacw more about membLTB of Par- 
liament and blue books than Phineos Finn had 
Buppoeed. " Mary, joa are a fool to think of 
that man," tho mother said 10 her daughter the 
next morning. " I don't think of him, mamma ; 
not partitnlarly." "He is no better than any 
body else that I can eee, and ho is beginninf; to 
give himself lurs," said Mrs. Flood Jones. Alary 
made no answer ; bat she went up into her rooni 
and swore before a figure of the Virgin (haC she 
woald be true to Phineaa for ever and ever, in 
spite of her mother, in spite of all The world — ia 
spite, shonld it be necessarj, even of himself. 

Abont Cliristmas time there came a discussion 

between Phineos and his father ibaul money. 

" I hope you find you get on pretty well," said 

. the doctor, who thonght that he had been liberal. 

"It's a tight fit," said Phineas, who was leas 
afrud of his father than he hod been when he 
last discussed thene thinps. 

"I had hoped it would hare been ample,", 
said the doctor. 

"Don't think for a moment, sir, that I am 
wmplalning," said Phinoaa. "I know il is 
much mor^ than I have a right to expect." 

The dortor began -lo make an inquiry within 
■ his own breast as 10 wheiber his son had a light 
t« expect any thing — whether the time had not 
rome in which his son should be earning his own 
bread. "I suppose," he said, alter a pause, 
" there is no chance of your doing anr thing at 
tba Bar now ?" 

"Not immediately. It is almost impossible 
to combine tho two sludics together. Mr. Low 
himself was oware of that. But you are not to 
snppose that I hare given the profession up." 

"I hope not, after all the money it has coat 

" By no means, sir. And oil that I am doini; 
now will, I trnal, be of assistance to me when I 
Bhall come 10 work at the law. Of coui-sc it is 
on the cards that I may go into office — and if 
so, public business will become my prDfcEsion." 

^'And be turned out with the MinistTy!" 

"Yea; that is true, sir. I must run my chance. 
If the worst eomea to the worst, I hope I might 
be able to secure some permanent place. I should 
think that I can hardly foil to do so. Bntltrnst 
I 'may never be driven to want it. I (hoDght, 
however, that we had settled all this before." 
Then Phineas assumed a look of injured inno- 
cence, es ihoDgh hia father was driving him loo 
hard. 

" And in the mean time yoar money has been 
enooRh?" said tho doctor, after a pause. 

"I had intended to nsk you to advance me a 
hundred pounds," said Phinons, "There were 
exiienses to which I was driven on fii-at entering 
Parliament." 

"A hundred poirods." 

"If it be inconvenient, sir, Icon do witbont 
it," He had not as yet paid for his gun, or for 
that velvet coat in which he had been shooting, 
or, most probably, for tho knickerbockers. He 
knew he named the hundred pounds badly ; 
but he felt aahnmed of himself in asking for it. 
If he were once in oflice— thouch the ofiico went 
K sorry junior lurdahip — lie would repay his 
I Ail^ iatitniiy. 



"Yua shall have it, of course," said the do<s. 
tor ; " but do not let the necessity for asking for 
more hundreds come ofteqer than you can help." 
I'hineas aaid that he would not, and then there 
was nofulber discourse about money. It need 
hardly be said that he told his father nothing of 
that hill which be had endorsed for Laarence 
Fitzgibbon. 

At last came the time which called him again 
to London and the gloiies of London life — to 
lobbies, and the clubs, and the gossip of men in 
office, and the chance of promotion for himself; 
to (be glare of the gas-lamps, the mock anger of 
rival debaters, and the prospect of the Speaker's ' 
wig. During the idlenesa of the recess he had 
resolved at any rate upon this — (bat a month of 
the session should not have passed by before ha 
bad been seen npon his legs in the House— had 
been seen and heard. And many a time as he 
had wandered alone with bis gun across the bogs 
which lie on the other side of the Ghnnnon from 
Killaloe, he had practiced the son of addrest 
which he would moke to the House. He would 
be short — nlwaya short ; and he would escbew 
all action and gesticnialion ; Mr. Monk had 
been very urgent in his instrucdoas to him on 
that head ; but he would bo especially careful 
that no words should escape him which had not 
in them some purpose. He might be wrong in 
hia purpose, but purpose there should be. He 
bad been twitted more than once at Killaloe 
with his silence; for it had been conceived br 
his fcl low-townsmen that ho had been sent to 
Parliament on the special ground of his elo- 
quence. They shoidd twit bim no more on his 
next return. He would speak and woald carry 
tho HoutB with him if a human efibrt might 

So he packed up his things, and started again 
for London in (he beginning of Febroary. 
"Good-bjo, Mary," he said, with his sweetest 
smile. But on this occasion there was no hisii, 
and no colling of locks. " I know he can not 
help it," said Mary to herself. "It is liis posi- 
tion. But whether it be for good or evil, I will 

" I am afraid yon are unhappy," Barbara 
Finn said to her on the next morning. 

"No; I am not unhappy — not at all. Ihnva 
a great deal to make mc happy and proud. I 
don't mean to be a bit unhappy." Then ahe 
turned away and cried heartily, and Barbara 
Finn cried with her for company. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
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Fhinius had received two letters during his 
recess at billaloe from two women who admired 
bim much, which, as they were both short, shall 
be submitted to the reader. The first was as 
follows : 

"i>iFiJiriT, Odoleran, 18*-^ 

"Mt itBAB Mh. Finn: — I write a line to Icl! 
yon. that our marriage is to he hurried on na 
qnickly as possible. Mr. Kennedy does not like 
to he absent from Parliament ; nor wilt he b« J 
content to postpone the ceremony till the s 
sion lie over. The day fixed is the 3d of I 
cember, and wo then go at once to Bona, ai 
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be bnok in London bv ihe opcnLng of 
'UalDelil. Tanra most cincerelv, 

"Laura Standi bh. 

London address will be No GS Groevenor 



T a? short, enpress- 



I 
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To Ihis he wrole nn a 
ing his ardent wishes ihi 
als might produced nothing but happiness, and 
faying that he wonid not be in town many days 
before he knocked at the door of No. 52 Grosve- 
nor Pliice. 

And the second letter iras as follows : 

"GreBt MnriboTDUBli Strcel, DrambrrAStt—. 
"Dear amd Honokeh Sib; — Bunce ia get- 
ng ever so anxiouB about the rooms, and says 
1 how he has a yonnp; Equity draftsman and 
wilb and baby as would take the whole house, 
and all because Mba Pounccfoot said a word 
about her port wine, whiuh any lady o^er age 
might sa; in her tantrums, and mean nothing 
after a!!. Me and Misa Founcefoot'a knowed 
each other for seven years, and what's a word or 
two aa ian'E meant aficrthat? Bnt, honored sir, 
it's not about that as I write to trouble you, but 
to nik if I may say for certain that you'll take 
(he rooms ^ain in February. It's easy to Jal 
ihera for Ihe mouth after Chrislmos, liecauaQW 
Ihe pantomimcn. Only say at once, because 
Bunce is tiae^na me day after day. 1 don't 
vratil nobody's wife and baby to have 'o do for, 
and 'd aooncr have a Parliament gent like ynur- 
self than any one else. Yours 'umbly and re- 
spectful, Jami Bltkce." 

To this he replied that he would certainly 
come hack to the rooma in Great Marlborough 
Street, should he be lucky enough to find them 
vacant, aud he expressed his willingness to take 
them on and from the Ist of Februarj. And 
on the 3d of February he found himself in the 
did quarters, Mrs. Bunce having contrived, with 
mach conjugal adroitneaa, both to keep Misa 
Pouncefool and to stave olf the Equity drafts- 
man's wife and baby. Bunce, however, received 
Phineas very coldly, and told his wife the same 
'ening that as far as he could aee their lodger 
lid never turn up to be a trnmp in the mnl- 
oT the ballot. "If he means well, why did 
go and stay with them kirds down in Rcot- 
' * ' know all aliout it. t knows a man when 
m. Mr. Low, who's looking ont to be 
Tory Judge some of these days, is a deal better 
— becanas he knows what he's after." 

Immediately on hia return to town Phineas 
(bund himself summoned to a politieal meeting 
nt Mr. Mildmay's house in Bl. James's Square. 
"We're going to begin in earnest this time," 
Barringlon Erie said to iiim nt the dub. 
"I am glad of that," said Phineas. 
"I snppose yon heard all about it down at 
Longhlinter V 
"o™, in trulh, Phineaa had heard very liale 
iny agtlled plan down at Lo^ighlinlert ' He 
MiiTed a game of chess with Mr. Gr^tfwm, 
hod shot a stag with Mr, Palliser, and had 
sheep with Lord Brentford, but had 
Iioard a word about politics from anv one 
influential gontlomen. FromMr.Mnnk 
h^rd much of a coming Reform Bill ; 




but his communications with Mr. Monk had 
rather been private discassions — in which ho 
had teamed Mr. Monk's own views on certain 
points — than revelationa on the intention of ihc 
parly to which Mr. Monk belonged. " I heard 
of nothing settled," said Phineas ; " but I sup- 
pose we are to have a Refurm Bill." 

"That ia a matter of course." 

"And I suppose we are not to touch the ques- 
tion of baUot." 

"That's the dtflicalty," snid Barringion Erie. 
' ' Bui of course we shan't touch it aa long as Mr. 
Mildmay is in the Cahinol. He will nfever con- 
sent to the ballot as First Minister of the 
Crown." 

" Nor would Grcaham, orpalliaer," said Phin- 
eas, who did not choose to bring forward his 
greatest gun at first. 

"I don't know about Grcsham. It is im- 
possible to say what Gresbam might bring him- 
self to do, Gresbam is a man wjio may go any 
lengths before he has done. Planly 'Pall "— 
for such was the name by which Mr. Flantagenct 
Palliser was ordinarily known among his friBods 
> — "wonld of eourse go with Mr. Mildmay and 
the duke." 

"And Monk it opposed to the ballot," said 
Phineas. 

"Ah, that's the question. No doubt he has 
nssentcd to the proposition of a meosare wiihout 
the ballot ;^ut if there shonld come a row, and 
men like T4nbuII demand it, and the London 
mob kirk up a ahindy, I don't know how far 
Monk would be steady." 

"Whaievcrf^o aays, he'll slick to." 

" He is 7 out leader, then ?" asked Barring- 

" I don't know thnC I have a leader. Mr. 
Mildmay leads our side ; and if anv body lends 
me,'' he. does. But I have great fai()) in Mr. 

"There's one who would go for the ballot to- 
morrow, if it were brought forward stonily," 
said Barpngton Erie to Mr. Ratler a few ntin- 
utea afterward, pointing to Phineas as he spoke. 

"I don't think mnch of thatyonngman,"said 
Ratler. 

Mr. Bnnleen and Mr. Roller had put their 
heads together during that last evening at 
Loughlinter, and hnd agreed that Ihcy did not 
think much of Phineas Finn. Why did Mr. 
Kennedy go down off the mountain to get Kim 
a pony ? And why did Mr. Greshnro play chess 
with him? Jfe lifltler and Mr. Bonteen may 
have been r^V 'n making up their minda la 
think but little of Phineas Finn, but Barrington 
Erie had been quite wrong when he hod said 
that Phineaa would "go for th« ballot" to- 
morrow. Phineas had made up bis mind very 
strongly that hs would always oppose the ballot. 
That he would bold ihe same opinion ihronghout 
his life, no one should pretend to say ; but in 
his present mood, and under the to ition which 
he had received from Mr. Monk, he was pre- 
pared to demonstrate, ont of the House and in 
it, that (he bnlloc was, as a political measure, 
nnmanir, ineffective, and enervnting. Enervat- 
ing had been a great word vritb Mr. Monk, anil 
Phineaa had clung to it with admiration. 

Tbe meeting took place at Mr. Mildmay's on 
the third day of the session. Phineafl had of 
conrso heard of sack mealivo^ '^«.^<«c,^™^■ "«*&■ 
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never attended one. Inileed, there bad been no 
ouuh gntberioe wben Mr. Mitdmflf '» party came 
into pDUer earlj in the Jnst HCHSiDa. Mr, Mi]d- 
inay and his men bad then maile tbeir effort in 
lurninfi out their oppuncnts, and had been well 
pleased to test awhile upon their oars. Now, 
however, they must go again to norlt, and there- 
fore ihe Liberal party v/ia collecred at Mr. Milii- 
raay'shonSe, in order that iheLibernl party might 
be toll! what ic n'on that Mr. Mildmay and bis 
Cabinet Jnteudeil to do. 

Phineos Tinn was quite in the dark as to what 
would be the nature of the performance on this 
occasion, and entertained some idea that every 
geotlenian present would be called upon to ex- 
presG individually hie assent or dissent in regard 
Eo the measure proposod. He walked to St. 
JaineB't Square with Lanrcnco Fiixgibbon ; bat 
even with FilzglbboD was ashamed to sbow his 
ignorance by asking quesLiona. "After all,' 
said Fitzgibbon, "this kind of thing means 
notbing. 1 know ns well as possible, and so do 
you, what Mr. Mildmay will Bay ; and then 
Gresham will say a few words j and then Turn- 
bull will make amarmar, and then wesball allas^ 
sent — to any thing or to nothing— and then it 
will be over." Still Phineus did not nndorstend 
whelber the assent required would or would not 
be an individual personal assent. When the af~ 
fmr was over he found that be naa disappointed, 
and that he might almost as well have stayed 
away from the meeting — exeept that he had 
attended at Mr. Mildmay's bidding, and had 
given a silent adhesion to Mr. Mildmny'u 
plan of reform for that session. Lanrcncc Filz- 
gibbon had heini very nearly correct in his de- 
Bcriuiion of what would occnr. Mr. Mildmay 
made a long speech. Mr. TunibuU, the great 
Radical of the day — the man who was supposed 
to represent what many called the Manchester 
school of politics — asked half a dozen questions. 
In answer to these Mr. Grcsbam made a. short 
speech. Then Mr. Mildmay mode another 
speech, and then alt was over. The gist of tbe 
whole thing was, that there should be a Heform 
Bin — very generous in its enlargement of the 
franchise — but no ballot. Mr. Turnball express- 
ed his doubt whether this would be antiefactory 
to the country ; bnt even Mr. TnmbuU was soft 
in his lone and complaisant in his manner. Aa 
tbere was no reporter present — that plan of 
turning private roeBtingl at gentlemen's booaea 
into public assemblies not having been as yet 
adopted — there conld be no need for energy or 
violoiiue. They went to Mr, Mildmay'a nouao 
10 hear Mr. Mildmay's plan — and they heard 

Two AbJ3 after this Fbiueaa was to dino with 
Mr. Monk. Mr, Monk had asked him in the 
lobby uf tbe House. " 1 don't give dinner-par- 
tie9,"he said, "bat I should like you to come 
and meet Mr.Turnbull." Phineaa ncceptodthc 
invitation as a matter of course.- Tbere were 
many who said that Mr. Turn bull was Che great- 
est man in the nation, and that the nation coald 
be saved iinly by a direct obedience to Mr. Turn- 
bull's inslruoliona. Others said rtat Mr. Turn- 
bull was a demagogue, and at heart a rebel; 
that he was au-Engliah, false, and very danger- 
ous. Phineos was rather inclined to believe tbe 
latter statement; and as danger and dangerous 
men are always more attractive than safety and I 



eafe men, he waa glad to have an epportnnitf (f 
meeting Mr. Tumhull at dinner. 
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ig which he spent id her company atLonghlin- 
ter — whom, when be was last speaking to bar, 
he had kissed close beneath the falls of the Lin- 
Ccr. He fbund'her at home, and vitb her was 
her husband. " Here is a Darby and Joan meet- 
ing, is it not 7" she said, getting up to welcome 
him. He hod seen Mr. Kennedy before, and 
had been standing close to him during the meet- 
ing at Mr. Gresbam's, 

"I am very glad to find yon both together." 
" Bnt Robert is going away this instant," said 
Lady Laara. " Has he told yon of our adven- 
tures at Rome?" 
"Not a word," 

"Then I muai tell you— but not now. The 
dear old pope was so civil to us. 1 came to 
think it quite a pity that he should be in trouble." 
"I must beoit said the husband, getting up. 
" But I shall meet you at dinner, I believs." 
"Do yon dine at Mr. Monk's?" 
" Yes, and am osked expressly to hear Turn- . I 
bull make a convert of you. There are only to • 
be ns four. Au revoir." Tlieu Mr. Kennedy 
went, and Pbineas found himself alone wit h Lady- 
Laura. He hardly knew how to address her, 
and remained ailenl, ' He had not prepared him- 
self for the interview as he ought to have done, 
and felt himself to be awkward. She evidently 
expected bim lo speak, and for a (bw seconds sat 
wailing for what he might say. 

At last she found that it wssincni 
to begin. "Were you surprised at 
nosa when you got my note?" 

" A little. Yon had spoken of waiting.'' 
"I had never Ima^ned that he wonld have 
been impetuous. And be seems to think that 
even tbe business of getdng himself marriqd 
would not justify him in staying away from Fai^ 
liament. Ho is " ' ' ■ ■ .. 

of duty. " 

" I did not wonder that he should be in a hop- ' 
ry, hut that you should submit." 

"I told yon that I should do juat what the 
wise people told me. f asked papa, and he said 
that it would be better. So the lawyers wore 
driven nut of their minds, and the milliners out 
of their bodies, and the thing was done," 
"Who was there at the marriage?" 
"Oswald was not there. That I know ia whot 
you menu to oak. Papa said that he might 
come if ho pleased, Oswald slipulated that he 
should be received aa a son. Then my father 
spoke Ihe hardest word that ever fell from hit 
mouth." 

"What did he soy?" 
"I will not repeat it — i 
said that Oswald was i 
tieotraont. He waa very 
becanse Robert was so generous a: 
tloment. So the breach between them is ai 



ir Eudden- ' 



>t altogether. But ha 

It entitled to a son's 

-e about my money, 



"And whore is Cbiltem now?" said Phineas. 
"Down in Northamptonshire, staying at some 
n from whence he bunts. Ha tells rue that 

is quite alone ; that he never dina out, 
s any one lo dine with him, that he hunts five 

six days a week — and reads at night." 
" That U Dot a bad sort of life. " 
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_ . if the readinc ia anj good. But I can 
boar Ibal he should be to soUiar7. And if 
breaks down Id it, then his cooipnaioDB will 
not 1)8 fit for him. Do jou ever hunt f" 

fee — at home in county Clurc. All 
Irlahmen hant." 

" I wish you would go down to him and see 
him. He would he deljghled to have you.' 

Phiaetu thought over tha propDaition before 
ha answered it, and thcu made the reply 
he had made once before. "I would d 
Lady Laura, but that 1 have no taoacyfor hunt- 
ingin England." 

" Alax, alas t" said she, smiling. " How that 
bits one on every side 1" 

" I might manage it — for a coupla of days — 
in March." 

Do not do what jou think yoa ought n 
' said *Lady Laura, 

No; certainly. But I ehould like it, and 
can I will." 

He could mount yon, I have no doubt. 
h*» DO other expense now, and keeps a stable 
fall of horses. I think he has seven or eight. 
Ari^ now IcU me, Mr. Finn ; when are yon sa- 
ingto charm tha House? Or is it your first in- 
tention to strike terror ?" 

He bluahud — he know that ho blushed as he 
answered — " Ob, I suppose I shall make some 
sort of attempt beforn long. I can't boar the 
idea of being a bora," 

k" I think you ought to speak, Mr. Finn." 
''I da not know about that, but I certainly 
nican to try. There will he lots of opportunities 
ntioal the new Reform Bill. Of course you know 
fh]it Mr, Mildmay is going to bring it in at onco. 
Tuu hear all thitt from Mr. Kennedy.'' 
"And papa has told me. I still see papa 
nlmost every day. You must call upon him. 
Mind yoQ do." Phineas said that he certaialy 
wonld. ' ' Papa is very lonely now, and I some- 
times feel that I have been almost cruel in de- 
serting him. And I [hint that ho "has a horror 
of ihe house — especially later in the year — always 
fancyinfc that bo will meet Oswald. I am so un- 
happy about it all, Mr. Finn." 

"Why doesn't your brother marry?" said 
Phineaa, loowing nothing as jet of Lord Chil- 
lern and Yiolet EthnRham. " If he were to 
mnrrv well, that would bring your father round." 
" les — it would." 
"And why should he not?" 
Lady Laura paused before she answered ; and 
rtien she told the whole story, " Ho is violently 
,ia Iqva, and the girl he loves has refused bim 

witb Miss Effingham?" asked Phineas, 
.. the truth at once, and remembering 
Vhat Miss Efflnghain had said to him when rid- 
in tha wood. 

Yes; wilh Vioiot Effingham; my father's 
pet, his favorite, whom ha loves next to myself— 
ahnost as wall as myself; whom he would really 
WBlcoma as a daUEhler. He would gladly make 
her mistress of his house, and of Saulsby. Every 
thing would then go smoothly." 

"But she does not like Lord Chiltem?" 

"I believe she lores him in her heart; but 

the is ufraid of him. As she says herself, a girl 

bound to be so careful of herself. With all 

frolic, Violet ESingha^ is rery 
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Phiaoas, thoagh not consdous of any feeling 
nhiu to jealousy, was annoyed at the revelation 
mailc to him. Since he bad heard that Lord 
Chiliem was in lovo with Miss Effingham, he did 
not like Lord Chiltem qaice as well as he had 
done befbre. He himself bad simply admired 
Miss Eflin'ghain, and had taken pleasure in her 
society; but, ibongh tliis bad been all, be did 
not like to bear of another man wanting lo mar. 
ry her, and be was almost angrr with Lady Lau- 
ra for saying that she believed Miss Effiugham 
loved her brother. If Mias Effingham had twice 
refused Lord Chiltern, that ought to have been 
sufficient. It was not that Fhineos was in love 
with Miss Effingham bimsolf. As he was still 
violently in love with Ijidy Lanra, any other love 
was of course impossible ; hut, nevertheless, there 
was something offensive lo him in the sloij as it 
had been told. "If it be wisdom on her part," 
said he, answering Ladj Laura's last words, 
'< JOU can not find fault with her for faer deciaioa." 
"1 find DO fault; but I Ibiuk my'brotbcr 
would make her happy," 

Lndy Luura, when she was loft alone, at once 
reverted to the tone in which Phineas Finn had 
answered her remarks about Miss Effingham. 
I'hineas was very ill able to conceal his thoughts, 
and wore bis heart almost upon his sleeve. 
" Can it be passibla that he cares for ber him- 
self?" That was the natureof Lady Laura'sGrst 
question lo herself upon the matter. And in ask- 
ing beraelf that question, shethonght nothing of 
the disparity in rank or fortune between Phinaa* 
Finn and Violet Effingham. Nor did it occur to 
her as at all improbable that Violet might accept 
the love of htm who had so lately been ber own 
lover. But the idea grated against her wishei 
on two sides. She was most anxious that Violet 
should ultimately become her brother's wife — 
and she could not ha pleased that Phineas should 
be able to love any woman. 

I must beg my readers not to ha carried away 
by those last woi'ds into any erroneous couclu- 
eion. They must not sappose that Lady Laura 
Kennedy, the lately married bride, indolged a 
guilty passion for the young mao who had loved 
her. Though she bud probably thought often of 
Phineas Finn since her marriage, her thoughts 
had never been of a nature to disturb her rest. 
It had never occurred to her even to think that 
she regarded bim with any feeling that was an 
offense to her husband. She would have hated 
herself had any such idea presantad itself to her 
mind. She prided herself on being a pure high- 
principled woman, who had kept so strong a 
guard upon herself as to be nearly free from the 
dangers of those rocks upon which other womea 
make shipwreck of their happiness. She took 
pride in this, and would then blame herself for 
pride. But though she so blamed her- 
3ver occurred lo her lo think that to her 
there might he danger of such shipwreck. She 
had put away from herself the idea of love when 
she had first perceived that Phineas had regarded 
her with more than friendship, and had accept- 
ed Mr. Eennedy's offer with an assured convic- 
hy doing m> she was acting best for her 
incEs and for that of all tluiae concern- 
bad felt the romance of the position I 
oe sweet when Phincns had stood with ber i 
the top of the falls of the Linler, and had told, 
her ofihe ho^<»'«\vnAi\w.VwiS.B»Av ■ 
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And wlien nt the botlotn of the fitlls he hnci pre- 
i^iimeil 10 take her in lii» armt, eho linil forgiTen 
him wiihont difficulty to herself, telling herself ihat 
ihnt would be the alpha and the omcgB of the ro- 
mance of her lite, ^he hod not felt herself bound 
riitellMr. Kenned; of what hiul occurred, hntslie 
hadtelc that hecould hardly have been (Lngrj even 
had he been told. And she had often thought of 
her Jover aiate, and of his love — telling herself 
thai she too hadoncehadalover, never regarding 
her husband in that light; but her thoughts had 
not frightened her ns guilty thoughia will do. 
There had eome a roioance which had been 

EleasRDt, and it waa gone. It had been soon 
nniahed, but it had left 
of which she loved to tnsM the sueetneEU though 
Hhe knew that it was gone. And the man should 

kbe herfiiend, but especially her husband's friend. 
It should be her care to see tliat his life was s 
eesaful — aaJ especially her husband's care, 
was a great delight to her to know that her b 
band liked the man. And the man would rn: 
ry, and the man's wife should be her friend. 
AH this had been very pure and very 
Now an idea had flitted across her brain that 
sliedid no: like it I 
But she did not therefore become afraid of hi 
ilf, or in the least realize at once the danger of 
er own position. Her immediate glance i 
iiUter did not go beyond the falseness of 
' it were so, as she suspectcd^if Phineaa Finn 
id in Tl^th Irnnsferred his affections to Violet 
Kffingham, of bow little talue was the love of 
. Fucb B man ! It did not occnr to her at tl 
moment that she also had transferred berg 
Ilobert Kennedy, or that, if not, she had done 
□rse. But sha did n'mcmbBr that ' 
mn this young Phcebus among men 
eil his hack upon her out upon thi 
I lie might hide from her the agony of his heart 
n he learned that she was lo be the wife of 
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hide from her the fact 
that his heart was elsewhere! And then she 
siiecnlated, and counted np facts, and Ealisfied 
herself thnt Phineas cduI<1 not even have seen 
Violet Effingham since they two bad stood to- 
gether upon the mountain. How false are men ! 
Iiiiw false and how weak of heart ! 

" Chniorn and Violet Effingham 1" saidPhin- 
i^rrs U) himself, as he walked awav from Grosvenor 
I'luce. " Is it fair that she should be sacriRced 
liccfluse she is rich, and because the is so winning 
mid so fascinating that Lord Brentford would re- 
ceive oven his son for the sake of receiving also 
Kitch B, danghter>in>lHW ?" Phineas also liked 
Lord Chiltem ; had aeon or fancied that he had 
Mon fine things in bim; had looked forward to 
his regeneration, hoping, perhaps, that he might 
hare some hand in the good work. But he did 
not rccogniie the propriety of sacrificing Violet 
Fffinghan even for work so good ns this. If 
Miaa Effingham bad refused Lord Chiltem twice, 
surely that ought to be sufficient. It did not as 
vet occur to him that the love of snch a girl as 
Violet would be a great treasure— to himself. 
As regarded himself, he was still in lore — hope- 
lessly Id love, with Lndy Laura Kennedy t 



It was a Wednesday e 
no Uousa; and at seven o'clock Phineas was at 
Mr. Monk's halt door. He wns the first of the 
gaests, and he found Mr. Monk alone in the ilin- 
ing-room. "I am doing butler," said Mr. 
Monk, who had a brace of decanrers in his 
bands, which he proceeded to put down in the 
neighborhood of the fire. " But I have finish- 
ed, and now we will go np stairs to receive the 
two great men properly." 

"I beg your pardon for coming too early," 

"Not a minute too early. Seven is seven, 
and it is I who am too late. But, Lord bless 
yuu, you don't think I'm ashamed of being found 
in the act of decanting my own wine ! I re 
member Lord Palmerston saying before gnmi 
committee about SRlories, five or six yenra agi 
now, I dare say, that it wouldn't do for an En 
glish Minister to have his hall door opened by i 
maid-servant Now, I'm an English Minis'ter, 
and I've got nobody but a maid-servant to oprn 1 
my hall door, and I'm obliged lo look afier my ^ 
own wine. I wonder whether it's improper? I 
shouldn'l like to be the means of injuring Ibe 
British Conslitntion." 

"Perhaps if you resign soon, and if in 
lows your e:ia'inple, grave evil reaulis may he 



'■ I sincerely hope so, for I do love the British 
Constitutian ; and I love also Ibe respect in 
which members of the English Cabinet are held. 
Now Tarnbull, who will be here in a moment, 
hates il all ; bat he is a rich man, and has more 
powdered footmen hanging about his house than 
Lord Palmerston had himself." 
He is still in business?" 
Oh yes; and makes his thirty thousand b 
■, Here he is. How are you, Tumbull ? 
We were talking about my maid-servant. I 
E she opened the door for yon properly." 
Certainly, as far as I perceived," said Mr. 
Turnbull, who was better at a speech ihan n 
"A very respectable young woman, I 
should say." 

"There is not one more so in Bll London." 
idMr. Monk; "hut Finn seems to think that 
I ought to have a man in livery." 

indifference to rao," 
said Mr. Tumbull. "I am one of those who 
think of such things." 
or I cither," said Mr. Monk, Then ihe 
Laird of Loughlintcr was annnnnced, and they 
down to dinner. 

iimbnll was a good-looking rohnst man 
about sisty, with long grey hair and a red rom- 
plexion, with hard eyes, a well-cat nose, and 
full lips. He was nearly six feet high, Flood 
quite trpright, and always wore a black swallow- 
tail coat, black troHsers, and a black siik waist- 
coat. In the House, aC least, he was always so 
dressed, and at dinner- tables. What diffitrence 
there might he in his eostnme when at home at 
Staleybridge few of those who saw him in Lon- 
don had (he means of knowing. There was 
nothing in his face to indicate special talent. 
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of that ptny of thonght or funcj' wliirh is 
senernll;' to bn toani in ihe fncee of men nnU 
women who have mode tbemselvuB p:reni. Mr. | 
Tarnhnll hnd certaintj, mnda himself great, Rod 
could hardtj have dona so without force of intel- 
lect. Kb was one of the most popular, if not 
the most popular politician in the country. 
Poor men believed in him, thinkinR that ho wa* 
iheir most hooesc public friend; and men who 
were not poor believed in bis power, thinkin); | 
that his eotinsels moat surelf prevail. He had 
obtained the ear of the House and the favor of 
the reponers, and opened hia voice at no pablic 
dinner, an no platform, without a conviction 
that the words spoken by him would bo read bj' 
thonsandi. The fii'iit necessitj for good speak- 
ing i« a large aadience ; and of this advantage 
Mr. Tambnll had made himself sure. And yet 
it conid hardly be aitid that he was a great ora- 
tor. He was gifted with a. powerfn] voice, with 
strong, and I mav, perhaps, call them broad 
eonvictiona, with perfi'ct self^ratiancc, with nl- 
moU unlimited powers of endurance, with hot 
Ambition, with no keen scmplea, and with a 
moral skin of great ibicknesH. Nothing said 
against him pained him, no attacks wutinded 
him, no raillery touched him in the least. 
There was not n aoro spot abint him, and proba- 
bly his first lhoH(>hls on wnkitig every morning 
told him tlmt he, at least, was Mm teres nlque 
rotandut. He was, of course, a thorough Radi- 
cal—and so was Mr. Monk. But Mr. Monk's 
first waking thoughla were probably enocllv the 
reverse of those of his friend. Mr, Monk was a 
mach hotter man in debate then Mr. Tnmbull ; 
but Mr, Monk was ever doubting of himself, and 
never doubted of himself so much as when ho 
had been moat violent,, and also most etFoctive, in 
debate. When Mr. Monk jeered at himself fur 
being a Cabinet Minister and keeping do attend- 
ant grander than a parlor-maid, there was a 
substratum of self-doubt under the joke. 

Mr. TurnbnII was certainly a great Radical, 
and as snch enjoyed a gmt reputation. I do 
not think that high office in tbe State had ever 
' een uiFered to him ; bat things had been said 
ihich justified him, or seemed to himself to jus- 
'* him, in declaring that in no possible cir- 
tancea would ho eervs the Crown. " I 
tbe people," he had said, " and much ns I 
ct the servants of the Crown, 1 think that 
own office is the higher." He had been 
itly called to task for thin speech ; and Mr. 
Ildmay, tbe present Premier, bad aslied him 
whether he did not recogniie the so-called serv- 
uots of the Crown as the moat hnrd-worked and 
iruest servants of the people. Tho Honae and 
ihe press hnd supported Mr. Mildmay, bnt to all 
that Mr. Turnbull was quite indit!brent; and 
assertion made by him before three or 
Ihouaand pL-rsons at Manchester, to the 
hal he — ha spocially — was the friend and 
of Ihe people, whs received with accla- 
, ho fatt quite satisAed that he had gain- 
point. Progrelsivfl reform in the fran- 
chise, of which manhood suffrage ahonld be the 
acknowledged and not far-distant end, equal 
electoral districts, ballot, tenant right for En- 
gblnd as wpII as Ireland, reduction of tho stand- 
ing army till there ahonld bo no standing army 
loredace, niter disregard of nil political move. 
mentB in Europe, an almost idolatrons odmira- 
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tinn for all political movements In America, 
free trade in every thing except niall, and an 
absolute extinction of a State Church — these 
were among the principal articles in Mr. Turn- 
bnll'a political catalogne. And 1 think that 
when once he had learned the art of arranging 
his words as he stood upon his legs, and had so 
mastered his own voice as to have obtained tho 
ear of the Uonse, the work of his life was not 
difficult. Having Dotbing to construct, be 
could always deal with generalities. Being free 
from responsibility, be was not called upon either 
to Bindy details or la mastor even great fiicia. 
It was hia business to inpeigli agaiosC existing 
evils, and perhaps there is no easier business 
when onca the privilege of an audience has been 
attained. It was his woik to cut down forest- 
trees, and he had nothing to do witli the subse- 
quent coltiration of the land. Mr. Monk had 
once told Phineas Finn how great were the 
charms of that inaccuracy which was permitted 
to the opposition. Mr. Tnrnbnll no doubt en- 
joyed these charms to tbe full, thoagb he would 
sooner have put a padlock on hia mouth for n 
month than have owned as much. Upon the 
whole, Mr. Turnbull was no doubt right in re- 
solving that he would not take office, though 
Bome reticence tin that subject might have been 
more becoming to him. 

The conversation at dionor, though it was al- 
together on political sobjccts, had in il nothing 
of special interest as long as the girl was there 
to change the plates; bnt when she was gone, 
and the door was closed, it gradually ojiened 
out, and there came on to be a pleasant spar- 
ring match between the two great Radicals — 
the Radical who had joined himself to tho gov- 
erning powers, and the Radical who stood aloof. 
Mr. Kennedy barely said a word now and then, 
and Phineas was almost as silent as Mr. Kenno- 
dj. He had come there to hear some such 
discussion, and was quite willing to listen while 
gnns of such great ealibro were being fired off 

"I think Mr. Mildmay ia making a great 
atop forward," said Mr. Tanibull. 

"t think he is," siud Mr. Monk. 

"I did not bolieve that he would ever live to 
go so far. It will hardly auffioo even for tliia 
year; but atill, coming from him, it ia a great 
deal. It only shows bow far n man may he 
made to go, if only tbe proper force bo applied. 
After all, it matters very little wbo are the Min- 

"That is what I have always dec!ared,''BaiJ 
Mr, Monk. 

"Very little indeed. We don't mind wheth- 
er it bo Lord do Terrier, or Mr. Mildmay, or 
Mr. Greshflin, or you yourself, if you choose 
to gel yourself made First Loiil of the Treaa- 

" I have no sneb ambition, Tnrnbnll." 
" I should have thonght yoti had. If I went 
in for that kind of tiling myself, I should like 
to go to the top of the ladder. I should fiel 
that if I could do any good at all by becoming n 
Miniafer, I could Only do it by becoming First 

"You wouldn't doubt your own fitness for 
such a position ?" 

" I donht my flrneas for tho poaitiun of any 
Minister," said Mr. Tnrnbnll. 
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Toll mean thrit on other groundg," said Mr. 
KoHliedy. 

"I mcau it on every gronnd," said Mr. Turn- 
boll, rifiDg on bis legs and standing with his j 
hack to tliB fire. " Of conrsa I am not fit to , 
have diplomatic intercoui'se witb men who 
would come to me niniply witb the desire of de- I 
coiving me. Of course I am mifii lo deal with | 
members of Parliament who would flock around 
me bocanse tbay wanted places. Of coarse I 
am unfit to ansver every man's question bo as ' 
lo give nu infarmatioo to any one." j 

''Could yon not answer ibem so as to give 
Information ?" said Mr. Kennedy. 

But Mr. Tumbull was so intent on his speech 
that it may be doobted whether he heard this in. 
torruptian. He look 
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propiietioB of a seeming confidence between a 
Crown all-powerless and a people all-powerfitl. 
So man secognizes his oivn unficneaa for such 
work more clearly than I do, Mr. Monk. But 
if I took in band such work at all, I should Hbe 
lo be the leader, and not the led. Tell na fair- 
ly, now, what are your conrictiuna worth in Mr. 
Mildmay's Cabinet?" 

" Tliat la a question which a man may hard- 
ly anawor himself," said Mr. Monk. 

" It is a question which a man should at least 
answer for himself before he consents to sit 
there," said Mr. Tumball, in a tone of voice 
which was almost angry. 

"And what leasou hare you for supposing 
that I have omitted that duty ?" said Mr Monk. 

" Simply ibis — that I can not reconcile your 
known opinioris with the practices of your col- 

" I will not tell yon what my convictions may 
be worth in Mr. Mildmay's Cabinet. I will not 
take npoQ myself to aaj that they are worth the 
chair on which I sit when I am there. Bot I 
will tetl you what my oupirationi were wiien I 
consented to fill that chair, and you shall judge 
uf tbeir worth. I tbongbl that they might pos- 
sibly leaven tlie batch of bread which we have to 
hake— giviiiK to the whole batch moto of the 
flavor of reform than it would have possessed 
had I nbaeiited myself. I thonght that when I 
was nsked to join Mr. Mildmay and Mr. Gresh- 
ain, the very fact of that raqaeat indicated Lib- 
eral progress, and that if I refused the request I 
should be declining to assistin good work," 

■'Youconldhavesnpportcd thorn, if anything 
proposed worthy of support," said Mr. 
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Tarnhnn, 

"Yes; bnt I could not hi 
in taking core that aome measure he proposed 
worthy of support as I may possibly be now. I 
thought a good deal about it, and I believe that 
my decisioo was right." 

" Tm sure you were right," said Mr. Ken- 

" There can he nn jusier object of ambition 
than a seat in the Cnbinel," said Pbineag. 

"Sir, I mast dispote that," said Mr. Tumbnlt, 

taming round upon oar hero. " I regard the 

' our high Ministers as moEt respeec- 
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— of gentlemen who attend rather to the ni 
winks of their superiors in Downing Street thaia 
to the intereats of their conetitucots — I donr' ~ 
gard as being highly respectable." 

"A man can nol hof-in at the top," gaid 
Phineas. 

"Our friend Mr. Monk has begun at whnt 
you are pleased to call the top," said Mi'. Tom- 
bolL " But I will not profess to think that even 
he has raised himself by going into office. To J 
a independent representative of a really poi^^M 
commercial constituency is, in my ostima-^ 
, the highest object of an Englishman's am-^ 
bition. " ' 

"Bat why commercial, Mr. Tumbull 7" said 
Mr. Kennedy. 

" Because the commercial constituencies really 
do elect their own members in accordance widi 
their own jadgments, whereas the counties and 
the small towns are coerced either by individo- 
als or by a combination of o! ' ' " 



" And yet,'' said Mr. Kennedy, " there are not 
half a dozen Conservatives relumed by all the 
counties in ScoUand." 

" Scotland is very much to be honored," said 
Mr. Tumbull. 

Mr. Kennedy was the first lo take bia de- 
parture, and IWr. Tumbull followed him very 
quickly. Phineas got up to go at the same time, 
but stayed at his host's request, and sat for a 
while smoking a ui^jar. 

"Turnbnll ia a wonderful man," eaid Mr. 

" Does he not domineer too much f" 
"His fault is not arrogance, so much as ig. 
noranco that there is, or should be, a difi'eronce 
between pnblic and private life. In the House 
of Commons a man in Mr. Tumbnll's position 
roust ajreak with dictatorial nssoraQca. He is 
always addressing, not the House only, but the 
country at large, and the country will not bel}e*e 
in him unless be believe in himself Bnt he for- 
gets that he ia not always addressing the country 
at lar^. I wonder what sort of a time Mrs, 
Tumbull and the litlle Tnmbulls have t 
Phineas, as ho went home, made op I 
that Mrs. Turnbull and the little TurnbiUlamu 
probably hare a bad time uf it. 
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Tt was known that whatever might be the de- 
tails of Mr. Mildmay's bill, the ballot would n 
form a part of it ; and as there wal a. Mrong 
party in the House of Commons, and a very 
numerous parly outof it, whowere desiroas that 
voting by ballot should be made a part of the 
electoral law, it was decided that an Independent 
motion should be brought on in anticipation of 
Mr. Mildmay's bill. The arrangement was prob- 
ably one of Mr. Mildmay's own making ; so that 
he might be hampered by no opposition on that 
subject by bis own followers if^aa ' 
donbt — (he motion should be lost, 
peeled that the debate would n 
night, and Phineas resolved that he would n 
his maiden speech on this oecaaon. Hehadvt 
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g oplniona &s to the inefflcacy of (he ballot 
for iinr gooil purposes, and thonght that bo might 
be able to Btrike out from his cuDTictioaB some 
sparks of that fire which osed (o bd bo plentiful 
witji bim at the olil clebaling clubs. Bat even at 
breakfnst that morning his heart began to bent 
((uicklf al the idea p( having to stand on his legs 
before Hu critical an audience- 
He know that it would be well that he ehould 
if poaaible get tbeaulyeccoif his mind daring the 
(la;, and therefore went oat among people who 
certainl? wonld not talk to him about the ballot. 
He oat ^r nearly an hour in the isonliug ivilb Mr. 
Low, and did not even tell Mr, Low that it was 
his intention to speak on that day. Then he mads 
one or two other calls, and at about three went 
up to Porlmaa Square to look for Lord Chiltcrn. 
It was now nearly the end of February, and Phin- 
eu had often seen Lady Laura. He had hot 
seen her brother, hut bod learned from his sister 
that he had been driven up to London by the frost 
He was told by the porter at Lord Brentford's 
that Lord Chillem was in the house, and us ho 
was pawing through the hall be met Lord Bient- 
ford himaolf. He was thus driven (a apeak, and 
&lt himself called upon to explain why he was 
ihere. " I am come to see Lord Cbiltem," he 



"I pique myself on this, that whether Bohe- 
mian or Dot, I will I'D nowhere that I am not 
wanted. Though — Tor the matter of llint, I snp- 

Cose I'm not wanted here." Then Fhineas gave 
im the raessaga from his father. " He wishes 
to see mo to-morrow morning 7" continued Lord 
Chiltern. " Let him send mo word what it is ha 
has to say to ine. I do not choose to bo insulted 
by him, though he is my father." 

" I would oertainly go, if I were you." 
" 1 doubt it very much, ifnLUbe circumstances 
were the same. Lei him loll me what he 



" Of conrso I can not askhJm, Chilleni." 
"I know what he wants very well. Laura 
has been interfering and doing no good. You 
know Violet EffluKhsm?" 

' ' Yes ; 1 know her," sud Phineos, much sur- 
prised. 
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^^iu£ht. 
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" Is Lord Chiltern i 
earl, turning to the servant. 

"Yes, my lord; his lordship arrived lost 
^iu«ht." 

" Ton will find him up Btaira, 1 suppose," satd 

se&rl. "For myself, I know nothing of him.'' 

!a spoke in an angry tone, as though he resented 

le met that any one should come lo bis house lo 

U upon bis son ; and turned his bock quickly 

upon Fhineas. But he thought better of it before 

he reached the front door, and turned again. 

^ "By the byo,"8aid he, " what majority shall we 

^^hftve to-night, Finn ?" 

^^H^ "Pretty nearly h3 many as yon please to name, 
^^Hy lord," said Fhiueas. 

^^^V "Well — yes J I suppose we are tolerably safe. 
^^^poB ought to speak upon it." 
^^Hp "Perhapa I may,"said Fhineas, feeling that 
^^^ha blushed as he sjjoke. 

^^K "Do,'' said the earl. "Do. IfyouseeLord 
^HuObiltero, will you tell him fVoni me that I should 
^^^'be glad to gee him before he loaves London. I 
shall bo at home till noon lo-inorrow." Phincaa, 
much astonished at the commission given to him, 
of coarse said that he woulddo as he was desired, 
and then passed on to Lord Chiltern's apari- 

He fbund his friend standing in the middle of 
the room, without coat and waistcoat, with u 
pair of dumb-buUs in his bands. " When there's 
no hunting I'm driven to this kind of thing,"Eaid 
I Iiord CbUtem. 

"I Buj^wse it's good exercise, "said Phineas. 
"And It gives me something lo do. When 
n in London I feel like a gipsy in church, till 
, b time comes tor prowling out at night. I've 
a decapatioQ for my days whatever, and no 
laCe to which I can take myself. I can't stand 
B« dub window as some men do, and I should 
afcftrace any decent club if I did stand there. I 
lelong to the Travelers, but I doubt whether the 
porter would let me go in." 

"I think you pique yourself on being more of 
m outer Bohemian than you are," said Fhineas. 



And you do ni 

" I did not say that. But do you think that 
such a girl as Miss Effingham would many such 
a. man as I am ? She would be much more like- 
ly to take you. By George, she would! Do 
y<m know that she hoB three thousand a year of 
her own?" 

"I know that she has money." 

"That's about the tune of it. I would take 
her without a shilling m-morrow, if she would 
have me — bccaune I like her. She is tho only 
girl I ever did likev But what is the use of my 
liking ber? They have painted mo so black 
among them, especially mj biher, that no de- 
cent gir] would think of marrying me." 

" Your father cnn't bo angry with yon if jou 
do your best 10 comply with his wishes." 

" I don't care a straw whether he be angiy or 
not. He allows me eight hucidrod a year, and 
ho knows thai if he slopped It I shonld go to the 
Jews the next day. I could not help myset£ 
He can't leave an acre away from me, and yec 
be won't join me in raising money for the sake 
of paying Laura her fortune." 

" Lady Laura can hardly want money now." 

"That detestable prig whom she has chosen 
to marry, and whom 1 halo with nil my heart, 
is richer than ever Crtesns was ; hut n'evErlhe- 
IcSB Laura ought to have ber own money. She 
shall have it some day." 

"I would see Lord Brentford, ifl were yon." 

"I will think about it. Now lell me about 
coming down to Willingford. Laoia says you 
will coma some day in March. I can mount 
yon for b couple of days, and should be delighted 
to have yon. My horses all pull like the mis- 
ehicf, and rnsb like devils, and want a doal of 
riding; but an Irishman likes that." 

" I do not dislike it particnlarly." 

" I like it. I prefer to hare something lo do 
on horseback. When a man tells me that a 
horse is an arm-chair, I always tell bim to pat 
Ibe brnte into his bedroom. Mind von come. 
The houselstay at iscalled the Willingford Bull, 
and it's just four miles from Peterhorough." 
Fhineas swore thai he would go doivn and ride 
the pulling horses, and then took his leave, ear- 
nestly advising Lord Chiltern, as ho went, to keep 
the appointment proposed by hisfnther. 

Wnen the morning came, at hnlf-post elovett, 
the son, who bad been standing for half an hour 
with his back to the faeiniliaVBifte.'sisitAo.i Sisi.- 
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iDg-room, mdtlcnl; rang tho bell. " Tell the 
earl," hu said to tlio Bervant, " that I am here, 
and will go 10 him if he wishea it. " Thesarvant 
cnnie bauk, and sud that Cho earl was noting. 
Then Lord CJiiltem Etrode nflcr Iho nan into 
his father's room. 

"08i™ld,"B»iil the father, "I hnvo sent for 
you because I think it may be as well lo i^jieak to 
, you on some business. Will you sit downf" 
Lord Chiltern sat down, hat did tiot answer a 
word, " I feol rery unhappy about your sister's 
fortune," said the earl. 

" So do I — vary unhappy. We can raiso the 
money between us, and pay her to-morrow, if 
you please it," 

" It was in opposition to my advice that she 
paid your debts.'' 

" And in opposition to mine too." 

"I told her that I would not pay them, and 
were I to give her bael: to-morrow, as you say, 
the money that sho has 50 used, I should be wul- 
tifying myself, But I will do so on ona condi- 
tion. I will Join wilh you in raising the money 
forjour siaier, on one condiiion," 

"What is that?" 

" Laura tells mo — indeed she has told me oft- 
en—that yon are attached to Violet Efflng- 

"But YiolDt Effingham, my lord, is unhap- 
pily not attached lo me." 

" I do not know how that may he. Of contse 
I can not say. I have never taken the liberty 
of interrogating her apon the subject." 

" Even you, my lord, could hardly have done 
that, " 

"What do yoa mean by that? I say that I 
never have," said the earl, anei'ily- 

"1 simply mean that even you conld hardly 
have asked Miss Efiingham snch a question. I 
bare asked her, and she has refused me." 

" But girls often do that, and yet accept after, 
ward the men whom they have refused, Laura 
tells me that she believes thnl Violet would con- 
sent if yun pressed yonr suir." 

" Laura knows nothing abant, it my lord." 

" There you are probablv wrong. Laura and 
Violet are very close friends, and have no doubt , 
discuEBed this matter among them. At any rate, ' 
it may bo as well that you should hear what I j 
have to say. Of course I shall not interfere my- 
self. There is no ground on which I can do so 
with propriety." 

"None whatever," said Lord Chiltern. 

The earl became very angry, and nearly broke ^ 
down in his anger. He paused for a mnmenr, 
feelhig disposed lo tell hia son to go and never 
to see him again. But he gnlped down his 
wrath, and went en with his speech. "My 
meaning, sir, is this ; that I have so fp^at failh , 
in VtoletEffingham, that I would receive her Bc- I 
ceptance of your hand as the only proof which 
would be convincing to me of amendment in I 
your mode of life. If she were to do so I wonid 



covered himself at once, and added, with nil prop- 
er dignity, " If joa have any thing 10 say I shall 
ba glad to beer il." 

" All vour offers would be nothing, my lord, if 
I did no't like the girl." 

" I should not ask you to marry a girl if yon 
did not like her, as you call it," 

"But as to Miss Effingham, it happens that 
our wishes jump together. I have asked her, 
and she has refused mc. 1 don't even know 
where 10 find her lo ask her again. If I went lo 
Lady Baldock's house the servants would not let 

" And whose fault is that ?" 
"Yours partly, ray lord. Ton have told ev- 
ery body that I am the devil- 
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r, would make some farther sacrifice with ref- 1 
eruuoe to an income fur you and your wil^ and 1 
— would make yon both welcome 10 Sanlshy — if 
yon chose to come." The earl's voiee hesitated 
mnch, and became almost tremulous as he made 
the last [iropositiQn. And bis eyes had fallen 
away from his son's gaze, and he had beat a lit- 
tle over tha table, and was moved. But he re- : 



lold any body so." 
"I'll tell yon what I'll do. I will go down to 
Lady Baldock's tp. day. I suppose she is hi Bad- 
dingham. And if I can get speech of Miss Ef- 
fingham—" 

" Miss Effingham isnnt at Baddingham. Miss 
Effingham is staying with your sister in Grosvc- 
nor Place. I saw her jasterday." 
"She ia in London?" 
" I tell you I saw her yesterday." 
' ' Very well, my lord. Then I will do the best 
I can. Laura will tell you of the reeoit." 

The father would have given the son some ad- 
vice as lo the mode in which he should put for- 
ward his claim upon Violet's hand, but Ihe son 
would not wait to hear it. Choosing to presame 
that the conference was over, he weat back to the 
room in which he kept his dumb-bells, and for a 
minuia or two went 10 work at his favorite fxor- 
cise. But he soon put the dumb-bells down, and 
began to prepare himself for his work. If ihis 
thing was to be done, it miphl as well be done 
at once. He looked out of his window, and saw 
that the streets were in a mess of slush. White 
snow was beeoming black mud, as it will do in 
London ; and the violence of frost was giving 
way to the horrors of thaw. All would be soft 
and comparatively pleasant in Northamptonshire 
on the following morning, and if every thing went 
right he would break fniit at the Willingford Ball. 
He wonld go down by tlie hunting train, and he 
Ri the inn at ten. The meet was only six miles 
distant, and all would be pleasant. He would do 
this whatever might be tlm result of his work to- 
day ; hut in the mean lime he wonld go and do 
his worL He bad a csb called, and within half 
an hour of Ihe lime at which he had left his 
father, he was at the door of his sister's bouse in 
Grnsvcnor Place, The servants told him that 
the ladies were nl Innch. " I can't eat lunch," 
he said. " Tell them that I am in the drawing- 

" He has come to see jon," said Lady Laura, 
ns soon as iho servant had left the room, 

"Ihopenot," said Violet. 

"I)o not say thai." 

" But I do say il. I hope he has not come to 

see me — that is, not to see me specially. Of 

It pretend nol to know what yon 
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of it, Ishoulil be ronllj e1'>^ ^ 
tho; finished tlicir luacli, nad 
Lailj Laura got up and led tbe vay lo tba 
dra wing-room. 

"I hope yott remeniber," snid she, gravely, 
*' ihat yon might be a ravior lo liini." 

*' I do not believe in girls being saviors lo men. 
It is ibe man who ahauld bo the savior to tbe 
);irl. If I inarrf at all, I have tbe right to ex- 
poet llJHl protection bhall !>e given to me — nut 
that I Ehail have lopva it." 

" Violet, roQ are determined to misreprcEOnt 

Lord Chiitem was walking about tbe room, j 
and did not sic down when they entered. The 
orditiary greetings look place, and Misa Effing. 
■" — ■ made some remark about the fiTMt. "But 
sms to be goinc,"she said, " and I suppose 
lat von will soon ho at work acain?" 
" Yes ; 1 sball hunt l4>-morrow," said Lord 
Ihiltern. 

And the next day, and the next, and tbe 

t," snid Violet, "till aboul the middle of 

April— and then joqc period of misery will be- 







" Why don't you mnke one?" said his sister. 

" I mean to do so, if it be poasihle. Laura, 
woald Ton mind leaving me and Miss ESingliam 
nione hir a few minutes ?" 

Lady Laura got ap, and so also did Miu 
EEfineham. "Far wiiat purpose?" snid tlie 
latter. " It can not be for any good purpuBQ," 

"At any rate I icish it, and I will not harm 
you," Lady Laura was now goinc, hut pausod 
before she reached the door. "Laura, will 
you. do an I ask you ?" said the brother. Then 
Lady Laura wont. 

" It was not that I feared you would hni'mmc. 
Lord Cbiliem," said Violet. 

" No ; I know it was not. Bnt what I nay is 
always said awkwardly. An hour ago I did not 
know that yon were in lawn, but when I was 
lold tbe news 1 came at once. My futbcr told 

glad that you seo yoar father." 
lOl spoken lo him for months before, 
and probably may not speak to him for months 
again. Bot ihereis onepoint, Violet, on which 
he and I agree." 

" I hope there will eoon bo many." 

" It ia possible, bnt I fear not probable. 

Look here, Violet," and be looked"al her wiih 

all bis eyes, till it seemed to her that he was all 

eyes, so great was the Inleueity of his gaze. "I 

ghonld scorn myself were I to permit mysrlf lo 

ime bettire you with a plea for your favor 

mnded on my father's whims. M^ father is 

ireasonable, and has been vary nnjnst to me. 

believed cTil of me, and has be- 

9 when all the world knew that he 

wrong, I care little for being reconciled 

lo a father who has licen so crnel to me." 

" He loves me dearly, and is my friend. I 
would rather that you should not speak against 

in nndentand, at least, that I am 
ling notbini; from yon because he wishes it. 
probably has told yon that you may make 
"' — ight by becoming my wife." 



" She has, certainly, Lord Chillcm. 

" It is an argenient that she stiould n 
□scd. It is an argument to which yoi 
not listen for a moment. Make things straight 
indeed I Who can tell? There would be very 
little made straight by such a narriago, if it 
were not that I loved you. Violet, that is my 
pica, and my only one. I love yon so well that 
I do believe that if yon took me I should return 
to the old ways, and became as other men are, 
and be in time as respectable, as stupid — and 
jierhaps as ill-natured as old Lady fialdock lier- 
self." 

You know she says worse things of me than 
that. Now, dearest, you have heard all that 1 
have to say to you." As he spoke he came clow 
to her and put ont his bund, but she did uol 
touch it. " I have no other argument to use — 
not a word more lo say. As I came here in the 
cab I was Turning it over in my mind that 1 
might find what beat I shonld say. But, after 
all, there is nothing more lo be said Ihnn that." 

" The worrls make no difference," she replied. 

" Not unless they ho so uttered as to force a 
Iffilief. I do lore you. I know no other reason 
bnt that why yon should be my wife. I baveno 
other excuse lo otfer for coming lo you agun. 
Ton are the one thing in tbe world that to me 
has any charm. Can yoa be surprised that I 
should be persistent in asking for it?" He wax 
looking at her still with the same gaxe, and 
there seemed lo be a power in his eye from wbidi 
she coold not escape. He was still standing 
with his right hand out, as though expecting, or 

least hoping, that her hand might bo put into 

"How am I to answer yon?" she said. 

"With your love, if you can give it lo me. 
Do you remember how yon swore once that 
yon would love mc foroiiir and alwavs." 

*' Yon shouldjiDt remind me of that. I was 
a ehild then — a naughty child," she added, 
Kmiling; "and was pntto bed for what I did on 
that day." 

"Be a child still." 

" Ah, if we but conld !" 

"And have you no other answer to make 
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"Nothing is hateful lo 
spoken of hale. I shall always foal the strong- 
est regard for my old friend and playfellow. 
Bnt there are many things which a woman is 
bound to consider before she allows herself so 
to love a man that she can consent lo become 
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' I Bhnll never try agBin," lie said. 

"It will be better so," she replied. 

"Tbore ia something to me unmanly in n 
man's persecaling a girl. Jost tell Laura, will 
you, that il is all ovor ; and she may aa well lell 
my father. Good-bye." 

Sbe then tendered her hand to him, but he 
did not take it, probably did not see it, and at 
once left the room and the hoDBB. 

" Anil yet I Ireliere you love him," Lady 
Lnura said to her friend in her anger, when they 
discussed the matter immediately ou Lord Chil- 
tero's departure. 

"Ton have no right to say that, Lanra." 

" I have a right to my belief, and I do believe 
it. I think yon love him, and that you lack the 
oonraffe to risk yonreeif in trying to save him." 

" Ih A woman bound to marry a man if she 
love him?" 

"Yea, she IB, ''replied Lady Lauraimpetuonsly, 
ivilhoutthrakingof whatshe was sajin;;; "that 
is, if she be convinced that she also is loved." 

"Whatever he the man's character? what- 
ever be the circaiostancas ? Must she do so, 
whatever friends may say to the contrary F Is 
tliCTo to be no fimdeoa! in marriage?" 

*^There may be a great deal too much pru- 
dence," said Lady Laura. 

"That is true. There ia certainly too ranch 
prudence if a woman marries jirudctitly, but 
without love." Violet intended by this no at- 
tack upon her friend — had not had present in 
her mind at the moment any idea of Lady Lna- 
ra's Bpecinl prudence in marrying Mr. Kennedy ; 
but Lady Lanra fell il keenly, and knew at once 
that an arrow had been shot which had wounded 
her. 

"Wo Bhrfll get nothing," she said, "by de- 
scending lu pcTBonalities with each other." 

" I meant none, Laura." 

"I suppose it is nlways hard," said Lady 
Laura, " for any one person to judge altopethor 
of the mind of another. If I have said any 
thing severe of your refusal of my brother, I 
retract il. I only wish that it could have bcea 
othferwise." 

Lord Chiltcm, when he left his sister's house, 
walked through the slush and dirt to a, haunt of 
his in the neighborhood of Covent Garden, and 
there he remained through the whole afternoon 
and evening. A certain Captain Clutterhuck 
joined him, and dined with him. He told noth- 
ing to Captain Clntterback of his sorrow, but 
Captain Clutterhuck could see that he wa9 un- 
happy. 

"Let's have another bottle of 'cham,'" said 
Captain Clutterbnck, when their dinner was 
nearly over. "'Cham' is Ihe only thing lo 
screw one up when one is down a peg." 

"You can have what yon like," said Lord 
Cblltem; " bat I shall have some brandy-and- 

" The worst of brandy-and- water is, that one 
frets tired of it before the night is over," said 
Captain Clutterbnck. 

Nevertheless, Lord Chiltem did go dawn to 
Feterborongh the next day by the huntinf; trun, 
and rode b;e bon« Bonebreaker so well in that 
famous run from Sutton spring to Gidding that 
af/er iherno yavng Piles— of the honse iJ Piles, 



Sarsnet & Gingham — offered 1 'm tfiree Iftindrer 
pounils for the animal. 

"He isn't worth above fifty, 'said Lord Chil- 

"Bu( I'll give you the three hundred," Boidl 
Piles. ■ 

"Yon couldn't ride him if you'd got 
said Lord Chiltarn. 

" Oh, eonldn't I !" said Pili-s. But Mr. Pilaal 
did not con tin ne the conversation, contentingfl 
himself with telling bis friend Grogram thai that- ■ 
red devil Chiltem was as drunk aa a lord. 



OHAPTEB XX. 



Pbineas took bis seat in the House with a 
conscioosness of much inward trepidation of 
heart on that night of the ballot debate. After 
leaving Lord Chiltem he went down to his club 
and dined alone. Three or four men came and 
apoketo him ; butheconid not talk to them at his 
ease, nor did he quite know what they were say- 
inj; to him. He was going to do something 
whidi ho longed to achieve, but the very idea of 
which, now that it was so near to him, was a 
terror tohim. To be in the House andnot to speak 
would, to bis thinking, be a diHgraceful failure. In- 
deed, he could notcontinnetokeep his seat unless 
he spoke. He had been put ihore that he micht 
speak. Uewould speak. Ofconrsehewonldimeak. 
Had he not already been conspicuous almost 
as a boy orator? And yet at this moment he did 
notknowH-hetherhewaseatingmnttODorbeef.or 
who was standing opposite to him and talking 
to him, so much was he in dread of the ordea! 
which he hod prepared for himaelt As he went 
down to the House after dinner, he almost made 
up hia mind that it would beapoodthingthleave 
London by one of the night mail trains. He felt 
himself to be stiff and stilted ns he walked, and 
that his clothes were uneasy to him. When he 
turned into Westminister Hall he regretted more 
keenly than ever he had dune tEiat he had se- 
ceded from the keeping of Mr. Low. He could, 
ho thonght, have spoken very well in court, and 
would tbere have Ijarned that self-confidence 
which now failed him so terribly. It was, how- 
ever, toolate to think of that. He could only go 
in nnd take his scat. 

He went in and took his seat, and the chamber 
seemed to him to he mjsleriously large, as 
though benches were crowded over benches, and 
galleries over galleries. He had been long 
enough in the House to have lost the originni 
awe inspired by the Speaker and the clerks of 
the House, by the row of MinisterB, and by the 
uncqualed importance of the place. On ordinary 
occasions he could saunter in and out, and 
whisper at his ease to a neighbor. But on this 
Qoeasion he went direct to the bench on which 
he ordinarily sat, and began at ouoe to reheai-se 
to himself his speech. He had in truth been 
doing this all day, in Bpite of the effort that he 
had made to rid himself of all memory of thn 
occasion. He had been collecting the heads of 
his speech while Mr. Low had been talking to 
him, nnd refreshing his anotadoni in the pres- 
onee of Lord Chiltem and the dnmh-bells. ttn- 
had lazed his memory and his inteltect with 
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fQlooa tasks, wliicli, as he feared, wonld Dot ad- 
jnst ihamaelTes one wilh another. He had 
learned the hendiogs of bis apeecb, eo tbac one 
beading might foUow the other, and nothing be 
forgotten. And ho hod Icoraed verbatim ths 
words which he intended to otier under each 
heading, with the hope that if an; one compact 
part ihonld be deatrojell or injured in its com- 
pactnesa h^ iri^acberr of memory, orb; the caarse 
of tbe debate, each other compact part might be 
therein its entirety, ready for usu — or at least so 
many of the compact parts as treachery of mcmo- 
r? and the accidents of tbo debate might leave to 
him ; so thai his speech might belikaa vessel n-a. 
ter'tight in its various compnilments, that would 
float by the buoyancy of its stem and bow, even : 
thongh the hold shoald be water-logged. But this I 
use c^his composed words, even thongh heshould 
be able to carry it through, would not cBmpleti! 
hii work ; for it would bo bis duty to answer in 
■Mne sort those who had gone before him, aqd 
b order to do this he mast he able to insert, 
~ ' }nt any pre-urrangonient of Mords or ideas, 
intorcalatory parts between those compact 
es of argument with which he hod been oc- 
ing himself for many laborious hours. As 
oked round upon the House and perceived 
lliat every thine whs dim before him, that all his 
original awe of the House bad returned, and 
with It a present quaking fear that made him feel 
the palaation9 of his own heart, he became pain* 
fnllj aware that the task he had prepared for 
hinuelf was too great. He should, on this Iheoc- 
CMBon of bis rising to bis maiden legs, have either 
pn^aredfor himself a short general speech, wbicb 
cmild indeed have done little for big credit in 
tha House, bu^which might have served to cany 
otf tbe novelty of tbo thing, and have introdnced 
bhn to the sound of his own voice within those 
vralls — or be should have trunted to what his wit 
and spirit would prodnoe for him on the spur of 
the moment, and not have burdened himself with 
a hnge exercise of memory. During the presen- 
tation of a few petitions he tried to repeat to 
himself the first of his compact parts — a compact 
part on which, as it might certainly be brouftht 
into use let the debate have gone ns it might, he 
had expended groat care. Ue had flattered him- 
self that there was something of real strength in 
hia words as be repeated them to himself in the 
comfortable seclusion of his own room, and be 
bad made Ihsm eo ready to his tongue that he 
thought it to be impossible that he shonid forget 
even an intonation. Now he foand that he could 
not remember the first phrases nrilhont unloosing 
and looking at a small roll of paper which he 
held fm^ively in his hand. What was the good 
of looking at it? He would forget il again in 
tbe next moment. He had Intended to satisfy 
the most eager of hia friends, and to ssCouud his 
opponents. As it nns, no one would be satiafiod, 
^id none astounded but they nho had trusted in 

The debate began, and if the Icisare afforded 
by a long and tedious speech could have served 
him, he might have had leisaro enough. He 
tried at first to follow all that this advocate for I 
ih a ballot might sny, hoping thence to acquire 
^"^" 'Tpetoa of strong inleraat ; but he soon ' 
<1 of the work, and began to long that Che 
b might be ended, although the period of ' 
■tnavtyrdom would thereby be brought 




nearer to him. At half-post seven so many 
members had deserted their seals, that Phineas 
began to think thst he might be saved all farthtr 
pains by a "count out." He reckoned the 
members present and found that they were below 
the mystic foily — first by two, then by four, by 
Ave, by seven, and at one time by eleven. It wai 
not for him to_ ask the Speaker to connt tbe 
House, hut he wondered that no one else should 
do so. And yet, as tbe idea of this terminaiiuii 
to the night's work came upon him, and as hu 
ihoaght of his lost labor, he almost took conri^ 
again — almost dreaded rather than wished fur 
the interference of some inaliciouB roEmher. 
But there was no malicious member then present, 
or else it was known that Lords of the Treasury 
and Lords of the Admiralty wouldfloek in during 
the Speaker's pondorous counting, and thus the 
slow length of the ballot-lover's verbosity was 
permitted to evolve itself withont interruption. 
At eight o'clock he had completed hie caialt^iiu 
of illustralions, and immcdiatolv Mr. Monk ruse 
from the Treasnry bench to explain the gronuds 
on which the Government must decline |o support 
the motion before Che House. 

Phineas was aware thnt Mr. Monk iniendcd 
to speak, and was aware ah:o that hia speeob 
would be very short. "My idea is, ''he had said 
to Phineas, " that every roan pnsaesged of the 
franchise should dare to have and to expresi a 
political opinion of his owns thai otherwise the 
franchise is not n-orih having; and thai men will 
learn that when all so dare, no evil can come from 
such daring. As Che ballot would make any 
cDursgo of that kind unueccisary, I dislike the 
ballot. I shall confine myself to that, and leave 
the iltastration to younger debaters." Fbineas 
also had been informeil that Mr. Tnmbull won Id 
reply to Mr. Monk, with the purpose of crashing 
Mr. Monk into dust, and Phineas had prepared 
his q>eech with something of an inlenlion of 
subsequently crushing Mr. TumbuU. Heknew, 
however, that he could not command his oppor- 
tunity. There was the chapter of accidents Cu 
which be must accommodate himself; hue such 
bad been his programme for iho evening. 

Mr. Monk mode his speech, and though he was 
short, ho was very fiery and eaergetic. Quick 
BB lifihtniug words of wralh and scorn Hew from 
him, in which be painted the cowardice, the 
meanness, the falsehood of the ballot. "Tho 
ballot-box," ho said, "was the grave of all trun 
political opinion." Thongh he spoke hardly fur 
ton minutes, ho seemed to say more than enough, 
ten titnes enough, to slfiaghtor the nrgumeiit of 
the former speaker. At every hot word as it 
(ell, Phineas w.ts driven Co regret that a para- 
graph of his own was taken sway from him, and 
chat his choicest morsels of standing-ground were 
being cut from under his feet. When Mr. Monk 
sat down, Phineas felt Chat Mr. Monk had sai<l 
all that he, Phineas :^nn. had intended to say. 

Then Mr. Tnrnbull rose slowly from Che bench 
below the ganjtway. With aspoaker no frequent 
and so famous as Mr. Tambnll no hurry is neo- 
essarv. Ho is sure Co have his opportunity. 
The Speaker's eye is ever traveling to the accus- 
tomed spots. Mr. TumbuU rose slowly and be- 
gan his oration very mildly. " There was noth- 
ing," bo said, "that he admired so much as t 
poetic imagery and Che higU-!Liy»ra wtWMwaw. 
Ilis right honolelAe MwA'CQatnercioiKS Ssw"^* 
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Bromwich" — Mr. Monk est for West Bromwich 
— "unless it were ihe Blubbom facM and un- 
unaivered argameata of his lionurable friend who 
hud brought forward this QDCioD." Then Mr. 
Tnrnbull proueeded after liig fasbion to crash 
Mr. Monk. He viaB very praHBJc, very clear 
both in Toice and InnguaKe, very harsh, and very 
unscrupuluua. He and Mr. Monk bad been join- 
ed together in politics for over twenty years; 
but one would hare thought, froioMr. Turoball'a 
wurde, lliatthey had been the bitterest of enemies, 
Mr. Monk was taunted with his office, tnunied 
with bis desertion of the Liberal partj, taunted 
with hia ambition, &nd taunted with his tack of 
ambition. " I once thought, " said Mr, TnmbnJI, 
" nay, not Inng ago I thoaghl, that he and I 
would have foDRlit this battle for the peo|ile, 
lihoulder to shoulder, and knee to knee ; but he 
has prsferied that the knee neat to hia own ahati 
wear a garter, and that ibe shoulder which aap- 
portB him shall be decked with a blue rihbon, 
HB ghoulders, I prceume, are decked in those 
closet conferences wiiich are called Cnbineta." 

Jost after this, whilo Mr. Tambiilt was still 
going on with a variety of illustrations drawn 
from the United Stales, Barringtun Erie stepped 
ncroaa the benches uji la the place where Phincns 
was silting, and whispered a few words into hia 
ear. "Bonteeo is prepared to answer Turnhn II, 
and wishes to do it. I lold him that I thought 
you should have the opportutilty, if you wish it." 
Pbincaa was not ready with a reply to Erie at 
ihespur of the moment. " Soinebodj- told me," 
cODtiQued Erie, "that yon had said ttiat you 
would like to speak to-night." 

"Sol did," said Phincas. 

" Shall I tell Bonteon Ihnt yon will do it?" 

The chamber seemed to swim round befora 
onr hero's eyes. Mr. Turabull was sCill goin(; 
on with bis clear, loud, unpleasant voire, but 
there was no knowing how long he might go on. 
Upon Phineas, if ho should now consent, might 
devolve the duty, within ten minutes, within 
three minntes, of rising there before a full House 
to defend his great friend, Mr. MonJi, from a 
gross penonal attack. Was it fit that such a 
no»ioe aa ho ahonld undertake such a woik as 
ihnlf Were he to do so, all that speech which 
he had prepared, with its various self-fioatiDg 
parts, most go for nothing. The task was exact- 
ly that which, of all Casks, he would best like to 
hftveacooroplished, snd to hnvo accomplished well. 
But if he shonld fail 1 Andhc felt that he would 
fail. For such work a man shonld have all his 
senses about him — hia full con race, perfect con- 
fidence, Eometliing almost approaching to con- 
tempt for listening opjionents, and nothing of 
fear in regard to liatcning friends. He sbonld be 
as aCDcb in his own furai-jard, master of all the 
circumstances around him. But Phineas Finn 
hod not even as yet hoard the sound of his own 
voice in that room. At this moment, so confnsed 
wBB he, that he did not know where sat Mr. 
Mildmav, and where Mr. DaTibeny. All wns 
confused, and there arose aa it were a sound of 
waters in bis ean, and a feeling aa of a great hell 
around him. " I had rather wait," he said at 
Inst. "Bonteea had hotter reply." Barringlon 
Erie looked into his face, and then stepping back 
across the benches, told Mr. Bouleen that the 
opportunity was his. 

Mr. Tamhull continued speaking qnite long 



enough to give poor Phineas time for repentance; 
hut repenla'nce was of no use. He had decided 
against himself, and hia decision could not be 
reversed. He would have left the Uoase, only 
it seemed to him that hod he done so every one 
would look at him. He drew his hat down over 
his eyes, and remained in his place, holing Mr, 
Bonieen, hating Borrington Erie, hatiug Mr. 
Turnhnll, but hating no one so mnch as he haled 
himself. Ue had disgraced himself forever, an^<, 
could never recover the occasion which lie hai' 

Mr. Bonfeen'fl speech was in no way remark- 
able. Mr. Monk, he said, hod done the State 
good service by adding his wisdom and patriotism 
to the Cabinet. The sort of argument which 
Mr. Bonlecn used to prove that a man who has 
gained credit as a legislator should in procesR of 
lime become a member of the esecutive, is trite 
and common, and was not used by Mr. Bontecn 
with any special force. Mr, Bonteen was glib of 
tongneand possessed that fnmiliarily with the phiec 
which poor Phineas had lacked so sorely. There 
was one moment, however, which was terrible to 
Phineas. As soon as Mr. Bonteen had shown 
l)iD pui'posc for which he was on liis legs, Mr, 
Monk looked round at PhincaB, as though in 
reproocli. He had expected that Ibis work should 
fall into the hands of one who would perform it 
with more warmth of heart than could be expect- 
ed from Mr. Bonteen. When Mr. Bonteen ceased 
two or three other short speeches were made, and 
members fired off their little guns, Phineas 
having lost so great an opportunity, would not 
now consent to accept, one that should he com- 
jiaralively vaiueleta. Then there came a division. 
The motion was lost by a large majority — by any 
number you might choose to name, aa Phineas 
hod said to Lord Brentford ; but in that there 
was no triumph to the poor wretch who had failed 
through fear, and who was now a coward in his 

He left the House alone, carefnlly avoiding 
oil speech with any one. As he came out he 
had seen Laurence Fitxgibbori In the lobby, but 
he had gone on without pausing a momenl, so 
that ho might avoid his friend. And when he 
was out in Palace Yard, where wna he to go 
next? He looked at hia watch, and found that 
it was just ten. He did not dare to go to hia 
club, and it was impossible for him to go home 
and to bed. Ho waa very miserable, and noth- 
ing would comfort him but sympatic? Was 
there any one who would listen to his abuse of 
himself, and would then answer him with kindly 
apologies for his own weakness? Mrs. Bunce 
would do it if she knew how, but synipathy from 
Mrs. Bunce would bai'dlj avail. Tliere noa but 
one person in the world Co whom he could tell 
his own humiliation with any hope of comfort, 
and Chat person was Lady Laura Kennedy. 
Sympathy from any man would have been dis- 
tasteful lo him. He had thought for a moment 
of flinging himself ac Mr. Monk's feet and Cell- 
ing all his weakness ; bnt he eonld not have en- 
ilured pity even from Mr. Monk. It was not to 
be endured from any man. 

He thought that Lady Lanrn Kennedy would 
be ot home, and probably alone. He knew, at ^ 
any rale, that he might be allowed lo knock aiS 
!...• \,n^r Ha kn.i 1.,F> M.:H 
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«Hy TemtSo for ihe nest honr. There ivns no 

man more conslant than Mr. KonnHdy in seiring 
the wort of the il«y — or of the niwhl — to its end. 
So Phincas walked up Vk'loria Street, and from 
thcncB into Grosvenor Placa, and knocked at 
LadjLaara'fi door, "Yee; Lad;' Laura was at 
and alooe." He was shown np into the 

^-rooni, and thero he found Lady Laura 

raiting for her husband. 
" So the great debate is over," the anid, with 
mach dT irony as she knew how lo throw inui 

Tea; iiisorer." 

And what hnro they done — Iboee lorinthans 

ITien Phineaa told her what was the majority. 
Is there any thing the iDUtter with you, Mr. 
:?" she said, looking at him enddeuly. "Are 
not well ;" 
"Tos; I am very well." 
"Will you not ait down ? There ia something 
■oag, I know. What is it?" 
"I have simply been the groateal idiot, tho 
j^reateet coward, the most awkward ass that ever 
Ured!" 

"What do you mean?" 
"Ida not know wliy I should come to tall 
■■ ■ ■ night, b -'■ 



cHiy which has kept jon silent is more often a 
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a disgrui 






3, I shall n. 



; laugh at you," said 



"But you will despise me." 
"ITiatl am sure 1 shall not do." 

in not help it. I despise myself. For 
re placed before myself the ambition 
t speaking in the House of Commans ; for 
* ' re been thinking whether there would 
to mo an opportunity of making my- 
wlf heard in that asssmblj, which I consider Co 
ba the Brst in the world. To-day the o[iporIanilf 
has been offered 10 me, and, thongh the motion 
was nothini;, the opportunity was great. The 
ttlbject was one on wbiah I was thoroD[rh1y prc- 



then ho explained to her as aecurately as h 
could what bad taken place in theHounc on (bis 
evening — how be had prepared his speech, bow 
he had fell that his preparation was rain, how 
be pereeired from the course of the debate thai 
if he spoke at all his speech must be rery differ- 
ent from what he had flrst intended ; how he 
hod declined to take upon himself a task which 
seemed to reqgiro so close a knowledge of the 
ways of the House and of the temper of the men, 
as the defense of such a man as Mr. Monk, In 
accusing himself, he unconsciously escuaed him- 
self, and hiH excnsa, in Lady Bnura's ears, was 
more valid than his accusation. 

" And you would give it all up for thai?" she 

"Tes; I think I onghL" 

"I bave very littio doubt bat that yon were 
right in allowing Mr. Bont«en to undertake such 
a task. I should simply explein to Mr. Monk 
(hat ynu felt loo keen nn interest in his welfare 
to stand upas an ontried member in his dcfcnac. 
It is not, I thinit, the work for a man who is not 
at home in the House. lam sure Mr. Monk will 
feel this, and I am quite certain that Mr. Ken- 
nedy will think that yon hare been right." 

"I do not care what Mr, Kennedy may 
think." 

"Why do you say that, Mr. Finn? That Is 
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fluttering to me. I was especially 
bled DpoD to perform a task which was most 
ngBnial to my feelings — and I declined because 

"Yon had thought Coo much about it, my 
Md," laid Lady Laura. 
^Toomneh, or too little, what does it mat- 
KT" replied Fhineas, in despair. " There is iho 
%t. I could not do it. Do you remember the 
bry of Conachar in the ' Fair Maid of Perth '— 
bw his heart refused to give him blood enough 
BSght? He had been suckled with the mitkof 
' ' Teaiure, and, ibangh he could die, there 
B of the strength of manhood in him. 
gis about the same thing with me, I take it." 
<t Think yeu are at all libs Coua- 
" said Lady Lnura. 

am equally disgraced, and I must perish 
•Iter the same fashion. 1 shall apply for the 
Chiltern Hundreds in a day or two." 

"Ton will do nothing of the kind," said Lady 
Lanm, getting np from her chair and coming: 
toward him, "You sholl not leave this room 
lill JOD have promised me that yon will do noth- 
ing of the kind. I do not know as yet what hat 
ailo-i^gh[ J but I do know that that mod- 



" Sim]dy hcenoso I cnra so muoh what Mr. 
Kennedy's wife mny think. Your opinion is all 
in all IQ me— only that I know yon are loo 
kind to me." 

"He would not be too kind lo yon, He is 
never too kind to any one. He is jnstiiw itaelf." 

Phincas, ns ho heard tho tones of her voice. 
conid not but feel that there was in Lady Laura's 
words something of an accusation against her 
husband. 

"I hate justico," said Phincas, "I know 
that justice would condemn me. But love and 
fiiendship know nothing of justice. The value 
of love is that it overlooks Eaulta, and forgives 

" I, nl any rate," said Lady Laura, " will for- 
give Ibecrimeof yonr silence in the House, My 
strong belief in your sneecas will not be in the least 
affected hj what you tell me of your failure to- 
night. You must await another opportunity; 
and, if possible, you should bo less anxious as to 
yonr own performance. There in Violet." As La- 
dy Lnura spoke the last words, there was a sonnd 
of a carriage stopping in the street, and the front 
door was immediately opened. "She is stay- 
ing here, but has been dining with her uncle. 
Admiral Effingham." Then Violet Effingham 
entered the room, rolled np in pretty white 
fnrs, and silk cloaks, and lace shawls. "Here 
is Mr. Finn, come to tell us of the debate about 
the ballot." 

"I don't care twopence ahont Iho ballot," 
said Violet, as she put out her hand to Phineas. 
"■ Are we going lo have a new iron fleet built? 
That's the question." 

" Sir Simeon has oome out strong to-nighl," 
said Lady Laura. 

" There ia no ^Wiiccl. i^tteUCwitt >it OMS ■!»>¥*- 1 
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tanee exrept iTia qiieetion of tbo ivon 6ocl," 
mill Violet. "1 nm quile stire nf that, nn<l so, 
if Mr. Finn can lell mo iiotl|iiig about the iron 
Beet, I'll go lo bs4." 

" Mr. Kennedy will tell yoa erery thing when 
ho comes home, aalil Phinoaa. 

"Oh, Mr. Kennedy! Mr. Kennedy neTOr tells 

a tnj thing. 1 douht whether Mr. Kennedy 
thinkB (hat any woman knows ihe meaninE of 
the British Constilulion." 

" Doynu know what it meana, Violet ?" usked 
Lady Laura, 

"To be snre I do, Ii is libeity to prowl 
ahoQt the iron fleet, or the ballot, or the taxes, 
ur the peem, or the bishops — or any thing else, 
encepl the Houae of Coramana. That's the Brit- 
ish Conulitution. * Good-night, Mr. Finn. 

" What a beautiful creature she is 
Pliinciis. 

"Yes, indeed," said Lady Laura. 

"And fuilofwitanaBTBceandplcasa 

I'l not wonder at your brotlicr's choice.' 

Ie will be romembrred that this was B 
the day before Lord Chiltem had made his of- 



aboul the people— aach beina his own ideas as 
tu Ihe qnulilicationB of the nriler of that l<'adini; 
article — and wasabonl to start. But Mre. Bonci' 
aniisted him by telling bim that there wu h 
man below who wanted lo see him. 
' What sort of n man, Mm. Buncef 
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" Poor Oswald ! he docs not know as TOt tha 

After that Phineas went, not wishing to awai 
the rciui^ of Mr. Kennedy. He had felt thai 
Violet Effiagbam had come into the room juai 
In time lo remedy a great difficalty. He did 
not wish lo B]ie»k of his love to a married woi 
an — to the wife of the man who called hi 
friend — to a woman who he fell sure would have 
re.hiiked him. Bat he conld hardly bare re. 
siraiued himself had Dot Miss Effingham been 

But as he went hpme he ihonght more of Miss 
Effinghnm than he did of Lady Laura ; a 
tliiok that the voice of Miss Effingliam 
done ahnngt as moch toward comforting hi 
hud ifie kindness of the other. 

At any ralo ho had been comfDrted. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Os the vary morning afier bis failure in tha 
House of Comnionp, when Phincas was reading 
in the Tebgrajili — ho took the Telegraph not from 
choice but tor economy — the words of that de- 
bate vrhiuh he had hoard and in which he should 
liare taken a part, B moet unwelcome risit was 
|itiid to him. It was near eleven, and Che brcak- 
Taat things were still on the table. He was at 
this time on a Commillee of the House with ref- 
erence to the nse of potted peas in the array and 
navy, at which be had sat once — at a prdimi- 
nary meeting — and in reference to which he had 
already resolved ihat as he had failed so fright- 
fully in debate, he would ccnainlv do hie duty 
to the ntmost in the more easy but inGaitely 
more Icdioiis work of the commillee -room. 
The Committee mot at twelve, and he intended 
to walk down to the Bcform Ciuh, and then lo 
the House. He had Just completed his rending 
-|f the debate and of the lenders in Ibe Telegraph 
bject. He had tnid himself hnw' liitia 
r of the nriiele knew about Mr. Turn- 
bull, how little about Mr. Monk, and bow liiilo 



\ but I know it's ubont moi^-, 
ey. I know the ways of them bo well. I'l 
this one's face before somewhere." 

" You had batter show him up," said Phineifc. 
He knew well the business on which the maii 
was come. The man n-nnted money for that bill 
which Laurence Fili(;ibbon had sent afloat, and 
wbich Phineas had endorsed. Phineas had nev- 
er as yet fallen so deeply into troubles of money 
as to make it necessary that he need refuse him- 
self lo any callers on that score, and he did not 
eliuose to' do so now. NerertUeless he most 
hoortity wished that he had left his lodtrings for 
the club before the niati had come. This was 
noE Ihe first he had heard of Ihe bill being over- 
due nnd unpaid. The bill had been bmnghl to 
him noted a munlh since, and then he had sim-- 
ply told the yiiutb who brought it that he wonid 
see Mr. Filzgibhon and have ihe matter settled. 
He bod spoken to his friend Laurence, and Lna- 
rence had simply assured him that nl! should be 
made right in two days — or, nl farthest, by ihc 
end of a week. Since that time be bad abseived 
that his friend had been somewhat shy of speak- 
ing lo him when no others were with them. 
Phineas would not liave alludod to the bill had 
ho and Laurence l>een alone together; but he 
bad been quick enough to guess from bis friend's 
iner that the matter was not settled. Now, 
doubt, serious Iroiible was about lo roia- 

'he visilor was a little man with pty h^. 

a white cravat, some sixty years of age, 

dressed in black, with a very decent hat — which, 

:ntering the room, he at once put down on 

nenrest chair — with reference lo whom, any 

:e on the sabject would have concurred tt 

lirtt sight in the decision prouunnccd by Mrs. 

"unce, though none but a judge very well need 

I sift the enuses of bis own conrlusions could 

ivo given the reasons for that early decision. 

Ho ain't a gentleman," Mrs. Bunce had mid. 

And the man certainly was not a gentleman. 
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class of ( 

ified aspirants to gentility, or of that assamed 
arrogance which is at ance fatal to another class. 
But, nevertheless, Mrs. Bonce had seen al a 
glance that he was not a gentleman— had seen, 
moreover, that such a man could have come only 

n one mission. She was right there too. 

s vuilor had come abont money. 

About this bill, Mr. Finn," said Ihe vieil- 

proceeding lo take out of his hreasc coai- 
poctet a rather large leathern case, as be ad- 
vanced up toward the Hi's. *' Mv name is Clark- 
son, Mr. Finn. If I may venture so far, HI lake 

'■ Certainly, Mr. Clarkson," said Phincas, gel- 
Ling np and pointing to a seat. 

" Thank ye, Mr. Finn, thank ye. We shall he 
more eoniforlablo doing business sitting, shan't 
we?" Whoreopon the horrid little man drew 
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'fiimseir cloee in ut Ihe fire, ornl spreading i>al 
his liSailiem case apan liis knees, bi^gBD lo lum 
aver one suapiciom bil of pB|)cr aficr anolher, lu 
thODgh he were uncertnin in what part of his 
portfolio lay Ihta idencitsl bit whirh he was seek- 
ing. He seemed lo be quiie ai home, and lo 
feel that there was no ftround whatever for hnr- 
Tf in snch eomforUtble qaanerc Phineas hated 
him U once — with a hatrw* nltoeelhor nncon- 
nected with tbe liiOicoliy which his friend Fin- 
gibbon had bronght upon bim. 

"Hereltis,"Baiit Mr. Clarlcson ■tiaf't. " Oh, 
dear ine, dear me ! the third of Kaiember, and 
here we are in Mnrchl T didn't think it was 
BO bad as this; I didn't indeed. This is very 
bad — very bnd ! And for Parliament gcnte, too. 
who shonld be more pnnctnal thnn nnj body, 
because of ihe pririlege. Shouldn't thcj now, 
Mr. Knn ?" 

" AH men ehonld be punctual, I snppose," 
■ud Phineae. 

"Ofcouraethey ahouM ; ofconrsBtheyfhonld. 
} always say to my gents, ' Be punctaal, and I'll 
do any tllitlK Ibr yon.' Bat, perhups, Mr. Finn, 
jon can hand me a check for this amonnt, and 
then you and I will begin square. " 

" Indeed I can not, Mr. Clarkson." 

" Not hand roe a check for it '." 

" Upon mj word, no." 

"That's very bad; rery had indeed. Then I 
suppose I mast take the half, and renew for the 
remainder, though I don't like it — I don't in- 

" I can pay no part of that bill, Mr. Clark- 



"I teU you I know nalliing aboot lt,"'Miil 
Phineas, *axinK angry. 

As to Mr. Fitigibbon, he's iho plea 






know'd him these U 



• lived. Isn't I 



*r r»< 



der that he might 
arrested his liund 



!" and Mr, Clftrkson, In or- 
e better express his anrprise, 
the very act of pnUing his 



^Bw>d 

^H fiart 



Bat Mr. Clarkson vaa fond of poking Rres. 
iSnd would not surrender the pi>kGr. '*Paj no 
fiart of it!" he snid again, holding the poker 
away from Phinens in his left hand. "Don't 
Bay that, Mr, :^nn. Pray don't Bay thut. Don't 
drive me to bo severe. I don't like to be severe 
with my gents. I'll do any thing, Mr. Finn, if 
;ou'II onlj be panctnal." 

" The fnct is, Mr. CUrkcon, I have never had 
^Doe penny of consideration for that hill, and — " 
"Ob, Mr. Knn! oh, Mr. dun I" and then 
-Mr. Clarkson had his will of the liT«. 

"I never had one penny of considoration for 
that bill," continued Phineas, "Of coarse I 
don't deny my responsibility." 

" No, Mr, Finn ; yon can't deny that. Here 

l[|iineaB Finn — and every body knows you 

(0 you'ro a Parliamem gent." 

I don't deny it. But I had no reason to 

that I should bo called upon for the 

loney when I aecommodaied my friend Mr. 

ttigibboii, and I have not cot il. That is the 

long and the short of il. I must see him and 

take care that arrangclnentf are made." 

"Arrangements!" 

"Yea, arrangements for nettling the hill." 

hasn't gnt the money, Mr, Finn. You 





years Pvo been without his nam 

my pocket. Bat ble>* you, Mr. Einn, there' 
end to every thing. I shooldn't hare looked 
bit of paper if it hadn't bc<«n for your 
re. Of course not. You're just boffin' 
ning, and it's naturBl you should want a llltin 
help. You'll And mo always raady, if yon'tl 
only be punctaal." 

"I tell you again, sip, that 1 navo' 
shilling out of that for myself, and do'i 
any such help." Hero Mr.Clarktoii amilcd 
sweetly, "I gave my name lo my friend sim- 
ply to oblige him." 

V I like you Iriab (Knts because yoii Jo bang 
togcthcrso close," said Mr. Clarkson. 

"Simply to oblige him," conlinueil PhlnoAi. 
"As I said before, I know thot I mn nis|>on>ibl(i, 
but, as I said before also, I hare not the nicnn 
of taking up that bill. I will seo Mr. Kitigibhun 
and let yon know what wo propone to dii. 
Then Phineas got up from his seat and look hi* 
hat. It WHS full lime that be «bould go down tc 
his Commitioe, Bat Mr. Clarkson did not get 
up from his seat. " Pm afraid 1 must ask yoii ] 
to leave me now, Mr. Clarkson, as I hare bnsi- 
ncss down at the House." 

" BuBincsa at the House ii 
Finn," said Mr, Clarkson. "ThatV the be«I of 
Parliament. I've known Parliametit gents tbi" 
thirty years and more. Would you believe it? 
— I've had k Prime MlnUier'a name In tliai 
portfolio; that! have; andal.^ordChanefillor'iij 
that I have ; and an Archbishop's loo, I know , 
what Parliament is, Mr. Finn. Come, eomei 
don'i put me off with Parliament," 

There he sac before Ihe fire wiih hii pouiih 
open before him, and Phineas had no power of 
moving him. Could Phineas bavo paid him the 
money which was manifestly due to him on the 
bill, the man would of course have gone; bat 
failing in that, I'lilncas coald not lurri him out. 
There was a. black cloud on the young member's 
braw, and great anger at his heart — agaiiul 
Fitzgihbon rather than against tha man whn 
was sitting there before him. " 8lr," ho said, 
" it is really Imperative that I sliunld go, I am 
pledged lo an appointment at Ihe Ilotixe at 
twelve, and it wants now only a ijiiarter. I re- 
gret that yoiiT interview with me should bo no 
unsniisfactorT, hut I can only promise you that 
I will see Mr. FiiKgibbon," 

"And when shall I ooll ngrin, Mr, Finn F" 

"Perhaps I had botior write to you,'' aniil 
Phineas, 

"Oh dear, no," said Mr. Clarknon, "1 
should mneh prefer to look in. Looking in is 
always best. We can get lo nndersinnil one 
Nnoiher In that war. I^t me s<w. I dnro say 
you're not particular. Suppose I say ff------ 

moming." 

"Reallv, I ronid not ■ 
mominp, Mr. Clarkson." 

genu ain't generally nartlciilor 
— 'special I V not among ihe Cal holies,*' pltadeil 
Mr. Clarkson, 

I am nlways enca^ftd on t&un&K^t^'' u^ I 
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"Suppose WB lay Monday — or TuEsdaj. ly did 

Tuesday morning at clevsn. And do be pune- ibat to himself. The man no donbt nj, 

tunl, Mr. Finn. At Tuesday morning I'll come, dishonest knave who had discaunted the 

mid [hen, no doubt, 1 shall i)nd you ready." probahlyatiifty percent. ; butneTerthelesK" 

Whereupon Mr. Clorkson slowly pat ap his bills eas had made himself legally responsible for tbg 

within his portfolio, and then, before Phincus amount. The privilege of the Eou»e prohibited 

knew whore he was, bad warmly ahaken that him front arrest. He Ihoiitcht of that very often, 

poor dismayed member of Farliument by the but tlio ibougbt only made bim the more unhap- 

band, "Only do be punctual, Mr. Finn," he py. Would it uol be eaid, and might it not bo 

said, as he made his way down tile siaiiB. said truly, that he had incorred this responsibil- 

It was now twelve, and Phineas rushed off to ity— a responsibility which he was altogether on- 
a unb. Bo was in sich a fever of rage attd equal (o answer — because he was so protected? 
misery that he could hardly think of his posi. He did feel tbai a certain conaeiouEuess of his 
tion, or what be had better do, till he got into priTilEge had bean present to him when he had 
the eommitlco-room ; and when there be conld pal his name across iho paper, and that there 
Ihink of nothing else. He intended to go deep- had bsen dishonesty in that very consciousness, 
ly into the question of potted peas, holding au And of what sen'ice would bis priTilege be to 
equal balance between Iho assailed Government him, if this nan conld harasii everj boar of his 
offices on the one hand, and the advocates, of life ? The man was to be with him again in a 
ihe potted peas on the other. The potWrg of day or two, and when the appointment bad been 
the peas, who wanted to sell their article to the proposed, he, Pbineas, had not dared to negative 
Crown, declared that an eilensive — perbap* wo it. And how was he to escape? As for paying 
may say, an unlimited — use of the article would Ihe bill, that with him was altogether impossible, 
sare the whole army and navy from the seonrgcs The man had loldhim — and he had believed the 
of scnrvj, dyspepsia, and rheumatism, wonid be man — Ibat payment by Fiu^ihbon was out of 
the best safeguard against typhus and other fe- the qutslion. And yet Fitzgibban was the son 
vers, and would bo an invalnaWe aid in all other of a peer, whereas he was oniy the son of a coon- 
maladies to which soldiers and sailors are try doctor! Of coarse Fitngibbon must make 
peculiarly subject. The peas in qnestian were some effort — some great eflbri — and have the 
grown on a large scale in Holstein, and their thing settled. Alas, alas! He knew enongb of 
Urowrh hod been fostered with tbe special object Ihe world already lo feci that the hopo v/OB 
uf doing good to the British army and navy. vain. 

The peas were so cheap that there would' be a He went down from the commitlee-room into 

(^atsavingin money — and it really had seemed the Hoosc, and he dined at theHaase,and re- 

tn many Ibat the officials of the Horee Gnards mnined there nnlil eight or nine at night; biit 

and the Admiralty had been actuated by minio Fiizgibbnn did not come. Ha then went W Ibc 

licndish desire to deprive th^r men of salatary Reform Ctub, but be was not rhere. Both at the 

fresh vegetables, simply because they were ot club and in ibe House many men spoke lo him 

roreipn growth. Bat the offieials of tbe War about the debate of the previous night, espreas- 

Offlce and Ihe Admirnlty declared that the pot- ing sui'prise that he had not spoken — making 

ted peas in question were hardly fit for swine, him more and more wretched. He saw Mr. 

The motion for the Committes had been made Monk, but Mr. Monk wan walking arm in ana 
by a gentleman of the opposition, and Phineas , with his colleague, Mr. Palliser, and Phincas 
' " ■ independent mem- I could do no more than Jnal speak to ibem. 

■ ' He thought that Mr. Monk's nod of reeogni' 



liad been jint apon it j 

ber. He had resolved to gii'e to it all hi 

and, ns far as ho was concerned, to reach a just 



Hre proverbial for thorough work, and in tliis Com- 
mittee work Phineas was as yet a new broam. 
Bnt, unfortunately, on this day his mind was so 
liarrassed that he conld bardly onderarand what 
was gainE on. It did not^ perhaps, much signify, 
as the witnesses examined were altogether agri- 
cultural. They only proved the production of 
]>eas in Holstein— a fact as to which Phineas 
had no doubt. The proof was natnrally slow, 
as the evidence was given in German, and bad 
to be translated into English. And the work 
uf the day was much impeded by a certain 
member who unfortunately spoke German, who hariily 
seemed to be fond of speatinc German before ■ his Chrisli 

his brethren of the Committee, and who wi '""" "" 

curious as to apricultare in Holstein generalb 

The chairman did not understand German, and earth; andthejwhodid, believed it 

there was a difficulty it checking this gentleman, Pandemoniums the most pleasant. Phinear 

and in making him understand that bis ques- called at the Shakespeare, and was told by tli 

lions were not relevant t« the isaae. porter that Mr. Fitigibbon wi '— " 

Phineas cotild not keep his mind duriuR the was shown into the strangers' 
whole afternoon from the subject of his miafor- minutes his friend came down 
tune. What should he do if this horrid man " I want you to come don 
came to him once or twice a week? He certain- with me," said Phineas. 



was very cold. That might be fancy, but it cer> 
tainly was o fact that Mr. Monk pnly nodded lo 
him. He would tell Mr. Monk the tnilh, and 
then, if Mr. Monk chose to qnarrel with hin\, he 
at any rate would take no step to renew ibeir 
friendship. 

From the Rtform Clnb he went to the Sbako- 
Bpeare,a fmallcr club to which Fit^gibbon belong, 
ed — and of which Phineas much wished lo be- 
come a member — and to which be knew that his 
friend resorted when he wished to enjoy himself 
thoroughly, and to be at ease in his inn. Men 
at the Shakespeare could do as (hey pleased. 
There were no politics there, no fashion, no stiiT- 
ness, and no mlcs — so men said ; bnt that was 
Every body colled nvory bodv bj 
name, atid' members smoked all 
the honse. They who did not belong (o 
the Shakespeare thought it n 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



"By jingo, my dear fellow, I'n 

a rubber of whisi." 

"Tbero hag been siDan wic[i mo About Ihot 

1." 

•■Wbatl CkrkBoii?" 

" Yes, CUrkaon," said Phineas. 

"Don't mind him," raid Fitzgibbon. 

"Thnl's noneetiEe. How utn 1 lu help mind- 

■ }ng him ? I inuBt mind him. He is cumiag to 
'le again on Tncsdny morniDg." 

"Don't Boe him.'' 
"How can I help Eeeing him ?" 
"Make them say yoo'ra not nl home." 
" Ue liaa mnde an appointment. He has told 
me ibat hull Dover leave me alooe. He'li be 
the death of me if (his is not settled." 

" It shHll be settled, my dear fellow. I'll gee 

about it and write you a line. You must excuse 

me now, because thoae fellows are waiting. I'll 

have it all airaaged." 

Aanin as Phinei^s went home he tboronghly 

I whhed that he bad tiot receded from Mr. Low. 

^^H ABaiTT ttie middle of March Lady Bnldock 

^^^■'Came up from Baddingbam to London, cueroed 

^^^plnio doing so, as Tiolet Efllngham declared, in 

^^^ tborouch opposiiion to all her own tastes, by the 

known wishes i>f her friends and relatives. Her 

friends and relatives, so Miss Effingham insiun- 

Bled, were nnanimonB in wishing that Lady Bal- 

dock should remain at Baddingham Park, and 

therefore— tbat wish baring been indiacreellyox- 

presecJ — she had paf herself to great inconren- 

ienee, and had to come to London in Marcb. 

"GuslavDS will go mad," said Violet to Lady 

ra.. The Gnslavus In question was the 

J Baldock of tha present generation, Misa 

l'b Lady Baldock being the peer's 

"Why dop3 not Lord Baldock take a 

Sonso' himsolf ?" asked Lady Laura. "Don't 

^*on know, my dear," Violet answered, "how 

■ (Dnch we Baddinf^ham people tbink of money? 
■'We don't like being vexed and driven mad, bat 
K«Ten that is better than Icecping up two bouse- 

■'.linlda." As regarded Violet, the injury arising 
from Lady Baldoek's early migration was very 
great, for she was tbua compelled to move from 
Grosvenor Place to Lady Batdock'a bouse in 
Berkeley Square. " As you are su fond of being 
Kin London, Angnsia and I hare made up our 
Kime up before B^ter," Lady Baldock 

"I shall go to her now," Violet had said to 
r friend, because I have not quite made up 

' as to what I will do for the future." 

" Marry Oswald, and be your own migtreaa," 

'* I mean to be my own mistress without mar- 

'tag Oswald, though I don't see my way qnite 

early as yet. I ihinh 1 shall act up n little 

onae of my own, and let the world say wbai it 

la. I suppose they couldn't make ma out 

a lunatic." 

"I shouldn't wonder if they were to try," 

B^d Lady Laura.. 

"They could not prevent me in any other 
way. Bui I am in the davk aa yet, aod so I 
tboll iw obedient and gi " 



Mias ESingham went to Berkeley Square, and 
Phineas Finn was inti^duced to Lady Buldook. 
He bad been often in Grosrenor Place, and had 
seen Violet frequently. Mr. Kennedy gave 
periodical dinners — once a week — id which every 
body went who Gould get an invitalioa; and 
Phineas had been a guest more tljan once. In- 
deed, in epiie of bis miseries be had taken In 
dining out a good deal, and was popular as an 
eater of dinners. Ue could talk when wanted, 
and did not talk too much, was pleasant in man- 
ners and appearance, and had already achieved 
a cBrtain recogniied position in London life. 
Of those who knew him intimately, not one in 
twenty were aware &om whence be came, what 
naa bia parentage, or what his means of living. 
He was a member of Parliament, a friend of 
Mr. Kennedy's, waa intimate with Mr. Monk, 
thoagh an Irishman did not as a rule herd with 
other Irishmen, and waa the right aort of per- 
son to have at your bouae. Some people said 
he was a consin of Lord Brentford'a, and others 
declared that he was Lord Chiltem^ earliest 
friend. There he was, however, with a poailion 
;:ained, and even Lady Baldock asked him lu 
her house. 

Lady Baldoek had evenings. People went to 
her bouse, and stood about the room and on the 
stairs, talked to each other for half an hour, and 
went away. In these March daya there was no 
crowding, bnt still there were always enough of 
people there to show that Lndy Baldock was 
succcBsful. Why people should have gone lo 
Lady Baldoct'a 1 can not oxplaip; butlhcroflrc 
houses to which people go without any reason. 
Phineas received a little card asking him to go, 
and he always went. 

" I think you like my friend Mr, Finn," Lady 
Laura snid to Miss Effingham, after the first of 
these evenings. 

"Yes, I do. I like bim decidedly." 

" So do I. I should hardly have thought 
that you would hare taken a fancy to him." 

" I hardly know what you call taking a fan- 
cy," said Violet. " I am not quite sure I like 
to be tuld that I hare taken a fancy for a young 

" I mean no offense, my dear." 

" Of course yuu don't. Bui, to speak truth, 
I think I have rather taken a fancy to him. 
There is just enough of him, hut not tix) much. 
I don't mean materially — in regard to bis 
inches; but as to bis mental belongings. I 
hate a etupld man who can't talk to me, and I 
hate a clever man who talks me down. I don't 
like a man who is too la^ to make any effort to 
shine ; bot I particularly dislike the man who is 
always striving for effect. I abominate an 
humble man, but yet I love to perceive that a 
man acknowledges the superiority of my sex, 
and yonth, and all that kind of thing." 

"" be flattered without plain Sat- 



I 






"Ofci: 



leldi 



pretty, unless be is over seventy, ought 
he kicked oot of the room. But a man who 
n't show me that he ihinka me so without say- 
; a, word about it, ia a lout. Now in all those 
friend, Mr. Finn, raems to know 
wQnt He IS aDoni, In other words, he makes 
faimaelf pleasant, and, thereface, ov 
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"I Bupposo fon io not mean to fall in Iotq 
«ith him ?" 

" Not ihnt I know of, mjr dear. But when 1 
Jo, I'll be sure To give ^au noticu." 

I feai- that there nns moro of carneatneas i 
Lady Laura's laal question than Miaa Effinghai 
had supposed. Sbe bad doc^lared to berwlfoTt 
HOd OTer agHiD tbat she bad never been in lot 
witb Phineas Finn. 81ia )iad iu;knuwledged I 
liorsolf, before Mr. Kennedy had asked ber ban 
in marring, tliat there had been danfier — tin 
abe could hare learned to love the man if sue 
love woold not ha™ been ruinous to ber— Ibi 
the romunee of such a passion would have been 
pleasant to her. Slie had gone fai'tber than 
thill, and had said to herself that she would have 
giren wHf to thot romance, and wnnld have been 
ready to accept aueh luvs if otTered to her, had 
sho not put it oat of lier power to marry a pool 
■nan by her generosily id her brother. Then 
■he had thrnal the thing naide, and had clearlf 
understood — she lhnuj"ht that she had clearly 
understood — lliat life for her must be a matter 
of business. Was it not Ihe case with nine out 
of every ten among mankind, with nine hundred 
And ninety-nine ool of every thousand, that 
life niDsE be a matter of business and not of to- 
niance? Of course slie could not marry Mr. 
Finn, knowing, as sho did, that neither of them 
had a shilling. Of all men in the world she es- 
teemed Mr. Kennedy the most, and when those 
ihoaghls were passing throogh her mind, she 
naswoll aware that ha would aik her tu be his 
wife. Had abe not resolved that she would ac- 
copt the offer, she would not have gone to LDU(;h- 
linler. Having put aside all romance as anRt- 
ted to her life, she could, she thought, do her 
duty as Mr. Kennedy's wife. She would teach 
herself tb love him. Nay, she had taught her- 
self to lore him. She was at any rale so sure 
of h?r own heart that sho would never give her 
husband canso to rue the confidence he placed 
ID her. And yet there was something sore 
within her when she thought that Phineaa Finn 
was becoming fond of Violet Effingham. 

IE was Lady Boldock's second ereniag, and 
Phineas came to the house at about eleven 
o'clock. At this time he badeiicoantored asec- 
ond and a third interview with Mr. Chirkson, and 
had already failed in oblnining any word of cam- 
fori from I^urcnce Fitzgibbon about Iho biU. It 
ivas dear enough now thai Lourence felt that 
Ihoy were both made safe by their privilege, and 
that Mr. Clarkson should ho treated ns you treat 
the orgnn-grinders. They are a nuisance and 
must be endured. But the nuisance is not so 
great hut what yoa can live in comfort, if only 
you BFQ not too sore as to the nnnoyance. " My 
dear fellow," Lanrence had said to him, "I 
have had Clarkaon almost liring in my rooms. 
Ha used lo drink nearly a pint of sherry a day 
for me. Ail I looked to was that I didn't. liro 
ihere at the same time. If yon wish it, I'll 
send in the sherry." This was very bad, and 
Phineas tried to quarrel with bia friend ; hnl he 
found that it was difficult to quarrel with Lau- 
ra uca Fitjgibhon. 

But though on this side Pliineos wax vciy 
misemble, on apother side he hnd obtained ^veat 
comfort. Mr. Monk and he were better fiiends 
than ever. " As tn what Tumbull says about 
jae Ja fim BoobBj " Mr. Monk hod said, laugh- 




ing,' "he and I understand each other perfecTly. 
I should like to sec ;ou on your legs, but it is 
just oa wall, perhaps, that you have deferred it. 
We shall have the real question on immediately 
after Easter, and ihon you'll have plenty cf J 
opportunities." ,PhineBs bad explained how hi 
had attempted, how he had failed, and how hi 
hod Bu&ered ; and Mr. Monk had been geaeroiu^ 
io Ids sympathy. "I know all about it,"aaia| 
he, " and have gone through it oil myself. ~ 
more respect you feel for the Honso, the n 
satisfaclioo yoa will have in addressing it n 
you have mastered this difficulty."' 

The first person who spoke to Fhineas at 
Lady Baldock'a waflMiasSiiiffibbon, Lautence'a 
sister. Aspasia Fitzgibbon was a warm wotnnn 
as regarded money, and as she was moreover a. 
most discreet spiusier, she was made welcome by, 
Lady Baldock, in spite of the well-known in- 
iquities of her male relatives. "Mr. Finn," 
said she, " bow d'ye do ? I want to say a word 
to ye. Just come here into thecomcr." Fbin- 
OBB, not knowing bow to escape, did retreat into 
the corner with Miss Fitzgibbon. "Tell mo 
now, Mr, Finn — have ye been lending money to 
Lurrence?" 

"No; I have lent him no money, " said Phin- 
eas, much astonished by the question. 

"Don't. That's my advice lo ye. Don't. 
On any other matter Larrence is the best creat- 
ure in the world — bnt he's bad lo lend money 
to. You ain't in any hobble with him, then ?" l 

"Well — uolhing W speak of. What mukei J 
you nsk ?" I 

"Tiienyouareinahohbk? Dear, dear! !■■ 
never saw such a man as Larrence — never. I 
Good-bye. I wouldn't do it again, ifl were you 
—that's all." Then Mias-Firzgihbon came oat 
of the comer and made her nay down stairs. 

Phineas immediately afterward came acruaa 
Miss Effingham. "I did not know,"f 
"that you and the divine Aspasia were such.ij 
close allies." 

the dearest friends in the world, but! 
slie has token my bi-ealh away tioH 

"May a body be told how she hf 



Viol. 



asked. 



I though E' 
a profuunitB 
third pen 
she began about it jnat ns though she n 
speaking about the weather!" 

"How charming! I do so like htr. ? , 
haven't heard, have you. that Mr. Balier pr» 
- aed to her the oilier day ?" 
"No!" 

"Bnt he did; at least, soshetellscvery body, j 
le said she'd take him if he would promise tr 
get her brother's salary doohled." 
"Didahelellyou?" 

"No i not me. And ofaourso 1 don't believed 
word of it. 1 suppose Harrington Erie made n^M 
the story. Areyoagoingo ' ^ *" ' 

Mr. Finn ?" The week ne: 

I heard you were going into NortJi-J 
omptonshire." 

"From Lady Laura?" 
Yes; from Lady Laura." 
I intend lo spend three days ' 
Chillern at Willingferd. Il is an oh 
going to tide his horses — that 
.0 ride them." 
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l^ke care what jon are about, Mr. Fino ; 
tiiBj say bis horecs are so dnngeroua '." 

"Vm ratber good at falling, I tiatter myself." 
I koav that Lunl Chilti-rn rkltisnny thing he 
sit, so long as it is sume unimHl that oubotly 
lelsa will ride. IC wb« always so with him. lie 
so odd; is he not?" I 

Phineos knaw, of conree. Hint Lord Cliiltem | 
. once asked Violet Effingham to , 
tn his wife, sl3d ho believed ihal she, fnstii hor , 
tnlimncy with Lady Laorn, n net know that he 
knew it. He bad also heard Lady Laum ex- 
press B very strong wish that, in spite of these 
refaiinls, Violet might even yet becooiH her broth- ' 
el's wife. And Pliineas olio knew that Violet 
EffliiKiiam "as bcmmine, in hia own Bfltimaiion, | 
the most charming woman of his oc^nnintance. 
How was he to talk to hcrahont Lord Chiltarn ? i 
," «ald t'bineas ; "but he is an 
Loellent fellow — nham his father altogether 
isanderslands." 

"Exactly — just so ; I am so glad to hear yon 
say that— yon who hare never had the misior- 
tune to have any thinu to do with a had sot. 
Why, don't yon lell Lord Brentford? Lord 
Brenifbrd would listen to j'ou." 
"To me?" 

"Yesj of course ha woald, for you are just 
the link that is wanting. You arc Chiitarn's in- 
timate friend, and you are also the friend uf big 
wiga and Cabinet Minisifii-t." 
I "Lord Brentford would pnt me down atonco 
Lif I spoke to him on such 



"lai 



Yuu 



a big 



ftb> be put down, ai 

I to bear Ins son wtll spoken of by ihone who are 

well spoken of themselves. Won't you try, Mr. 

Finn ?" Phineaa said that he would think of it 

— that ho would try if any fit opportunity could 

he found. "Of course you know how intimate 

I hate been with the Blandishes," said Violet; 

"thftt Laura ia to me a sister, and that Oswald 

le almost a brother." 

"Why do not von speak to Lord Brentford — 

in, who are his fnvonte?" 

"There are reasani;, Mr. Finn. Betides, how 

n. any girl come forward and say that she 

knows the diKposition of any man? You can ^ 

live with Lord Chiltom, and see what he is made 

ind know his thouj-bte, and learn what is 

d in bim, and also what is hiid. Afier all, 

Bow is any girl really to know any thing of a 

'Blife?" 

If I can do any thiiii;, Misa Effingham, I 
n," said Phineas. 
"And then we shall all of us be so grateful to 
, .." said Violet, witli her svceetcst smile. 
' PJlineas, retreating from this converfaiion, 
_ Mtwd Ua awhile alone, thinking of it. Had she 
spoken thus of Lord ChillBm becaose she did 
' '~ or because she did not? And the 
nendations which bad fallen from her 
li|w upon him— him, Phineaa Finn^wero they 
compntibla with any thing like a growing par- 
ij^lity for himself, or were they in com pali hie with 
any Bach feeling ? Had ha most reason to ha 
nnnfi^ed or to be disuomfited by what hnd tak- 
en place f Jt seemed hardly posaihlo to his im- 
agination that Violet Etflnghatnshonldloveijiicb 
• nobody as he. And y,et he had had fair evi- 
dence that one standing as high in the world as 
Tiolcl Effingham would fain bare loved bim 



could she have followed iho dictates of her heart. 
He Imd trembled when ha had Bral resolved to 
declare his passion to Lsdy Laura — fearing (hot 
she would scorn him as being presumplnous. 
But there had been no caute fur sui'ii fear as 
that. He hnd declared his love, and she had 
not thought him to be presumptuous. That 
now was ages ago — eight months sinei: 
Lady Laura had become *a tnarried v 
Since he ho<l become so warmly alive 
charms of Violet Effingham he bad deternjined, 
with stern propriety, that a passion tat i 
tuarrieil woman was di^acefnl. Such love na 
in itself a sin, even though it was accompanied I 
by the severest forbearance and the most rigid 
propriety of conduct. Noj Lady Laura had 
done wisely to check the growing feeling of par-' 
tiality which she had admitted; and now that 
she was married, be would be as wise as she. It | 
was clear to bim that, as rcEurdcd his owh liearl, 
the way was open to him for a new enterprise. 
But what if he were lo fail again, and be lold by ' 
Violet, when ho declared his luve, that she hail ' 
jnst engaged herself lo Lord Chiltern ! 

"What were you and Violet talking about so 
eagerly ?" said Lady Laura lo him, with n smito I 
that, in its approach to laughter, almost betrayed 

"Wo were talking abnnt yonr brother." 
"You are going to him, are you not?" 
" Yes ; I leave London on Sunday night — bat 
only for a day or two," 

"Has he any chance there, do yqji think?" 

"What, with Miss Effingham?" 

"Yes — with Violet. Sometimes 1 think she ] 

"How can I say? In such a mati 
judge belter than I can do. One w 
reference to another can draw the line between I 
love and friendship. She certainly likes Lord I 
Chillem," T 

"Oh, I believe she lores him. I do indeed, i 
But she fears him. Sho does not quite under- 1 
stand how much there is of tenderness with that I 
assumed ferocity. And Oswald is so strange, so 
nnwise, so impolitic, that though be luves her bet- 
ter than all the world besides, ha will not sncrt- 
flcQ even a turn of a word lo win her. When 
ho asks her to marry him, ho almost flies at her 
throat, as an angry debtor whoapplies for instant 
fiayment. Tell bim, Mr. Finn, never lo give it 
over; and (each him iiiat he should besoR with I 
her. Tell him, also, that in her heart she Uk«p 1 
him. One woman, as yon lay, knows another 
woman ; and I am certain be would win her'lf 
ho would only be gentle with her." Then again, 
before ihcy parted, Lady Laura tohj him that 
this marriage was Iho dearest wish of lier hearl, 
and that there would be no end to her gralitu'ilo 
if Pliincas cnnld do any thing tif promote il "~ 
All whicb again made our hero unhappy. 



CHAPTER XXTIL 

Mn. Ken:iedt. though he was a i 
lously altcniive member of Parliai 
man very panclnnl to hours and rul< 
house — and liked that hia wife sbiwAA "wi t 
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rjing him had firmly resolved that she would do politica, to diwuss reform 

her duty to him in nil wnyn, cien though the up Mr.'ThU ttnd in pulling tluwn 

ways might sometimes he painful— and had been , Why should she waste her time 

perhflpB more punctilious in this rcapecl than aba which the lad in the next roum, < 
light have been had she lored him beaililj — waa a private KcreCary, could do 
at perhaps quite so fond of accuratB regularity <■■-•-••-' i. . t . 

flB her husband ; and thus, bj this time, certain _ . _ _. .._ 

babila of his had became rather bonds than h'ab- . her to do this or that, she would follow his 
He oIvAya hod prajera at nine, and j sel— becauae she owed him so much. If 

breuEifaalsd at a quarter past nine, let the hours ; Bccepttul 

on the might before have been as hwe aa thoj 

might before the time for reel had come. After 

breukfast he would open his letters in his study, 

but be liked her (o bo with him, and desired to 

discnas with her erery application he got from a 

constituent. He had his priTate secretary in a 

room apart, hut he thougbl that ever; thing 

ahonld be Altered lo his private sucretary through 

his wife. He was veiy amtioqs that she horselT 

should' superintend the accounts of their own 

private expenditure, and had taken some troubla 

to teach her an excellent mode of bnok-keeping. 

He had recommended to hor a certain course of 

reading — which was ]>leaiunt enough ; ladies like 

toTcceive such recommBniIationa ; but Mr. Ken- 
nedy, haviog drawn oat the course, seemed to 

i-xpect that hia wife ahonld read the books he 

had named, and, worse still, that she should 

read Ihem in the time he had allocated for the 

work. This, I think, was tyranny. Then the 

Soudaya became very wearisome lo Lady Lau- 
ra. Going to church twice, she had learned, 

wonld be a jiart of her duty ; and though * ' 




had 



I 




the half of all hii wealth without lov- 
ing him, she owed him the more on ihataceonnt. 
But she know — she could not but know — that her 
intellect was brighter than his ; and might it 
not be possible for her lo lead himP Then she 
made efforts lo lead her huabaud, and found that 
he was as stiff-necked as an ox. Mr. Kennedy 
was not, perhaps, a clever man ; but be wns a 
man who knew his own way, and who intended 

"I have got a headache, Boberl,"Ehe said lo 

him one Sunday after lunchWm. " I think l 

will not go to church this nflernoon." 

It is not serious, I hope." 

Oh dear no. Don't you know how one teela 

etimca that one has gat a head? and when 

I am not sure af that," said Mr. Kennedy. 
If I went to church I shuuld not attend," 
said Lndy LaulH. 

' The fresh air would do you more good than 
any thing else, and we could walk across the 

"Thank you — I won't go out again to-day." 
This she saici with sumething almost of crots. 
. and Mr. Kennedy went to the 
aftemoon service by himself. 

Lady Lanra when she was left alone bsfian to 
think of her position. She was not mora than 
four or Gve months married, and >he woe becom- 
ing very tired of her life. Was it not also true 
that sho was becoming tired of her husband ? 
She bad twice told Phineas Finn that of nil men 
in the world she esteemed Mr. Kennedy the most. 
She did not esteem him less now. She knew no 
point or particle in which he did not do his duty 
with accuracy. But uo person can live happily 
with another — not even with a brother or a sis- 
ter QT a friend — simply apon esteem. All the 
virtues in the calendar, though they exiM on eaeU 
side, will HOI make a man and woman happy to- 
gether, unless there be sympathy. Lady Laura 
was beginning to find oat that there waa a lack 
of svmpathy between heiself and her husband. 

She thought of this till she was tired of think- 
ing of it, and then, wishing to divert hor mind, 
she took up the hook that was lying nearest to 
hor band. It lyas a volume of a new novel which 
ahe had been rending on the previous day, and 
now, without moch thought about it, she went 
on with her reading. There came to her, no 
doubt, some dim, hnlf-formed idea that, aa she 
waa freed from goingto church by the pica of a 
headache, she was also absolved by the same plea 
from other Sunday hindranoes. A child, when 

■ ill, has buttered toBstandapictnre-bookijr 



Whije she was reading it, there 



I 



father's household attendance at church had 
never been very strict, she had made up her 
mind to this cheerfully. But Mr. Kennedy ex- 
pected also that ho and she should alwnys dine 
together on Sundays, that there should be no 
gneslE, and that there should be no evening com- 
pany. After all, the demand waa not very se- 
vere, but yet she found that it operated injuri- 
ously upon her comfort The Sundays were vary 
wearisome to her, and made her feel that her 
lord aud mnaterwae — her lord and master. She 
mode an effort or two to escape, but the efforts 
were all in vain. He never spoke a crosa word 
toiler. He nevergave aatem command. But 
yet he had his way. " I won't a^y that 
reading a novel on a Sunday is a ain," lie said ; 
"but we must at any rate admit that it is a mat- 
ter on which men disagree, that many of the best 
of men are against such occupation on Sunday, 
and that to abstain is to be on the safe side." 
So the novels were put away, and Sunday after- 
noon w-ith the long evening became rather a 
Etumbling-hlock to Lady Laura. 

Those two hours, moreover, with ber husband 
in the morning became very wearisome to ber. 
At first ahe hod declared that it would be her 
greatest ambition to help her husband in his work, 
and she had read all the letters from the Mae- 
Nabs and MacFies, asking to be made gaugers 
and landing-waiters, with an assumed interest. 
But the work palled upon her very quickly. 
Her quick intellect discovered soon that there 
was nothing in it which sl)e really did. It was 
all form and verbiage, and pretense at businosa. 
Her husband went throuffh it all with the utmost 
patience, reading every word, giving orders as to , . ..^ ^ , 

' detail, and conscientionsly doing that at the door, and Bnrrington Erie was shown up i 
wbirh he conceived he had undertaken lo do. stairs. Mr. Kennedy hiid given no ordera again* | 
But Ltdf Luutt wuit«d to meddle with high Sunday visitors, but hod simply said that Suada 
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'visitlDg WB» not lo hia taaie. Barringion, how 

ersr, whs Lady Laartt's coitjin, and peoi>le mus 

be teiy strict if they can't see iheir cousina oi 

^ndl^. Lady Luarn sooti lost her headacjii 

^together in the uniintiiian of discuBsing llu 

chaacoa of the new Iteform Bill with the Primi 

MiniBter's private iiccratarj j and bad left her hesaid, after upaasu. 

chair, and trss Btanitiai; by tlie table with th "" 



" Headache coinen, I ihinlc, always from the 
stomach, even when produced orlftioBlly by ncrv' 
ouH affctticms. But imbecility of the brain — " 

" Oh, Robert, 1 am so sorry that I aaed tho 



el in her hand, protestiiift thiti and dcnyins tlmt, , ing better. 



t prevent yoa readinij," 
I "Notsuchrcadingas that. I was up to notb- 






expressing infinite confidence in Mr. Monl:, : 
violontty denooBcing Mr. Tumball, when ber 
buaband returned from church and came up into 
the drawing-room. Lady Laura hail forgotten 
her headache aliogeibBr. and had in her com- 
position none cF thai though If ulness of hypocrisy 1 1 
which would have taught her to ruDdoralo her i oi 
political feeling at her husband's relnrn. ir 

" I do declare," she said, " that if Mr. Turn- | mand. 
bull opposes the Gkiveriiment measuru noiv, be- 
caiuw he can't have his own way 
I will never again put my trust ii 
calls himself a, popular leader." 

"" should," said Barrincton Erie. 



Then there was another pause. 

" J won't deny that it may boa prejudice," he 

,id, " but I confess that the use of novels in my 

vn bouse on Sunday is a pun to me. My 

mother's ideas on tho aulijccl are very strict, and 

think that it is bad for a son lo hang 

Umching of his mother." This ho said 



the tt 






X don't know why I took it up," said Lady 
reiy thing, Lnnra. " Simply, I believe, beoansoit wos there. 
' man who I will avoid doing so for thefulnre." 

I "Do, my dear," said the husband. "I shall 
he ohiiged and gralefui if you will remember 



That's all verv well foryou, Barrinjtton, who what I have said." Then he left her, and sl^e 
■"""■ " ■ ■■ ~ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' i[ alone 



ilfortn 
was a Liberal a hundred years ago. My ' life which she hadprocuredfor herself by msiry- 



" Heart sbonld never have nny thing to do 
with politics; should it?" suid Eile, turning 
round to Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy did not wish to discuss the matter 

on a Sunday, nor yet did ho wish lo say before 

Barriugton Erie that ho thonght it wrong to do 

so. And he was desirous of treating his wife in 

le way as though she were an Invnlid— -thnt 

thereby might be, as it were, punished; but 

'id not wish to do this in such a way that 

'ington should he aware of the puDlshnient. 

Laura hnd belter not disturb bei'seirabQutil 

Hov is a person to help bi'ing disturbed ?" j ford Bull 
idLady Laura, langbiug. — i = -i l- 

" Wall, well 5 we won't mind all that n 



mnedy of Loaghlii 

incndurable in London, what would 

Miuntry? 
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on Easter Snndav, and fonnd himself at the 
Willingford Ball about half an hour after mid- 
night. Lord Chi Item was np and waitinji for 
hitu, and supper was on the table. The Willing- 
ford Bull was an Eugltsh inn of tho old stamp, 
which had now, in these latter years of railway 
traveling, ceased to have a road business — for 






_ IS he did this, and the whole 

ofber husband's thoughts on tlie subject was open 
to her at once. Sbo regretted the novel, and 
iheregrettcd also the political discussiou. Soon 
afterward Barringion Erie w«ut away, aud the 
I tutsband and wife were alone together. 

"lam glad that your head is so much better," 
^d he. He did not intend to he severe, bnt ho 
a gravity of manner which almost 
[TiiniDunted to severity. 

"Yes; it is," she said. " Barringion 's com. 
ing in cheered me up." 

" I nm sorry that you shonld have wanted 

chepriug." 

" Don't yon know what I mean, Robert ?" 

"So; I do' not think that I do, exactly." 

■"Iftppoaa yonr head is stronger. Yon do 

ft get timt feeling of daxed, helpless imbecility 

'MbIii, which hardly ■ — 1---J--1-- ■— - 

HA jet- 



' Laura 1 and the house was generally filled from the be- 



ing of November till the middle of April. 
Then it became a desert in the summer, and no 
guesla were aeon rhere, till the pink cools docked 
down again into the shires. 

" How many days do you mean to give us?" 
said Lord Chiltcm, as he helped liia friend to « 
deviled leg of a turkey. 

" I must go hock on Wedneaday," said Phin- 




Imbecilily of brain may hew 
' b«t I dnn't' think it can prodnc 
~^ well — I don't knc ' 



" That means Wedneailay night. I'll tell yon 
what we'll do. We've the Coiiesmoro 10-mor- 
row. We'll get into Tailby's coantry on Tues- 
day, and Filzivilliam will be only twelve mites 
off on Wednesday. We shall be rather short 
of horses." 

" Pray don't lei me put yon out. I can hire 
something here, I suppose?" 

"Yon won't put mo Out at all, Therell be 

headache, but throe between us ench day, and we'll run our 

The horse" have gone on to Emjiingham 



than head- for ti 



Tailbv if 



atber a 



ray ofF-i 
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On Wednesdiij- wi 
tiling very comfcrtubla, Tl 
SMItoQ HoJ will draw liome oi 



shall liHTO Bvary 
■v'ro out bejonil 
r WBJ. I've plan, 
ih n fast stepper, 
and if we stnrt to-morrow at balf-pnat nine, we 
shall bo in pluntv of time. You eball rids Meg 
Merrilps, unci if she don't eurry you, you may 
shoot her." 

"Is ebe one of the pulling oneeT" 

"Bhe is heavy in hand if yon are heavy at her, 
but leave her mouth nlano and nhe'll go like 
flowing water. Yon'd belter rot ride more in a 
crowd than you can help. Now, what'Il you 
drink?" 

Thoy eat up hnlf ihe night smokinf; and 
tftlking, and Pbineas laainoJ more about Lord 
Chiltorn then than ever he had learned before. 
There was brnndy and water liafore tlieni, but 
neither of thetn draqk. Lord Chiltern, indeeJ, 
bad a pint of beer by his side froui which bs 
sipped occnsionally. "I've taken to beer," ho 
said, "as boinf; the best drink going. When a 
man hunts six days a vieek he can afford to 
drink beer. I'm on an allowance — three pints 
a day. That's not too much?" 

"And you diink nothing else?" 

"Nothing when I'm alone — except a little 
pherry-hrandy when I'm ont. I never cared 
tor drink — never in my life. I do like ex- 
citement, and have been tc99 careful than I 
MUjiht to have been as to what It has come from. 
1 cuuldgive up drink lo-morrow, without astrug- 
-gle, if it wore worth my while to make up my 
mind to do it. And it's the same with gam^ 
hling. I never do gamble now, because I've 
got no money ; but I own T like it better than 
liny thing in the world. While you nre at it, 
there is life in it." 

" You should uko 10 politicJi, Chiltern." 

"And I would have done so, hut my father 
would not belp me. Never mind, we will not 
talk about him. Uow does Laura get oa with 
lier husband?'' 

" Very happily, I should say." 

"1 don't believe ii," eaid Lord Chiltern. 
" Bet tamper is too much like mine to allow 
her to be happy with such a log of wood na 
Hubert Kennedy. It is such men aa he who 
drive me out of the pale of decent life. If that 
is decency, I'd sooner be indecent. Ton mark 
tny words. They'll come to grief. Shell never 
be able to stand it." 

"I should think she had her own way in 
every thing," said Fhineas. 

"No, no. Though he's a prig, he's a man; 
and she will not find it easy to drive him." 

" But Fhe may bend him," 

" Not an inch i that is, if I understand his 
character. I suppose you see a good deal of 
them ?" 

"Yes — pretty well. I'm not there so often 
aa I nsed to ho in the square." 

"You get dck of il, I suppose. I should. 
Do yod see my father often ?" 

" Only occasionally. He is always very civil 




proof, and then nothing will lum him. TTn 
thinks wall of you — would probably helievo 
your word on any indlTerent subject withuni 
thought of a doubl ; bat if yon were to tell him 
that I didn't get drunk every night of my life, 
and spend most of my time in thrashing police- 
men, he would not bolievo you. He woulil 
smile incrodulonety and make yon a little bow. 

"You arc too bard on him, Chiltern. " 
" He has been too hard on me, I know. 

Violet Effingham still in. Grosvenor Place?" 
"No; she's with Lady Bill dock." 
"That old grandmother of evil has come to 

town, has she? I'ddf Violet! When wo weni. 

yoang together we used to have such fun about 



" The old won 
id Phini 






ko allies evorvnhere. You know I 
Violet Effingham, of course ?" 

"Oh yes. I know her." 

"Don't vou think her very cbarming?" t 
LordChilrern. 

" Exceodinply charming." 

" I have asked that girl to marry me threo 
times, and I shall never ask her aguin. There 
is a point beyond which a man shouldn't go. 
There are many reasons why il would bo a good 
marriage. In the first place, her money would 
bo serviceable. Then it would heal matters in 
our family, for my father is as prejudiced in her 
favor as he is against me. And I love her dear- 
ly. I've loved her all my life — since I nsed to 
buy cukes for her. But I shall never ask her 

."l' would If I were you," said Phinens, hard- 
ly knowing what it might be best fur him lo 

" No i I never will. But I'll tell yoa what. 
I shall get into gome desperate scrape about her. 
Of course she'll marry, and that soon. Then I 
shall make a fool of mi-aelf. When I hear thnt 
she is engaged I shall go and quarrel with the 
man, and kick him — or get kicked. All Ihe 
world will turn against me, and I shall be called 
a wild beast." 

"A dog in the mangor is what you should be 

>' Exactly ; but bow is a man to help it ? If 
yon lorcd a girl, could yon see another man 
take her?" Pbineas remembered of course that 
ho had lately oome throngh this ordeal. " It is 
as though he wci% to come and put his hand 
upon me, and wanted my own heart out of me. 
Thongh I have no jiroperty in her at all, do 
right to her^though she never gave me a wont 
of encouragement — it is as though she were the 
most private thing in the world to ma. I should 
be half mad, and in my madness I could not 
master the idea that I was being robbed. I 
should resent it as a personal interference." 

"I Kuppuse it will come to that if yon give 
her np yourself," said Phineas. 

" Il il no queslion of giving np. Of course I 
can not make her marry me. Light anolher ci- 
gar, old fellow. 

Phineas. as he lit the other cignr, remembered 

id a ■ " . ■ ■ " 

Lady Laura. She had commissioned liim li 

persuade her brother that his anil with Violet 

£^ngli*m woidd not ba hopeless, if he could 
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u himself in his mode oFeonduoting i "Well ha does rnah. But, by George! 

9 disposed to do hin duly, nl- ' want a horse to niah in that country. AV 

ihough he felt it to ba very hard that he should you linvo to go riglit through four or five 

be called upon to be eloquent against his own iu- of stilf greeo wood, like a buUet through a tar- 

" ' d beqn thinkiuK fur the last quar- get, yon want a little force, or you're apt to be 



r of an hour how h 



I bear himBolf if it left up 



» 



that he should be the man whom 
Lord Cliiltem was resolved to kick, lie looked 
at his friend and boat, and bscHiDO 
kicking- match with such a one 
pleasant pastime. Neverihelesa, 
bappy enough to be subject to Lord Chiliem' 
wrath for snub a reason. He would do hisduty thrtt 
by Lord Chittern ; and then, when that bad bell do hi 
been adequately done, he would, if occasion 
served, Hght a battle fur himself. 

"Ton are too sudden with her, Chiltern," be 
said, after a panae. 

"What do you mean by loo suddoof" said 
Lord Chiltern, altnobt angrily. 

"You frighten her by being so impetuous. 
Tod msb at her as though you wanted to con- 
(juer her by a single blow." 



n yet. He ■ 
i; a was seoi down to Wilcox be're, out of Lincoln- 
he sbire, because they couldn't get any body to 
Id be ride him there. They say he goes tvilh bis 
head np in the air, and won't look at 

bis breast. But I think 
r saw n better maile beast, 






e powt 



u took at bis 



I do." 
Tou sboutd be more gentle with her. You 
slionld give her time to lind out whether she 
likes yon or not." 

" She has known me all her life, and has 
found that out long ago. Not but what yon are 
rigbl. I knon you are right. Only you can't 
alter a man'a nature. If I were you, and bad 
Tour skill in pleasing, I should drop soft words 
into lior ear till I hod caught her. But I bare 
'tio gifts ia that way. I am as aivkward as a pig 
'«t what is called Sirting. And I bate aa aC' 
cursed pride which stands in my own light. If 
the were in this house this moment, and if I knew 
she were tobebad for asking, I don't think 



n Fork gales a 



shoulders. 

Aeaia they dined alone, and Lord Cbiltem 
cxplnined to Fhineas that he rarely associated 
with tbe men of either of the bunts in which he 
rode. ''There is a set of feilows down hero 
who are poison to me, and there Is another set, 
and I am poison to them, li^vei^' body is very 
civil, 38 you see, but I have no ntisociates. 
And gradually 1 am getting to have a reputa- 
tion as though I were Ibe devil himself. I 
think I shall come oot next year dressed en- 
tirely in black." 

"Are yon not wrotig to givo way lo that 
kind of thing?'' 

'■What the deuoB am I to do? I can't make 
civil little speeches. When once a man gets a 
repnlation as an ogre, it ia the most difficult 
thing in the world to drop it. I could bav 
score of men here every dny If I likod it— 
title would do that for me — but they would be | 
men I shonld loathe, and I ebould be sure tu 
tell them so, even tbongh I did not mean it. 
Bonubreaker, and the new horse, and another, 
went on at twelve to-day. Yon tnu«t expect I 
hard work to-morrow, as I dare sny we si 
be homo before eight." 

The next dav's meet was in Leicestershire 



„ , ., II go to bed. 

lt';i half-post two, and we must be olF at half- 
past nine, if we're to be 
oleren." 

Pbincas, as he went up stairs, ossared himself 
that he had done bis duty. If there ever should 
come to be any thing between him and Violet 
Effingham, Lord Chiltern might i]uarre] with 
him — might probably attempt that kicking on- 
connler to which allusion had been made — but 
nobody conld justly say that he hod not behaved 
honorably U> his friend. 

On the next morning there was a bnstle and a 
scurry, as there alwnys is on such occasions, and 
the two men got off about ten minutes after ; he 
lime. Bnl Lord Chiltern drove hard, and tboy . Fh 
reached the meet before the maalor had moved 

off. They had a fair day's sport with the CoCtes- I thing," said Lord Chiltern, as they 
more; and Phinoas, though he found ihi " ' . ., ^ 

M^ MerrilBS did rcqu' ' ' ' " ' - 

^l«reRI through his day' 



of Bonebreaker, and looked- forward 

probability of an accident. He had neitaer 

wife nor child, and nobody had a better right 

to risk his neck. "We'll put a gag on 'im," 

said the groom, "and you'll ride 'im in a ring 

Ibnt you may well-nigh break his jaw ; but 

. a rum nn, sir," "I'll do my but," said 

eas- " He'll Cake all that," said (bo groom. 

Just let hi " 



j from the meet, 
a good deal of riding, only sit on bis beck, ho' 
-'- with credit. He safe as a church," " 



Pickwell Goree; "andifyon'lt 

ry yon through as 

conld not help 



a child, as is the I thinking that the counsels of the master and of 

I all boys in Mnnster, and had an i the groom were very different. " My idea is," 

jErishmau's natnrai aptitnde for jnmping. When | conlinued Jjord Chiltern, " that in hunting yon 

[ibey got back to the Willingford Bull he felt I shonld always avoid a crowd. I don't think a 

pleased with the day and rather jiroud of him- hoise is worth riding that wilt go in a crowd. 

self. "It wasn't fast, yon know," snid Chil- It's just like yachting--yoa should have plenty 

tern, "and I don't call that a siilF country. \ of sea-room. If you're to pnll yoi^ horse op at 

Besides, Meg is very handy when you've got her ' every fence till somebody else is over, 1 think 

It of the crowd. You shnll ride Bonehrenker I you'd belter come out on a donkey." And so 

-nonow at Somerby, »nd you'll find that beu j they went away to Pickwell Gorsc- 

i( fnn." I There were over two hundred men. uit, wcA 

" Bonebreaker f Haven't I beard you say Fhineas bejan lo ^b,w^^ i.\mi,\' 

pt^ntlbM like misoliief ?" i wiij to gM Wt ot tii>acTOw&. 
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I no donbt quickly becomes smull by degrees 
and beanlifnlly less ; but it ia very difflculL, cspo- 
ciallffor a stranger, to free bimEcIf from (he rush 
at Ebe first start. Lard C bill em's horGe plangcd 
abort so violeatly, as they stood on a lillla bill- 
side looking down upon Cbe cover, that he was 
obliged to toko bim to a distuice, and Fhinc as 
fcdlowed him. " If he breaks down wind," said 
Lord Cbilcem, "we can't be better Ihao we are 
here. IF he goes up wind, be must turn before 

ig, and WD shall be all right." As be spoke 
old hound opsiied iroe and sharp — an old 
liound wham all tbc pack believed — and in a 
moment there was no doubt that the fo:( had 
been found. "There arc not above eight or 
nine acres in it," said Lord ChiltHrn, "and be 
can't bang long. Did yon ever see such an no- 
easy brute as this in jonr life? But 1 feel cer- 
tain he'll go well when he gels away." 

Pbineas was too much occupied with bis own 
horse la tbink much of that on which Lord 
Chiltern was mounted. Bonebreeker, the very 
moment that he beard the old hound's nolo, 
stretched out hie head, and put his mouth upon 
the bit, and began to tremble in every muscle. 
" He's a great deal more anxious for it than you 
and I arc," said Lord Chillem. " I see they've 
given you that gag. But don't yon ride htm 
on it till he wants it. Give him lots of room, 
and be'U go in ibe anafSe." All which caation 
made Pbineas think that any insurance office 
would ciiargo very dear on his life at tlie present 
moment. 

The fox took two rings of the gorao, and then 
he went — up wind. "It's not a vixen, TU 
swear," said Lord Chiltern. " A vi.^cn in cub 
never went awny like that yet. Now then, 
Finn, my boy, keep In the right." And Lord 
Chiltern, with the horse onl of Lincoloshiro, 
went away serosa the brow of ihe hill, leaving 
the bountu to the left, and selected, as his point 
of exit into the n^xt 6eld, a stiff rail, which, 
had there been an accident, must have put a 
very wide margin of ground between the rider 
and his horse. "Go hard at your fences, and 
then you'll fall clear," he bad said to Fhineas. 
I don't ibink, however, that be would have rid- 
den at the rail as he did, but that there was no 
help for him. " The brute began in his own 
way, and carried on after in the same fashion 
all through," he said afterward. Pbineas took 
the fence a little lower down, and what it was 
ni which bo rode he never know. Bonobreaker 
sailed over it, whatever it wue, and he soon found 
bimself by bis friend's side. 

The ruck of the men were lower down than onr 
two heroes, and there were others far away lo the 
left, and others, again, who had been at the end 
of the garse, and weie now behind. Our friends 
were not near the bonDda, not within two fields of 
them, but the hounds were below them, and 
therefore could be seen. "Don't be in a bnr- 
ly, and they'll be round upon ns," Lord Chil- 
tern said. "How the dence is one to help 
being in a hurry ?" said Fhineas, who was 
doing bis vtty L^st to ride Bonebreaker with 
the snaffle, but had already began to feel that 
Bonebreaker Cared nothing for that weak in- 
Eirament. "ByGeorge, lahould liketocbango 
ivith yon," said Lord Chiltern. The Lineoln- 
Kliire horse was going along with bis head veiy 
ioyij burinfi ai he galloped, but throwing bis 




neck up at his fences, just when he oaght t 
have kept himself sleady. After this, th 
Fhineas kept near Lord Chiltern (hrougboi 
run, they were not agnia near enough v 
change words ; and, indeed, they had but littls J 
breath for such purpose. 1 

Lord Chiltom rode still a little in advance, 
and Fhineas, knowing his friend's pariiolity 
for solitude when taking his fences, kept a liltle 
CO bis loft. He began to find that Bonebreaker 
knew pretty well what be was about. As for 
not using the gag-rein, that was impossible. 
When a horse puts out what strengih he has 
against a man's arm, a man must put out what 
strength be has against the horse's mouth. But | 
Bonebreaker was cunning, and had bad a gag.i I 
rein on before. He contracted hie lip here, nnd 
bent out his jaw there, till he bad settled it to 
his mind, and tlien went away alier bis own 
fashion. He seemed to have a passion for 
smashing through bip, high-grown ox-fcnccs, 
and by degrees his rider came to feci that if 
there was nothing worse coming, the fun waa 
not bad. 

The fox ran up wind for a couple of miles or 
so, as Lord Cbiliom had prophesied, and tlien 
turned — not to the light, as would best have 
served him and Fhineas, but lo the left— so that 
they were forced to make their way through the 
ruck of horses before they conld place ibemselves 
again, Fhineas found himself crossing a road, 
in and out of it, before he knew where be was, 
and fof awhile he lost sight of Lord Chiltern. 
But in truth be was leading now, whereas 
Lord Chiltern had led betbre. The two horses 
having been together all the mornin^i, end on 
the previous day, were willing enough to remain 
in company, if they were allowed lo do so. 
They both crossed the road, not very fur frnm 
each other, going in And ont amid a crowd of 
horses, and before long were UKain placed well, 
now having the hunt on their right, whereaa 
hitherto it had been on their left. They went 
over large paslnre-lietds, and Fhineas began id 
Ibink that as long as Bonebreaker would be able 
to go through the thick grown-up hedges, all 
would be right. Now and again be came to a 
cut fence, a .fence that had been cut and laid, 
and these were not so pleasant. Force was not 
sufficient for them, and they admitted of a mis- 
take. Boi the hotse, though be would rush at 
them unpleasantly, took them when they came 
without touchin); them. It might be all right 
ret — unless the beast should tire with him ; nnd 
then, Fhineas thought, a misfortune might prob- 
ably occur. He remembered, as he flew over 
one such impedicnt, that he rode a stone heavier 
than his friend. At the end of forty-five min- 
utes Bonebreaker also might become aware of 
the tacL 

Tbe hoands were running well in sight to 
their right, and Fbineaa began to feel some of 
that pride which e, man indulges when be be- 
comes aware that be has taken his place comfort- 
ably, hasleft the squad behind, and is going well. 
There were men nearer Ibo bounds than hp was, 
but he WBS near enoagh even for ambition. 
There had already been enongb of the run to 
make him sure that it would be a "good thin);," 
and enough to make him aware also that prob- 
ably it might he loo good. When a mn is over. 
men are very apt to regret the termination, who 
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two before were anxiously longliig 
that Che bounds mit;ht poll down their gtiTnc 
To finish well is ever; thing in hunting. To 
have led for over an hour is nolhiuf!, tot the pace 
and country have been what tliey might, if yon 
fall Bwny durinfi the lagt hnlf-mila. Therefore 
U is that those huhind hope that the fax may 
make tills or that cdtct, while the forward men 
long to sse him turned orer in every field. To 
ride to hounds is very glorious ; but lo hare rid- 
den [0 hounds i^ more glurioue still. Tbey had 
now crossed another road, and a larjrer one, and 
lind got into a somewhat closer caunii7. The 
Helds were not bo big, and the fences were not so 
high. PhincBsgot a moment to look abont him, 
and saw Lord Cliillem rjditig without his cap. 
He was Tory red in the face, and his ejres seemed 
to glare, anil he was tugging at his horae with all 
his might. But the animal seemed slill to go 
with perfect command oF strength, and Fhineos 
had too much work oti his own hands to think of 
oflbring Quixotie BKsi stance to any one else. He 
Eftw some one, a fnrmer, as he ihoughl, apcnk lo 
Lord Chiltem as they rode close together ; but 
Chiltem only shook bis head and pulled at his 

brooks in those parts. The river 
forms itself thereabouts, or some of iis trib- 
; and these tributaries, though small 
considerable to men on one side who 
_ called, by the exigencies of the occasion to 
Jllaee tbemselvea quickly on the other. Phineas 
knuw nothing of these brooks ; bnt Boncbreakcr 
llnd gone gallantly over two, nnd now that there 
pame a third in the way, it was (o ba hoped that 
he might go gallantly over that also. . Phineos, 
at any rate, had no power to deeido otherwise. 
As long as the brute would go straight with him 
he conld sit him ; but he had long given up the 
iilea of having a will of his own. Indeed, till he 
was within twenty yards of the brook, he did not 
»ae that it was larger than the others. He look- 
pd round, and there was Chiltern elose to him, 
Elill lighting with his horse; but the farmer had 
rned away. He thought that Chiltern nodded 
him, aa much as Ca tell him to go on. Oo he 
iK. The brook, when ho came 
I be a htige binck hole, yawning 
The banks were qnite stsep, and 
[bit where be was lo taire off there was an ngly 
Btnmp. It was too late to think of any thing. 
He stuck bb knees against bis saddle, and in 
a moment was on the other side. The brute, 
who had taken ofTa yard before the stump, know- 
ing well the danger of Btriking it with his foot, 
came down with a grunt, and did, I think, begin 
lo feel (be weight of that extra stone. Phineas, 
as soon ns he was safe, looked back, and there 
was Lord Chiltem'a horse in the very act of his 
Bpring— higher up the rivnlet, where it was even 
broader. At Chat distance Phineas could see that 
Lord Chiltern was wild with rage against the 
beast. But whether be wished to uke the leap 
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The animal rushed a^he brook, 
moment the horse and boraeman were lost to 
si^lit. It was well then that that extra slone 
shoulil tell, aa it enabled Phineaa to arrest his 
horse and to come hack to his friend. 

The Lincolnshire horse had chested the far- 
ther bank, and of eoune had fallen back iuto the 
SEnam. When Phinoas got down he fonnd that 



Lord Chiltem was wedged in between the horse 
and the bunk, which was better, at any rate, than 
being under the horae in the water. " All right, 
old fellow," he said, with a smile, when he saw 
Phineas. "You go on; it's loo good to lose." 
Bnt he was Tory palo, and seemed to be quite 
helpless where he lay. The horse did not move 
^and never did move ^aiiL He had amashod 
hia shoulder lo pieces against a Btump on the 
bank, and was afterward shot on that very spot. 
When Pbiiieos gat down he found that there 
was bat little water where the horws lay. The 
depth of the stream had been on the side from 
which they had taken oflT, and the thick black 
mod lay within a foot of the surface, close lo the 
bank against which Lord Chiltem was propped. 
"That's the worse one I ever waa on," anid 
Lord Chiltem; "but I think he's gmeled 

"Are yon hurt?" 

"Well — I fancy there is something amiss, 
I can't move my arms, and I catch toy breath. 
My legs afe all right if I could got away from 
this accursed brnle." 

" I told you so," said the farmer, coming and 
looking down upon them from the bank. " I 
told yon so. but ynu wouldn't be said." Then he 
too got down, and between them both they 
eKtricated Lord Chiitem fhim his position, and 
got him on to the bank. 

"That nn'a a dead tin," said the farmer, 
pointing to the horae. 

"So much the better," said his lordship. 
"Give us a drop of sherry, Finn." 

He had brokeu his collor-bona and three of his 
ribs. They got a farmer's trap from Wissindine 
and look himinloOakham. Whenthere, hein- 
sisied on beine taken on through Stamford lo the 
Willingford Ball before he would have his boned 
set— picking up, however, a surgeon ai Stamford. 
Phii^cBB remained with him for a couple of days, 
losing his run with the Fitzwilliams and n day 
at the potted peas, and became veij fond of his 
patient aa he sat by his bedside. 

"That was a good run though, wasn't ilP" 
■aid Lord Chiltern aa Phiaeaa look Ills lenvc. 
" And, by George, Phineas, you rode Bone- 
breaker so well, that yon shall have him as often 
as yonll come down. I don't know how it is, 
but you Irish fellows always lide." 



CHAPTER XSV. 



When Phineas got back to London, adayaf><'r 
Ma time, he found that there was already a great 
political commotion in the metropolis. He bad 
known that on Raster Miinday and Tuesday there 
waslo bo a gathering of the people in favor of the 
ballot, and that on Wednesday there was lo he a 
procession with a petition which Mr. Tumbull 
was to receive from the hands of the people on 
Primrose Hill. It had been at first intended that 
Mr. Turnhull shonld receive the petition at the 
door of Weslminster Hall on the Thursday ; hut 
ho had been requBaled by the Home Secretary to 
put aside this intention, and he had complied with 
the reqiieat made to him. Mr. Mildmay was to 
move ihesecond reading ofhisHefoinittAwR'Cwm. 
day , the pteUtaittBTj sWL\»\vo.'i"rait'oeeti.\^l*B5i^r*fia- 
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; any epeciiil notico ; bat Iha bill of course in- 
claded ni> dBase in fuvor of ihe ballut; and this 
jielition was tlic cansequence of thnt omiGsiati. 
Mr. Turabull had predicted evil conscqaencES, 
'n Ihe House and out of it, and was now do- 
ing the beat in his power to bring abont the ver- 
■"eation of hia own prophecies. Phineas, who 

ached his lodgings late on the Thursday, found 
that th« town hud twen in u stata of ferment fnr 
three days, Ihiit on the Wednesday furty or lifty 
tllousand persons had been collected at Primrase 
Hill, and that the police had bean farced to in- 
— and that worse was expected on the 
Friday. Though Mr. Tnrnbull had yielded lo 
(he Government bs to receiving the petition, the 
crowd was resolved that ihey would see the pe- 
tition carried into the Honae. It was argoett that 
the GovBroment wonld haye done better to have 
refvainell fiMin interfering aa to the preriously 
intended Brmngement. It wonld have been 
easier to deal with a procession than with a mob 
of men gathered tocether without any semblu^ 
uf form. Mr. Mildmay had been aaked to poBl- 
pone the second reading uf Iiis bill ; but the re- 
quest had cnmo from his opjionents, nnd he wonld 
not yield to it: He said that it would be a bad 
expedient to close Parliament frotn fi>ar of the 
people. Phineaa faond at tho lleform Cliib on 
the Thursday ereniug that members of the House 
of Commons were requested lo enter on the Fri- 
day by [he door usnally used by thePeers, and to 
make their way thence to their own House. He 
found that his landlord, Mr. Bunco, had been 
out with the people during the entire three days; 
and Mrs. Buncp, with a flood of tears, be(n;ed 
I'hincBS to interfere as to tho Friday. " He's 
that headstrong that hell be took if any body's 
tod; ; and thev say that all Westminster is to he 
lined with soEdiciB." Phineas on the Frids,y 
inomini; did have some conrersalion with his 
landlord ; bnt his first work on reaching Xon don 
was to see Lord Chiltem's friends, and tell them 
of [he aceidonT. 

The potted [leas Committee sat on the Thura- 
ilay, and he onght to have been ihere. His ab- 

hnve left his (Wend's bedside so soon nfler the ac- 
eideni. On the WodnesdM bo had written to 
Lady Laura, and on the Thursday evening he 
went first to Portman Square and then to Groa- 
venor Place. 

" Of course he will kill himself some day," 
said the enri, with a tear, however, in each eye. 

" I hope not, my lord. He is a maRnifioenl 
horseman ; but accidents of course will hap- 

" How manv of his honps are there not bro- 
ken, r wonder?" said the father. "It is use- 
lets lo talk, of course. Yon think he is not in 
danger." 

" Certainly not." 

"I should' fimr that he would be so liable to 
inflammation." 

" The doctor says that there ia none. He has 
been taking an enormous deal nf ejcerei^e/'said 
Phineas, "and drinklag no wine. AU that is 
in hi« favor." 

" What docs he drink, then ?" asked the 




" Provoked ! Could any IliinB provoki 
make u bruto nf yourself? But I am giail I 
he is in no dauf;er. If you hear of him, let 
know how ho goes on." 

Lsdy Laura was of course full 
"I wanted tngo down lo him," she 
Mr. Kennedy thought that there w. 

" Nor is there any — I mean in regard to dal)' 
ger. He is Tory solitary (bcre." 

"Too most go to him again. Mr. Kennedy 
will not let me go unless I can say that there it 
danger. He seems lo think that because Oswald 
has had accidents before, it is nothing. Of 
course I can not leave London without hh 

" Tour brother makes very little of it, yonT 






"Ah; he 



" Kennedy would let i 
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"Nothinc. I rather think, my lord, yon 
stakcu a little about his habits. I don't fancy 
erer drinki unless he is [troroked to do i( " 



duty does not require it, unless Oswald be In dan- 
ger. Don't you know, Mr. Finn, bow hard it in 
fur a wife not to take advice when it is so giv- 
en ?" This she said, within six monllia uT her 
marriage, to the man who had been her hus- 
band's rival 1 

Phineas asked her whether Violet had heard 
the news, and leamed that she was Will ignorant 
of it. "I got your letter only this morning, and 
I hare not seen lier," said Lady Laura. "In- 
deed, I am so Btisry with' her that 1 hardiv wisli 
to see her," Thursday was Lady Bal"di>ck'» 
night, and Phineas went from Grosvennr Plaoe 
to Berkeley Square. There ha saw Violet, a 
found that sho had heard of the accident, 

" I am so glad to see you, Mr. Finn,'' she said. 
" Do tell me — ia it much ?" 

" Moeh in inennvenienee, certainly; but not 

"I think Laura was so unkind not to ^^end 
me word ! 1 only heard it just now. Did you 

" I wag close to him, and helped bin 
The horse jumped info n river with him, aiil, ' 
crushed him up ag.iinstthebank." 

" How lucky that you sliould be there ! 
yon jumped the river ?." 

"Yes; almost unintentionally, for my horse 
was mshing so that I could not hold him, Chil- 
tem was riding a brnte that no one should have 
ridden. So one will again." 

"Did he destroy himself?" 

" He had lo he killed afterward^ He broke 
his shoulder." 

" How very lucky that you should have been 
near him, and agitin, how lucky that you should 
not have been hnrt yourself." 

"It WHS not likely that wo should both come 
to grief at the same fence." 

"But it might have been you. And yon 
think there is no danger ?" 

"None whatever, if I may believe iho doc- 
tor. His hunting is done for this year, and he 
will be very desolate. I shall go down again to 
him in a few days, and try to bring him up lo 
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jkt tanked at ihe inalter in tliat light; linl; lie 
dioDght lliat Miss Effinghuiu luigbt probably be 

Wght- 

EBriv on the next marninE ho bbw Mr, Bunoe, 

.nndtiseii nil his cli>quence la kecplhat respecta- 
ble member of aociet; at home; but in Tain. 
"Whnt good do jou expect lo do, Mr. BaneaF" 
heyid, with perbups some liltlutona of authorily 

■' To curry my poini," said Bnncc. 

"And wliat ia your point?" 

"My present point is the ballot, as a part of 
the Government nmasure." 

"And yon expect to carry that by Koing out 
into the Htreeta with nil the ronghs of London, 
and putting yourself in diri^et opposition to the 
(uithqrity of the magistrates ? Do von really be- 
lievB that the ballot will become the taw of the 
Uad any soonei because yon incur tiiis danKer 

"Look here, Mr. Finn; I don't believe the aea 
nill become any fuller because the Piddle runs 
into it out of the Dorsetshire fields ; but I dobe- 
lieTO that the waters fWun all the countries is 
what inakPa the ocean. I shall help ; and it's 
my duty to help." 

" Jt'g your duly, an a respectable citizen, iivith 
a wife arid family, lo stay at home." 

" If every body with a wife aiLd family was to 
«ay 10, Acre'd be none there but ronghs, and 
thea where should we be? What would thif 
Goyernment people say to us then ? If every 
ntui with a wife and family was to show hisself 
hi the Eti'eeis lo-nigbt, we should have the ballot 
ttefore Parliament breaks up, and if none of 'em 
(ten'tdnit, we shall never have the ballotj Ain't 
that ao 7" Fbiiieas, who intended to be honest, 
Has not prepared to di.'pute the assertion on the 
apurof the moQieDt. " If that's so," said Bnnce, 
triuinphanlly, " a man's duty's clear enough. 
He ought to go, though he'd two wives and fam- 
f lilies. " And he went. 

The petition was to bo presented nt six o'clock, 
but the crowd, who collected lo see it carried 
jato WwtmiQster Hall, began to form irscif by 
loon. It was sniil afterward that many of the 
ionsM in thp neighborhood of Palace Yard and 
" ~ ■ ■ were filled with soldiers ; but if bo, 
notsbow themselves. In thecoursc 
ing three or four companies of the 
hiards in St. James's Pari did show themselves, 
d had some rough work to do, for many oftbs 
ople look ihemsflvea away from Westminster 
route. The police, who were veir nn- 
n Palace Yard, liad a biird time of it all 
« aftetnoon, and it was said afterward that it 
Mild have been much better to have allowed 
le petitioD to have been broaght up by the pro- 
■ Tl on Wednesday. A procession, let it be 
B will that proceeds, has in it, of its own 
L SMnre, somethinj; of order. But now there was 
^JW order. The petition, which was said to All 
Jfleen cabs — tliough the absolute sheers of sig- 
natures were canied into the House by four men 
— was being dragged about half the day, audit 
certainly wonld have been Impossible fur a mem- 
ber to have made his way into the House through 
WcHlminster Hall between the hours of four and 
■ tix. To effect an entrance at all they wore 
^liged lo go round at the hack of the Abbey, as 
^l Ibe spore ronnd .St. Margaret's Church and 
IS filled with thecrowd. 




Parliament Street was quite impassable at live 
o'clock, and thoro was no tniific across the Bridge 
from that hour till after eight. As the oTeniuij 
went on, the mob extended itself to Downing 
Street and tha front of the Treasnty Chambers, 
and before tlie night was over all the hoardinfcs 
round the new Government ofHees had been pull- 
ed down. The windows also of certain obnox- 
ious members of Parliament were broken, when 
tliuac obnoxious members lived withui reach. 
One gentleman, who nnfortnnately held n house 
in Richmond Terrace, nnd who was said to have 
said that the ballot was the resort of cowards, 
fared vciy badly ; for his windows were nut 
only broken, bat bis furaituic and mirrors were 
destroyed by the stones thai were thrown, Mr, 
Mildmay, 1 say, was much blamed. But after 
all, it may bo a doubt whetherthe procession on 
Wednesday might not havn ended worse. Mr. 
TuvnbuU was heard to say afterward that Ihr 
number of people collecicd would hare been 
much greater. 

Mr. Mildmay moved the second reading of 
bis bill, and made bis speech. He niade his 
speech with the knowledgo that the Houses oS 
Parliament were surrounded by a mob, and I 
think that Ihe fact added to its efficacy. Il cer- 
tninly gave him an appropriate opportunity for a 
display which was not difficidt. His voice fal- 
tered on two or three occasions, and faltered 
ibroDgh real feeling; but this sort of feeling, 
though it be real, is at the command of ora- 
tors on certain occasions, and dues thi^m yeo- 
men's service. Mr. Mildmay was an old man, 
nearly worn out.in tho sciTico of bia country, 
who was known to have been true and honest, 
and lo have loved his country well — though 
there were of course they who declaimed thai his 
hand had been too weak for power, and that bis 
services had been naught — and on ihls evening his 
virtues were remembered. Once when his voice 
foiled him tlio wliole House got up and cheered, 
Tho nature of a Whig Prime Minister'* speech 
on such nn occssion will be understood fay moat 
of mv readers wiihont farther indication. The 
bill nself had been read before, and it was nn- 
derstood that no objection wt>uld b£ made lo the. 
extent of the changes provided in it by the Liberal 
dide of the House. The apposition coming fVoni 
Liberal menibera was lo be eonftned to tba sub- 
ject of tlie ballot. And even as yet it was not 
known whether Mr. Tnrnbull and his followers 
would vote against the second reading, or wheth- 
er they would take what was given, nnd declare 
their intention of obtnining the romainder on a 
separate motion. The opposition of a large party 
of Conscrvatiies was a matter of certainty ; but 
lo this party Mr, Mildmay did not conceive 
himself bound lo off^r so large sn nmniint of 
argument as he would have given had there 
been at the moment no crowd in Palace Yard. 
And he probably felt that that crowd would as- 
sist him with his old Tory enemies. When, in 
the last words of his speech, he declared that 
onder no circnmstances would he disfignre the 
clnse of his political career by voting for tho 
ballot — not though the people, on whose behalf 
he had been ligliting battles all his life, should 
be there in any nnmber lo coerce him — there 
came another round of applaosc from the oppo- 
sition benobes, and Mr. Datibeny boKan to fcw 
that soma yottHK honea \n. \\'a \«Hin. 'nn>^\. ^ 
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loose from their tmoes, WiihgreotdipniiyMr. 
naubeiiy bad kept aloof from Mr, Tunibull and 
•■ ■, Tarnbull's lacticH; bat he was not ttie 
I tlie fact that Mr. Tarnhull, with hia 
mob and his big petitioo, might be of consider- 
able aBsiatance to him in this prcseot duel be- 1 
tween himself and Mr. Mildma;. I think Mr. i 
Danhenf was in the habit of looking at these 
contests as duels between himself and the leader 
«n the other side of the Uonsc — in wliich assisi- 
ance from aay qunner might bo accepted if 
uflered. 

Mr. Mildmay's speech did not occupy niuoh 
orer an hour, and u lialf'pasi seven Mr. Turn- 
ball got up to reply. It wns presumed that lie 
woald do so, and not a memlffir left his place, 
though that time of the day is an interesling 
lime, and though Mr. TumbuU was accuatomod 
to be long. There soon came to be but little 
gronod for doubling what wonld he the nature 
of Mr. TumbnU's vote on the second reading. 
"How may I dare," said he, "to accept so 
small a meesui'e of raform as this with such a. 
message from the counttj oa is now ccmveyed to 
■te through the presence of fifty thousand of my 
eountrymen, who are at this moment demand- 
ing their measure of reform just beyond tlie 
frnil walls of this chamber? The right honor- 
ahle gentleman has told ns that he tviil never be 
intimidated by a concourse of people. I do not 
know that there was anj need thai he should 
speak of intimidation. No one has accnsed the 
right honorable gentleman of political coward- 
ice. But, as he haa so said, I will follonr in 
his footsteps. Neither will I lie intimidated hy 
the large majority which this IIoD^a preeeatcd 
the other night against the wishes of the people. 
I will snpport no great measnrD of reform which 
done not include the ballot among its clauses." 
And BO Mr. Tumboll thi-ew down the gauntlDt. 

Mr. Turnhull spoke for two hours, and then 
■he debate wns odjoarned till the Monday. 
The ndjonmment wns moved by an independ- 
ent member, who, as was known, would support 
the Government, and at once received Mr. 
Mildtuay's assent. There was no great hurry 
wiih the bill, and it was felt that it would be 
well to let the ferment subside. Enough hod 
been done for glory when Mr. Mildmay moved 
the second reading, and quite enough in the 
way of debate — with such an audience almost 
within hearing — when Mr. Tiimhull'B epecch 
had been made. Then the House emptied itself 
at once. The elderly, cnutious members made 
their exit through the Peers' door. The ynung- 
er men got out into the crowd through West' 
minster Hall, and wtre pushed nhoul among 
the roughs for an honr or so. Phineag, who 
made his way through Ihohall with Laurence Filz- 
gibbon, foand Mr. TurabnU'B carriage wailing 
at the entrance with a dozen policemen round 

"I hope he won't get home to dinner before 
midnight," said Phineas. 

"He understands all about it," said Len- 
"He had a good meal at three, before 
he left home, and you'd find sandwiches end 
sherry in plenty if yon wore lo search hia car- 
riage. He knows how to remedy the costs of 
mob popularity." I 

At that time poor Bnuce wns beinj 
r about in the crowd in the vicinity of J 



bull's carriage. Pliineas and Fiwglbbon ninde 
thoir way out, and by dcftrees worked a passage 
for themselves into Parliament Street. Mi'. 
Turnhull had been somewhat behind them in 
■omlng down the hall, and bad not been with- , 
lut a sense of enjoyment in the ovation which 
vus being given to him. There can be no doubt 
:hat he WBB wrong in what he was doing. That 
alTair of the carriage was altogether wrong, and 
did Mr. Titrnball much harm for many a day . 
afterward. When he got outside ilie door, I 
where were the twelve policemen guarding his \ 
carriage, a great number of his admirers en- ' 
deavored lo shako hands with him. Among 
them was the devoted Bimce. But the police- 
men seemed lo think that Mr, Tumbull was to 
be guarded, even from the affection uf hia 
friends, and were as careful that he sboatd be 
ushered into hia carriage uucoticlJed, as thongh 
ho had been the favorite olyect of political aver- 
sion for the moment. Mr. Tumbull himself, 
when he began to perceive that men were crowd- 
ing close upon the gates, and to hear the noise, 
and lo feel, its it were, the breath of the mob, 
stepped on quickly into his carriage. He said 
a word or two in a loud voice. "Thank you, 
my friends. I trust yoa may obtain all your 
just demands." But he did not pause to speak. 
Indeed, he could bnnlly have done so, as Iho 
policemen were manifestly in a harry. 'The car- 
Biage was got away at a snail's pace — hut there 
remained in the spot where the carriage hod 
stood the makings of a very pretty street row. 

Bunce had striven hard to shake hands with 
his hero— Bunce and some other reformere as 
ardent and as decent ns himself. The police 
were very determinate that there should be no 
snch inlerruplion to their programme for get- 
ling Mr. Tarnhull off the scene. Mr. Bunce, 
who had his own ideas as to his right to shake 
hands with any genllenosn at Westminister Hall 
who luigiit choose to shako httnds with him, be- 
came uneasy under the impediments that were 
placed in hia way, and expressed bimself warm- 
ly as to his i;ivi! rights. Now, a London police- 
men in a political row is, I believe, the most for- 
bearing of men. So long os he meets with no 
special political npposiliim, ordinary ilt-usage 
does not even put him out of temper. He is 
paid for rough work among roughs, and takes 
his rubs gallantly. But he feels himself to be 
an innlmmenl for the moment of despotic power 
as opposed lo civil rights, end he won't stand 
what he calla "jaw." Trip up a policeman in 
such a scramble, and he vrill take it in good 
spirit ; but mention the words "Habeas Corpus," 
and he'll lock you up if he can. As a rule, bis 
instincts arc right.: for the man who talks about 
" Habeas Corpus" in a political crowd will gen- 
erally do more harm than can be effected by 
the tripping up of any constable. But these in- 
stincts may be the means of individual injustice. 
I think they were so when Mr. Bunce was ar- 
rested and kept a fast prisoner. His wife had 
shown her knowledge of his character when she 
declared that he'd be "look" if any one was 
" look." 

Bunce woB taken into ouBtody with some three 
four others like himself— deeenl men, who 

am no harm, but who thoufiht that as men 
they were bound to show thair political opinions, 
perhaps at the expense of a little martyrdom — 
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a temporary Blrooghold, 
whicli had been |jroriiied far the necessities of 
the police, under tlie clock-lower. 

" Keep me, at jaur peril I" said Bunce, indig- 



"We means ii," said the sorgeant who had 
■ 'n cnstady. 

're done no faa'porch to break the latv,' 



^^V " Yau was breaking the law when jou wna 
^^1 vpsetting m; men, aa J aaw yon," anid tlio aer- 

^^M "I've upset nobody," said Bunce. 
^H "Very well," rajoinod the aergeanl ; "you 
can cay it all befurethe magistrale lo-morrow." 
"And am I to be locked ap all night ?" said 

" I'm afraid you will," replied the sergeant. 
- Bunce, who was not by namre a very lalka- 
tiTe man, said no more ; but he iwore in his 
heart that there ehonld be Tengennce. Between 
cleveu and cwelvs he was taken to the regular 
police station, and from thence he was enabled 
10 send word to his wife. 

" Bance haa been taken," said she, with same- 
thing oflha tragic queen, and something also of 
tlie injared nifaia the tone of her voice, as soon 
OS Phineas let himself in with the latch-kei^ be- 
tween twelve and one. And then, mingled with, 
and ftl lait dominant over, those severer tones, 
name the voice of the loving woman whose be- 
loved one was in trouble. " I knew hawic'dbo. 
Mr. Finn. Didn't I ? And what most we do ? 
I don't suppose he'd had a bit to eat from (lie 
moment he went oat ; and as for a drop of beer, 
he never thinks of it, except what I puts down 
for him at bts meala. Them nasty police always 
take tbe best. That's why I was so afeard." 

Fhineiu said all that he conld to comfort her, 
«nd promised to go to the police-office early in 
the morning and look after Bance. No serious 
evil wnnid, be thoDRtic, probably come of it ; hot 
itill Bnnce had been wrong to go. 

''But yuu might have been took younelf," 
argued Mrs. Bunco, "just na weii as he." 

I Then Phineas explained that he had (^ons forth 
tn (he execution of a public datv. " Yon might 
Aave been took, all the same," said Mrs. Bunce, 
H* for I'm sure Bunco dido't do nothing amiss." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



IS Satnr- 



_ land 



On the following maraing, 
day, Phineas was early at tne poiico-omca at 
Westminister looking after (ho interests of bis 
landlord; but there had been a considerable 
imber of men taken up during the row, and 
r friend could hardly procure that attention 
l/li. Bnnce's cose to which he thoaghtthe de- 
icy of his client and his own pisition as a 
imberof Parliament were entiiled. The men 
10 had been taken up were taken in hatches 
before the magistrates ; hot as the soldiers in the 
park had been maltreated, and a considerable in- 1 
jury bad been done in the neighborhood of ) 
Uowoing Street, there was a good deal of 
strong feeling against tbe mob, and the magiS' 
traUa were disposed to be severe. If decent 
men chose to go out among such companions, 



and thereby get into trouble, decent men must 
take the consequences. During the Sainrday 
and Sunday a very strong feeling grew up 
Bgitinst Mr, Turnbull. The slory of the car- 
riage was told, ami he was declared to be a tnr- 
bulent demagogue, only desirous of getting pop- 
ularity. And together with this feeling there 
arose a general verdict of "Serve them right" 
fkgainst all who had come in contact with the 
police in the great Tumhnll row ; and thug it 
caiDo to pass that Mr. BuDce bad not been liber- 
ated up to the Monday morning. On the Sun- 
day Mrs. Biinoe was in hysterics, and declared 
her conviction thai Mr, Bunce would be impris- 
oned for life. Poor Phineas had an unquiet 
time with her on the morning of that day. In 
every ecstasy of her grief she throw herself into 
his arms, either metaphorically or matetiallj, 
according to the excess of her agony at the mo- 
ment, and expressed repeatedly an assured con- 
viction that all hercbiidrcn would die of starva- 
tion, and that she herself would bo pioked up 
under the arches of one of the bridges. Phin- 
eas, who was soft-hearted, did what he could lo 
comfort her, and allowed himself lo bo worked 
up to strong parliamentary anger against ihc 
magistrates and police. "When Ihey think 
tliat they have public opinion on their side, (here 
is nothing in the way of arbitrary excess whicli 
istoo great for them." This he said to Barring- 
ton Erie, who angered him and increased the 
warmth of his feeling by declaring that a little 
close confinement would be good for the Buncos 
of the day. " If we don't kee|> the mob down, 
the mub will keep us down," said the Whig pri- 
vate secretary. Phineas had no opportnnily of 
answering this, bnt declared Co himself that Bar- 
ritigton Erie was no more a Liberal at heart 
than was Mr. Daubeny. " He was bom on thai 
side of the question, and has been receiving 
Whig wages all his life. That is the history of 
his politics!" 

On Sunday afternoon Phineas went to Lord 
Brentford's in Fortman Soiiarc, intending lo say 
a word or (wo abon( Lord Cfaillern, and mean- 
ing also (o induve, if possible, the Cabinet Minis- 



pointed, that lie might lind Lady Laura Kenne- 
dy with her father. He had come to understand 
that Lady Laura was not to be visiled at her 
own house on Sundays. So mueh indeed she 
had told him in so many words. But be had 
cometoiinderstandalso,withautany plain telling, 
(hat she rebelled in heart against this Sabbath 
CyrBDBy^and that she would escape from it 
when escape was possible. She had now come 
to talk to her father about her brother, and had 
brought Violet Effingham with her. They had 
walked together across tho park after cburizh, 
and intended to walk back again, Mr. Kenne- 
dy did not lite to h»vo any carriage ou(on a Sun- 
day, and lo this arrangement his wife made no 
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" said Phin- 



Idoni 



nish I wore iviih him," SBid his Bister, 
lat is, of caurse, out of the questiou," sn 
■|. "Tliej know him at iIibc inn, and 
Mtcros to me bciit tlint he should Blay llior 
It thiuk he would bo so much U hia eaaa 



I 



: be dre&dful for a man lo be 
fined to hia room without a croatrnt near him 
oepe the 9ervanis,"Biiid Violet. TbaBiirlfi- 
ed, batsaid nothing farther. The^ all perceived 
It as soon Bs be bad learned that tbere was 
real danger as to his son's life, ho was de- 
termined that this accident should not work 
him np to any show of Icnderncas. "I do so 
hope be will come up to London," continued 
Violet, who was not aPraid of the earl, and was 
determined not to lie pot down. 

■' You don't know what yon are talking abont, 
ay dear," said Lord Brentford- 
After this Pliineas found it very difficult lo 
extract any sympatby from the earl on behalf of 
the men who had been locked up. Ue wag 
uiucdy and crose, and coald not be induced to 
Intk on the great eubject of the day. Violet Ef- 
flngbhm declared that she did not care how 
many Bunces ware locked up ; nor for how long 
— adding, however, a wish that Mr. Tnrnbull 
himself had been among tbe number of the pris- 
oncrs. Lady Laura was somewhat softer than 
this, andconsented to express pity in Ihc case of 
Mr. Bonce himself; but Pbineei perceived that 
the pilj was awarded to him and not to the saf- 
ferer. Tlie feeling ogninet Mr. Turnboll was at 
ihe present moment so strong among all tbe up- 
per claaseg, that Mr. Bunco ond his brethren 
might have been kept in daranco for a wcet 
without commiseration from them. 

" It is very hard certainly on n man like Mr 
Bnnce," said Lady Laura. 

"Why did not Mr. Bunco stay at home and 
mind hia business ?" said the earl, 

spent the remainder of that day 

'- a resolution that on the 

^rtainlj would speak in tbe 
House. The debate would be resumed on the 
Monday, and he would rise to bia legs an the 
very first moment that it became possible for him 
to do BO. And he would do nothing toward 
preparing a speech ; nothing whatever. On 
this occasion be would tmst entirely to snch 
words 88 might come to bim at the moment ; 
ay, and to such thoughts. Ho had before bur- 
dened his memory with preparations, and the 
very weight of the burden had been loo mncli 
for his mind. He had feared to tmil himself 
to speak, because he had felt that ho was not 
capable of performing the double labor of saying 
his lesson by bean, and of facing the House for 
ihe first time. There should be nothing now 
for him lo remember. His thonghts were full 
of hia subject. He would support Mr. Mildmay'a 
bill with all his eioquEuic, but he would implore 
Mr. Mildmay, and the Home Secretary, and the 
GOTemment generally, to abstain from animos- 
ity against the popnlncc of London, because 
they desired one special boon which Mr. Mild- 
may did not think that it was his duty to givo 
ihum. He hoped that ideas and words would 
come to him. Ideas and words had been fVee 
eogugb with him in the old days of the Dublin 



' debating society. If they failed him naw, ha 
must give the thing up, and go back to Mr. Low. 
On the Monday morning Phineaa uas for two 
hours at the police-court in Westminster, and 
at about one on that day Mr. Bunce was liber- 
ated. When he was brought np before tbe 
magislratB, Mr, Bniicc spoke his mind very free- 
ly as to the usage he liad received, and declared 
liis intention of bringing an action againit ibe 
sei^eant who had detained him. The magis. 
Irate, of course, look the part of ihe police, and 
declared that, froni Ihe evidence of two men 
who were e^iamined, Bnnce had certainly used 
snch violence i[i the crowd as had justified hia 

" I used no violence," said Bnnce. 

" According to your own showing, yon en- 
deavored to make yonr way np to Mr. Turnbull's 
carriaKC," said the magistrate. 

" 1 was close to tbe carriage before the police 

"But yon tried lo force your way round to 
the door." 

" I used no force till a man had me by the 
collar to push me hack; and I wasn't violent, 
not then. I told hira 1 was doing what 1 had a 
right lo do — and it was that as made him hang 



"You we 
do. Yoi 



It doing what you had a right 



iting t 



alone, and t 



to nffccL 

Phiueas, however, was allowed to give ev 
deuce as to his landlord's character, and thi 
Bunce was liberated. But before he went 1 
again swore that (hat should not be the last t 
it, and he totd tbe magistrate that he had bei 
ill-used. When liberated, he was joined by 
dozen sympathizing friends, who escorted him 
home, and among tiiem were one or two litera- 
ry gentlemen, employed oC those excellani pen- 
ny popers, the Peo/'k's Banner and the Ballot 
box. It was their intention [hat Mr, Bunce' 
case should not be allowed 
tbe»e gentlemen made a distinct offer To Fhineil! 
Finn of unbounded popularity during life andoF 
immortality afterward, if be, as a member of 
Parliament, would take Dp Bunco's case with 
vigor, Phineas, not quite understanding the 
nature of the otFer, and not as yet knowing the 
profeasii;in of the gentleman, gave some general 

'■" )Qt strong, Mr. Finn, and we'll 

properly reported. I'm on (lie 
Banner, sir. and I'll answer for that" 

Phineoa, who had been somewhat eager in ex- 
pressing his sympathy with Bunce, and had not 
given very close attention lo the gentleman who 
iddressing him, was still in the dark. The 
nature of the Banner, which tbe gentleman WM 
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iln._^ 

ce'g^H 
of ^ 



n, did ni 







you. 

Not! 



Something ought to be done, certainty," ' 
Pbineas. 

We shall take it np strong," said thegenlle- 
I, "and weshall he happy to have you among 
You'll find, Mr. Finn, that in public life 
e's nothing like having a horgan to bacl; 

Whnlis the most yOu can doin the 'OuBi 
hing, if you're not reported. You're speak- i 
■ 't yo\; - ■ ■ 



that without a horgan, Mr. Finn, 
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the BaAntr, Mr. FLan. Yoa can't 
do better." I 

Then Fhmeaa understood the nnturs of Iho I 
offiir made to him. As tlicf parted, the literary ' 
gentle man gave unrhera hia card. "Mr. Quin- ' 
Ina Slide." So mach was prioted. Then, on ' 
Ithe corner of the card was written, " Bonner j 
lOffice, 137 Fetter Lane." Mr. Qaintne Slide 
was a jeang man, under Chirt;, noc remnrlcable I 
for clean linen, and who always talked of Iha ' 
" 'Oase." But he was a well-known and not 
nndialiuRuiahed member of a powerful class of 
men. He hod been a reporter, and as such 
knew the " 'Ouse " well, and was a writer for 
t^e press. And, though ho talked of '"Oiiscs" 
and "hoi^nna," he wrote good English with 
great rapidity, and was possessed of chat special 
sort of political fervor which shows itself in «, 
Bian'a work rather than in his conduct. Ic was 
Mr. Slide's taste to be an advanced reformer, 
and in all his operations on behalf of the Pea- \ 
pie's Saiaitr he w^ a reformer very much ad- 
vanced. No man could do an article on the 
people's indefeasible rights with more pro- 
noanced vi^rthan Mr. Slide. But it had nev- 
er occurred to him as yet that he ooght to care 
for any thing else than the figbl — than the ad- 
vantage of having a good subject on which to 
write slashing articles. Mr. Slide waa an ener- 
getic but not n thoughtful man ; bnt in his 
tbonghts on politics, as far as they went with 
him, he regarded the wrongs of the people as 
being of infinitely greater value than their rights. 

dail; saying — but simply that he never 
looght about it. Very early in life he had 
i!l«i among "people's friends," and an open- 
the Liberal press hod come in his way. 
k "people's friend " suited the turn of his 
tbition, and he was a "people's friend." It 
ru his business to abuse Government, and to 
express on all occasions an opinion that as a 
matter of course the ruling powers were the 
"people's enemies." Had the ruling powers 
ceased to be the "people's enemies," Mr. Slide's 
1. would have been taken from under his 
But such a catastrophe wns out of the 
in. That eiiccllent old arranBement that 
!ad gone on since demagognes were first invent- 
_ A was in foil vigor. There were the ruling 
powers and there were the people — devils on one 
side and angels on the other — and as lout; as b 
people's friend had a pen in his hand all was 

Phineaa, when ho loft the indiRuant Bunce to 
go among his friends, wallied to the llousethink- 
ing a good deal of what Mr. glide had Said to 
him. The potted peas Committee was again on, 
and he had intended to be in the contmittcc- 
loom by twelve punetually ; bat he had been 
nnable to leave Mr. Bunco in iho lurch, and it 
'was now past one. Indeed, he had, from one 
[Unfortunate circnmslnnce after another, failed 
liitberto in givinp; to the potted peas that Teso- 
loie attention which the subject demanded. On 
■lie present occa.'ion his mind wns full of Mr 
Quinlui fflide and the Peopk'i Banner. ARer 
nl!, was there not something in Mr. Slide's prop, 
odtioii ? He, FhincHB, had come into Parlia- 
ment as it were under the wing of a Government 
pack, nnd his friendships, which Imd been verir 
BDccessfnl, had been made with Ministers, and 



with the friends of Ministers. Ho bad made tip 
his mind to be Whig Ministerial, and to look for 
his profession in that line. Ho hod been spe- 
cially fortified in this ifrselution by his dislike to 
the ballot — which dislike had been the result 
of Mr. Monk's lenehing. Hud Mr. Tumball 
become his friend instead, it may well be thai he 
wodM have liked the ballot. On such subjects 
men must think long, and be sure thnt th^ 
have thought in earnest, before they are justified 
in saying that their opinions ore the results of 
their own thoughts. But now he began to j'b- 
fleet how far this ministerial profession wonid 
suit him. Would it bo much to be a Lord of 
the Treasury, sntgect to the dominion of Mr. 
Ratler? Such lordship and inch subjection 
woold be the result of success. He told himself 
that he was at heart a irue Liberal. Would it 
not be better for him to abandoB the idea of of- 
fice trapimels, and go among ihem on the P^- 
ple'a Bamert A glow of enthnsiasm came over 
him as he thought of it. But what would Vio- 
let Effingham say to the Peoj-lc's Banner and 
Mr. Qiiintns Slide 7 And he would have liked 
the Banner better had not Mr, Slide talked 
about the 'Ousc. 

From the committee-room, in which, alas! he 
took no active part in reference to the potted 
peas, he went down to the House, and was pres> 
ent when the debate was resumed. Not an- 
natnrallj, one speaker after another made some 
allusion to the row in the streets, and the work 
which liod fallen (o the lot of the magistrates. 
Mr. Turnbull had declared that he would vote 
against the second reading of Mr. Mildmaj'sbill, 
and had explained that he would do so because 
he could consent <o no Reform Bill which did 
not include the ballot as one of its measares. 
The debate fashioned itself after this speech of 
Mr. Tumbuli's, and turned again very much 
upon the ballot — although it hud been thought 
that the late debate had settled that question. 
One or two of Mr. Tnmhnirs fallowers declared 
that they also would vote against the bill — of 
couT^ as not going far enough ; and nne or two 
gentlemen from the Conservativo benches ex- 
tended a spoken welcome to these new col- 
leagues. Then Mr. Fnlliser got np and address- 
ed the House for an hour, scrupling bard to 
bring back the real subject, and Co make the 
House uudentiaud that the ballot, wiiether pood 
or bad, had been knocked on the head, and that 
members had no right at the present moment to 
consider anv thing but the expediency or inex- 
pediency of so much Reform as Mr. Mildmay 
presented tc them in the present bill. 

Phineas was determined to spook, and to speak 
on ihi" evening if he could cntch the Speaker's 
eye. Again the scene before him was going 
round before him ; again things became dim, 
and again he felt his blood healing hard at his 
heart. Bnt things were not so bad with him as 
theyhnd been before, becaase he had nothingio 
remember. He hardly knew, indeed, what h^ 
intended to say. He had an idea that he was 
desirous of joining in earnest support of the meas- 
ure, with a vehement protest against the injns. 
tice which had been done u> the people in gener- 
al, and to Mr. Bunco in particular. Ho had 
flmily resolved that no fear of losing favor with 
the Government should induce him to hold his 
tongue as to the Bttnciam cro.A'i*.*- "S^SHwa. 
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than do so liQ woold certainly " kd among theni " 
at the Batmer office. 

He stui'ted up, wildly, when Mr, Pal1i«er had 
completed his speech ; but the Sjieaker's eye, 
not unnaturally, had traveled to the other side 
of the HouAC, aud tliere was a Tory of the old 
school upon hie 1^ — Mr. Western, the member 
for East BarseWbire, one of the gallant few who 
dared to vote agninut Sir Robert Peel's bill for 
repealing the Corn Tjkws in IBiG. Mr. Western 
spoke nith a alow, ponderous, uiiimpi-essive, bat 
v«ry audible voice, for sume twenty minutes, dis- 
daining to malie rafercnce to Mr. Tumbull and 
his politics, but [>leBding against any Reform, 
with all the old Brgumenle. Phineiis did noC 
hear A word that he said; did not attempt to 
hear. He was keen in his reiolntion to moke 
another attempt at the Speaker's eye, and at ihe 
present moment was thinking of that, and of that 
only. He did not even give himself a moment's 
reflection as to what bis own speech should be. 
He would dash at it and take hii chance, rc- 
Holved that at least be would not fail in courage. 
Tiriee he was on his legs before Mr. Western had 
finished his slaw harangue, and twiee ho was 
compelled to reseat himself, thinking that he had 
snbjneled himself to ridicule. Al Inst the mem- 
ber for East Barset sat down, and Phineas was 
conscious that he had lost a moment or two in 
presenting himself again lo the Speaker- 
He hold bis ground, however, though he saw 
that be hod various rivala for the right of speech. 
He held his ground, and was instantly aware that 
ha had g^'ned hia point. There was a slight 
|iause, and as some other urgent member did not 
reseat himaelf, Phineas heard the president of 
ill nl august assembly c^all upon himself to address 
[he House. The thing was now lo be done. 
There he was with the House ofCommons at his 
feet — a crowded House, bound to be his nnditora 
as long as he ahould think lit lo address (hem, 
and reporters by tens-and twenties in the gallery 
ready and eager to let the conntry know what 
theyonng member for LooghBhane woold say in 
(his his maiden speech. 

Phineas Finn had sundry gifts, n powerful and 
pleasant voice, which he had learned to modalate, 
a liandsome preaenee, and a certain natural 
mixture of modesty and self-reliance, which 
would certiiinly protect bim from the fanlls of 
arroftance and pomposity, and which perhaps 
miKht carry him ihrough the perils of hia new 
position. And he had also the great advantage 
of friends in the Honae who were anxious that 
he should do well. But he had not that gift of 
slow blood which on the former occasion would 
have enabled him to remember his prepared 
speech, and which would now have placed all his 
own resoarces within his own reach. He began 
with the expression of an opinion that every 
true rofortncr oaght to accept Mr. Mildmay's bill, 
even if it were accepted only as an inatallment— 
hnt before he had got through these aenlcnces, 
he became painfully conscious that ho was repent, 
ing his own words- 
He was che«rcd almost from the oatsel, and 
yet he knew as he went on that he was failing. 
He had certain argnmenis at hia fingers' enda— 
points with which he was, in truth, so familiar 
that he need hardly have troubled himself to ar- 
range ihem for special ase — and he forgot even 
these. Be fbutid that he was going on with one 



platitude after another aa'Io the benefit of Be- 
forai, in a manner that would have stiamod him 
six or seven yoara ago at a debating club. He 
pressed on, fearing that words would fail him 
altogether if he paused; but he did in truth 
speak vary much too fast, knocking hia words 
together BO that no reporter could properly catch 
them. But he had nothing to say for the bill 
except what hundreds had aaid before, and 
hundreds would say again. Still ho waa cheer- 
ed, and slill he went on ; and as he became I 
more and more consciousof his fnilure there grew | 
upon bim the idea^ the dangerous hope, that be ' 
might still save himself from ignominy by the 
oloquence of hia invective against the police. 

He tried it, and anccceded thoroughly in 
mating the House understand that he waa very 
angry — but he sncceeded in nothing else. Be 
could not catch the words to express the thoughts 
of bis mind. He could not explain lijs idea 
that the people out of the House had as much 
right to espreas their opinion in favor of the 
ballot as members in the House had lo express 
theirs against it; and that animosity had been 
shown to the people by the aathorilies because 
they had so expressed their opinion. Then he 
attempted to tell the story of Mr. Bunco in a 
light end airy way, failed, and sat down in the 
middle of it. Again he was eheered by all 
around him — cheered as a new member is usual- 
ly cheered — and in the midst of the cheer would 
liBvo blown out his brains bad there been a pistol 
there ready for such an operation. 

That hour with him was very bad. He did | 
not know how lo get up and go awi^, or hpw to I 
keep his place. For some lime he sat with hjs 
hat off, forgetful of his privilege of wearing it ; 
and then put it on hnrriodly, as though the fact 
of his not wearing it must have been observed 
by every body. At last, at about two, the de- 
bate was adjourned, and then as he wiis slowly 
leaving the House, thinking how he might creep 
away without companionship, Mr. Monk took 
him by the arm. 

"Are you going to walk?" said Mr. Monk. 

"Yes," said Phineas; "I shall walk," 

"Thanwemaygo togetherasfarasPallMall. 
Come along." Pbineaa had no means of ea. 
cape, and left the House, hanging ou Mr. Monk's 
arm, without a word. Sordid Mr. Monk speak 
till they wero out in Palace Yard. " It ivaa not 
much amiss," said Mr. Monk; "but you'll do 
better than that yet." 

"Mr. Monk," said Phineas, "I have made an 
ass of myself ao thoroughly, lb at there will atony 
rate be this good result, that I shall never make 
on ass of myself again after the same fashion." 

" Ah ! — I thoaghl you had some such feeling 
as that, and therefore I was determined to speak 
to yon. Ton may be sore, Finn, that I do not 
care to flatter you, and I think you ought to 
know that, as far as I am able, I tcitl tell you 
the truth. Your speech, whirh was certainty 
nothing great, was about on a par with other 
maiden speeches in the House of Commons. 
Toa have done yourself neither goodjor harm. 
Nor was I desirable that yon nhoul^ My ail- 
vice lo you now is, never to avoid speaking on 
any subject that interests yon, but never to speak 
for above throe minutes till yon find yourself 
as much at home on your le^ aa yon are when 
sittinR. But do not suppose that you havs made 
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CHAPTER XSVn. 

[ IAdt Laubii Kknnedt heard two sceonnta 
t hei fiiend's speecb — and boch from men who 
htd been presenC Her hasband was in hii 
place, in accordance with his constant practice, 
and Lord Brentford had been seated, perhaps 
nuTortnaataly, In the Poctb' gallery. 

" And joQ think it was a Mlare ?" Lady 
Laura said to her husband. 

"It certainty was not a success. There vaa 
nothing particular tihoni it. Tbtra was a good 
deal nf it jon conld hnrdly hear." 

After that she got the morning newspaper*, 
and turned with great interest to the report. 
Phlaeaj! Finn had been, as it were, adopted by 
her as her own political offspring — or at any 
r&te as her political godchild. She hod made 
prodiises on his behalf to Tarious personages of 
nigh potitieitl standing — to her father, to Mr. 
>fonk, to the Duke of St. Bungay, and even to 
Mr. Hildmay himself. She had tlioroughly in- 
tended that Phincaa Finn should be a political 
BBCCesB from the first ; and, since her marriage, 
she had, I think, been more intent apon it than 
before. Perhaps there naa a feeling on ber 
part that having wronged him in one way, she 
would repay him in another. She had become 
so eager for big gnccess — far awhile scorning Co 
CDQceal her fbeling—thot her husband had un- 
conuionaly begun to entertain a ilislike to her 
e'^trness. We know how quickly women sr- 
nve at an nndcrstanding of the feelings of those 
with whom they live ; and now, on that very 
oecaaion. Lady Laura perceived that her hus- 
band did not lake in good part her anxiety on 
behalf of her friend. She saw that it was so as 
she turned over the newspaper looking for the 
report of the speBCh., It was given in six. lines, 
and at the end of it there was an intimation — 
cxpTessod in the shape of advice — that tlio^onng 
orator had better speak more slowly if he wuhed 
lo be efficacious either with the House or with 

" He seems to have been cheered a good' deal," 
utid Lady Lanra. 

"All members are cheered at their first 
speech," said Mr.Kcnnedy. 

"I've no doubt be'U do well yet," said Lady 

" Very likely," said Mr. Kennedy, Then he 
lamed to bis newspaper, and did not take his 
eyes off it as long ns his wife remained with him. 

Later in the day Lady Laara saw her father, 
and Miss Effingham was with her at the time. 
Lord Brentford said something which Indicated 
that he had beard the debate on the previona 
erening, and Lady Lanra instantly began to ask 
him about Phincas. 

" The less said the belter," was the carl's reply. 

"Do yoq mean that it was so bad as that?" 
asked Lad^ Laura. 

"It was not lery bad at lirst — tliough indeed 
nobody eonid say it was leiy good. But he got 
bimseir into a mew about the police and the 
magistrates before be had done, and nothing but 
the kindly fei-iing alwayt shown to a Qnt effort 



sated him from being eonghed down." Lady 
Laura had not a word more lo say about Fhinewi 
to her father \ but, woman.lihe, she resolved thai 
she would not abandon him. How many flnii 
failures in the world have been the preoursore 
of ultimate success! "Mildmay will low bis 
bill," said tile carl, sorrowfully. "Thoro does 
not teem to he a doubt about that." 

"And what will you all do?" asked Lady 

"We must go to the country, I suppose." sold 
the earl. 

"What is the nse? You can't have a mure 
Li1>cral bouse than yon hare now " said Lady 

"We may hare one lois Liberal — or rather 
less lladica! — with fewer men to support Miv 
Turnbnll. I do not ace what else wo can do. 
They say that there are no less than iwoniy. 
seven men on onr side of the House who will 
either vote with Turn hull against us, or will de- 
cline to vols at nil " 

" Every one of them ought to lose his seat," 
said Lady Laura. 

"But what can we do? How. is the Queen '< 
Govorninent to ha carried on?" Wo all know 
the sad earnestness nvhich impressed iMolf on 
the earl's brow as he asked these momentous 
questions. '>I dun't suppose that Mr. TurnbuU 
can form a Ministry." 

"With Mr. Daubeny as whipper-in, perliapi 
he might," said Lady Laura. 

"And will Mr. Finn lose his aeal?" askod 
Violet Effingham. 

" Most pi'obably," said the earl. " Ho only 
got it by an accident." 

" You mnst And liini n seat somewhere in En- 
gland, " said Violet. 

"That might be diffieull," said the earl, 
who then left the room, t 

The two women remained togothor for some 
quarter of an hour before they spoke Bgaiti. 
Then Lady Laura said someihing about ber 
brother. " If there bo b dissolutiuu, I hope 
Oswald will stand for Loughton." Luuglium 
was a borough close'io Saulsby, in which, ■> to- 
garded Its political interests. Lord Brentford »ai 
supposed to have con side rable influence. Totbll 
Violet said nothing. "It is quite tima," contin- 
ued Lady Laura, " that old Mr. Standish should 
give way. He has had the scat for twenty-five 
years, and has never done nnf thing, and ho sel- 
dom goes to tbe House now." 

" He is not your uncle, is he P" 

" No; he is papa's cousin; hut he is ever so 
much older than papa ; nearly eighty, 1 b«- 

" Would not that be juil the place for Mr. 
Finn?" said Violet. 

Then Lady Laura became very ■criou). 
" Oswald would of course have a better right to 
it than any body else." 

'■Bnt would Lord Chlltcm go Into Pnrlla- 
mcnt ? I have lioard him declare tliat he would 

" If tre could get papa to ask him, I think ha 
would change bin mind," aald Luly Laura. 

There was again silence for a few momenn, 
after which Violet returned to ibo original aub- 
jecl of her convenalion. "It would be a thou- 
sand pities thai Mr. Finn should b« turned «Bfc 
into theooLd. DotCv^OMilMi.wiT' 
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" I, for one, shonld bo very Borrj." 
" So should I — and the more bo from what 
Lord Brentford says About hii> not speaking well 
Inst uighl. I don't think that it is very mnch of 
na accomplish ment for a gentleman to apeak 
well. Mr. Turnbull, I gapposp, speaks well ; 
itud ibcy Bay that that horrid man, Mr. Eonteen, 
utn talk by the hour I0({etlier. 1 don't think 
that it shows a man to be clever nl all. But I 
beliero Mr. Finn wonld do it, if he set Jiis mind 
it> it, and I shull think it a great shame if they 

" It would depend very much, I soppose, od 
Lord Tulla." 

"I don't know any thing about Lord Tulla," 
said Violet ) " but I'm quile sure that he might 
have Loughtoii, if wc managD it properly. Of 
course Lord Chiltem should have it if he wants 
it, but I don't think he will sland in Mr. Finn's 

I afraid it's oat of the question,'' said 
Lndy Laura, gravely. "I'apa thinks so much 
about the borough," Tho I'eadcr will remem~ 
bor that botb Lui'd Brentford and his daogbter 
wore thorough reformcra ! The use of a liitlo 
borough of his ' 

a great peer. 

"Those difHculI things have always 
lalfaed of for a. long while, and then they bc.come I pleased, 
easy," said Violet. " I balieve if jou were to 
propose to Mr. Kennedy to give all liia properly 
to the Gharch MiE<sionaries and emigrate lo 
New Zealand, he'd begin to consider it seriously 
a^r a time." 

"I shall not try, at any rate," 

"Because vou dan't want to go lo New Zea- 
land; but you might try about Loughlon for 
poor Mr. Finn." 

" Violet," said Lady Lanrii, after a moment's 

use — anishe spoke sharply — "Violet, I be- 

ve you Bra in lovo with Mr. Finn," 

" That's just like yon, Lanra." 

"I never made such an accusation against 
yon before, or against any body else that I can 
remember. But 1 do bej^in to believe that you 
are in love with Mr. Finn." 

"Why shouldn't I be in love tvirli him, if I 
like?" 

"I said nothing about tbalj only he has 
not got a penny." 

"But t have, my dear." 

"And I doubt whether von have any reason 
fur supposing that he is in love with you." 

"That wonld be my affair, my dear," 

"Then you are in lovo with him?" 

"That is my affair also. 



lite settled ; but ^| 
im once during ^H 



"Indeed ihe did." 

" And what did you 

" I told her that it. was not quite 
(bat as I bad only spolien to " 
the last two tears, aud then for not mora than 
half a minuli, and as I wasn't sure whether I 
knew him by sight, and as I had reason to sup- 
pose lie didn't know my name, there migbt, per- 
haps, be a del^ of a week or two before the 
thing came otf! Then she flounred out of the 



hold my 



whether I think 

" I don't tell you to hold your tongac, and I 
don't ask you what you think nbout the match. 
Yon arc quite welcome, to talk as ranch about 
me as yon please ; but as to Mr. Phineas Finn, 
you have no business to think any thing." 
"I shouldn't talk to any body butiyoursclf." 
" I am growing to he qnile indifferent as to 
what ]icDple say. Lady Baldock asked me the 
other day whether I was proing to throw myself 
away on Mr. Laurence Filzgibbon." 



"But what made her ask about Mr. Filzgib- 
bon?" 

. " Somebody had been hoaxing her. I am 
beginning to think that Augusta does it for htr 

[irivnte amusement. If so, I shull think mora 
lighly of my dear cousin than I have hilherto 
done. Bui, Laura, as yon have mode a simi- 
lar aecnsation against me, and as I can not get 
out of it with you as I do with my aunt, I 
must ask you to hear my protestation. I am 
not in love with Mr. Phineas Finn. Ileaven 
help me; as far ns I can tell, I am not in lore 
with any one, and never shall be." Lady Laura 
looked pleased. "Do you know," continued 
Violet, " that I think I could be in love with 
Mr, Phineas Finn, if I could be in love with 
any body." Then Lady Laura looked dis- 
" ""' "In ibe Erst place, he is a gemie- 
man, coniinned Violet, "liien he is a man 
of spirit. And then he has not too much spirit 
— not that kind of spirit which makes some men 
think that they arc the finest things going. 
His manners are perfect — not Chesterfieldian, 
and yet never offensive. He tierer browbeats 
any one, and never toadies' any one. lie knows 
1iow to live easily with men of all rnnks, with- 
out nny appearance of claiming a special scatas 
for himself. If he were mode AreltbiBbop of 
Canterbury lo-morrow, I believe he vould set- 
tle down into lite place <^ the first subject in 
I'he land without arrogance, and without false 
shame." 

" Yon are bis eulogist with a venceance." 
" I am bis ouiogiat i but I am not in love 
with him. If he were to ask me to be his wife 
to-morrow, I should be distressed, and.should re- 
fuse him. If he were to marry my dearest friend 
in the world, I should tell him lo kiss me and 
be my brother. As to Mr. FhineasFinn — those 
are my sentinniiits," 

" What you say is verr odd." 
"Why odd?" 

" Simply because mine are the same." 
"Are they the same? I once thought, Lau- 
ra, that yon did love him ; that you meant to 
be his wife." 
I Lady Laura sat for awhile without making 
any reply lo this. She sat with her elbow on 
the table and with her face leaning on her hand, 
thinking how far it would tend to her comfort 
if she spoke in true confidence. Violet during 
the time never took her eyes from her friend's 
face, bat remained aitcnt as though waiting for 
an answer. She had been very explicit as to 
her feelings. Would Laura Kennedy be equally 
explicit ? l^he was too clever to forget that aueji 
plainness of speech would be, mnst be more ■ 
difDcuU to Lnily Laura than to herself. Lady 
Laura wns a married wontan; but she Celt that 
her friend would have been wrong to spnreb for 
secrets, unless she were ready to tell her 
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incb feeling which made 



IB pnibabi;' 
uly Laura speak 

" Sol did, nearly — " EsidLaJy Lnura; "very 

arly. ¥■>□ tolil mo jasc now that yoii liuJ 

money, and could therefore do as yon pleased. 

I bad no money, and could not do as I pleased." 

" Aod jon Itild mo also that I had uo reo^jn 

for thinkiag ibat he cared for me." 



to the bedroom, if he were kupi 
" Damn the old jjentlemaii," said 
wrath; and the mwd-serviim 



"Did I? Well- 
"ledidra 



;forra 



hoh 

U "" 



" He told yi 

"Yea — he told me so." 

"And how did you answer bim?" 

" I hod that very morning bocoma engaged lo 
Hr. Kennedy. That waH my answer." 

"And what did he any when you told him?" i 

"I do not know. I can not remember. But] 
be behaved vary well." 

" And now— if he were to love me, yon would | 
grndge me bii lore?" 

"Not for that reason — not if I know myself. ' 
Oh no ! I would not be so salfch as that." 

"For wha't reason then?" 

" Because I look upon it as written in heaven 
that you art! to be Oswald's wife." 

" Heaven's writings then are false," said Vio- 
let, getting ap and walking away. 

In the mean time Phineas was very wretched 
at home. When he reached his lodgings after 
Isavine the House — after his short conversation 
with Mr. Monk — bo tried to comfort himself 
with wbat that gentleman had said to him. 
For awhile, while be woe walking, there had 
been some comfort in Mr. Monk's words. Mr. 
Monk had much experience, and doubtless knew 
what be was snyinij — and there might yet be 
hope. Bnt all this hope faded away when 
Fbtneas was in his own rooms. There came 
upon him, ai he looked round them, an idea that 
ho had no business lo be in Farlinment, ibat he 
impostor, liiAl he was going about the 
rarld undEr folee pretenses, and thai he would 

rer set himself aright, even unto himself, till 
had gone through aume terrible act of bumil- 

'an. He had been a cheat even to Mr. Quin- 
Slide of the Banner, in accepting an tnvita- 
aiBong tbem. He bad been a 
cheat to Lady Laura, in that he had induced 
her 10 think tbat ho was Gt to live with her. 
He was a cheat to Violet Efflngbam, in assum- 
ing that he was capable of making himself agree- 
able to her. He was a cheat to Lord Cbiltem 
when riding bis horses, and pretending to be a 
proper associate for a man of fortune. Why — 
what WHS hia income? Wbaih« birth? What 
his proper position? And now he had got the 
reward which all cheats deserve. Then he 
went to bod, and as he lay there he tliought of ] 
Mai7 Flood Jones. Had ho pliglited his troth 
to Mary, and then have worked like a slave 
under Mr. Low's auspices, he would not have 
.teen a cheat. 

he had hardly been 



would come 
long wailing. 
Phincos in 
beard him ee, 

lu about twenty minutes he v 
sitting-room, with his slippen on and in his 
dressing-gown. SuBi^ring under the circom- 
staneOB of such an emergency, how is any man 
to go through the work of dressing and washing 
wiih proper exactness ? As to the prayers which 
he said on that moroing, I think tbat no question 
should be asked. He came out with a black 
cloud on his brow, and with bis mind half made 
up to kick Mr. Clarkson out of iho room. Mr. 
Clarkson, when ho saw him, moved his cbin 
round within his wbite cravnt, as was a custom 
with him, and put his thomb and forefinger on 
his lipa, and then shook bis head. 

" Very bad. Mi'. Finn ; very bad indeed j very 
hod, ain't it?" 

" Ton coming here in this way at all times in 
the day is very bad," said PMneos. 

" And where would you have me go? WonlJ 
you like to see me down in the lobby of tbe 
House ?" 

"To tell youllie truth, Mr. Clarkson, I don't 
want to see yon anywhere." 

"Ah, yea; I dare say 1 And that's what 
you call honest, being a Parliament gont 1 Yuu 
had my money, and then you lelt me you duu't 
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aiil she, " there's that gontle- 

"What gentleman?" 
"The old gentleman." 

Then Phineas knew that Mr. Ckrtson was in 
his sitting-room, and thul bo would not leave it 
\ till he bed seen the owner of the room. Nov, 
B pretty sure that Mr. Clarkson [ 



had your money," said I'hinens, 
" But let motellyoD," continued Mr. Clarkson, 
"that 1 want lo see yon — and shall go on see- 
ing you till the money is paid. " 

"I've not had ftny of your money," said 
Phineas. 

Mr. Clarkson again twitched bit chin about 
on the top of hia cravat and smiled. "Mr. 
Finn," said be, showing the bill, "is that your 

"""Ye^itU." 

"Then I want my money." 

'■ I liRve no money to give yon." 

" Do be punctual, now. Why ain't yon punc- 
tual? I'd do any thing for you if you were 
punctual. I would, indeed." Mr. Clarkson, as 
ho said this, sat down in the chair which bad 
been placed for aur hero's breakfast, and entente 
a slice off tbe loaf, began to butler it with great 
composure. 

"Mr. Clarkson," said Phineas, "I can not 
ask you to breakfast hero. I am engaged." 

" I'll just take a bit of bread and buitar all 
the same," said Clarkson. " Where do you get 
your butter? Now I could lell you a woman 
who'd give it you cheaper and a deal better 
than Ibis. This is all lard. Shall I send her 

yon?" 

"No," said Fhinea-i. There was no tea 
ready, and ihercfore Mr. Clarkaon emptied the 
milk into a cap and drank it. " After this,'' 
said Phineas, " I must beg, Mr. Clarkson, that 
you will never come to my room any more. I 
shall not be at home to yon." 

" The lobby of the House is (he same thing 
to me," said Mr. Clarkson. "They know mo 
there well. I wish you'd be punctual, and then 
we'd be the best of friends." After that Mr. 
Clarkson, having finished his bread and butier, 
took bis leave. 
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^^B Tub debute on thu bill was prolanged during 

^^F ihe wbolc of that week? Lord Brentford, wlio 
^^f lnved his Beat in the Cabinet and the glorj of 
^H l)eing a Minieier, better even than he loved his 

^V_ liorouKb, had taken a. g]oomy estimate when be 
^1 * spoke of tweuty-geTGil defaulters, and of the bill 
ag certainly lost. Men who were better ablB 
than he to make eslinialea — the Bomeeas and 
FitiEibbons on eitch side of the Honse, and 
above all, the Ratlers and BobvE — produced lists 
from day to Jay wbieh varied now by three 
oamea in one direction, then by two in another, 
and wbich fluctuated at last by anits only. They 
all coDcurrad in declaring that it would be a 
YBTj near division. A great olTort was made to 
close the dobate on tho Friday, but it failed, and 
the full tide of speech was carried on till the 
following Monday. On that morning PhiocaB 
heard Mr. Ratlci declare at tho club that, as far 
as his judgment went, the dirtaion at that mo- 
ment was a fair subject for h bet. " Thcro are 
twonten doubtful in the House," said Mi.Rat- 
ler, "and if one rotes on one side and one on 
the other, or if neither Tote at all, it will be a 
tie," Mr. Roby, however, Iha Whipon theotliBr 
. side, was quite sure that one at least of these 
gientlemen would go into his lobby, and that the 
Other would not go into Mr. Ratler'a lobby. I 
am inclined to think that the town was general- 
ly inclined to pat more confidenco in the accura- 
cy of Mr. Roby than in that of Mr. Ratler ; and 
among betting men there cert^nly was a point 
given by tliose who backed the Conservatives. 
Tbe odds, however, were lost, for on the division 
the nnmbcra in the two lobbies were equal, and 
the Speaker gave his casting vole in favor of the 
Government. I^ebill ivaa read a second time, 
and was tost, as a matter of course, in reference 
lo any subsequent action. Mr. Roby declared 
that even Mr. Mildmay conid not £o on with 
nothing but the Speaker's vote to support him. 
Mr. Mildmay had no doubt felt that he could 
net go on with his bill from the moment in 
vhichMr. Tumbull had declared his opposition ; 
bnt he conld not with propriety withdraw it in 
deference to Mr. TnmhuU's opinion. 

Daring the week Pliinens had had his hands 
snfflcientiy full. Twice he had gone to the pot- 
ted peaa inquiry ; hat he had been at tbe office 
•i( the Peopl^i Banner more often than that. 
Bunce had been very resolute in Ids determina- 
.'tion to bring an action against the police for 
false imprisonment, even though he spent every 
shilling of his savings in doing Eo, And when 
his wife, in the presence of Pliineas, begged thnt 
by-gones might be by-gooes, reminding him that 
spilled milk could not be recovered, he called her a 
mean-spirited woman. Then Mrs. Bancs wept 
a flood of tears, and told her favorite lodger that 
for her ail comfort in this world was over. 
"Drat the reformers, I say. And 1 wish there 
was no Parliament; so 1 do. What's the use 
of all the voting, when it means nothing but 
dty bread and cress words F" Phinenn by no 
means eaconraged his landlord in his tiiigiuus 
spirit, advising him rather to keep his money in 
his pocket, and leave the flgbling of the battle to 
the colnmns of the Banner — which would fight 
E any rate, with economy. Bnt Bonce, 
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though lie delighted 

an unfortnnatc readit 

Qniotos Slide, would have his action ol law ; in 

which resolution Mr. Slide did, 1 fear, encournge 

him behind the hack of hia bottcrfriend, Phineas 

Phineas went with Bunce to Mr. Low's 
chambers— for Mr. Low had in some way be- 
come acquainted with the law-stationer's jour- 
neyman — and tliere some vety good advice was 
given. " Have yon asked vonrself what is yonr 
object, Mr. Bunce ?" said Mr. Low. Mr. Bunce 
declared that he had asked himself that ques- 
and bod answered it. His object was re- 
. "In the shape of compensation lo yoar- 
self," suggested Mr. Low, Sa; Mr. Bunce 
t admit tliat he personally required any 
ition. Tho n^dress wanted was puniah- 
lo tho man. " Is it for vengeance ?" ask- 
ed Mr. Low, No ; it was not for ■vengeance, 
Mr. Bunce declared. "It ought not to be," 
continued Mr, Low; "because, thoogh yon 
think that the man exceeded in his duty, you 
feel that he was doing so through on per- 
£0Qal ill-will to yourself," 

What I want is, to have the fellows kept in 
their proper places," said Mr. Bnace. 

"Exactly; and therefore these things, when 
they occur, are mentioned in the press and in 
Parliament, and Ihe attention of a Secrelary of 
called to them. Thank God, we dont 
^ry mnch of that kind of thing in 

ybe we shall hare more if we don't look 

alyrays are looking lo it,"' said Mr. 
Low — looking to it voiy carefully. Bat I don't 
think any thing is to be done in that way by in- 
dictment Hgaitist a single man, whoso rondact 
has been already approved by (he magistrates. 
If you want notoriety, Mr. Bonce, and don't 
" "'"d what yon pay for it ; or have got anybody 
to pay for it; then indeed — " 
Tliere ain't nobody to pay for it," said 
ce, waxing angry. 

Then I certainly should not pay for it my- 
self if I were you," said Mr. Low. 

: was not to be coanseled ant of 
When he was out in the square 
with Phineas ho expressed great anj^r against 
Mr. Low, " He don't know what patriotism 
said the lawGcrivener. "And then he 
talks tome aboat notoriety I It has always been 
he same way with 'em. If a man shows a 
ipark of public feeling, it's all hambition. I don't 
want no notoriety. I wants to earn my broad 
peaceably, and to be let alone when I'm about 
ly own business. I pays rates for the police 
} look after rogues, not to haul folks abont and 
ick 'cm up for days and niglits, who is a-doing 
'hat they has alegal right to do." After thai, 
lance went to hia attorney, to the great detri- 
ipnt of the business at tbe stationer's shop, and 
'liinens visited the office of tbe Ptople's Banner. 
There he wrote n leading article aboat Banee's 
cose, for which he was in due time lo be paid a 
guinea. After all, the Fioplf'r Banna' might 
do more for him in this way than ever would be 
done by I'arliHment. Mr. Slide, however, and 
another gentleman at the Banner office, much 
older than Mr. Slide, who announced himself as 
the actual editor, were unxious that Phincu 
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tM hinuGlf of hit heterodox polilicnl 
resolutions aboui the ballot. It wns not thiit 
they cured much ahoM hia own opinianf ; and 
when Fbiucas attempted to argue with the edit- 
or on the Dietics of the ballot, ttie editor put him 
down Tery ahoctly. " We go in for it, Mr. 
Finn, " he said. If Hr. Finn would go in for it 
loo, the^itor seemed lo think that Mr. Finn 
might make himself very useful at the Bajmer 
office. Fhiueos stoutly mainttiiued that this 
wai impossible, and was therefore driven to con- 
fine hi* articles in the service of the people to 
those open subjocts on which his opinions agreed 
with those of the Peaple't Banner. This was 
bU second arlide, and the editor seemed to 
thmk that, backward as he was about tbu ballot, 
tie was too useful an aid ta bo thrown nside. 
A member of Partiament is not now ell that he 
once, but atill ibere is a prestige in the let- 
affixed to bis name which makes him loom 
larger in tha eyes of the world than other men- 
Get into Parliament, if it be but for the borough 
of Lot^hshane, and the Pei^lt's Ba-nBen all 
ronnd will be glad of your asBistance, as will 
alio companies limited and unlimited to a very 
tnarrelouB extent, Phineas wrote his article 
ftsd promised (o look in again, and so they went 
1. Mr. Quintus Slide conlinned to assure him 
1st A " horgan " was [ndispensable to bim, and 
hineas began to accommodate his ears to the 
[fannd which had at lltsl been bo disagreeable. 
He fonnd that his acquaintance, Mr. Slide, had 
Ideas of his own as to getting into the 'Oiise at 
MSie fntnre time. " I always look upon the 
'Ouio aa my oyster, and 'ore's my sword," said 
lb. Slide, brandishing an old quill pen. "And 
I feel that if once there I could get along. I 
do indeed. What is it a man wants? It's only 
jiluck, thai he shouldn't funk because a 'ondred 
other men are looking at him." Then Pliinena 
a^ed him whether he bad any idea of a con- 
Btiinency, to which Mr. Slide replied that ha 
bod no absolutely formed intention. Many 
boroughs, however, would doubtless be set free 
from arisuicratic influence by the redistribulion 
of seats which must take place, as Mr. Slide de- 
clared, at any rate in the next session. Then 
he named the borough of Loughton ; and Phin- 
eas Finn, thinking of Saulaby, thinking of the 
eari, thinkingj:if Lady Laura, and thinking of 
Violet, walked away diagusted. Would it not 
be better that the quiet town, clustering close 
roand the walls of Uaulsby, should remain as it 
WBs, than that it sboald bo pollnlod by the prea- 
fmce of Mr. Qnintus Slide? 

On Uie last day of the debate, at a few mo- 
menta before four o'clock, Phineas encountered 
another terrible misfortune. Ho had been at 
(he patted peas since twelve, and hnd on this 
targed two or three commlsaarial of- 
17 tightly with qncBtions fespccting 
igea and potatoes, and hnd asked whether 
officers on board a certain ship did not al- 
vv* eat presen-ed asparagus while the men 
llad not even a benn. I fear that he had been 
put up to this business by Mr. Quintus Slide, 
and that he made himself nasly. There was, 
however, so much nnstincss of the kind going, 
that his little effort made no great difference. 
The Conservative memhars of the Committee, 
on whose side of the House the inquiry had 
onginaied, did not scrnpto to lay all manner of 



charges to officers whom, were they thomselvot 
in power, tbey would be bound to snpport and 
would support with all their energies. About 
a quarter before four the membcTi of the Com- 
mittee had dismissed their last witness for the 
day, being deiiriouG of not losing their chance 
of seats on so important an occasion, and hur- 
ried down into the lobby, so that they might en- 
ter the House before prayetv. Pliineas hero 
was buttoned -holed by Barrington Erie, who 
said something to him oa to the approacbintt 
division. They were standing in front rfAp 
door of the House, almost in the middle rf'tho 
lobby, with a crowd of members round them, 
on a spot which, as frequenters know, is hollow- 
ed ground, and must not be trodden by 
strangers. lie was in tiie act of answering Eric, 
when bo was touched on the arm, and on tam- 
ing toonil, saw Mr. Clarkson. " About that 
little bill, Mr. Finn," said the borriblo man, 
iDrniog bis cbin round over his white cravat. 
"They always tell mo at your lodgings that you 

explaining to Mr. Clarkson with gentle rtotonce 
that he must not stand there, that he must if<i 
aaids into one of the cornora. "I know all 
that," said Mr. Clarkson, retreating. "Of 
course I do. But what is a man to do when a 
gent won't see him at home ?" Mr. Clnrkson 
stood aside in his comer quietly, giving the po- 
liceman no occasion for farther action against 
him; but in retreating he spoke loud, and 
there was a. lull of voices around, and twenty 
members at least hod heard what had been said. 
Phineas Finn no doubt hnd his prlvilogc, but 
Mr. Clarksoif was determined that the prifi- 
lej;e sbonld avail him as little as uoisiblu. 

It was very hard. The real ofTander. the 
Lord of the Treosnry, the peer's son, with a 
thousand a year paid by the connlry, was ool 
treated with this cruel persecution. Phinaos 
had in truth never taken a farthing from any 
one but his father ; and tbough doubtless he 
owed something at this moment, he had no cred- 
itor of his own that waa even angry with him. 
As the world goes he was a clear man, but for 
this debt of his friend Filigibbon. Ho left 
Barrington Erie in the lobby, and hurried into 
the House, blushing up to the eyes. He looked 
for Fitzgibbon [n his place, bnt the Lord of the , 
Treasury was not as yet there. Doubtless he 
would bo thorn for the division, and I'hinoos re- 
solved that he would speak a bit of his mind ba- 
fore he let his friend out of his sight. 

There were some groat speeches mode on that 
evening. Mr. Grealiam delivered nn oration 
of which men said that it would be known in 
England as long as there were any wordu re- 
maining of English eloquence. In it ho taunt- 
ed Mr. Tumbull with being s recreant to the 
people, of whom he called himioir *o often the 
champion. But Mr. Tnmhull was not in the 
least moved. Mr. Gtesham know well nnougli 
that Mr. Tumbull was ool ID be muvvrl )iy any 
words; but the words were not the Icni lelllng 
to the House and to Iho country. Men, who 
heard it, aaid that Hr. Gresham forgot hlmaalf 
in that speech, forgot his parly, forgot liia strat- 
egy, fiirgot his long-drawn schemes, even h'' 
love nf applause, and thought only of hi* eaua 
Mr. Danbeny rp]ilieil to him with equal jtcnluL . 
and with ecinul ikill, U luA. -xVAx oo^ii.'ti. 'tyuov. 
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Mr. Gl'eiiliam had aakod for the approbation of 
uU prmenl and of bU future reformers. Mr. Ditu- 
bouy (lenicd him bolh, Ihs one because ho would 
not succeed, and the other because he would 
not base deserved aucceaa. Then Mr. Mild- 
may mads Ilia reply, getting up at about three 
o'clock, and nllensd n prayer — a futile prayer — 
that this his laat work on behalf of hia country- 
men might be Buccessfol. His bill was read a 
second time, as I have aaid betbra, in (ibGdi- 
the caalioK vote of the Spoaber 
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Tbere was, of course, on that night no decla- 
ration as to what the Miaistera would do. With- 
out a mcetiaji uf the Cabinet, and without some 
farther conBidenitioQ, though each might know 
that.the bill would be withdrawn, they could not 
Bayia what way (hay wonld act. But lata as waa 
the hour, there were many words on the subject 
before members wcro in their beds. Mr. Turn- 
bull and Mr. Monk left the hoase together, and 
perhaps no (wo gentlemen in it had in former 
sessions bean more in the babit of walking home 
arm io urm and discussing wliat each bad heard 
Bud what caah had said in that oaacmbly. Lat- 
terly these two men had gone strangely asunder 
in their pulbs — very strangely far men who had 
for years walked so closely together. And this 
separation had been marked by Tiolcnt words 
spoken againat each other — by violent words, 
at lesst, spoken Bgainat him in office by (he one 
who had never contaminated his hands by the 
Queen's shilling. Atid yet, on auch an occasion 
as this, they were able to walk awny from the 
house arm in arm, and did not fly at each oth- 
er's throat by (ho way. 

" Singular enough, is it not," said Mr. Turn - 
bull, "that th<3 thing should have been so 

"Very odd," said Mr. Monk; "hut men 
have said that it wonld bo so all (he week." 

" Gresham was very fine," said Mr. TntB- 
bull. 

" Veij fine, indeed. I never have heard any 
thing like it before." 

"Daubeny was very powerful too,'' said Mr. 
TumbnlL 

" Yea— no doubt. The occasion was great, 
and he answered lo the spur. But Gresharo'a 
was the speech of the debate." 

" Well— yes ; perhaps it waa," aaid Mr. Turn- 
bull, who waa thinkinj^ of his own dight the oth- 
er niEll^ and who among his special ftiends had 
been much praised for what he had then done. 
Bat of coarse he made no allusion to his own 
doings, or to those of Mr. Monk. In this way 
they conversed forsorae twenty minutes, till they 
parted ; but neither of them interrogated the 
other as to what either might he cnlled upon to 
do in consequence of the division which had just 
been effected. They might still be intimate 
friends, but the dnya of confidence between them 
were passed. 

Phineaa had seen Lanrenco Filigililion enter 
the House, which he did quite late in the nijjht, 
so as 10 be in time for the division. No doubt 
he had dined in the House, and had bi>en all the 
evening in the library, or in the sniokina-ri 
When Mr. Mildmay wnit on his legs making his 
reply, FitzRibboD had sanntercd in, not choosing 
to wait till be might bo rung up by the bell 



passed by the tellers, near him in the lobby, and 
near him again as thej all passed back into the 
Houaa. But at (he last moment he thought that 
he woald miss his prey. In the crowd as thev 
left the House he failed to get his hand upon hb 
friend's shoulder. But lie hurried down thtt 
members' passage, and jnsi at the ga(g leading 
out into Westminster HaU he over(ook FirKgib- 
bon walking arm in arm with Barringlon Erie. 

" Laurence," he said, taking hold of hia coao- 
Iryman with a decided grasp, "I waol'to spe^ 
to you for a moment, if you please.'' 

" Speak away," said Laurence. Then Phioe- 
as, looking up into his face, knew very well that , 
be had been — what liie world calls, dining. 

I'hineas remembered at the moment that Bar- 
rington Erie had beeti close lo him when iho 
odiona money-lender had touched his arm and 
made his inquiry abont that "little bill." He 
much wished to make Erie understand that tha 
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hands of usurers in reference 
But there was a feeling within him that he 
still, even still, owed something to hia Friendship 
to Fitzgibbon. "Just give mo your arm, and 
come on with me for a minnte," said Fhineas. 
" Erie will excuse ns." 

"Oh, blazes!" aaid Laorence, "what ia it 
you're after? I ain't good at private confer- 
ences at three in the morning. We're all ont, 
and isn't that enough for ye?" 

" I have been dreadfully annoyed to-nipht," 
said Phinens, "and I wished lo speuk to you 

" Bedad, Finn, my boy, and there are a good 
many of ns are annoyed — eh, Barriugton ?" 

Phineaa perceived clearly that though Fitagib- 
bon had been dinin);, there waa aa much of cun- 
ning in all this as of wine, and he was deter- 
mined not to submit to such unlimited ill-usage. 
"My annoyance comes fiom yonr friend, Hr.' 
Clarkson, who had the impudence to address me 
in the lobby of the Uonse." 

" ■ ■ right. 
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patient little fellow as Clarkson anywhere, if 
you'll only let him hare his own way, IJe'II 
'look in, aa ho calls it, three times a week for a 
whole Beason, and do nothing farther. Ofcontse 
he don't like to be locked out." 

" Is that the gentleman with whom the polios 
interfered in the lobby ?" Erie inquired. 

"A confounded bill-discounter to whom onr 
friend here has introduced me, for his own pur- 
poses," said Phineaa. 

" A very gentleman-like fellow," said Lau- 
rence. "Barrington knows him, I dare say. 
Look here, Finn, my boy, toko my advice. Ask 
him to breRhfoBl, and let him undetfland thnl 
the bouse will always bo open to him." After 
this Laurence Fiizgihbon and Barrington Erie 
got into a cab together, and were driven sway. 
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OaUltet met at the First Lord's official residence 
ia Downing Street, and I will aitempt lo doseribe 
wbat, according (o the bewildered brain of a 
poor fictionist, whs said or nii{;ht hare been said, 
wbBl was done or njgUl have boon done, on so 

The poor fictitinist very freqacnlly finds liim- 
self 10 have been wrong in his description of 
things in general, and is told so roughly by the 
criiiea, and tenderly by the friends of liis be 
He is moved to tell of tilings of which heom 
barn the nature before he tells of them, as should 
be done by a strictly honest fictionist. Ha cutch' 
ealalmonin October ; or shoots his partridges Ji: 
March. His dahlias bloom in June, aud liis 
Jnrdg sing in the autnmn. He opens the opera- 
hoaiBB before Easter, and makes Parliament sit 
on a Wednesday evening. And then tbow ter- 
rible meshes of the Law '. How is a fictionist, 
in these excited days, to crcatothe needed biting 
intarest without lot;nl diffloultics; and howagaii 
ia he to steer his little bark clear of so man; 
rocks, when the rocks and the shoals have been 
pnrposel]' arranged to make the taking of a pilot 
00 board a necessity? As to those law meshes, 
benerolent pilot will, indeed, now and again give 
a poor fictionist a helping hand, not aaed, how- 
, ever, generally, with much liiacretion. But from 
whom ia any assistance to come in the august 
matter of a Cabinet assembly F There can be 
no sacb assistance. No man can tell aught but 
tbey wbo will tell nothing. But then, again, 
there ia this safety, that let the story be ever so 
mUtold, lei the fiction be ever so far removed 
from the trnth, no critie short of a Cabinet Min- 
ister himself can convict the narrator of error. 

It was a large dingy room, covered with a Tur- 
key carpet, and containing a dark polished ma- 
hogany dinnar-table, on very heavy carved legs, 
which an old messenger was preparing at two 
o'clock in the day for the nse of Her Majesty's Uin. 
islen. The table would have been lavge enough 
for fourteen guests, and a\oug the side farther 
from the fire there were placed some six heavy 
ebairs, good comfortable chairs, stufied at the 
Bjack as well as the seat, hat on the side nearer 
"to tbe fire the chairs were placed irrcgalorly; and 
rm-chairs, two on one side and 
'o on the other. There wore foor windows to 
e room, which looked on to St. James's Park, 
ind the cartuina of the windows were dark and 
teavy, as became the gravity of the purposes to 
Q^rhich that chamber wrs appropriated. In old 
.t had been the dining-room of one Primo 
Iter after another. To Pitt it had been the 
t of bis own familiar prandial I'enaCes, and 
Uird Liverpool bad been dull there among his 
lull friend* for long year after year. The Min- 
' -s of the present day find it more convenient 
10 live in private homes, and, indeed, not unfre- 
quenily carry their Cabinets with them. But, 
under Mr. Mildmay's rule, the meetings were 
generally held in the old room at the official res- 
idence. Thrice did the aged messenger move 
each ann-chnir, now a little this way and now a 
little that, and then look at them as tbaogh 
Mmething of the tendency of the coming meet- 
ing might depend on the comfort of its leading 
iBembera. If Mr. Mililmay should find him^lf 
p be qnite comfortable, so thnt he could hear 
rag said witboat a struggle to his ear, and 
1 colleagnes' faces clearly, nod feel the fire 



without bnming bis shins, it might be possible 
that he would not insist upon resigning. If this 
were bo, how important was the work now con- 
fided to the hands of that aged messengei' I 
When bis ansioos eyes had glanced round the 
room some half a dozen limes, when he had 
touched each curtain, laid his hand upon every 
chair, aud dusted certain papers which lay upon 
a side-table, and which hod been lying there for 
two years, and at which do one over looked or 
woald look, he gently crept away and Ensconced 
himself in an easy-chair not far from the door 
of the chamber. Foe it might be necessary to 
stop the attempt of a rash intruder on those se- 

Very shortly there was heard the ring of va- 
rious voices in tlie passages — the voices of men 
speaking pleasantly, the voices of men with 
whom it seemed, from their tone, that things 
were doing well in the world. And then a clus- 
ter of four or five gentlemen entered the room. 
At first sight they seemed to be ai ordinary gen- 
tlemen as you shall meet anywhere about Pall 
Mall nn an afternoon. There was nothing about 
their outward appearance ofthe august wiggery of 
slate craft, nothing of the ponderous dignity of 
ministerial position. That little man in iha 
square-cut coat — we may almost call it a sht>ot- 
ing-coat — swinging an umbrella and wearing no 
gloves, is DO less a jierson than the Lord Chan- 
cellor — Lord Wcaieling— who made a hundred 
tfaonsand pounds as Attorney -General, and ia 
supposed to be the best lawyer of his age. He 
is fifty, but he looks to be hardly over forty, and 
one might take him to he, from his appearance, 
perhaps a clerk in the War OIBce, well-to-do, 
and popular among his brother-clerks. Imme- 
diately with litm is Sir Harry Coldfoot, also a 
lawyer by profession, though he bos never prac- 
ticed . He has been in t be House for nearly thirty 
yeors, and is now at the Home Office. He is a 
stoat, healthy, grey-haired gentleman, who cer- 
tainly does not wear the cares of office an bis 
face. Perhaps, however, no Minister geto mora 
bullied than he by the press, and men say that 
he will be very willing to give up lo some polit- 
ical enemy the control of the police, and the 
onerous duty of judging in all criminal appeals. 
Bebiod these come our friend Mr. Monk, young 
Lord Cantrip from the Colonies next door, than 
whom no smarter young peer now does honor 
10 our hereditary legislature, and Sir Marma- 
duke Morccomtio, the Chancellor of the Duc^y 
of Lancaster. Why Sir Marmaduke has always 
been placed in Mr. Mildmay's CabinoM nobody 
ever knew. As Chancellor of the Duchy ho bos 
nothing to do — and were there any thin^ he 
would not do it. He rarely speaks in the House, 
and then does not speak well He ia a band- 
man, or would be but for nn assumption 
□r grandeur in the carriage of his eyes, giving 
I his face a character of pomposity wliich he 
imsolf well deserves. He was in ibe Gnards 
when young, and has been in Parliament dace 
he ceased lobeyonng. It must be supposed that 
Mr. Mildmay has found something in him, for 
he bos been included In three successive Liberal 
Cabinets. He has probably the virtue of being 
'~ue to Mr. Mildmay, and of being duly aubmia- 
re to one whom he recognizes as his superior. 
Within two minutes afterward ihe duke fol- 
lowed, with PlantasiittQt £b^V££i- "^ti^ ^j^^k^ 
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■a all tlie irorld knows, was the Dake of St. 
BangBf, the VD17 front anil head of the arieto- 
cratic old Whig? of tho roantry — a man who 
haB been thrice spoken of as Prime MlniitBr, and 
who really might have Gllad the office had he 
not known himself to be onfit for it. The dnke 
lins been aonsnlud aa to tbe making of Cabinets 
for tho last five-and-thirty years, and is even 
now not an old man in appearance ; a faeey, 
popular, clever, conacientiooB man, whose diges- 
tion has been too good to moke palitics a burden 
to him, but who has thought seriously about hia 
country, and is one who will ho sure to leave 
memoirs behind him. He was born in the 
eemi-purple of ministerial ioSusnccs, and men 
say of him that be is bonester than his uncle, 
who was Canning's friend, but not so great a 
man as his grandfather, with whom Fox once 
qanrreled, and whom Burke loved. Flantagenct 
Palliser, himself the heir to a dukedom, was the 
young Chancellor of the Exchequer, of whom 
some slatesmen thought much as the rising star 
of the age. If industry, rectitude of purpose, 
nnd a certnin clearness of intellect may prevail, 
Plusly Pall, as he is familiarly colled, maj be- 
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1 Visconnt Thrift by himself— the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, with the whole 
weight of B new iron-clod fleet upon bis shoul- 
ders. He baa nn<lertaken the ilcrculeaa task of 
cleansing the dock-yards^and with it the lesser 
work of keeping afloat a navy that may be es- 
teemed by his oountrymen to be the best in the 
world. And he thinks thai be will do both, if 
only Mr. Mildmay will not resign ; an industri^ 
ous, lioaest, self-denying nobleman, who works 
without ceasing from morn to night, and who 
hopes to rise in time to high Ibingn— to the trans- 
Inting uf Homer, perhaps, and the wearing of the 



cbecring looks and ki ndly qnestions. Then Mtne 
the Prii7 Seal, oor old friend Lord Brentford, 
last, and I wonld say Icaal, but that the words of 
no councilor canld go for less in such as assem- 
blage than will those of Sir Marmaduke More- 
combe, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Mr. Mildmay was soon seated in one of the 
ana-chairs, while Lord Plinlimmon leaned 
against tho table close at his elbow. Mr. Grcsh- 
oni stood upright at the corner of the ehlmnev- 
piece farthest from Mr. Mildmny, and Mr. P^- 
liser at that nearest to him. The duka took 
the arm-chair close at Mr. Mildmay's left 
hand. Lord Plinlimmon was, as I have said, 
leaning against the table, but the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who was next to him, sat upon it. Vis- 
count Thrift and Mr. Monk occupied chairs on" 
the farther side of the table, near to Mr. Mild- 
may's end, and Mr. Legge Wilson placed him- 
self at the head of the table, thus joining them 
as it were into a body. The Home Secretary 
stood before the Lord Chancellor, screening him 
from the fire, and the Chancellor of the Daehy, 
after waiting for a few minutes as Ihougfa in 
doubt, took one of the vacant arm-chairs. The 
young Lord from the Colonies stood n littJe be- 
hind the shoulders of bis great friend from the 
Foreign Office; and the Privy Seal, after mov. 
ing about far awhile uneasily, took a eboir be* 
hind the Chancellor of the Duchy. One arm. 
chair was thus left vacant, but there was no 

"It is not BO bad ns I thought it wonld be," 
said the duke, speaking aloud, but nevertheless 
addressing himself specially to biscbief. 

"It was bad enough," said Mr. Mildmaj, 
laughing. 

"Bad enough indeed," said Sir Mannadukft 
More combe, without any laughter, 

"And such a good bill lust," said Lord Plin- 
iimmon. "The worst of these failures is, that 
the same identical bill can ucver be brought in 



Close behind them there was a ruck of Minis- 
ters, with Che much honored grey-haired old 
Premier in the midst of them. There was Mr. 
Gresham, tho Foreign Minister, said to he the 
greatest orator in Europe, on whose shoulders it 
was tliougbt that the mantle of Mr. Mildmay 
would fall — to be worn, however, quite otherwise 
than Mr. Mildmay had worn it. For Mr. Gresh- 
am is a. man with no feelings for the paBt, void 
of historical BSsociations, hardly with memo- 
ries— living ollogetberforlhe future, which he is 
anxious to fashion anew out of the vigor of his 
own brain. Whereas, with Mr. Mildmay, even 
bis love of Reform is an inherited passion for an 
old world Liberalism. And there was with them 
Mr. Legge Wilson, the brother of a peer, Secre- 
tary at War, agreat schnlnr and a polished gentle- 
man, very proud of his position as a Cabinet 
Minister, but conscious that ha has hardly earn- 
ed it 1^ political work. And Lord Plinlimmon 
is with them, the Comptroller of India — of all 
working lords the moat jaunty, the most pleas, 
nnc, and the most popular, very good at taking 
chairs at dinners, and making becoming speeches 
at the shortest notice, a man apparently very 

free and open in his ways of life — but cautious , . - , 

enough in troth ns to every step, knowing well sel wonld come to bim first fhora one 
how hard it is to climb and how easy to fall, and then from analher. But no sue 
Mr. Mildmay entered the room leaning on Lord came, and probably Mr. Mildmay did not 
PlEnlimmon's ann, and when be made his way least expect that it would come, 
up among the arm-chairs upon Ibe rag before "We can not stay where we are, of co 
the Ere, the others clustared around him wiib said the duke. The duka was privileged 




" So that if the lost bill was best, the bill that 
will not be lost can only be second best," said 
the Lord Chancellor. 

" I certainly did think that after the debate be- 
fore Easter we should not have come to ship- 
wreck about the ballot," said Mr. Mildmay. 

"It was brewing for us all along," snid Mr. 
Gresham, who then with a gesture of bis band 
and a pressure of his lips withheld words which 
he was neariy uttering, and which would not, 
probably, have been complimentary to Mr. 
Tumbutl. As it was, he turned half round and 
said something to Lord Cantrip which was not 
aodible to any one else in the room. It was 
worthy of note, however, that Mr-.TurnbulI's 
name was not once mentioned aloud at lliaC 
meeting. 

" I am afraid it was brewing all along," said 
Sir Marmaduke Moi'ecombc gravely. 

" Well, gentlemen, we must lake it as we get 

it," said Mr. Mildmay, still smiling. "And 

now we most consider what we shall do nt onfe.'* 

Then he paused as though expecting that coun- 
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mneli as that. Bat though eveir man in the I that 
room knew lliat it musl be so, □□ one but tbe 
duke would have said it. before Mr. Mildmaj 
luu) Bpokeu plninlr himself. 

"No," aaid Mr. Mildmnj ; "I suppose ihat 
can hardly stay where we are. Probably 
I of ns wish it, gentlemen." Then he look- 
ound apon his colicagaea, and there cnme.a 
Mrt of an assent, though there were no spoken 
.ATords. The sound from Sir MarmaJuke More- 
Inonibe was louder than that front the others; 
yec from him it was nu more thiin an allest- 
_..„ grunt. " Wo have two ihioga lu conaidar " 
continaed Mr. Mildniay — and [hough ha spoSo 
" a rery low voice, eyeiy word was heard by all 
prosent — "two things chiefly, (hat is; the work 
of the country atid the Queen's comfort. I pro- 
pose to see hor Majesty this afternoon at five — 
(hat is, in BomelliinB less than two boars' time, 
and I hope to be able to IcU the House by seven 
what has taken place between hor Mojeaty and 
me- My friend, his Grace, will do as much in 
the House of Lords. If yon agree with me, p;en- 
llemen, I will expluin to the Queen thuc it is not 
for the welfare of the country that we should re- 
tain our places, and I will place your resignations 
and my own in her Majesty's hands." 

'•Ton will advise her Majesty to send for 
Iiord de Terrier," said Mr. Gresham. 

"Cenainly; there will ba no other course 
open CO me. ' 

"Or Id her," said Mr. Gresham. To this re- 
ntark from the ri«ine Minister of the day, no word 
of i^ly was made ; but of those present in the 
loom [hree or four of the moat oxporionced serv- 
anta of tbe Crown felt that Mr. Gresham had 
been imprudent. The duke, who had ever been 
•fraid of Mr. Gresham, toid Mr, Pailiser after- 
ward that snch an observation should not have 
been made ; and Sir Henry Cotdfoot pondered 
upon it uneasily, and Sir Marmaduke Moi'ecombe 
asked Mr. Mildmay what he thought about ic 
" Times change so much, and witSi the times the 
feelings of men, "said Mr. Mildmaj. Butldoubt 
whether Sir Marmaduko quilc anderatood him. 

There was silence in ihe room for a moment 
nr two after Mr. Grcahnra had spoken, and tiien 
Mr. Mildmay again aJdresaed bi>i frienda. "Of 
course it may bo posaible llml My Lord de Ter- 
rier may foresee difficulties, or may find difficul- 
ties which will oblige him, either at once, or aft 
er an attempt has been made, to decline the task 
which her Majesty will probably commit to him. 
All of us, no doubt, know that the arrangement 
of a Govemmenc is not the most easy task in the 
world ; and that it is not made the more easy by 
AD absence of a majority in the House of Com- 



3 sboidd then dissolve Parliament, and 
thus ascertain the opinion of the country. In 
such case, however, we should of course meet 

"I quite think that the coarse proposed by 
Mr. Mildmay will be the best," said the duke, 
who had no doaht ah-cady discussed the matter 
with his friend the Prime Minister in private. 
No one else said a word eitljer of argument or 
disagreement, and the Cabinet Council was bro- 
ken np. The old messenger, who had been asleep 
in his chair, stood up and bowed as the Hinisurs 
walked by him, and then went in and re-arranged 
tbe chairs. 

"Ho has as much idea of giving Up aa you or 
I have," said Lord Cantrip to his friend Mr. 
Gresham, aa they walked arm in arm together 
from the Treasury Chamhcts across St. James's 
Park toward tbe t' ' 



re that he 



oi right, 



stud Mr. 



Gresha 

" Doyonmeanforhtmselforfor the country 7" 
asked Lord Cantrip. 

"For hia future fame. They who have 
abdicated and Imvo clung to their abdica- 
tion have always lost by it. CJneinnatns was 
broDght back again, Bod Charles V. iafclt to have 
been foolish. The peaches of retired Ministers 
of which we bear so ofkta hava generally beea 
cultivated in a constrained seclusion; or at 
least the world so believes." They were talking 
probably of Mr. Mildmay, as to whom some of 
his colleagues had thought it probable, knowing 
chat he would now resign, that he would hare 
lo-day declared his intention of laying aside for- 
ever the cares of office. 

Mr. Monk wslked home alone, and as be went 
there was something of a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at heart, which made him ask himself 
whether Mr. Tnrnbull might nothnvo beenright 
in rebuking hitn for joining the tjorernnietit. 
Bui this, I think, was in no way dne to Mr. 
Mildmay 's resignation, but rather to a conviction 
on Mr. Monk's part lhat he had contributed but 
little to his country's welfare by sitting in Mr. 
Mildmay 'a Cabinet. 
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"I should say so,'' continued Mr. Mildmay. 
" But it may not improbably come to pass that 
her Majesty will feel herself obliged to send agaia 



for _. 

her Majesty the advi< 



MofU! 



, that wi 



mr me, Tor instance, or for my friend the duke, 
fil such a matter she would be much guided 
probably by what Lord de Terrier might have 
suggested lo her. Should ibis be so, and should 
I be consulted, my present fceliug is that we 
shoidd resume our offices sn lhat (he necessary 
bunness of the session should be completed, and 



Aftbb the holding of that Cabinet Council of 
which the author baa dared to attempt a slight 
sketch in the last chapter, there were Tarions 
visits made lo the Queen, first by Mr. Mildmay, 
and then by Lord do Terrier, afterward by Mr. 
Mildmay and the duke together, and then again 
by Lord de Terrier; and there wore various ex- 
planations made to Parliament in each House, 
and rivals were veiy courteous to each other, 
promising Assistance; and at the end of it the 
old men held their seats. The only change made 
wasetfected by the retirement of Sir Marmaduke 
Morecombe, who was raised to the peerage, and 
by the selection of — Mr. Kennedy to fill his place 
in the Cabinet. Mi'. Kennedy during the late 
debate had made one of those speeches, few and 
far between, by which be hod created for himself 
a Parliamentary reputation ; but, nevertheless, 
all men expressed their great Eurpriie, 
one could quite understand why Mr. " 
had been made a CahioBt. KUv>\Wcx. 
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" It is impossible lo Bay wliethec he is plensBd been at Ihe tima of the grant debaU, for )i' 
or not," gaid Lady Laura, speaking of him to. becoming more and more closely connei^lcd will. 
Phineas. "I am pleascil, of course." people nbo in Ibeirwsys of livitij; and modes of 

"His ambition must begrntifled," said Phin- expression were Tcry unlike Mr. Slide. This 
eas. I advice was given to him about the end of May, 

" It would t>e, if he hud any," said Lady ' and at [hat time Lord Chillem was liring with 

Laura. , him in the lodgings in Great Marlhorouch 

I do not beliere in a man lacking ambi- Street. Miss roauEefaot had lempornrily va- 
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is hard to say. There arc men who by 
no means wear their hearts upori their sleevea, 
and my husband is one of them. He told me 
that it would be unbecoming in him to refuse, 
and that was all he said to me about it." 

The old men held their seats, but they did so 
OS it were only upon farther trial. Mr. Mildmay j wasting bo much 
--'■'- e which he bad indicated to his law proceedings. 



colleagues at the Cabinet meeting. Before all 
the explanations and jourueyings , were com- 
pleled, April wiis over, and the mucb-necded 
WhiMuntide holidays were coming on. But lit- 
tle of the routine work of the-aession had been 
done; and, as Mr. Mildmay told tbc House more 
than once, the country would suiter were the , 
Queen to diFsolre Parliament at this period of | 
'I'e year. The old Minislers would "" ™ ""■'>> 



caled her rooms on tbe first floor, and the' lard 
with the broken bouea had condescended to oc- 
cupy them. " I don't know that I like baring 
a lord," Bunce had said to his wife. "It'll 
aoon come to yon not liking any body decent 
anywherp," Mrs. Bunee had replied; "bat I 
'■■--"■ -ik anyquoBtionsaboutit. When you're 
id money at your dirly 
well that somebody ihould 



something at home." 
There had hecii many discnesions abont the 
bringing of Lord Cbilicrn up to London, in all 
of which Phinens linil been concerned. Lord 
Brentford bad thought that his son had better 
remain down at the Willingford Bnll; and 
atthoujrh be said that the rooms were at his 
son's disposal should Lord Chillem choose lo 
with I come to London, still be said it in snch a way 



- hands ; atid at tbe close of the ses- 
sion, which should be made as short as possible, 
writs should be issued for new elections. This 
was Mr. Mildmay'e programme, and it nas odb 
of which no one dared to complain very loudly. 

Mr. Tumbull, indeed, did speak a word of can- 
lion. He told Mr. Mildmay that he had lost his 
bill, good in other respects, because he had re- 
fused to introduce the ballot into his measure. 
Let him promise to be wiser for the future, and 
lo obey the manifested wishes of the country, and 
then all would be well with him. In answer to 
this, Mr. Mildmay declared that to the best of 
bis power of reading the country, bis countrymen 
hod manifested no such wish ; and that if tbej 
did BO, if by tho fresh election it should be shown 
that the ballot was in truth desired, he would at 
once leave the execution of their wishes to abler 
and younger bands. Mr. Tumbull expressed 
himself perfectly satisflcd with ihe Minister's an- 
swers, and said that the coming election would 
show whether he or Mr. Mildmay were right. 

Many raen, and among them some of his col- 
leagues, thought that Mr. Mildmay had been 
imprudent. "No man ought ever to pledge 
himself to any thing." said Sir Henty Coldfoot 
to thu duke ; " that is, to any thing uoneces- 
-j Mr. 
en he 

Thought that his old friend hod been betrayed 
into a promise too rapidly. Bat the pledge was 
(liven, and some people already began to make 
much ofiL There appeared Icader'afler leader 
in the People's Banner urging the constituencies 
lo take advantage of the Prime Minister's words, 
and to show clearly at the hustings that they de- 
sired tbe ballot. " You bad better come over to 
us, Mr. Finn ; you bad indeed," said Mr. Slide, 
"ifow's the time to do il, and show yourself s 
jieople'i friend. Tou'll liave lo do it sooner or 
later — -whether or no. Come to us, and we'll he 
jonr horgan." 

But in those days Phineas was something less 
in love with Mr. Quintus Slide than, he bod 



welcome in Portmun Square. "I think I shall * 
leave those diggings altogether," Lord Chilieru 
said to him. " My father annoys me hy every 
thing he says and does, and I annoy him by say- 
ing and doing nothing." Then there came an 
invitation to him from Lady Laura and Mr. 
Kennedy. Would he come to Grosvenor Place ? 
Lady Laura pressed this very much, ihough in 
trulh Mr. Kennedy bad hardly done more tiian 
give a cold assent. But Lord Chillem would 
not hear of it. "There is some reason for my 
going to my father's honse," said he, "though 
he and I are not the best friends in the world ; 
but there can be no reason for my going to the 
house cf a man I dislike so much as I do 
Robert Kennedy." The mailer was settled in 
the manner told above. Miss Pouncefoot'a rooms 
were prepared for him at Mr. Bunce's hfluse, and 
Phineas Finn went down to Willingford and 
brought him up. "Pve sold Bonehreaker," he 
said. " 10 a young fillow whoso neck will cer- 
tainly be the sacrifice if ho atlempls to ride him. 
I'd have given him to you, Phineas, only you 
wouldn't have known what lo do with him." 

Lord Chiltem when he came up to London 
was still in bandages, though, as the surgeon said, 
his bones seemed to have been made lo be broken 
and set again ; and bis bandages of course were 
a sufficient excuse for his visiting the house 
neither of his father nor bis brolher'in-law. But 
Lady Laura went to him frequently, and thus 
became acquainted with our hero's home and 
wiih Mrs. Bnnce. And there were messages 
taken from Violet to the man in bandages, some 
of which lost nothing in the canying. Once 
Lady Laura tried to make Violet think that it 
would be right, or rather not wrong, that they 
two should go together lo Lord Chillcrn'a 
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nollling thRCl ahould be aahamed totellnn^ 
Your brothar prafessee in be in love with me. 

"Ha is in love wiih yaa," said Ladj Laura. 
"Even you do not pretend to doubl his faith." 

"Very welL In ihoto circutnstancea a eirl 
■bould not go to a man's rooms unless she menns 
'to coneider herself as engaged (o bim, eren with 
his Bister; not Chtnigli be had broken cTery 
bane in bis skin. I knov what I may do, Laura, 
and I knov what I mayn't ; and I won't hu led 
either by yon or by ray aunt." 
"May I give him your love ?" 
" No ; because you'll givs it in a wrong 
a^urit. He knows well snan(;h that I wisli him 
well; but you may icU him that from me, if 
you please. Ho has from me all those wishes 
which one friend owes to anatber." 

Bat there ware other messages sent from Vio- 
let through Phinens Finn wliich she worded 
with more show of affection, perliapg as macli 
Tor the discomfort of Phinens an for the consola- 
tion of Lord Chiltern. " Tell htm to take care 
of liimself," said Violet, " and bid him not to 
bare any more of those wild brutes that are not 
fit for Kny Cbrtstinn to ride. Telt bim that I 
«ay BO. It's a (treat thing In be brave ; but 
what's the nse of being foolhardy?" 

The session was to be closed at the end of 
June, to tbe great dismay of London tradesmen 
and of yonng ladies who had not b«en cutiroly 
aoccessful in the early leason. Bat before the 
old Parliament was closed, and the writs for the 
Dew election were dispatched, there occurred an 
incident which was of very much importance lo 
PMaeas Finn. Near the end of June, when the 
remaining days of the session were numbered 
hj three or Riur, he had been dining at Lord 
Brentford's house in Portman Square in com- 
pany with Mr. Kennedy. But Lndy Laura had 
HOC been there. At this time be saw Lord 
Brentford not unfrequently, and there was al- 
wtyi a word said abunt Lor<l Chiltern. The 
lather would ask how the soa occupied Eiimsoif, 
and Phineas would hope — though hitherto tic 
bad boped in vain — that he would induce the 
earl to come and see Lord Chiltern. Lord 
Brentford could never be brouglit to that ; but 
it was sufficiently evident that he would have 
done so, had he not been afr^d to descend so 
far from the attitude of his paternal wrath. On 
this evening, at about eleven, Mr. Kennedy and 
Fhineas left the Houm together, and walked 
fVom the square through Orchard Street into 
Oxford Street. Hore their ways parted, but 
Phineas crossed the road with Mr. Kennedy, as 
he was making some reply to a second invitation 
to Lougblinter. Phinens, fonsidering what had 
been said before on the subject, thought that the 
invitation came late, and that it was not warmly 
worded. He had, therefore, declined it, and was 
in the act of declining it, when he crossed the 
road with Mr. Kennedy. In wnlkinc down 
Orchard Street from the s([nare he hnd seen two 
len standing in the shadow a few yards np a 
lewa or small alley that was there, hut bad 
lOnght nothing of them. It was just that pe- 
_ od of the year when there is hardly any of the 
darkness of night; but nt this moment there 
were symptoms of coming rnin, and beavy drops 
began to fall ; and there were big clonds coming 
and going before the young moon. Mr. Kennedy 



d get a cab, but be bad 
ho crossed Oxford tjtreot, and had 
abrella as he made bis way toward 
he left bim distinctly 
perceircdthe same two figures onthe other side of 
Oxford Street, and then turning into the shadow 
of a butcher's porch, be saw tbem cross the street 
in the wake of Mr. Kennedy. It was now mining 
in earnest, and the few passengers who were out 
were scudding away quickly, this way and thai. 

It hardly occuri-ed lo Fhineas to think that 
any danger was imminent to Mr. Kennedy from 
the men, but it did occur to him that he might 
as well take some notice of the matter. Phineaa 
knew that Mr. Kennedy would make bis way 
down Park Street, tiiat being his usual route 
from Portman Square towdrd his own home, 
and knew also thai he himself could again come 
across Mr. Kennedy's track by going down North 
Audley Street to the corner of Grosvenor Square, 
and thence by Brook Street into Park Street. 
Without much thought,' therefore, he went out 
of his own course down to the corner of the 
square, hurryingbis steps till he was running, and 
then ran along Brook Street, thinking as he 
went of some special word that be might say to 
Mr. Kennedy as an excuse, should he again 
come across his Isle companion. He reached 
the comer of Park Street befoi'e that gentleman 
could have been there, anlqss be also had run; 
but just in lime to see him as he was coming on, 
^nd also to see in the dark glimmering of the 
slight uncertain moonlight that the two men 
were behind him. Herctreateda step backward 
in the corner, resolving that when Mr. Kennedy 
came up they two would go on together ; for 
now it was clear that Mr. Kennedy was foUowejJ. 
But Mr. Kennedy did not reach the coiner- 
When he was within two doors of it, one of the 
men had followed bim up quickly, and had 
thrown something round his throat from behind 
him. Phineas- undeisCood well now that his friend 
was in the act of being garrotted, and thul bisin- 
stantassistanoewajneeded. Ho rushed f(>rward, 
and as the second ruffian bad been clo>e npon 
the footsteps of (he first, there was almost instan- 
taneously a concourse of thefourmen. But there 
wasnoUgbt. The man who had nearly succeeded 
in putting Mr. Kennedy on his back, made no at- 
tempt to soiie his prey, when he found that BOnn- 
welcome an addition had joined the party, bat in- 
Biantly turned to fly. His companion was taming 
also,hiitPhi neas WHStooquickforhim,andhaving 
seized on his collar, held him with all his power. 
" Dash it all," said the man. "didn't yer see as 
how I was a-hurrying up to help the gea'leman 
myself?" Phineas, however, hadn't Been "' ' 
and held on gallantly, andinncoupleof m' 
the first ruffian was back again npon the spot it 
the custody of a policeman. "You've done it 
uncommon neat, sir," said the jKiliceman, com- 
plimenting Phinens upon his performance. "If 
the gen'leman )un't none tbe worse for it, it'll 
have been a very pretty evening's ' '" 

Mr. Kennedy was now leaning against the rail- 
ings, and hitherto had been unsble to deelnre 
whelhcr ho was really injured or not, and it was 
not till a second policeman came up that Che 
hero of tbe night was at liberty to attend close- 
ly to his friend. 

Mr. Kennedy, when he was able to speak, de- 
clared that for a minute or two hetkultiuwii^ J 
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pnrpose, he miglit at any rate haie Ehown 
world IhnC hn was fit fur ibe place wliich he had 
prcsumeil to take before he was coat out of it. 

On the next momins lie received n letter from 
hia father. Dr. Finn had seen Lord Tullo, hav- 
mg been sent for to relierc hia lurdship in a fit 
of llie Eout, and hod beea informed bj the earl 
that he meatit to ilght tbc borough to the last 
man — had he said to tbc last nbllliag he -nould 
haregpokon ivith perhaps mors accuracy. 
see, daetor, joar boh baa had it for tn ^ 
nt yaa may say for nothing, and I think he 
— "it to give way. He cnii't expect tbf *■-'- 

_o on there as though it were his 
And then bis lordship, upon whom this touch 

pressed hlnuielf with considerable animnt 
The old doctor behaved with mncb spirit, 
told the earl," ha said, " that I could Tiot 
dertake to say what you might do ; bnt the 
you had come rorwanl at first with my saocl 
I could not withdraw it now. He asked m 
I should support you with money ; I said that I 
should to a moderate extent. 'By G— ,' said 
the earl, ' a moderate extent nil! go a very littlo 
way, I can toll you." Sinca that be has ' ' 
Diiggon with him ; so, I Buppose, I shall no: 
him any more. You can do as you please r 
but, from what I hear, 1 fear you will havi 
chaDcc," Then with much bitterness of a, 
Phineaa resolved that be wonld not interfere 
with Lord TuUa at Louphsbane. He would i;o 
at once to the Reform Club and explain his reu< 
sons to Bnrrington Erie and others there who 
would bo Interested. 

But he first went to Grosvenor Place. Here 
he was shown up into Mr. Kennedy's room. 
Mr. Kennedy was up and seated in on aim-chair 
by an opeti window luokinjt over into the Queen's 
garden ; but he was in his dressing-gown, and 
wna to be regarded as an invalid. And indeed 
as he could not turn hia neck, or thought that 
ho could not do BO, ho was not very &t to go out 
about his work. Let us hope that the affairs of 
the Duchy of Lancaster did not laSer materially 
by his ateenco. We may take it fur granted 
that wilb a man so nedolous as to all his duties 
r of work when the accident 






He 



Pbini 



laid soma word in a whiter — some irord or 
two among which Phineas eaut;bt the sonnd of 
"potted peas"— and then oonlinned to look out 
of the window. There are men who are utterly 
prostrated by any bodily ailment, and it seemed 
that Mr. Kennedy wss one of thorn. Phineas, 
who was full of bis own bad news, had intonded 
to fell his sad story at once. But he perceived 
that the neck of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
to- ._ _M. — ■ ;g taking any - - - 



.and St 



refraini 



"Wha 



does the doctor say about it ?" said Phinea,s jrer- 
cdvin)c that just for (he present there could be 
onlv one |)08sihle subject for remark. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was beginning to dcscribo in a long whis- 
per what the doctor did think about it, when 
Lady Laura came into the room. 

Ofconrse they began at first to talk about Mr. 
Kennedy. It woald not have been kind (o him 
not to have done so. And Lady Laura made 
much of the injury, as it behooves a wife to do in 
such circumstances for the sake both of the suf- 
ferer and of the hero, She dcchircd hsr con- 




viction that bad Phin< 

ber husband's neck would have been iircdee 

ably broken. 

"I don't think they ever do kill the people,' 
said Phineas. "At any rale they don't moan 

"I thought they -did," said Lady Laura. 

"I fancy not," aaid Phineas, eager in the 
caiuie of trnib. 

"I think this man was very clomsy," whis- 
pered Mr. Kennedy. 

"Perhaps ho was a beginner," said Phineaa, 
" and that may make a diftbrence. If so, I'm 
afraid we have interfered with his education." 

Then, by degrees, the conversation got nway 
lo other tbiugs, and Lady Laura asked him after 
Loughshane. "I've made tip my mind to gire 
it up," said he, smiling as ho spoke. 

" I was afraid there was but a bad chance," 
said Lady Laura, smiling aiso. 

"My father has behaved so well!" said Phin- 
eas. "He has wi-itten to say he'll find tba 
money, if I determine to ootitcst the borough. 
I mean to write to him by to-night's post to de- 
cline the offer, I have no right to spend the 
money, and I shouldn't gucceed if I did spend 
it. or course it makes mo a little down in the 
mouth." And then ho smiled again. 

"I've got o plan of my own," said Lady 

"What plan?" 

"Or rather it isn't mine, bnt papa's. Old 
Mr. Slandish is going to give up Lougliton, and 
jinpa wants you to como and ' 
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1 try yo. 



Lady Laura I" 

It isn't quite a certainty, yon knon', bat I 
suppose it's as near a certainty as any thing 
left." And this came from H strong Badical 
Reformer ! 

"Lady Laara, I couldn't accept such a favor 
from your father." Then Mr. Kennedy nodded. , 
hia bead very slightly and wliispered, "Yes, yea." 
"I couldn't think of it," said PhinensFinn. "C j 
ive no right to such a favor." 
" That ia a matter entirely for papa's consid- 
'ation," said Lady Laura, with an affectation 
' solemnity in her voice. " I think it has al- 
ays been fell that any politician may accept 
such an offer aa that when it ismadc to him, bnt 
lo politician should ask for it. My father 
fecla that be has to do the best he cau with bis 
influence in the borough, and therefore he comes 



t that," I 



id Phineas, aomcuhat rndo- 



" Of conrse private feelinp have their weight," 
. id Lady Lnura. "It is not probable that 
papa would have gone lo a perfect atranger. 
And perhaps, Mr. Finn, I may own that Mr. 
Kennedy and I wonld both be very soriy that 
yon should not be in the House, and that that 
reeling on our part baa hod some weight with 
my father," 

" Of course you'll stand ?" whispered Mr. Ken- 
nedy, still looking straight ont of the window, 
B thongh the slightest attempt to turn his neck 
ould be fraught with dangerlohimself and the 

" Pnpn hns desired me to ask yon locall upon 
,'■ said Lady Laura. " 1, don't suppose tbeiw 
iry mnch to he aaid, aa each of you know aa 
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rwell the other's waj of ibtnking. Bui jou hod 
I better sea him to-day or lo-morrow." 

B Pbinena waa persuBjled before hi 
' left Mr. Kennedy's room. Indeed, when he 
came to think of it, there appeared to him to bi 
no valid reason wh; he ghoald not «ii for Longh. 
ton. The fftTor was of a Itind thttl ■ 
ett from time out of mind in England, between 
the most respectable of the great land magnates, 
*nd yoting rising Lilrarnl politicians. Burlie, 
Fox, and Canning had all been placed in Par- 
liament hy similar influence. Of course tie, 
. PhinesB Finn, desired oarneailj— longed in his 
L-Tery heart of hearts — ^to extinguish all inch 
W f arliamcntaiy influence, to root oat forever the 
P laal leslige of close bor<nigh nominations ) but 
f while [he thing remained it was belter that the 
thing should coDtribute to .the Liberal than to the 
ConseiTstivc ftrength of the House — and if to 
the Liberal, how was this to ho achicred but by 
the accept anc-c oFsucb influence by some Liberal 
candidate P And if it were right that it should 
bo accepted hj any Liberal candidate — then, why 
not by him ? The logic oF this argument seem- 
ed to him to bo perfoci. Ho felt sometbing like 
B sting of reproach as he lolil bimself that in 
truth this great offer was made to him, not on 
account of the excellence of his poliiics, hot hc- 
citnsG he had been lustrum an tal in saWng Lord 
Brentford's son-in-lnw from the violence of gar* 
letters. Bnt be crushed these qualms of con- 

(loienco as being overBcrupnlous, and, aa he told 
inmself; not prBctical. You must take the world 
u JOU find iCi with a straggle to ho something 
more honest than those around you. Pliineas, 
•9 he preached to lijmself tbia sermon, declared to 
Mmself that they who attempted more llian this 
flaw too high In the clouds to he of service to 
men and ■women upon cnnh. 
As he did not see Lord Brentford Ih&t'day, he 
poned writing to his father for twenty-four 
On the follo\ring morning he found the 
'n Portmnn Stiuare, having first 
ir fully wiib Lord Chiliem. 
oi scruple about me," said Lord Chil- 
'you ars quite welcome to the borough 

t if r did not stand, would yoa do so 7 
rTbcro arc so many reasons which ought to in~ 
dnce Tou to accept a seat in Parliaipcnt !" 

"Whether that be true or not, PhineHs, I 
shall not accept my father's interest at Lough- 
ton, unless it be offered 1o me in a way in which 
k never will be offered. You know me well 
enough to be sure Ibnt I shall not change my 
mind. Nor will he. And, therefore, you may 
eo down to LQDgbton with a jmre coiisuience as 
fitr as I am concerned." 

Phineas had his interview with the carl, and 
in ten minutes every thing was settled. On 




^ hist. 



, e then 
mind the idea of a grand effort of friendship. 
What if he could pcranade the father bo to 
conduct himself toward his son, that the son 
lonld consent to be member for the baroai;h? 
he did say a word or two to this effect, act- 
forth that Lord Chiltem would condescend 
icomo ft legislator, if only his father would 
condepcend to acknowledge bis son's fltness for 
inch work witbont any conimeuts on iho son's 
past life. But the earl simply waived tbo Etnh- 
— -< mray with bis hand. He eonld be 



stlnnte as his son. Lady Laura had been iho 
Mercury between them oti this subject, and 
Lady Laura had failed. He would not now coi 
sent ID employ another Mercury. Very litlle- 
hardly a word indeed— was said between tbe 
carl and Phincos about politics, Phinoas was 
to be the Saulshy candidate it Longhton for the 
next election, and was to come to Saubiby with 
the Kennedys From Loughlintor — eitbor with 
the Kennedys or somewhat in advance of them. 
"I do not say that there will be no opposition," 
said the earl, "but i expect none." He was 
very courteous — nay, he whs kind, feDling doubt- 
less that his family owed a great debt of grati- 
tude to tbe yoimg man with trbom ho was con- 
versing ; but, nevertheless, there was not absent 
on his part a touch of that high condescension 
which, perhaps, might be thought to become the 
earl, the Cabitict Minister and the great borough 
patron. I'hineas, who was sensitive, felt thb 
and winced. He bad never quite liked Lord 
Brentford, and could not bring himself to do so 
now in spite of the kindness which the earl was 
showing bim. 

But he was veiy hnppy when be sat down to 
write to bis father fi'om tbe club. His father 
had told him that the money should be forthcom- 
ing for the election at Lougbchane, if he resolved 
to stand, but that the chance of success would be 
very slight — indeed that, in bis opinion, there 
would be no chance ot success. Necertbeless, 
his father had evidently believed, wlien writing, 
that Phineas would not abandon his seat with- 
out a useless and an expensive eonlcBt. He 
now thanked his father with many expressions of 
gratitude — declared bia conviction thai his fa- 
ther was right about Lord Tulla, and then, in tbe 
Dst modest language that be could osd, wen; on 
say that be had found another borougb open to 
m in England. Ho was going to stand for 
Lougbton, with the nssistancc of Lord Brentford, 
and thouglii that Iho election would probably 
. cost bim aborc a couple of hundred pouuihi 
tbe outside. Then ho wrote a very pretty 
Q to Lord Tulla, thanking bim for his for- 
r kindness, and telling tbe Irish carl that it 
I not his intention to interfere with the bor- 
ough of Loughsbane at the next election. 

A few days after this Phineas was very much 
surprised at a visit that was made to hiro at his 
lodgings. Mr. Clarkson, after that scene in the 
lobby of the House, called again in Great Marl- 
borough Street-— and was admitted. " Yoa had 
better let him sit in yonr arm-chnic fbr half an 
hour or bo," Fitzgibbon had said ; and Phineas 
almost believed that it would be better. The 
man was a terrible nuisance to him, and ho was 
beginning to think that he had tietter undertake 
to pay tbe debt by degrees. It was, he knew, 
quite on the cards that Mr. Clarkson should have 
bim arrested while at Suulsby. Since that scene 
in tbe lobby Mr. Clnrkson nnd been with him 
twice, and there had been a preliminary coni'er- 
sation aa to real payment. Mr. Clarkson wanted 
a hundred ponnila down, and aoolher bill for 
two hundred and twenty at three montbs' date. 
" Think of my time and irooblo in coming here," 
Mr. Clarkson bad urged when Phineas had ob- 
jected to these terms. " Think of my time and 
trouble, nnd do be punctual, Mr. Pi" " " '"-'- 
eas had offered him ton ^umi* *.,... 
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s tender nhich Mr. Clurkson hnJ not seemed ta 
refsrd as strong evidence of punctuality. He 
had not been sngrj, bnt had simply oxpresMd 
his inEentioD of calling again — giving tMncuia 
to understand that business would probablj lake 
him to the vrcsC of Ireland in the autitmn. If 
only basineES raighl not take him down either 
to LonghUnler or lo Sanlabj 1 Bat the strange 
visitor who caoia lo fbineas in the midac of 
Ibese troDblea put an end to them all. 

The Birango viaiioc was Miss ABpaaia Fitzgib- 
ban. " Yon'li bevery much surprised at my com- 
ing lo your chamber?, no doubt, "she said, assbe 
sat down in the chair whicli Phineas plooed for 

lier. Phineas could only say that he wag very I Govornmeni, nl whicli theii 
proudto beso highly lionored,and thnthehoped — ' — — 



);bliDler early in ^^H 



' Pretty well, I thanli yoi 
have just come about a little business, Mr. Finn, 
and I hope you'll eiccuse me." 

" I'm quite sure that there is no n«ed for ex- 
cuses," said Phineas. 

"Laurence, when he hear* abonl it, will say 
that I've been an . imjurtineDt old fool; bnt I 
never care for what Liiareuco says, either this 
may or that. I've been to that Mr. Clarkaon, 
Mr. Finn, and I've paid him the tuuncy." 

"No'' said Phineas. 

"Bull have, Mr. Finn. I happened to hear 
what Qccnrred that night at the door of the 
House of Commons. " 

"Who told you, Miss Fitigibbon ?" 

"Never mind who told me. I heard it. 1 
knew before that yiHi bad been foolish enough 

10 help Laurence about money, aud sa I put 
two and two together. It isn't the first lime I 
have had lo do with Mr. Clarkson. . So I sent to 
him, and I've booght the bill. There it is," 
And Miss Fitzgibhon prodaced the document 
which bora the name of Phineas Finn across the 
front of it. 

"And did yon pay him two hfindred and fifty 
pounds for it?" 

"Not quite. I had a very hard tussle, and 
got it at lost for two hundred and twenty 
jrauuds." 

" And did you do it yourseif ?" 

" All myself. If I had employed a lawyer I 
sboold have hud to pay tvo hundred and forty 
pounds, Bnd five pounds for costs. And now, Mr. 
Finn, I hope you won't have any more money en- 
gagements with my brother Laurence." Phin- 
eas said that he thought he might promise that he 
would have no more. "Because, if yon do, 1 
shan't interfere. If Lnurooce began lo find that ho 
conld get money out of me m that way, there 
vronld be no end to it. Mr. Ctarbson woold 
very soon be spending hisspftre time in my draw- 
ing-room. Good-bye, Mr. Finn. If Laurence says 
any thing, jjist tell him that he'd better come to 
me." Then Phtneaa waslefl lookinf; at the bill. 

11 was certainly a great relief to bim — that he 
should be thus secured from the domiciliary 
visits of Mr. Clarkson ; a, great relief to him to 
be assured that Mr, Clnrkson would not find him 
out docrn at Loughton ; but, nevertheless, ho 
had lo suffer a pang of shame ns he felt that 
Miss Fllzgibhon had become acquainted with bis 
poverty, and had found herself obliged lo satisfy 
liis pecuniary liabililic.i. 



Fhineab went down lo Lougblinl 
July, taking Loughton in bis way. He sta'yed 
there one night at the inn, and was inirodnced 
to sundry influential inhabitants of the borough 
by Mr. Grating, the iroii-mongcr,who was known 
by those who knew Loughton to be a very strong 
supporter of the earl's interest. Mr, Grating 
and about half a dozen others of the tradesmen 
of tlie town came to the inn, andmet Phineaain 
the parlor. He told them he was a good sound 
Liberal nnd a Bupporter of Mr. Mildmay's 

r the earl 

conspicuous an ornament. This was 
almost all that was said about the earl out load ; 
but each individual man of Loughton then pres- 
ent took an opportunity daring the meeting of 
whispering into Mr. Finn's ear a word or two 
to show that ho also was admitted to the secret 
councils of the borough — that he ton could see 
the inside of the nrranjiemen t. "Of course we 
must support the earl," one said, " Never 
mind what you hear about a Tory candidate, 
Mr. Finn," whisi>ered a second; "the Earl can 
do what he plensos here." And it seemed lo 
Phineas that it was thought by them all lo be 
rather n fine thing to bo thus &eid in the hand 
by an English nobleman. Phineas could not 
hut reflect much upoti this as he lay in liia bed 
nt the Loughton inn. The great political ques- 
tion on wliich the political world was engrossed 
up in London was the enfranchisement, of En- 
glishmen — of Englishmen down to the rank of 
artisans and laborers ; and yet when he found 
himself in contact with individual Bnglishmen, 
with men even very mach above the artisan and 
Ibe laborer, he found (hat they rslher liked being 
bound hand and foot, and being kept us tools in 
the political pocket of n rich man. Everyone of 
those Loughton tradesmen was proud of his own 
personal sutijeclion to the earl 1 

From Loughton he went to Lnugblinter, hav- 
ing promised to be back in the borough for the 
election. Mr. Grating would propose him, and 
be was to he seconded by Mr. Shorlribs, the 
butcher and groiier. Mention bad been made 
of a Conservative candidate, and Mr. Sbortrihs 
had seemed lo think that a good stand-up Gght 
upon English principles, with a clear undei^ _ 
standing, of course, that victory should prevail on-l 
the Liberal side, wonld be a good thing for the- 1 
borough. But the earl's man of business saw ] 
Phineas on the nornini; of liis departure, and 
told bim not to regard Mr. Shortribs. " They'd 
all lil<e it," said die man of business ; " and I 
dare say they'll hare enough of it when this Re- 
form Bill is passed; but at present no one will 
be fool enongh to come and spend his money 
hero. We have them all in band too well for 
that, Mr. Finn!" 

Ha found the great house at Longhlinter near- 
ly empty. Mr, Kennedy's mother wos there, 
and Lord Bronlfowl was there, and I^rd Brent- 
ford's private secretary and Mr. Kennedy's pri- 
vate Bocrctanr. At present that was the entire 
party. Lady Baldock was expected there, with 
her danghter and Violet Effinghan- ' " 
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WUD MHion, tliaE the Hoases would sit ttli*ough 
Outobor and a part of November, in orici that 
Hr. MildniBj might tij the feeling of Uie ygw 
Parliatnent. If this ' ' . '" * ' ] 

teaolred that, in the evonc of hia election ■ W 
Louchton, he wootd not return to Ireland till aftr 
er this autumn Mission shonld bo over. Uc gave 
an account to the earl, iu the piuBeoce of the earl's 
lon-in-lav, of ivhat had taken place at Loughton, 
and the earl expressed himself as satisfied- It was 
TDanifostly a great Balisfoction to Lord BrODtford 
that he should still have a horongh in his packet, 
and the more so because there were bo very few 
loblemcn left who hod such propertj' belonging to 
hem. Ho was voiy careful in hia speoch, never 
HBjingin so many words that the ]irivilcgc of ro- 
tnmineaioemhcrwBs his owa ; but his meaning 
urns not the leas clear. 

Those were dreary days nt Longhlintcr. 
There was fishing, if Fhiueas chose to fish ; and 
he was told that lie could shoot a deer if be vras 
miuded to go out alone. Bat it seemed as 
though it were tha intention of the host that hist 
EQests should spend tlieir time profitably. Mr. 
£eDaedy himself was shut up with books and 
ipera all the morning, and always took up a 
)k alter dinner. The earl also wonld read i 
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little, and then woald sleep a good deal. Old I should deter him. He loved Viofet Efflnghnn 
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lo eamlni! his hrend when he should be member 
for Loughton than he had been when he was 
member for Loughshnne F Or was there before 
him any slightest probability that he nronld ever 
ejim his bread ? And then he thought of Vio- 
lat £ffingbam, and was angry with himself for 
Htustabering at that moment that Violet Effing- 
baniVoi the mistress of a large fortune. 

Once l>ef|tre when ho was sitting beside the 
LiuteriaBad nade up his mind to cJeoluro liis 
passion to tiodj Laura; and he hod done so on 
the very spot. Vow^ within a twelvemonth of ' 
that time, he made up bia mind on the same spot 
to declare his passion uyiCufi Effingham, and he 
thought his best modeofc^rying his suit would 
be to secure the assistaitjte- -6f Ii^dy Laura. 
Lady Laura, no doubt, had iiecn Tery anxious 
that her brother should marry Tiplcf; hut Lord 
Chiltem, ns Fhiueas knew, hod aa^eJ l^r- Vio- 
let's hand twice in vain; and, moreover, Chil- 
tem himself had declared 10 Phineos that he 
would never ask for it again. Lady Lanra, who 
was always reasooable, would surely perceive that 
there was no hope of succosg for her brother. 
That Chiltom would quarrel with him, would 
quarrel with him to the knife, he d)d not doubt ; 
but he felt that no fenr of such B quarrel ai that 



Mrs. Kennedy slept also, nnd Lady Laura look- 
ed as though she would like to sloop if it vroro 
not that her husband's eye was upon her. As it 
was, she administered tea, Mr. Kennedy not 
liking the practice of having it handed round by 
B servant when none were there but members of 
the family circio, and slie read novels. Fhino. 
u goE hold of a stiff bit of reading for himself, 

■ and tried to utilize his time. He took Alison in 

■i.hand and worked his way gallantly through a 
Boaplu of volumes. But even ho, more than 
once or twice, found himself on the very verge 

I of slumber. Then he would wake up and try to 
think about things. Why was he, Fhineas Finn, 
an Irishman from ICtialoe, living in tliat great 
house of Lougblinter as though he were one of 
the fsmily, striving to kill tho hours, and feeling 
that he was in some way sutiject to the dominion 
of his host? Would it not ha better for him 
to get up and go away ? In hia heart of hearts 
tie did not like Air. Kennedy, tliough ho believed 
him to be a good man. And of what service to 
him was it to like Lady Lanra, now that Lady 
Lanra was a possession in tbe bands of Mr. Ken- 
nedy? Then ho wonldtell himself that be owed 
his position in tho world entirely to Lady Laura, 
atid that be was ungrateful to feel himself over 
dull in her socioty. And, moreover, there was 
Bomeibing to be done in tbo world beyond 
making love and boing merry. Mr. Kennedy 
could occnpy himself with a blue-book for hours 

' 'ogothor without wincing. So Fhincus went to 
lork again with bis Alison, and read away till 
le nodded. 

In those days he often wandered up and down 
^Tie Lintor and across the moor to the Linn, and 
10 down to tho lake. He would take a book with 
him, and would scat himself down on spots 
which he loved, and would pretend to read ; 
bat I do not think that he got much advantage the second 
from his hook. Ho was thinking of his life, and . have been 
ing fo calculate whether the wonderfnl suc- 
k which ho had achieved 
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and ho must indeed be pusillanimons if, loving 
her as he did, ho was deterred from expresKlng 
his love from any fear of a siiilor whom she did 
not favor, lie would not willingly be nntme to 
his friendship for Lady Laura's brother. Had 
there been a chance for Lord Chill«m he would 
have abstained from putting himself forward. 
But what was the use of his abstaining, when by 
doing so be could in nowise benefit bis friend, 
when tiio result of hia doing so would bo that 
some interloper would come in and carry off the 
prize ? He wonid explain all this to Lady Lau- 
ra, and, if the prize wonld be kind to him, he 
would disregard tha anger of Lord Chiltern, 
evon though it might be anger to the knife. 

As ho was thinking of all this Lady Laura 
stood before him where he was silting al the top 
of the falls. At this moment ho remembered 
well all the circumstances of the scene when ho 
had been thi^ra with her at his last visit to 
Lougblinter. How things hnd changed since 
then 1 Then he liad loved Lady Laura with all 
his heart, and ho had now already brought him- 
self [0 regard her as a discreet matron whom to 
love would bo almost as unreasonable as though 
he were to eiiterl«m a passion for the Lord 
Chancellor. The reader will understand bow 
thorough bad been tha cure ofFecled by Lady 
Laura's marrioge and tbe interval of a few 
months, when tbo swain was already prepared to 
make this lady tho depositary of his confidence 
in another matter of love. "You are often 
here, I suppose?" said Lady Lanra, looking 
down upon him as he sat upon the rock. 

"Well — yes; not very often; I como here 
because tbe view down upon the lake 
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It is the prettiest spot ahonC the place. I 

hardly ever get bore now. Indeed this ia only 

' ' pe that I have been up since we 

home, and then I came to bring 

papa here." There was a Utile wooden seat 

the rock upon which Phi 
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Phineas, willi bis 03-68 tomed upon the lake, waa 
conaiderlng how he might iniroduce ibo snbject 
or his love fur TioleC EfflaEham ; bat he did not 
find the mutter voij easy. He had just reBptved 
to begin by sajing that Violet WDnld eertiiinly 
never accept Lord Chillem, when Ladj Loahk 
Bpake a word or two whicli stopped him nltoeodi- 
er. " How well I remember," ebe »rfd, "llie 
day ivhen yoa und I were here lass atiVii 

"So do I, Tou told mo ilian tbiit. jou were 
going to marrj Mr. Kennedy. _ Hgw much lias 
hnpponed since then 1" . 

"Much indeed 1 Eptyighfer a whole life-time 
And yet how slow tils ti\ao tios gone !" 

'' I do not Lhi^l: It Ins bsen slovf with me,' 
said Fhineas. * • 

"No; yp\\ h»Ti been actiTe. You have hai 
jour hnodB.full of work. 1 nm beginning t< 
think tbiitit is a groat cui'so 10 hate been Imti 

"And yet I havoiieurd jonsaytliat awomut 
may do as much as a man.'' 

"That was before I bad learned my tesson 
properly. I know better than that now. Ob 
di!ar! I have no doubt it is all for the best a«il 
ii, lint I have a kind of wish that I mittht be al- 
lowud la go out and milk the Ooms." 

" And may you not milk tbacows if you wish 
it, Lady Lanra?" 

" By no means— not only not milk tin 
hardly look at them. At any rate, 1 ni 
talk about them." Phineas of course understood 
that slie was complaining of her husband, 
hardly kneiv how to reply to her. Ho had been 
sharp enough to perceive already that Mr. Ei 
nedj was nn autocrat in bis own house, and be 
knew Lady Laura well enough to be sure that 
such moaterdom would bo very irksome to her. 
But he had doc imajrined that she would com- 
plain to him. " It was BO different at Saulaby," 
Ludy Laura continued. "Every thing there 
seemed to be mj own." 

"And every thing here is yonr own." 

" Tbb— according to the prayer-lmok. And 
everything in truth is my own — as all the dain- 
ties nt the banquet belonged to Sancho the Gov- 

" You mean, "said be — and then ho hesitated, 
" yon mean that Mr. Kennedy stands over yon, 
gnardingyoufor your own welfare, as the doctor 
Btoud over Sanobo and ftiiardcd him?" 

There was a pnuao before she answered — a 
long pause, daring whiuh he was looking away 
over the lake, and thinking how be might intro- 
duce the subject of his love. But long as was 
the pause, he had not begun when Lady Laura 
Tvoa again speaking. "The [rath is, my friend," 
she snid, "that I bave mode it mistake." 

"A mistake?" 

" Yes, Phineas, a mistake. I havo blnndered 
as fools blunder, thinking that I was clever 
enough to pick my footsteps aright without ask- 
ing counsel from anyone. I have blundered and 
Blnmhlod and fallen, and now I am so bruised 
that I am not able to stand upon my feet" The 
word that struck him most in all this was his 
own Christian name. She had never called him 
Phinoas before. Ho was aware that the circle 
of his acqnaintnnCD bait fallen into a way of mis- 
calling him by his Christian name, us one ob- 
serves to be done now and again in reference to 
somcsjieciBlyODng man. Most of the men whom 



he called bis friends called him PhiiiMl. EvBH 
the car^ had done bo more than once on occa- 
siqqf iu vrhich the greatness of his position bad 
dropped for a moment out of bis mind. Mra. 
Low had called him Phincas when she regarded 
him as her husband's most cherished pupil j and 
Mrs. Bunce had called bim Mr. Phineaa. He 
had always been Phineas to every body at Kil- 
latoe. But still he was quite Bure that Lndy 
Laura had never so called him before. Nw 
would she bave done so now in her husband^ ' 
presence. He waa sure of that olso. 

"You mean that yon are unhappy?" ho Biu^ 
Hill looking away from ber toward the lake. 

"Yes, Ido mean that. Though I do not knav 
why I should come and tell you so — e!:cept that 
I am still blundering and aiumbling, and I 
fallen into a way of hurling myself at every 
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happiness," said Phincas. 
■■jnat is a very pretty speech, hul what 
.would yon do for my happiness? Indeed, what 
is it possible that yon should do ? I mean i' 
no rebuke when I Bay that my happiness or 
bappinesB is a matter as to which yon will s 
become perfectly indifferent." 

"Why should yon sny so. Lady Lsnra?" 

" Becanae it ia natural that it should be 

Yon and Mr. Kennedy might have been friendfl. 

Not that yon will be, because you are unlike 

each other in all your ways. But it might havs 

"And aro not you and I to be friends?" ba 

"No. In a very few months yon will notr 
think of telling mo what are your desires or 
what your sorrows — and as for me, it will be 
out of the question that 1 should tell mine to 
yon. How can yon be my friend ?" 

" If you were not quite sure of my friendship, 
Lady Laura, you would not speak to me as you 
arc speaking now." Slill he did not look at 
her, but lay with bis face supported on bis hands, 
aqd bia eyes lamed away upon the lake. Bui 
she, where she was sitting, could see bim, and 
was aided by her eight in making comparisona 
in her mind between the two men who had been 
her lovers — between bim whom she had taKen 
and bim whom she had left. There was some- 
Ihing in the hard, dry, unsympathizing, nn- 
changini: virtues of ber husband which almost 
revollei] her. He had not a fault, bat she had 
'3d him atevery point and bad been able to strike 
spark of fire from him. Even by disobeying 
she conld produce no heat — only an access of 
firmness. How would it have been with ber 
had she thrown all ideal of fortune to the winds, 
and linked her lot to that of the young Phtcbus 
who was lying at her feet? If she had ever loved 
any one she had loved him. And she bad 
thrown away her love for money. So she 
■e to herself over and over again, tiying Co 
console herself in her cold nnhappinesa. Bhs 
bad married a rich man in order that she might 
be able to do Eomolbiug in the world — and now 
that she was this rich man's wife she found that 
she could do nothing. The rich man thonght 
it to be quite cnnugb for her to sit at homo and 
look after his welfare. In the meantime young 

Phcebns— her Phcebos ns he bad boon 

thinking altogether of some one else. 
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** Fbinen*," she said, elonly, " I hare in jaa 
Bucb perfDi;! canfiilcnce that I will tell you (be 
truth — as one mnii ma}' tall it to another, t 
wish you would go from here." 

"What, W OHM?" 

"Not to-day, or to-morrow. Slay here now 
till the election; hm do not return. He will 
Rsfc you to coma, and press yon liard, and will 
bo Imrt — for, strange to sny, with all his cold- 
Bus, he really likes yoa. He ha^ a plenaure in 
seeing you here. Bat he must not have that 
pleasure at the expense of trouble to mo." 

"And why is it a trouble to you F" ha asked. 
Men are such fools — so awkward, so unready, 
■with their wics ever behind the occasion by a 
doKen seconds or so ', As soon ns the words 
were ottered, he knew that they shonld not have 
been spoken- 

^" Because I am a fool," she said. "Why 
else ? Is not that enough for jou ?" 
" Laura — " bo said. 
" No— no ; I will have none of that. I om a 
fool, but not such a. fool as lo eopposc that any 
cure is to be toond there." 

"Only sny what I can do for you, though it 
be with my entire life, and I will do i(." 

"You con do nothing — except to keep away 

■at in telling me thnt ?" Now 
last he had turncil hiinsetf round and was 
ikint; at her, and as he looked he snn the hat 
a malt appearing ap the path, and immedi- 
ately afierwnrd the face. It was the hat anil 
fkee of the Lmrd of Loughlintor. " Hero i«Mr. 
Kennedy," said Pbineas, in a tone of voice not 
deroid of dismay and trouble. 

"So I perceive," said Lady Lanra. But thcro 
WBS no oismaT or trouble in ibo tone of her 



In the countenance of Mr. Kcnneity, as he ap- 
proached closer, there was not much to be 
read — only, perhaps, some slight addition of 
gloom, or rather, perhaps, of that frigid pro- 
priety of moral demGonor for which he hod al- 
waje been cunqiicuoua, which had grown upon 
liiiD at his marriage, and which had been greatly 
inereBBcd by the double action of being made a 
Cabinet Minister and being garrotted. "I am 
glad that irour headache is better," he said to his 
wife, who bad risen from ber seat lo meet him. 
Fhineas also bad risen, and was now looking 
aeiiienhnt sheepish where be stood. 

"I came ont because it was worse," she said. 
"It irritated me so that I could not stand the 
Ilonse any longer," 

" I wilt send to Cnllcnder for Dr. Mocnulh- 
rie." 

" Pray do nothing of the kind, Robert. I do 
not want Dr. Macnuthrie at all." 

" Where there is illness, medical advice is al- 
ways expedient." 

" I am not ill. A heaJnchc is not illness." 

"I bad thought it was," said Mr. Kennedy, 
reiy dryly. 

" At any rate, I would rather not have Doctor 
Mficnnthrie." 

"I am sure it can not do you any good to 
climb np here in the beat of the sun. Had you 
been hero long, Finn ?" 

"All the moming; here, or hcreabnuto, I 
clamliercd up fi'om the lake ami had a, book in my 



"And you happened to come aortas him by 
accident?" Mr. Kennedy asked. There was 
something so simple in the question that its very 
simplicity proved that there was no suspicion. 

" Yes, by chance," said Lady Laura. "But 
every one at Loughlinter always comes up hers. 
If any one ever were missing whom I wanted to 
Und, this is where I should look." 

" I am going on toward Linter forest to meet 
Blane," said Mr. Kennedy. Btane was the 
gamekeeper. " If yon don't mind the trouble, 
Finn, I wish you'd take Lady Laura down to 
.the house. Do not let her stay out in the heat. 
I will like cnro that torocbody goes over to Cal- 
londer for Dr. Macnulhrie." Then Mr, Ken- 
nedy went on, and Phinens was left with the 
charge of taking Lady Laura back lo the house. 
Wben Mr. Kennedy's hat had first appeared eotn- 
ing up the walk, Pbineas bad bean ready lo pro- ~ 
claim himself prepared for any devotion in the 
service of Lady Laura. Indeed, be bad begun to 
reply with criminal tenderness lo the indiscreet 
avowal which Lady Laura had made to him. Bat 
he tf-U now, after what had just occurred in the 
husband's presence, that any show of tenderness 
— of criminal tenderness — whs imposBiblo, Tho 
abBeuceofBll suspicion on the part of Mr. Ken- 
nedy bad made Phineas feel that ho was bound 
by all social laws to refrain from such tenderness. 
Lady Laura began to descend thepalh before him 
without a word; and went on, and on, as though 
she would have reached the hoaso withonE speak- 
ing, had he not addressed her. "Does your 
head still pain yon T" he asked. 

"Of course it does." 

"I suppose he is right in saying that you 
should not be out in tho heat," 

"I do not know. It is not worth white to 
think about that. Ho sends me in, pnd bo of 
course I must go. And he tolls you to take me, 
and so of course you must take me." 

"Would you wish that I should lot you go 

"Tes, I woald. Only he will be sure to find 
it out; and you must not tell him that you left 
me at my request." 

"Do you think that I am afraid of him?" 
&ud Fhineas. 

" Tes, I think yon are. I know that I am, 
and that ])apais; and that his motEier hardly 
dares to call her soul her own, I do not know 
why yoa should escape." 

"Mr. Kennedy is nothing to mo." 

"Ed is something to me, and so I suppose I 
had better go on. Anil now 1 shall have that 
horrid tnnn from ihe little town pawing ine and 
covering every thing with snuftj and bidding me 
take Scotch physic — which seems to increase in 
quantity and naslincss as doses in England de- 
crease. And he will stand over me to see that 
I take it." 

" What, tbc doctor from Callendcr F" 

"No, but Mr, Kennedy will. If ho advised 
me to have a hole in my glove mended, he would 
ask mo belbre he went to bed whether it was 
done. Ho never foi'got any thing in his life, and 
was never unmindful of any thing. Tliat I thioic 
will do, Mr. Finn. Yon have brought me onl 
from the trees, and that may be taken as bring- 
ing me home. Wo shall hardly get scolded if 
we part here, BemcmlK'r what I told yon up 
above. And remember also that it is in ^q<u 
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power to do nolhiDg else for me. Good-bje." 
So he turned nway toward the lake, and IctLndj 
LuurH go across the wide lawn to the bouse by 
bereelf. 

He hud failed altogether in his intention of 
telling his friend of his love for Violet, and had 
come to perceive that he could not for the pres- 
ent entry out that intention. After what bad 
Cod it would be impossible fur him to go to 
V Laura witb a passionate taio of his longing 
for Violet Effingham. If he were even to spealt 
to her of loTe at all, it must bo qnite of another 
lovi^ than that. But he never would speak to her 
of love ; nor — as he felt quite sore — would sbo 
allow him to do so. But what astounded him 
most na he thought of the interview which had 
juEt passed, was the dct that the Lad; Laura 
wbotn he had known — whom he had thought be 
had known — should have become so subject to 
Buch a man as Mr. Kennedy, n man whom he 
had deipised as being weak, irresolute, and with- 
out a purpose ',, For Ihe day or two that he re- 
mained Bt Longhlinter, he watched the family 
closely, and became aware that Lady Laura had 
been right when she declared that her father was 
afraid of Mr. Kennedy. 

" I shall follow you almost immediately," swd 
the earl confidentially to Phineas, when ibo 
candidate for the borough took his dopannre from 
Loughlinter. " I don't like to be there just when 
ihe election is going on, but I'll be at Saulsby to 
receive you the day arterward." 

Fhinoastook his leave from Mr. Kennedy, with 
a warm expression of Friendship on the part of 
bra host, and from I.ady Laura with a mere couch 
of the hand. He tried to say a word ; bnt she 
wag luUen, or, if not, she put on some mood like 
to BullennesB, and said never a word to him. 

On the day after the departure of Phinens 
Finn for Looghton, Lady Lanra Kennedy still 
had a headache. She had complained of a 
headache ever since she had been atLoughlinlcr, 
andDr.MaCDuthriehadbecn over morethan once. 
"I wonder what it is that ails you," Eaid her hus- 
band, standing over her in her own sitting-room 
up stairs. It was a pretty room, looking away 
to the mountains, with joat a glimpse of the lake 
to be caught from the window, and it hod been 
prepared for her with all the skill and loste of 
an accomplished npholsterer. She had selected 
the room for heradf soon afier her engagement, 
and had thanked her future hubband with her 
sweetest smile for giving her the choice. She 
had thanked him and told him that ehe always 
meant to be happy — so happy in that room ! Ho 
was a man not much given to romance, but he 
thought of this promise as hestood over her and 
asked after her health. As far as he could see 
she had ncTCr been even comfortable since she 
had been at Loughtinter. A shadow of the truth 
came across his mind. Perhaps his wife was 
bored. If so, what was to be the future of his 
life and of hers 7 He wcnc up to London every 
year, and to Parliament, as a duty ; and then, 
during some period of Ihe recess, would have his 
house full of guests— as another duly. But hia 
happiness was to consist in anch hours as these 
which seemed to inflict upon bis wife tho penally 
of a continual headache. A shadow of the truth 
e cpon him. What if his wife did not like 
living quietly at home as themistreas of horhus- 
band's honse ? What if a headache was always 




to be the result of a simple perfon 
mestic duties ? 

More than a shadow of the truth had comq ' 
upon Lady Ijiura herself. The dark cloud cre- 
ated by the entire truth was upon her, making 
overythingblaek and virctched around her. She 
had asked herself a question or two, and had dis- 
covered that she had no love for her husband, 
that the kind of life which he intended to cxnct 
from her was insupportable lo her, and that sho 
had blundered and fallen in her entrance upon 
life. She perceived that her father had already- 
become weary of Mr. Kennedy, and thai, lonely 
and sad as bu would ho at Sanlshy by himself, it 
was hia intention to repudiate the idea of mak- 
ing a homo at Looghlinter. Yes — she would 
be deserted by every one, e\cept of conrse by her 
husband; and then — Then shewouldthrow hfir- 
icir on some early morning into the lake, for life 
would bo insupportable. 

" I wonder what it is that ails you," said Mr. 
Kennedy. 

" Nothing serious. One can't always help 
having a headache, you know." 

"I don't think you take enoogh exerdse, 
Laura, I would propoao that you should walk 
four miles every day af^er breakfast. I will al- 
ways be ready to aecompany you. I haveapukcn- 
to Dr. Macnuthrie — " 

" I hate Dr. Macnuthrie." 

" Why should you hate Dr, MacnnlhrJe, Lnu- 
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jt ill." 

"But yon snid you had a headaehc. Ton 
have said so for the last ten days." 

"Having a headache is not being ill. 1 only 
wish you would not talk of it, and then perhaps 
I should get rid of it." 

"I can not hcliere that. Headache in nine 
cases out of ten comes from the atomach." 
Though he said this — aaying it because it was iha 
commonplace, common-sense sort of thing to 
say, still at the very moment there was the 
shadow of the truth before bis eyes. What if 
this headache meant simple dislike to him, and 
to his modes of life ? 

"It is nothing ofthat sort," said Lady Laura, 
impatient at having her ailment inipurcd into 
with so mnch accuracy. 

"Then what is il? Ton can not think that 
I can be happy lo hear yoa complaining of head- 
ache every day — making it an excuse for abao. 
lute idleness." 

"What is that you want mo to do?" she said, 
jumping up from her seat. "Set mo a task, 
and if I don't go mad over il Pll get through it. 
There are the account-hooka. Give them to 
mo. I don't Buppose I can tee the figures, bnl 
I'll try lo see them." 

Laura, this is unkind of you — and ungrate- 
it is every thing that is bad. 
What a pity ihat you did not find it out last 
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irl Oh Hear, oli dcnr! wlmt nm 1 to do?" 
I ihe thren- lierseif down upon the sufa, and 
10 th licr liamis np to ber temples. 
■' 1 will Bcnil for Dr, Macnnthriu at once," said 
.. Kennedy, walking townrd the door vary 
Uowly, nnd Epoaking ax alonl; us lio wnlked. 
" No — ilo no such lhing,"Khe Eaid, springing 
!T fcL't ufiain and Jolerccpting him before he 
Buclicd ihe door. " If he cunieB, I irill not ace 
I givs yoQ my word that L will not speak 
if he comes. You do not understand," 
d ; " yon do not understand at all." 
lint is it that I ought to uuderatand ?" 

"Tliul Si woman do«s not liks to be bother- 
He mndo no reply at ont^i?, but stood there 
I twisring the handle of the door, and eollecting 
■ his ihoughls, "Yaa,"saiil lie at lost; "I am 
beginninK lo find that out — and to find out also 
what ii 19 cbat bathers a woman, ns you uall it. 
I Clin SOD now what it is that makes your head 
ache. It is not the stomach. You are quite 
richt there. It is the prospect of a quiet decent 
life to wliieli would be attached llie fierformance 
of certain homely datie*. Dr. Maonuthrie is a 
learned man, but I doubt whether ho can do any 
tbiap for such a mnlndy." 

" You are iiuilo right, Robert; he can do noth- 



ing." 



1 is a malady you must cure for yourself, 
1 — and which h to be cured by pcrsoTcr- 

If yon can bring yuiirseif to try — " 
tut I can not briiia myself to try at all," 



will 1 
wifi-?' 



) effort ti 



mean to tell you that I will 
cure 11 beudjioho by dging sums, ' 
that I mean losay at this moment. If you 
leave ma tiir nwliitr, so that I may lie 
perhaps I shall be abls lo come to dinner 
Mil] liesilnted, standiuij with the door 
band.. " But if yon (;o on scolding m 
contiliaed, "what I shall do is lo go to 
reclly^ou go atv:]y." He hesitated 



try t 






J yon go 
I longer, . 
another word. 
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IOiTR hero was elected member for Longbton 
Chont any ironble to him, or, ns fur as bo 
uld see, to any one else. He made one speech 
im n small raised booth that was called a plai- 
■m, and that was all that he was called upon 
m do. Mr, Grating made a speech in propos- 
ing him, and Mr. Shortrlbs another in second" 
ing him ; and these were all the speeches that 
were required. The thing seemed to be ao very 
tasy that he wns afterward almost oifended ivhen 
le was told that the bill for so inaignifieant a 
llieoe of work camo io i:24T ISs. 9d. He had 
10 occasion for spending even the odd for> 
o pounds. But then he was member for 
nd OS he passed the evening alone 
having dined in company with 
irs. Grating, Sboitribs, and sandry other in- 
doeiitial electors, he began to reflect that, after 



nil, it was not so very great a thiUR to ba n mem- 
ber of Pailiameni. It almost seemed tbut that 
which had come to Lim so easily could not be 
of much vales, 

(Jn the following day he went to the cnsitc, 
and was ihoro when the earl arrived. They 
two were alone toeether, and the earl was very 
kind to him, " So you had no opponent after 
all," said the great man of Loughton, with a 
slight smile. 

"Not the ghost of another candidnio," 

" I did not think there would be. They have 
tried it once or twire and have nlways failed. 
There are only one or two in the place who like 
to go one way Just because their neighbors go 
the oiber. But, in truth, there is no Cutuwrra- 
livo fooling in the plaoo!" i 

I'hiiieas, although he was nt the present mo- 
metit the member for Loughton himscir, could 
not but Eujiiy the joke of Ibis, Could there be 
any Liberal feeling in such a place, or indeed 
any political feeling whaiaoevct! Would not 
Messrs. OraiinK & Shonribs have done just the 
same had it happened that Lord Brentford bad 
been a Tory peer? "They all seemed to bo 
very obliging," said Phineas, in answer to the 

" Yes, Ihey are. There isn't d house in the 
town, you know, let for longer than seven years, 
and most of tbcm merely from year to year. 
And, do you know, I haven't a farmer on the 
property with a lease — not one; and they don't 
want leases. They know they're safe. But I 
do like the people round me lo be of the same 
way of thinking as myself about politics.'' 

On the second day, after dinner — the last 
evening of Finn's visit to Saulsby — the earl fell 
Buddculy into confidential conversation about 
his daughter and his son, and aboaC Violei. Ef- 
fingham. So sudden, indeed, and so confiden- 
tial was the convarsation, that Phineas was al- 
most silenced for awhile. A word or two had 
been said about Loughlioter, of tbe beauty of 
the place and of the vnstneas of the properij, 
" I am almost afraid," said Lord Brentford, 
"that Laura is not happy there." 

"I hope she is," said Phineas. 

" He is so hard and dry, and what I call ex- 
acting. That is just the word for it. Now 
Laura lias never been used to that. With me 
shu always had ber own way in every tiling, and 
I always found her fit to have it. I do not un- 
derstand why her husband should treat ber dif- 
ferently." 

" Perhaps it is the temper of the man," 

"Temper, yesj hut what a bad prospect is 
that for her I And she, too, hns a temper, and 
so he will find if he tiles her too far. I can nut 
stand IjongliJinter, I told Laura so fairly. It 
is one of those houses in which n man can not 
call his hours his oivn. I told Laura thai I 
could not undertake lo remain there for above 

"It is very sad,"6aT 

i'Ycs, indeed; it i> 

and very sod for mo, 1 

but Laura — literally no one ; nnd now I om di- 
vided from herl It seems thnt she hns been 
iftkpn as mnch away from me as though her 
hTi..hnnd lived in China, I have lost them both 
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" I BBj I have. As 
ceive Ihnt he beoomea n 
eot to me CTery daj. 1 
a man in his wa;, wbo 

" Yon -wrong him. Lord Brentford." 
" I do not wrong him at ail. Why ha 
Bwored OTerj ofl'er I have made him with 
insolenco as tn make it impossible for m 
mjsi^lf inlo farther cummunion with him r 
"He thinks that you have wrotiEcd him." 
"Yes; because I naTS been nnnble to Ghut my 
, es to bis mode at living. I was La go an pajiiig 
bis debts, and taking □□ olber notice whatsoever 
or his conduct '." 

" I do not think ho is in debt now." 
" Becanse his siiiier the other day spent every 
shilling of ber furtiine in paying ihem. She gave 
him £40,0001 Do you think she would have 
married Kennedy but far that? I don't. I 
could not prevent her. I had said that I would 
^I cripple my remaining years of life by raising 
' " ---■' -- - ■---fcfrom my 
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to Chillem, I can per- i wliich he hod just received from her. 



the money, and I could n 



. go back 

3 Ibe money be- 



" You and CliillOTn 

"It woiildgda no good now. She has mar- 

td Mr. Kennedy, (xnd the money is nothing to 

r or lo him. Chiltern might have put things 

right by marrying Miss Effingham if he pleai-ed. " 

" I think ha did his hest there," 

"No; he did hie worst. He ashed her to be 

his wife as a man asks for a railway-ticket ar a 

pair of glovaa, wliich be buys with a price; 

and beeanse she wonld not jump into his moulh 

be gave it up. I don't helieve he even really 

ivanted to marry her. I suppose ho has some 

disrepQlahla conncctian to prevent it." 

" Nothing of the kind, He would marry her 
morrow if ha could. My belief is that Miss 
EfSngham is since^ in rofaaing him." 
"I don't doubt her sincerity." 
" And that she will never change." 
"Ah, well; I don't agree reilh you, and I 
dare say I know thcni both better than you do. 
But every thing goes against me. I hnd sE^t my 
heart npan it, and therefore of course 1 shall be 
disappainied. What is ho going to do this an- 

■' He is yachtins novr." 

" And who are with him ?" 

"1 think the boat belongs to Captain Colc- 
peppcr." 

" The greatest blacki^uard in nil Efigland ! A 

an who shoots pigeons and rides Etoeple- 
chnE^es I And the worst of Chiltern is this, that 
even if he didn't like the man, and if he were 
tired of this eort of life, he would go on just the 
i because he thinks it a fine thing not to 
give way," This was so true that Phineaa did 
not dare to contradict the statement, and there- 
fore said nothing. "I had some faint hope," 
oontinned the earl, "while Laura conid olivays 
watch him ; beoaiise, in his ivav, he was fond of 
will 






allO' 



have enough to do to waieh herself!" 

Phineas had felt that the earl had put him 
down rather sharply when ha had said thai Via- 
let wanid never accept Lord Chillem, and he 
was therefore not a Utile surprieed when Lord 
Brentford spoke n^ain of M'ns Effliighnm the 
following morning, holding in his hand a letter 




1 that you were coming i 



Loughlinlcr on the tenth," . 
id she purpoaea to come here for i 
couple of oiRhla on her woy." 
" Lady Baldoek and all?" 
"Well, jesi Lady Baldocfe and all. I am 
not very fund of Lady Baldoek, but I will put 
up with her for a couple of days for the soke of 
having Violet. She is more like a child of my 
own now than any body else, ] shall not see 
her all the auiumu afterward. ' I can not stand 
Longlilintcr." 

"It will be better when the house is full." 

"You will be there, I suppose?" , 

"Well, no; I think not," said Phineaa. J 

"You have had enough of it, have yDu?" 1 

Phineaa made no reply to this, bat smiled Elight.<J 

ly. "By Jave, I don't wonder nt it/'aaid the \ 

earl. Phineaa, who would have given all he 

bad in the world to be staying in the same 

try house with Violet Effingham, could n 

plain how it had com 

to absent himself. " 

said the earl. 

" Oh, yes, I was 

kinder than they an 

" Kennedy told n 

a matter of conrse." 

" I explained to him after that," said Pliin- 
eas, " that I should not return. I shall go ovel 
to Ireland. I have a deal of hard reading lo 
do, and I can get ihroagb it there wilhont !n- 

He went op from Sanlsby to London on that 
day, and found Jiimself quits alanc in Mrs. 
Bunco's lodgings. I mean not only that he was 
alone at his lodgings, but be was alone at his 
clnb, and alone In the streets. July was not 
quite over, and yet all the birds of passage had 
migrated. Mr. Mildmay, by hia abort session,, 
had half mined the London tradesmen, and had 
changed the summer mode of life of all those 
who account themselves lo be any body. Phin- 
eas, as he sat alone in his room, felt himself to 
he nobodv. He had told the carl that he was 
going to Ireland, and to Ireland he mnst go — 
liecause he had nothing else to do. He had 
been asked indeed lo jnin one or two partiea in 
their autumn plana. Mr. Monk had wanted him 
to go to the Pyrenees, and Lord Oiiltcru had 
anggcsted that he should join the yacbt; but 
neither plan suited him. It would have suited 
him to be atLaughlinterwitb Violet Effingham, 
hut Loughtinter ivas a, barred house to liim. 
Ilia old friend, Lady Laura, hnd told liim not 
Income thither, explaining, withaufflcietitcleai^- 
ness, her reasons for excluding him from tho^ 
number of her husband's guests. As he thoagU 
of it the past scenes of his life became very mar- 
voloua to him. Twelve months aincc he would 
have given all the world for a word of lore from 
Lady Laura, and had barely dared to hope that 
such a word, at some future day, might possibly 
be spoken. Now such a word had in truth been 
spoken, and it had come to be simply a trouble 
10 him. She had owned to him — for, in Irnth, 
such hud been the meaning of her warning to 
him — that, though she hnd married another 
man, she had loved and did love him. But in 
thinking of this he took na pride in it. It was 
not till he had ihonghl of it long that he began 
to ask hiniactf whether be might not be justiQad 
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In gatheriRg from vthax happened aome hope 
thai Violet olao might Icnrn to lore him. Ha 
bad tboagbt so lillle of himself as to hava beeo 
afraid at Grst lo press hia Buft with LuJy Laura. 
, Idiglit ho no! Ttntare to thinlc more of himseif, 
having learned how far he Iiad sacceedcd ? 

But how wns ho to gat at Violet EffinRhiim 7 
Pram tlie moment at which he had letl Saulshj 
he had been angry with himself for not having 
naked Lord Brentford to allow him Co remain 
there till after the Baldock party should have 
SoDe on to Longhlinicr. The earl, who was 
Tery lonely in hia houae, would have cansented 
at once, Phioeas, indeed, wai driven to eonfesa 
to himeolf that snceees with Violet would at once 
have put nn end to all hia friendship with Lord 
Brentford ; as bIeo to all his friendship with 
Lord Chiltarn. He would, in such case, be bound 
in honor to vacala hia seat and give hacl; Lough- 
ton to his offended patron. But he would have 
given up moch more than his scat for Violet Ef- 
fingham t Ac present, however, he had no 
meatM of getting at her to ask her the qaestion. 
He eould hardly go to Longhlinter in opposition 
to the wishes of Lady Lnnra. 

A little adventure happened to hitn in Lon- 
don which somewhat relieved ihe dullness of the 
dayn of the first week in August. He remained 
in London til! the middle of August, half re- 
solving to rush clorni to Saulsby when Violet 
Effinghsm should he there — endearuring to find 
. aome excuse for such a proceeding, but racking 
L ]lis brnina in vain— and then there came about 
frhia little adventnre. The adventure wns com- 
oeoced by the receipt of the following letter : 



DEAR Finn ;— I must say I think you 

ated mo badly, and without that sort of 

I broihorly fairness which we on the public press 

■expect from one another. However, perhaps we 

nan come to an uuderetanding, and if co, things 

oaj yet go smoothly. Give mo a turn and I 

" nt all adverse to give you one. Will 

DQ to mo here, or shall I call upon 

I you? Yours always, Q. S." 



Phtneas w 
Ltihei 



tt only surprised, but disgusted 



eipt of this ]ec\ 



Hec 



uldm 



■imi^ne what was the deed by which he had of- 
WftDded Mr. Slide. Ho thought over all the cir- 
f enmstances of bis sbort connection witli the Peo- 
fUM Banner, hut could remember nothing which 
might have created offbnie. But his disgust was 
gnater than his surprise. He thought that he had 
dona nothing and said nothing to justify Quintua 
Slide in calling him "dear Finn." He, who had 
Lady Laura's secret in his keeping, be who hoped 
to be the possessor of Violet Effingham's affec- 
tions — he to he called "dear EinQ"by such a 
one aa Quinlus Slide ! He soon mndo up his 
mind that ho would not answer the note, hut 
would go at once to the People's Banner ofSce at 
the hour at which Quinlns was always tbero. 
He ceniJnly woald not writo to " dear Slide ;" 
and, nntti he bad heard something mora of this 
cause of offense, he would not make an enemy 
■ Snevet by calling the man "dear sir." He 
■went to the office of the People's Banner, and 
piitnd Mr. Slide ensconced in a Utile gloss cnp- 
Lniting an article for the next day's copy- 



"I suppose you're very hufiy," Mid Phincas, 
inserting himself wiih some difficulty on t 
little stool in the corner of the cupboard. 

"Not so particular but what I'm glad to 
you. Ton shoot, don't youf 

"ShootI" said Phinens. It could not 
possible that Mr. Slide was intending, after this 
abrupt fashion, to propose a duel with pistols. 

"Grouse and pheasants, and them son of 
things?" asked Mr. Slide. 

"Oh, ah; I Dnderstand. Yes, I shoot some- 

" Is it the ISth or 30th for grouse in Scot- 
land ?" 

"The 20th," said Phineas, "What makes 
you ask that just now 7" 

"I'm doing a letter about it — advising m 
not 10 shoot 100 many of the young birds, n 
showing that they'll have none next year if they 
do. I had a fellow heie just now who knew all | 
about il, and he put down a lot ; but I forgot to 
make him tell me the day of beginning. What'* 
a good place to date from ?" 

Fhineas suggested Callender or Stirling. 

"Stirling's too much of a (own, isn't it? 
Callender sounds belter for game, I think." ' 

So the letter wlilch was to save the young 
grouse was dated from Callender; and Mr. 
Quintns Slide, having written the word, threw 
down his pen, came off his stool, and rushei 
once nt his subject. 

"Well, now, Finn," he said, "don't you ki 
that you've treated ma badly about Loughton ?" 

"Treated you badly about Loughton!" Fhin> 
cos, as he repeated the woi'ds, was quito in the 
dark as to Mr. Slide's meaning. Did Mr. Slide , 
intend to convey a reproach because Phineas i 
had not personalty sent some tidings of the elec- 
tion to the Peojik's Batmerf 

" Very badly," said Mr. Slide, with bis a 
akimbo, "very badly iodeed ! Men on 
press together do expect that they're to he stuck | 
by, and not thrown over. Damn it, I say; ' 
what's the good of brotherhood if it ain't lo be 
brotherhood ?" 

" Upon my word, I don't know what you 
mean." said I'hincas. 

"Didn't I tell you that I had Loughlon in 
mv hove?" said Quintus. 

"Oh— h!" 

"It's very well lo say ho, and look gnilty, 
bat didn't I tell you 7" 

" I never heard such nonsense in my life." 

" Nonsense 7" 

" How on earth could you hove stood for 
Longhton ? What interest would you have 
had there? You could not even haro found an 
elector to propose yon." 

"Now, I'll tell you what I'll do, Finn. I 
think you have thrown me over most shabby, 
but I won't stand about that. You shall have 
Loughlon this session if you'll promise to make 
way for me after the next election. If you'll 
agree to that, well have a special loader To say 
how well Lord What's-his-nanie lins done with 
the borough ; and we'll be your horgati through 
the whole session." 

beard such nonsense in my life. 

In the first place, Loughlon is safe lo be in the 

schedule of reduced boroughs. It will be 

' ) county, or joined with i 
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"I'll stand the chinco of ilmt. Will jou 
ogroo ?" 

"Agreo! No] It's Ihe mosl absnrd pro- 
poanl [liat was evor mada. You miglic as well 

' me whether I would agreo that joo sliouiil 
fl henTcn. Go to heaven it yon can, I 
shunld BBj. I have not the tlighteac objeciioa. 
" It ii'a nolhioR to me." 

"Very well," said QuJntua Slide. "Very 

ill : Sow we understand each other, and that's 
all that I denre- I think tliatl can show you 
what it ii to como among gcnllemcn of the preea, 
and then to throw them over. Good-inom- 
inp." 

"lineaa, quite saiisfled at the rcBulE of the in- 
terview u regarded himself, and by no menoB 
Borry tint there shonld have arisen a cause of 
■eparatioa hatween Mr. Quintus Slide and hia 
"dear Finn," shook off a littlo dust from his 
foot aa ho left the office of the Peopia's Banntr, 
nnd resolved that in future ho would attempt to 
mnko no connection in that direction. As ha 
retnraed homo ho told liinisclf that a member of 
Forliiiment should he altogether independent of 
the pres. On the second morning after bis 
meeting with hia late friend he saw the resnlt 
of his indepcndenee. There was a startling 
article, a tremendous article, showing the press- 
ing necessity of immediate Reform, and proving 
the necessity by an iUnstmlion of the borough- 
mongering rottennesB of the present system. 
When such a patron as Lord Brentford — him- 
self a Ciibinct Minisior with a sinecnre — conld 
by bis mere word put into Ihe House such a sticic 
na Phineas Finn^a man who bad Btmgcted to 
stand on hia legs before the Speaker, but had 
wanted both the coumge and the capacity — noth- 
ing farther could surely bo wanted to prove that 
the Reform Bill of 1833 required to ba eupple- 
moniBii hy some more energetic measure. 

Fhincos laufthcd as he rend the article, and 
declared to himself (hat the joke was a good 
joke. But, nevertheless, be suffered. Mr. Quin- 
ina Slide, when he was really anxious to use his 
tbong earnestly, could generally raise a wale. 



CHAPTER XXXIT. 

WAS HE HONB3T? 

On the tOth of August Fhincos :Elnii did re- 
turn to Loughton. He went down by the mail 
train on the night of the 10th, having tele- 
graphed lo tho inn for a bed, and was up eating 
his breakfast in that hospitable house at nine 
o'clock. The landlord and landlady with all 
their staff were at a loss to imagine what had 



her that Lady Baldock with her daoghte 
Violet Effingham were to pats the 11th of the 
month at Saulshy, may perhaps be able to make 
a (tuess on Ihe subject. 

s hod been thinking of making this 
Buddon visit to Loughton ever since he had heen 
up in town, bat he could suggest to himself no 
reason to be given to Lord Brentford for bis 
andden re-appearance. The earl had been very 
kind to him, hut he hud said nothing which 
eonld justify his yonue friend io running in and 
t of Sanlsby Castle at pleasure, witliont in- 





: vitatton and wiihdtit notice, 
well aware of tliis himself that 
I half i-esolved during the last 
to Saulsby, so often had he ■ 
CQuid not do BO. Ho could th 
Then the heavens favored him, and he received 
a letter from Lord Chiltern, in which there was 
a message for Lord Brentford. "If you see my 
father, tell liim that I am ready at any moment 
lo do what ia necessary for raising the. money 
for Laura." Taking this aa hia excuse, be re- 
turned to Loughton. 

Aa chance arranged it, be met Ihe carl stand- 
ing on the great steps before his own castle 
daors. "What, Finn, is this you? I thought 
yon were in Ireland." 

" Not yet, my lord, as yon see." Then he 
opened bis budget at once, and blashed at his 
own hypocrisy as ho went on wttb his sioiy. 
He had, he said, felt the mcssflge from Chiltern 
(0 lie ED all-impoi'tant that he could not bring 
himself to go over to Ireland without delivering 
it. He urged upon the earl that he might Icam 
from this how anxious Lord Chiltern was to 
cflhet a reconciliation. When it occnrrcd to 
him, he said, that there might be a hope of doing 
any tbing toward such an objeet, he could not 
go to Ireland leaving the good work behind 
him. In love and war all things are fair. So 
he declared to himself; but as he did so he felt 
that his story wai so weak ihal it would hardly 
gain for him an admittance into ihe castle. In 
Ihis he Wat completely wrong. The carl, swal- 
lowing tho bail, put his arm throngh that of the 
intruder, and, walking with faim through the 
paths of the shrubbery, at length confessed that 
he would be glad lo be reconciled to his son if it 
were possible. "Let him come here, and she 
shall be here also," said Ihe carl, speaking of 
Violet. To this Phineas conld say nothing out 
loud, but he told himself that all should he fair 
between them. He would take no dishonest 
advantage of Lord Chiltern. He would give 
Lord Chiltern the whole messncre as it was given 
to him by Lord Brentford. But should it an 
Inm out that ho himself got an opportunity of 
saying to Violet all that he had come to say, 
and Ehoutd it also cum out — an event which he 
acknowledged to himself to be most unlikely — 
that Violet did not reject him, then how could 
be write his tetter to Lord Chillom? So ba 
resolved that the letter should be written before 
he saw Violet. But how conld be write such a 
letter and instantly af^rward do that whtch' 
would bo false to Ihe spirit of a letterso writlen? 
Could he bid Lord Chiltern come borne to woo 
Violet Effingham, and instantly go forth to woo 
bcr for himself? He fbund that be could not do 
so, unless ho told the whole truth to Lord Chil- 
tern ? In no other way could he cnri'y out' hie 
project and satisfy his own idea of what >vos 
honest. 

The eari bade him send to tile hotel for his 
things. " Tho Baldock people are all here, you 
know, but they go very early to-morrow." 
Then Pbineas declared that he also must return 
Id London very early on the morrow ; bnt in 
the mean time ho would go to the inn and fetuU 
his things. The earl thanked him again nnd 
again for his generouB kindness; and Pbineas, 
blushing as ho received the thanks, went back 
and wrote his letter to Lord Chllicrn. It wns 
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gn olaborsU letter, irritien, as repnrds the Bret 
and latter portion of it, with words intended to 
briDE ihQ prodigal son back to the fathor'a home. 
And eveiT thing was said about Mi«s Elfingimm 
that coald or should have been said. Tlien, on 
tbe last pace, lie told his own storj. "Now," 
he said, " I must speak of myself :" and hcirent 
on to explain to hii friend, in the plainest lan- 
guage that be coald ose, his onn position. " I 
hBTU loved her," ho said, " for six months, and 
I am here with tbe express intention of asking 
bur to take me. The chances are ten to otio 
that she rcfnces me, I do not deptecata jonr 
anger, if yon choose to be angiy. But 1 am 
endeavoring to treat joa well, and I oak jon 
do the same by me. I must convey lo you your 
father's messaj^ and after doing so I can nol 
.jtddress myself to Miss EffiORliam without tell- 
;you. Ishould feel myself to be false were I 
ilo so. In the event, the probable, nay, al- 
loac certain event of my being refused, I shall 
keep my secrol. Do not quarrc' 
'with me if you ean help it; but if ynu mast I 
will bo ready." Then he posted the letter and 

He liad only the one day for bis action, and bi 
lew that Violot wa:i wncclied by Lady Bal- 
' aa by a dragon. He was told ttiat the 
vaa out with the young ladien, and wai 
L to big room. On going to the drawing- 
be found Lndy Baldock, with whom be 
loen, to a certain degree, a fuvorile, ani] 
Iras Boon deeply engaged in n convereaiion as Ic 
Iho practicability of ahntling np all the brewerie! 
and disrilleries by .Act of Failiament. Bal 
lunch relieved him, and hronght the young ladies 
In at [wo. Miss Effingham seemed to be renlty 
fclad to ICO bim, and even Miss Borehara, Lady 
Baldock'a daughter, was very grncious to him. 
Eor the earl bad been epoaking well of his 
yoang member, and Phincns had in a way grown 
into the eood graces of sober and discreet peo- 
ple. Aficr Inncb they wore to ride ; tbe carl, 
ihal IB, and Violet. Lady Baldock and lior 
daughter vers to hare the carriage. " I can 
iflount yon, Finn, if you would liko it," said 
tfao earl, " Of course he'll liko it," said Vio- 
let ; "do you suppose Mr. Finn will object to 
ride with mo in Saulaby Woods f It won't bo 
the Bret time, will it?" "Violet," said Lady 
Baldock, "you have the most singular way of 
tn3kiog," "I suppose 1 have," said Violet; 
" btic I don't think I can change it now. Mr. 
Hun knows mo too well to mind it mncb." 

It was past five before they wcro on liorseback, 
and up to that time Fhineas had not found him- 
self alone with Violet Etfinghnm for a moment. 
They had sat logclber after lunch in the dinini;- 
TDom for nearly an hour, and had sauntered 
into tbo ball and knocked about the billiard 
balls, ami-then stood together at the open doors 
of a conservatory. Bui Lady Baldock or Miss 
Soiebamhud always been there. Nothing could 

■■ pleasant thao Mias Effingham's words, 

familiar than her manner lo Phineaa. 

had expressed strong delight at hit sueecsa 

"lag a seat in Parliament, and hotl talked 

'abODt the Kennedys as thounh they had 

[tome special bond of uoion between her 

Id Phineaa wLicli ouglit to make them intl- 

^' But, for all that, sho coald not be got 

herself from Lady Baldock ; and 




when sbo was told that if sho meant lo ride site 
must go and dress herself, sho went at oncu. 

But he thought that ho might have a chance 
on hor»:back ; and atier thvy bad been out 
about half an hoar, chanca did favor liliu, For 
awhile hs rode behind with the carriage, colcu- ! 
lating that by bis so doing the carl would bo put i 
off his guari and would te disposed after twliilo 
to change places with him. And so it fell out. 
At a certain fall of ground in ihc |>ark, nbcre 
the road turned round and crossed a bridge over 
the little river, the carriaga camo up with iho 
two Brat horses, and Lady Baldock sjMiko a word 
10 the carl. Then Vioiol pulled up, allowing 
ihe Tebicle to pass the bridge first, anu in this wny 
sho and Fhineas were bronebl togetlicr, and in 
this way they rode on. But he was aware that , 
liD most greatly incrcaso the disinneo between 
them and the oibers ef their iiBriy.bcforr ho 
coald dare to plead his suit, and even Mere thn* 
done be felt that he would not know bow li 
plead it on horseback. 

They had gone on some half- mile in tliii 
way when they reached a spot on which a gi-cen 
ride led away from the main rand through Iho 
trees to tlia left. "You rcmfnibcr thin place, 
du yon notf" said Violet. Pbincas declared 
that ho remembered it well, " I muEtgo round 
by tbu woodman's collage. Yon won'i mind 
coming?" PhincBs snid that ho would not 
mind, and trotted on to lell them in the cnrrian. 
"Where is she go'iS f" »fked Lady Baldock ! 
and then, when Phincns explained, she begged' 
the carl to go back lo Violet, The carl, foaling 
the absurdity of this, declared that Vinlet knew 
her way vei7 well betself, and thus Pliineai got 
^ia opportunity, 
Tlioy rode on almost nithout speaking for 
oai'ly a mile, cantering ttirouph Ihe trees, and 
then they took another turn to the right, and 
nmo upon the cotlnge. They rode lo tbo duor, 
nd spoke a word or two to the woman tliero, 
and then passed on. "I alwavs com* hera 
wbon I am at Saulsby," siild Vlolnl, "thai 
T may leach myself lo think kindly of Lord 
Chiltom." 

I understand it all," said Fhincas, 
He used to lie so nice; and is so still, I be- 
lieve, only that bo has taught himself to hn no 
roDgh. Will he ever change, do you think V" 

Phineas knew thai in this amorgency ft wna 
his especial duty to bo honest. "I ihink lie 
would be changed altogether if wo could bring 
him here, to tbat ho shonld live among bi* 

"Do you think ho would? Wo must put our 
heads iDgelher, and do it. Uou't you thinklbut 

is (0 bo done?" 

Phineaa replied that ho thought it was to \>e 
one, "Pll tell vou Iho truth nl onen, MIm 
Effingham," he said. "Yon can doit by aMD- 
glo word," 

"Yes, yes," sho said; "but 1 do not mean 
that — without that. It is abnird, you know, 
Ihoi a father should make Mch a condilioa as 
that." Phineas said that he thouglit it was alv 
surd; and then they rode on again, CDOtcrJng 
through the wood. He bad been bold to a|Kak 
to her about Lord Chiltcm as hn had dona, ar ' 
she had answered just as ho wunld have wiihi 
to be atuwered, But how could he press hi* suit 
for himicH ■*ti\lo »\« itt* umMmtiiNii \ti» -iJm't 
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Prpsenllj Ijicy rame to rongh gronni! o' 
which ihey were forced to walk, and be v 
close by her side. "Mr. Finn," ehe said, ' 
wonder whelher I mny ask a question 7" 

" Any question, " lie replied. 



3r Effingham, and aiking far an explicit Biuirer. 

IS He could, not, however, bring himself to write 

1 the letter, thinking that written expressions of 

love are alwaya weak and vapid, and deterred 

also by a conviction that Violet, if di' — " 



"is there any quarrel between yon and Lady ply in writing, would undonbiedly reply by 



Laura ?" 



" Or between you and him ?" 



1 greater allies than her 



refutal. Fifty times he rode again in his iiL. 
agination bis ride in SanlsbyWood, and he told 
' imself as often that • ■ ■ 



"Then why are jouni 



>□ woDld not be there.' 

paused a moment before lie replied. " It 

:it snit," he snid at last. 

; is a secret then ?" 

esi it is aBeeret. Ton nro not fttigry with 



" It ia not a secret of ray own, ov I should not 
keep it from you." 

'■Perhaps I can go ess it," aha said. "But I 
will not try. I will not even think of it.'! 

"The canse, whatever it be, baa been full of 
fiorrow to inc. I would hare given my left hand 
to have been at Loughlintor this autumn." 

"Are you ao fond of it ?" 

"I should have been stajing there with yon," 
ha said, lie paused, and for a moment tboro 
was no word spoken by either of tlicm ; but he 
oonld porceivo that the band in which she lield 
her whip was playing with her horse's mane with 
a nervoaa movement. " When I foimd how it 
must be, and that I mnat miaa you, I rushed 
dawn here that I might aee yon for a moment. 
And now I am here I do not dare to speak to 
yon of myself." They were now beyond the 
rocks, and Violet, without speaking a word, 

X'n put her horse into a trot. He was by her 
in a moment, but ho could not see hor faco. 
" Save you not a word to say to me ?" he nsked. 

"No, no, no," she replied, "not a word when 
yea speak to me like that There ia the onr- 
riage. Come, we will join them." Then she 
cantered on, and he followed hor till ihcy reached 
the earl and Lady Baldock and Mies Boreham. 
"I bare done my devotions now," said Miss 
Effingham, " and ais icadj to rettim to ordinary 
life." 

Fhineaa could not find another moment in 
which to speak to her. Though he spent the 
evening with her, and stood over her aa she aang 
at the earl's request, and pressed her hand as 
she wont to bed, and was up to see her start in 
the morning, ho coald not draw from her either 
a word or a look. 



had been, of all possible an- 
indefinite nnd provoking. The 
: going CO be at Louf>h- lone of her voice as she galloped away from him, 
.prcaely say- the bearing of her coanlenanco when be rqoin~ 
ed her, her manner to him when he saw her 
start from the castle in the morning, all forbade 
him to believe that his words to her bad been 
taken as an offense. She had replied to bim with 
a direct negative, simply with the word "no;" 
hut she had so said it that there had.hajdl/ 
been any sling in the no ; and be had known at 
the moment that whatever minht be the result 
of his suit, he need not regard 'i'iolet Effingham 
na Ilia enemy. 

But the doubt mode his sqjonrn in Ireland 
very wearisome to him. And there were other 
matters which tended also to bis diacomforE, 
though lie was not left even at this period of his 
life without a continuation of succchb whioli 
seemed to be very wonderful. And, first, I will, 
say a word of liis discomforts. He heard not a 
line from Lord Chiltem in answer lo the letter 
which he had written to his lordship. From 
LadyLanrabe did bear frequently, Lody Lnura 
wrote to him exactly as though she had never 
warned litm away from Lougblinter, and as 
though there had been no occasion for such 
warning. She sent him letters filled chiefly 
with politics, saying Bomethinjt also of the gneats 
at Longhlinter, something of the ganie, and ' 
just a word or two here and there of her Eins- 
band. The letlcra were very good letters, and 
he preserved them carefully. It was manifest 
Co bim that the; were intended to be good let- 
ters, and, as such, to be preserved. In one of. 
these, which he received abont the end of No- 
vember, she told him that her brother waa again 
in his old hnnnC, at Che VVillingfhrd Bull, and 
that he bad sent to Portman Sijuare for all 
prnperty of hia own that had been left there. 
Bnt there was no word in that letter of Violet 
Effingham ; and though Lady Laura did speak 
more than once of VloleC, she always did so as 
thi)U{;b Violet were simply a joint acquaintance 
of herself and her correspondent. There was no 
allusion to the eitistence of any special regard 
part far Miss Efllnehain. Hchad thought 



Phtseis FiNH went lo Ireland immediately 
after his return from Saulsby, having said noth- 
ing farther to Violet Effingham, and having 
heard nothing fartlier from her than what ' 



I 



that Viulec niight probably tell her friend n 
liad occurred at Saulsby ; but if she did ho, 
Lady Laura was happy in hor powers of reti- 
cence. Our hero was disturbed also when he 
reached home by finding that Mrs. Flood Jones 
and Miss Flood Jones had retired from Eilhiloe 
for the winter. I do not know whether he 
might not have been more disturbed by the 
presence of llic young lady, for he would have 
found himself constrained to exhibit toward her 
; and any inch ten- 



corded in the last chapter. He fell very keenly demess of manner wenld, in his existing ci' 



IS nnaatisfactory, ond brooded | 
ref iC all the autumn and early 
a could form no plan for improving it. A I taken i 



been dangerous. 

itand that Mar y Flo^ j^Jtuii 

[inalooTiSiriisc it i 



hew 



I he thought of writing to Misa I that he bad ill-treated the lady, and the accusa- 
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don made faim unhappy. In the midilla of the 
heat of tlio last Ecssiun he had received a letter 
from his siEier, in which soma pnshinf; question 
had been asked aa to his then exigtinj; Tecling 
About poor Mniy. Tbia he hBd answered peta- 
* Illy. Nothing more had been nritten xo him 
lit Miu Jonea, and notliing was said to him 
n he icachcd hpmc. He could not, liowerer. 
aak after Mary, aad when he did ask, the 
made agaio in. that qaietly se- 
ilh irhich, perhaps, most of m 
been made acquainted at some period of 
lives. "I think, Fhineas," said his sLstBr, 
bad better sny nothing about denr Mary. 
IB not here at present, and probably yon may 
*ee her while you remain with us. " " What's 

that abODt?" PliincBS had demanded — un- 

d^tanding the whole mutter thoroughly. Then 
his eister hod demurely refused to say a word 
farther on Che subject, and not a word farther 
WW ftaid about Miss Mary Flood Jones. They 
were nl Flood borough, living, he did not doubt, 

31 desolate way, and quite willing, ho 
onbt also, to abandon their dcsolalion 
ijf lie would go over there in the tnanner that 
ml J become him after what had passed on one 
□ccabions between him and the young 
But how was ho to do this wilh such 
[Work on his hands ashe had undertaken? Now 
i^bC he was in Ireland, ho thoneht that ho did 
ilove dear Mary very dearly. He felt that he 
Aad two identities — that he "was, as it wore, two 
■eparate persons— and that he could, without any 
real faithlessness, be very much in love with 
Tialet Effingham in his position of man of fash- 
ion and member of Parliament in Englnnd, and 
also warmly attached to denr little Mary Flood 
Jones as nn Irishman of Killaloe. He was aware, 
however, that there was a prejudice against such 
foilnoaH of heart ; and, therefore, resolved stern- 
ly that it was his duty to ho constant to Miss 
£ffingham. How wns it possible that he should 
many dear Marj — be, with sneh extensive jobs 
of work on his hands I It was not possible. 
He must ohandon all thoncht of making dear 
Haij his. own. No doubt they had l«Gn right 
- imore her. Boc, still, as he took lii9 soli- 
walks along the Shannon, and up on the 
thai overhung Ihe lake above the town, be 
Bomenhat ashamed of himself, and dreamed 
giving np Parliament, of leaving Violet to 
8oin# soblo suitor — to Lord Chiliern, if she 
would take him — and of going to Floodborongh 
with an honest proposal that he should be allow- 
ess Maty tKi his heart. Miss Effingham 
ronid' probably reject him at last ; whoreas 
'~ I, dear Mary, would come to his heart with- 
1 BCrnple of donbt. Denr Mary! In these 
__ lys of dreaming, he told himself that, after all, 
dear Mary was his real love. But, of course, 
tuch days wet« days of dreaming only. lie had 
letters in his pocket from Lady Laura Kennedy 
which made it impossiblo for him to ihint in 
earnest of giving up Parliament. 

then there cnmo a wonderful picoo of 

his way. There lived, or had lived, in 

town of Gnlway a very eccentric old lady, 

"■ Marian PerBBO, who was the aunt of 

I, the mother of our hero. With this that 
"" had quarreled persistently 




marr)o;i:e, because the lady hnd express- j weary of it, 1 



his family, dFcring to purchase such right by 
favorable Brrangcmcnts in refeienee to her will. 
This the doctor had reseated, and there had 
been qnnrrels. Miss Persae was not a veiy rich 
old lady, but Ehe thought a good deal of her 
own money. And now she died, lenvmg £3000 
to her nephew Phincas Finn. Another sum of 
about equal amount she bequeathed to a TloQian 
Catholic seminary ; and thus was her woridly 
wealth divided. " She couldn't have done bel- 
ter with it," said the old doctor; ''and as far 
as we are concerned, the windfall is tbe more 
pleasant as being wholly unexpected." In llieso 
days the doctor was nndoubtedly grotiiied by his 
son's success in life, and never suid much about 
the law. Phineas in truth did do some work 
during the autumn, rending hluc-hooks, rending 
Inw-booka, reading perhaps a novel or two at 
the same time, butshulling himself up very ci 
folly as be studied, bo that htE sisters were made 
to understand that for a certain four hours ii 
the day not a sound was to he allowed to disturl 
him. 

On the receipt of his legacy ho at once offei'ed i 
to repay hia father all money that bad been ad- ( 
vanced him over and above his original allow- I 
anoe; but this the doctor refused lo lake, 
cornea to the same thing, Phineas," be said. 
"What you have of your share now yon can't 
havo hereafter. Aa regards my present income, 
it has only made me work a. little lan^r than I 
had intended ; and I believe that the later in 
life a. man works, tbe more likely he is to live." 
Phineas, therefore, when be reinrned to London, 
bad his £3000 in bis pocket. He owed Bome 
£500; and the remainder he would, of courne, j 

There had been some talk of an autumnal 
aessioD, but Mr. Mildmaj's division had at last 
been agninst it. Who cnn not understand that 
such would be the decision of any Minister to 
whom was left Ihe slightest fraction of freo-will 
in the mattcrf Why should any Minister court 
the danger of nnnecessary attack, submit him- 
self to onnecessary work, and incur the odium 
of summoning all his friends from their rest? 
In the midst of the donbts as i« the new and tho 
old Ministry, when tne political needle wns vac- 
illating so tremuloualy nn ila pirol, pointing now 
to one set of men as the coming Government 
and then to another, vague suggestions as lo an 
Fttitumn session might bo nsefnl. And ihey were 
thrown out in nil good faith. Mr. Mildmay, 
when he spoke on t^p subject to the dnke, was 
earnest in thinking that tho question of Reform 
should not ba postponed even for six months. 
"Don't pledge yourself," said the duke; and 
Mr. Mildmay did not pledge himself. After- 
ward, when Mr. Mildmay found that ho was 
once more assuredly Prime Minister, he changed 
Im mind, and fell himself to ba under a fresh 
obligation lo the duke. Lord de Terrier had 
altogether failed, and the country might very 
well wait till February, Tho country did wait 
till February, somnwhat to the disappolnunent 
of Phineas Finn, who hod become tired of blue- 
books at Killnloe. The diftbrence between hia 
English life and bis life at home was so great 
;bs hardly possible thai he should not 
weary of the latter. He did beeoma 



I 



interfere in tbe management of 



J gallantly in V.\ia Nia 



itom^tii^aCww Mii'mn*4Ct. 
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Ac ihia time the world was talking i 
ahoul Refomi, ilioiiBh Mr, Mildmay liBd become 
placidly palient, TliofoalinK was growing, nnd 
Mr. Tumbull, with his friends, was doing all ' 
conld to loaite it grow foet. There wai a e 
tain amount of excitement on tlie Bnbjoct; but 
the cxcilemcct bad grown downward, from the 
leaders to the people — from the Bclf-insti 
leaders of popnlar politics down, by meai 
the press, to the rntikB of working-men— instead 
of growiog upward, from tiio dissatisfaetion of 
tbe masses, till it expressed itself by this mouth- 
pieCD and that, chosen by the people tliemaelvcs. 
There was no strong throb throngh the country, 
making men feel that lafetj was to bo bad by 
Bcform, and conld not be had witboac Reform. 
lint there was an nadersCanding thnC the presu 
and the orators wero too strong to ho ignored, 
and that somo new mea.iiire of Refoi'm mnst be 
conceded to tham. The sooner iho concession 
was tnade the less it might be necessary to con- 
eedo. And nil men of all panics n-ere agreed 
on this point. That Reform waa in itself odious 
to many of those who spoke of it freely, who of- 
fered themselvea willingly to bo its promoters, 
woi aaknowledged. it was not only odious Co 
. Lord d« Terrier and to most of those who work; 
od with him, hat was eqn&Ily so to many of Mr. 
Mitdmay's most constant supporters. The duke 
had no wish for Reform. Indeed it ic hard to 
suppose tfinC such a duke can wish for any 
change in a statu of things that masC seem Co 
him lo be so salutary. Workmen were getting 
fbll wages. Farmers were paying their rent. 
Capitalists by the doiieo worn creating capitalists 
by the handreds. Nothing was wrong in the 
country buC the orer-dominant spirit of specula- 
eommeree ; and there was nothing in Re- 
n to oheok that. Why should the duke 
It Reform? As for such men asLordBrenC- 
furd, Sir Barry Coldlaot, Lord Flinlimmon, and 
Mr. Legge Wilson, it was known to all men that 
ihey advocated Reform as we all of ns ndrocate 
I doelorg. Some amoantofdoctorinBisnecOSBary 
as. We may hardly hope to avoid it. But 
lot as hare as little of the doctor as possible. 
Mr. Turnbull, and the cheap press, and the ris- 
ing spirit of the loudest among the people, made 
it manifest Chat something mnsc be conceded. 
Let us be generous in our concession. That 
was now the doctrioa of mnny, perhaps of most 
of the leading politicians of the day. Lee ns be 
generoaa. Let us at any rate seem to bo gener- 
ons. Let ns give with an open hand, but still 
tritli a hand which, though open, shall not bestow 
too much. The coach must bo allowed to run 
down the hill. Indeed, uoleas the coach goes 
on mnniog no journey will bo made. But let 
xa have the drag on both the hind-wheels. And 
wc mast remember Ihal coaches running down 
llill without drags are apt to come to serious 
misfortune. 

But there ivore men, even in the Cabinet, 
who had other idaas of pnblic service than that 
ofdrnggingthe wheels of the coach. Mr. Gresb- 
nm was in earnest. Plantagenec Falliser was 
in earnest. That exceedingly intcUigent young 
nobleman Lord Cantrip was in earnest. Mr. 
Mildniay threw, perhaps, as much of earnest- 
ness into Che malKr as was compatible with his 
age and with his full appreciation of the manner 
io iFhicb the jiresent cry for Reform had been 



aroused. Hewas llioroHf;hly honest, thoroughly 
jiatriolic, and thoroughly ambitious that lie 
should be written of hereafter as ono who to the 
end of a long life had worked sediiloualy for the 
welfare of the people; bat bo disbeliored in Mr- 
TumbuU, and in the bottom ofhisheartindnlged 
an aristocratic contempt for the penny pres*. 
And cherewBB no man in England more in oar- 
nest, more truly desirous of Reform, than Mr. 
Monk. It was,his great political iden that polit- 
ical advantages should be extended to ibepeopli 
wiietiier the people clamored for them or di 
not clamor for them, even whether they defied 
them or did not doaira them, " Ton do not ask" 
a child whether he would like Vi learn bb 
lesson," ho would say. "At any rate, you di 
not wait till ho Mica for his book." When, 
therefore, men said to him that there woa no 
carneaCneBS in the cry for Hefonn, that the cry 
was a false cry, got up for factious purpoaea by 
interested persona, he would reply that the thing 
lo be done should not be done in obedience lo 
any cry, bnC because it woa demanded by justice, 
and was a debt doo to the people. 

Our hero in the autumn had wiitlen to Mr. 
Monk on the politics of the moment, and the 
following hnd been Mr. Monk's reply : 

1* LongrojitDn, OrrtdlHr 1?, IBfl-^ 

"My Deab Fins: — I am staying here with 
the Dnke and Duchess of St. Bungay. The 
house isveiyfull, and Mr. Mildmay was here last 
week ; but as I don't ahoot, and can't play bil- 
liards, and have no taste for chnradea, I am 
becoming tired of the gayetiea, and aliall leave 
them to-morrow. Of course you know that we 
are not to have the aucumit session. I think 
Chat Mr. Mildmay is right Could we have 
been sure of passing our measure, it wenld have 
been very well ; but wo could not hnre been 
sure, and failure with our bill in a aeaaion con- 
vened for the express purpose of passing it would 
have injured the cause greatly. We could hard- 
ly have gone on with iC again in the spring. 
Indeed, wo must have resigned. And though I 
may truly say that I would as lief have a good 
measure from Lord da Terrier as from Mr. 
Mildmay, and that I am indifferent to my omi)' 
present pCTsonid position, sCill I Cliink Chnc we' 
should endeavor to keep our seats as long as ■wo' 
honeatly believe ourselvea to be more capable of. 
passing a good measure than are our opponents. 

" I am astonished by the difference of opinion 
which exists about Reform — not only as to the 
difference in the exlont and exact tendency of 
the measure that is needed, bnl that there 
should be such a divergence of ideaa aa lo Clio 
l^and thing to bo done and the grand reason 
for doing it. Wo are all agreed that we want 
Reform in order that the ^ouse of Commona 
may be returned by a larger proportion of the 
people than is at present employed npon that 
work, and chat each member when relumed 
ahonld represent a somewhat more equal sec- 
tion of Che whole conacitneneiea of the country 
than our members generally.do aC presenC. All 
then confess that a £50 country franchise most 
be too high, and that a borough with less than 
two hnndred registered voters must he wrong. 
But it scema to me that hut few among us per- 
ceive, or at any rate acknowledge, the real 
reftsons for changing these Chinga and refbrwlDg 
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wbU is wroni; without JhIbj. Ono great au- 
thorU.v lold u3 tha other daj iLat the sole objecl 
of lEgislatiiiD on this »utgcct ehoulil be to ccl 
together iha host poMiblo G58 niBmboni of Par- 
liament. That to me would be a most repul- 
ure itlen if it wore not that bv its very viigiie-' 
nesi it lieeoniGs inoperatire. Who tthall any 
what i3 best; or wbac chariicteristic constitutes 
excellence in a member of Parliiinient 7 If the 
gentleman idcads excellence in general wisdom, 
or in sl4ktocrnft, or in skill in talking, or in 
private characlor, or even ratcellenco in patriot- 
ism, then I say that he is 'utterly wrong, and 
lias never tonchod with Ilia inieltoct the true 
theory of representation. One only excellence 
may be acknowledged, and that b the excellence 
of likeness. As a portrait should he like tbe 
person portrayed, ao should a ropresentalive 
Honae be like the people whom it represents. 
ITor in arranging a francbiaa docs it seem to me 
tliaC we have a right to regard any other vieiv. 
If a. country bo unfll for representative govern- 
ment — and it may be that there are still peoples 
unable to nae properly that greatest of all bless- 
ings — the question as to what slate policy may 
be best for them is a diEforent question. But if 
we do have representation, let the representa- 
tive assembly bo like the people, whatever else 
taa.j be its virtues, and whatever else ita vices. 

"Another great authority has told as that 
onr House ofCommonB should be the mirror of 
people. 1 Bay, not its mirror, but its minio- 
. And let theaitiaCbecsrefultopul in every 
of the expression of that ever-moving face, 
do thii is s great work, and the artist must 
f his tradewell. In America the work hns 
done with so coarse a hand that nothing is 
shown in the picture bat tbe broad, plain, nn- 
qieafciog outline of the face. As you look from 
the represented to tha representation you can 
not but aeknowtcdge tbe likeness ; but there is 
in ihnt novtraic oore of the body than of the 
mind. The true portrait sbonld represent more 
than tbe body. With us, hitherto, there have 
been snatches of the countenance of the nakion 
which have been inimitable, a turn of the eye 
bare anda cml of the lip there which have seemed 
to denote a power almost divine. There hare 
been marvels on tho canvas so beautiful that 
one approaches the work of remodeling it with 
awe. But not only is the pictorc imperfect, a 
thing of snatches, but with years it becomes less 
and BlJll less like its original. 

"Tho neceaaitf for remodeling it is impera- 
tive, and we shall bo cowards if wo decline the 
work. But let ns be specially careful to re- 
tain as much as possible of those lines which we 
bH acknowledge to be so faithfally represcnta- 
tive 'of car nation. To give to a bare numericHl 
majority of tho people that power which the nu- 
merical majority has in the United Status, would 
not be to ochiovo rcpreaentaiion. Tho nation 
Bi it now exists would not be known by such a 
portrait ; hut neither can it now be known by 
that which exists. It seems to me that they 
trho are averse to chongo, looking back with an 
imibeasnred respect on what our old Parlin- 
ntmta hare done for us, ignore the majestic 
ffrowth of the English people, and forget tho 
present in their worship of the past. They think 
that HI ' ' 

viUtt n 






B thirty years s 



They have 



not, perhaps, gone into the honaes qf a 
or. if there, the^havc not looked into tbe breaets 
of the men . W^b population vice has increased ; 
and these politicians, with ears but no eyes, hoar 
of drunkenness and sin and ignorance, and 
then they declare to themselves that this wick- 
ed, half-hnrbarous, idle people shoeld bo con- 
trolled and not rdprescnted. A wicked, half- 
barbarons, idle people may be controlled, but not 
a people Ihonghlfnl, educated, and indastrious. 
We must look to it that we do not endeavor to 
carry onr control beyond the wickedness and the 
barbarity, and that we he ready to submit li 
control from thong liifiiln ess and industry. 

"I hope we shall find you helping at the Rood 
work early in the spring. Tonrs, always fnilh- 
fuUy, JosBn Monk." 

Phineas was up in London before the end of 
Janaary, bot did not find there many of those 
whom he wished to Eee. Mr. Low was there, 
and to him he showed Mr. Monk's letter, think- 
ing that it must be convincing even to Mr. Low. 
This he did in Mis. Low's draw in g-reom, know- 
ing that Mrs. Low would also condescend to dis- 
cuss politics on an oMuion. He had dined 
with then, and they had been glad to see him, 
and Mrs. Low had been leas severe (hnn hitherto 
ajiainst tbe great sin of her liDsliand's late pupil. 
She had condescended to congratnlalo him on 
becoming member for an English borough in- 
stead of an Irish one, and had asked him ques- 
tions about Saulsby Castle. But, ceverthuleES, 
Mr. Monk's letter was not received with that 
respectful admiration which Phineas thought 
Ibst it deserved, Phineas, foolishly, had retid 
it ont loud, BO that the aiiaek came upon him 
simultaneously Irom the husband and from tho 

"It is just the usual clep-trap," said Mr. 
Low, " only put into language somewbit more 
grandiloquent than nsuol." 

"Clap-trap!" said Phineas. 

"It's what I call downright liadtcal boh- 
sense," said Mrs. Low, nodding her head ener- 
getically. "Portrait indeed I Why shoald wo 
want to have a portrait of ignorance and ugli- 
ness ? What we all want is to have things qtiiet ■ 
and orderly." 

" Then you'd belter hare a paternal Govorti- 
ment at once," said Phineas. 

"Jasl ao," said Mr. Low, "only that what 
yon call a paternal Government is not always 
quiet and orderly. National order I take to be 
sabmission to the law. I should not think it 
quiet and orderly if I were sent to Cnyonno with- 
out being bronght before a jury." 

"But such a man as you woeld not be sent 
to Cayenne," said Phineas. 

"Siy next-door neighbor might be, which 
wonld be almost as bad. Let him be sent to 
Cayenne if he deserves it, but let a jury say that 
ho hns deserved it. My idea of government is 
this — that we want to be goveinw by law and 
not by caprice, and that we must have a legisla- 
ture to make our laws. If I thought that I'nr- 
liamcnt as at present estabtished made the laws 
badly, I would desire a change; but I doubt 
whether we shall have them belter from any 
change in Parliament which Reform will give 

"Of course net," said Mia.Lo-B, 
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sbail bare a lot of beggnrs pat on horseback, 
and we all kooir where they riclnlo." 
Then Fhineas became aware tbnt it is Dot 

poini of poliiics, not even IhouE'i he who nrgoea 
n eloquent letter from a, jihilosopb- 
"■ ■ ■ ■ hispockec.to oaaiathini. 



ical CubiueC Minieleriu 



" You don't mean to eay that joa Intend ■ 
sit it out,"'eai J Mrs. Bonteen. 

"Even? worJ of it, unless 
What else is there to ho dune i 

" But thc^ place the^ give ns i 
said !UrB. Sonteen. 

"There are worse places even than the Lftj 
ilies' Galierj," said Ladj I^anra. "And p 
haps it is as well to make one's self used (t 
I'D riven iciices of all kinds. You will speak, I 
Fian?" 



CHAPTER XSSVI. 



"I intend It 

"Of € 



1 Bill, 



4 

■ 



FsnitnAnT wa* far advanced, and Ihe new 
Hefonn Bill had already been biought forward, 
before Lady Laara Kennedy came up to toivn. 
I'hineas had of course seen Mi'. Kennedy, and 
bad heard from him tidings of his wife. She 
was at Saalaby with Lady Baldoi'k and Miss 
Boraham and Violet Effinisham, but was to bo 
in London Boon. Mi. Kennedy, as it appeared, 
did not quile know when he wna to expect his 
wife, and Phineas tbougbt that ha conld perceive 
from tho tone of the husband's voice that lome- 
Itiing was amiss. He could not, however, ask 
any qaealioni excepting Eucb an referred to the 
expected arrival. Was Miss EfGugbani to come 
to London with Lady Laura? Mr. Kennedy 
believed that Misa Effingham would be up be- 
fore Enster, but be did not know whether iho 
wonld come with hia wife. "Women," he 
said, " are so fond of mystery that one can nev. 
er quite know wliaC they intend to do." lie 
corwoted bimaelf at onto, however, perceiving 
that he had seemed to say Bomcthing against 
his wife, and explained that his geDEral Hocnaa- 
tion against the sex vras not intended to apply 
to Lady Laura. This, however, he did so awk- 
wardly as to strengthen the feeling with Phineas 
that something assuredly was wrong. "Miss 
Effiagbani," said Mr. Kennedy, "never scema 
to know her own mind." "I sappose she is 
like other beaatiful girls who are potted on all 
Bides," said Phineas. "As for her beauty, I 
don't tliink much of it," said Mr. Kennedy ; 
"and 03 for petting, I do not nnderstnnd it in 
reference to grown persons. Children may ho 
petted, and dogs, tbotigh that too is bad; bat 
what yon call petting for grown pcrsonE is, I 
think, frivoloaa and almost indecent." I'hineas 
conld not help thinking of Lord Chiltarn's opio- 
ion that it would have been wise to have left 
Mr. Kennedy in the bands of the garrotters. 

The debate on the second rending of the bill 
was to be commenced on the Ist orAfBrch, and 
two days baforo that Lady Laura arrived in 
Qrosvenor Place. Phineas got a note' fram her 
in three words to say that she was at home and 
wonld see him if he called on Sunday afternoon. 
The Sunday to which she alluded was Ihe Inst 
day of February, Phineas was now more certain 
than ever tbnt something was wrong. Hud there 
been nothing wrong between Lady Laura and 
her hnaband, she would not have rebelled against 
him by asking visitors to the bonse on a Sunday. 
He had nothing to do with that, however, and of 
coarse lie did as he was desired. He called on 
the Sanda; and found Mrs. Bontcen sitting with 
Lady Lanra. "I am jnst in time for the de- 
bale, " said Lndy I^urn, when tlie first greeting 




will bo Mr. Grc! 

"Mr. Pnlliscrintends to bo very strong," said 
Mn. Bont. -- 

"A ma 
likcB it," said Lady Laura. " Mr. FaHiser I 
believe to liii a most useful mnn, bnt he never 
t;an bccotne an orator. Ho ia of the Eame 
class as Mr. Kennedy, only of course higher in 
the class." 

' ' We nil look for a great speech from Mr. 
Kennedy," said Mre. Bonteon. 

"I hare not the slightest idea whether he 
will open his lips,'^ said LadyLaara. Immedi- 
ately after that Mr^ Bonteen took her leavthl 
"I halo that woman like poison," continue' 
Lady Laura. " She ia always playing a gam^J 
and it is such a small game that she plan 
And she coatribalGs so little to socicly. She 
not witty nor well-informed — not even sufficient 
ly ignorant or ridiculous to bo a laughiug-stoek 
OiiD gets nothing from her, and yet she hm 
made her footing good in the world." 

" I (bought she was a friend of yoars." 

"You did not (liink sol You could not have 
thonght so ! How can yon bring such an accu- 
sation against me, knowing me aa you do ? 
But never mind Mrs. Bontcen now. On what 
day shall you spoak ?" ' 

"OnTuKday, iflcan." I 

" I Euppoae yon can arrange il7" I 

" I shall endeavor to do so, as far aa any ar-' 
rangement can go." 

"We shall carry the second reading," said 
Ladv Laura. 

"Ycfi," said Phineas, "I think wo Bhnll, bat 
by tho votes of men who are determined so to 
pull the bill to pieces in committee that its own 
parents will not know it. J doubt whether Mr. 
Slildmay will have the temper to stand it.'' 

" They tell me that Mr. Mild may will aban- 
don the cnstody of the bill to Mr. Gresham after 
his first speech." ■ 

"I don't know that Mr. GreKham's tampei' 
endaring than Mr. Mildmay's," 



Phineas. 

" Well, we shall see. My own im]ireBBion is 
that nothing would save tlie' country so effectn- 
nlly at the present moment us the removal of 
Mr. Tumbul! to a higher and a Iwtler sphere." 

"Let us say the House of Lords," said 
Phineas. 

"God forbid !" said Lady Laura. 

Phineas sat ihcro for half an hour, and then 
got up to go, boving spoken no word on any 
other subject than that of polilics. He longed 
to ask after Violet. Ho longed to make somo 
inqniry respecting Lord Chitiem; ond, to tell 
tliu truth, he felt pfiinfult; t^rieus to hear Lady 
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them up over the walor-fall, nnd liow be 
bail bean tvHTncil oat lo return lo Loughlintcr. 
And then again, did Lady Laura, know any 
thing of what hod passed bctirccii him nnd Vio- 
let? "WliEre is yonr brother?" bo snid, aa ho 
TOSS from bis chair. 

Oswald is in London. Ha was here not an 
lionr before you came in." 

'■ Where is he st/ying?" 
At Manrcgy'g. He £oca down on Tnesday, 
I think. He i^ to see his father lo-mornxr 
morning." 

"Bj a(;reemant?" 

"Xea, by agrcemont. Thoro is a new trouble 
— about money that they think to be due to me. 
But I con not tell you all now. There havu 
been some words telween Mr. Kennedy and 



llw 



elerc 



it any h 



Did be say any thing shout me?" asked 
Fhincas. 

"We mentioned your name, certainly." 
■' I do not ask Trom vanity, bnt I irant to 
JtDow whether be is angTy with me." 

Angry with youl Not in the least. I'll toll 

just what be said. He said he should not 

even with yon, but that he would 

ler tiy it with you thno ivitb any man be 




It Bay s 



." And 



ca, 
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1 will SCO him lo-morrow if I 
then Fhineas prepared to go. 

"One word, Mr. Finn," said Lady Laura, 
hardly looking Itim in iho face and yet making 
at] effort to do so. " I wish yon to forget what 
I said to yon at Looghliot^r." 

" It sball bo as tbongb it were forgotten," said 
Fbineas. 

"Let it be cbsoluloly forgotten. In such a 
CBEC n man is hound to do all that a woman asks 
him, and no man baa a truer spirit of chiralry 
(ban yonrsclf. That is all. Look in when you 
GBD. I will not nsk you to dine here as yet, be- 
canss we arc so frightfully dull. Do your beat 
on Tuesday, and then let ns see yon an Wcdnes- 
flar. Good-byo." 

Phioeas, OS he walked acrosa the park toward 
ijiia dab, made up his mind that he would forget 
itliB scene hy tlio water-fall. He had never qniia 
known what it bad meant, and bo would wipe 
it away from his mind altogether. He acknowl- 
edged to himself that chiv.ilry did demand of 
Mm that bo should never allow himself lo think 
of Lady Laura's rash words to him. That she 

\a not happy with her husband was very clear 

bim; but that wns altogetiier another affair. 
Iha might bo unhappy with her husband with- 
Qt indulging any guilty love. He had never 
thought it possible that she could be happy liv- 
ing with such a huabaiid ns Mr. Konnedy. All 
that, however, 
ninst simply e: 

findprepared forherself. There were other men 
and women in London lied together for better 
and worse, in reference lo whose union their 
triends knew that there would be no better — 
he all worse. Lady L-anra' miiat 



On the Monday morning Phineas called at 
Maurcgy's Hotel at ion o'clock, but in spile of 
Lady Laura'« assurance to the contrair, he fann^ 
that Lord Chiltern was out He had felt some 
palpitation at the beart as he mado his inquiry, 
knowing well the Gery nature of the man be ex- 
]>eeted to see. It might bo that there would be 
some actual pergonal conflict between him and 
this half-mad lord before he got hack again into 
the street. What Lady Laura had said about 
her brolbec did not in the citimation of Phineas 
matte tliia at all the less probable. The bntf- 
tnad lord was so singular in bis ways that it 
might well be that he should speak handsomely 
of a rival behind hia hack and yet take bim by 
the throat as soon as they were together, facBilo 
face. And yet, as Phineas thought, it was nec- 
essary that he shoold see the half-mad lord. He 
had written a letter to which bo had received no 
reply, and he considered it to be incumbent on 
him to ask whether it had been received and 
whether any answer to it was intended to be 
given. Ha went therefore to Lord Chittern at 
onee — as I liave snid, with some feeling at bia 
heart that there might be Tiolence, at any rate 
of words, before he should find himself again In 
the street. But Lord Chiltern was not there. 
All that the porter knew was that Lard Chiltern 
intended to leave the house on the following 
caorning. Then Phineas wrote a note and left 
it with the porter. 

Dear CmLTEnu :— 1 particularly want lo 

rou wiHi referencE to a letter I wrote to you 

summer. I must be iti the House to-day 1 

from four till the debate is over, I will bo M 

the Reform Club from two till half-past three, 

will come if you will send for me, or I will 

yoa anywhere at any boar to-morrow mom- 

Yours, alwoys, P.P." 
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clock 


During the debate a n 






bim which r 


an as follows: 







"I have got your letter this 
mrsE we must meet. 1 hnnt on Tuesday, and 
) down by the early train ; but I will cot 
wn on Wednesday. Wo shall reqnire I 
■ivate, and 1 will therefore be at your r. 
: one o'clock on that day. C 

Phineas at oi 
hostile note, wr 

10 one whom the writer oiu uoi ai i 
acknowledge to bo bis friend. Tbisn 

whatever Lord Chiltern may have said 
stcr as to his friendship for Phinens. 
Phineas crushed the notB into hia pocket, and 
' courso determined that he would be in his 
oms at the hour named. 
The debate was opened by a speech from Mr. 
past remedy, and she ! Mildniay, in which that gentleman at groat 
mode of life which she | length and with much perspienily explained bis 
notion of that measure of Parliamentary Reform 
which he ibouEht to bo necessary. Re waa list- 
ened to with the greatest attention to the close, 
and perhaps, nt the end of his speech, with, m 
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^^H a rnmor that tbs Prime Minister intended 
^^H clara that thia itould be (lie laet eflart of his life' 
^^H in thai coane. Bui, if ho ever iniendcil 
^^H SDcb a pledge, his hesrt misgava liim when tlic 
^^V time came for nttering it. Ue merely eaid thitt 
^^f as the managcnient of the bill in committee 
^H woald be an affkir of much labor, and probably 
^^^ spread orer many nights, be would be msisted 
^^^ in hia work by his colleagues, and especially 
^^H htarigbt honorable friend, the Secretary of State 
^^K for Foreign Affairs. It was thcnnndcratood that 
^^H Mr. Grcshnm would take the lead should Ibe bill 
^^H go into committee, but it was understood also 
^^H 5iat no resignatioD of leodcrsbip had lioen mode 
^^1 by Mr. MildiDBy. 

^^^ The measure now proposed to tbo Hbnsa 
^^H very mnch the same as that which bad been 
^^^ brought forward in the tost aoision. 
^^H ing theory of British representation 
^^H be cbaDged, but the actnal practice 
^^1 brought nearer to Ibe ideal theory. Tbo ideas 
^^V of manhood euITrBBe and of electoral districts 
^^H were to be as forever removed from the bulwarks 
W bt the British Constitution. There were to be 

counties with agricullorat constituencies, pur- 
posely arranged to be purely agricnltural, when- 
eier the nature of the counties would admit of 
its being bo. No artificer at Reform, let him be 
Conservative or Liberal, can make Middlesex or 
Lancashire agricultural ; but Wiltshire and Suf- 
folk were to be presened inTiolable to ibe plough, 
and the apples of Devonshire were still lo hare 
their sway. Every town in the three kingdoms 
with a certain population was to have two mem- 
bers. Bat here there was much room for cavit, 
as all men knew would he the case. Wbo shall 
say what is a town, or where shall be its limits? 
Bits of counties might be borrowed, so as lo less- 
en the Conservatism of the country without en- 
dangering the Liberalism of the borongb. And 
then there were the boroughs with one member, 
and then the groups of little borougbg. In the 
discussion of any such arraneement how easy is 
the picking of holes, how impossible the fabrica- 
tion of a garment that shall be impervious to 
such piekin)! 1 Then again there was that great 
question of the ballot. On that there wns to he 
no mistake. 'Mr. Uildmay again pledged him- 1 
self to disappear from the Trensnry Bench should 
an^ modOD, clause, or resolotion bo carried by 
that House in favor of Ibe ballot. He spoke for 
three hours, and then left tho cai'csaa of his bill 
to bo fought for by the opposing armies. 

No reader of these p^gcs will desire that the 
speechesiu the debate should be even indicated. 
It soon becBiQe known that the Conservatives 
would not divide the House against the second 
reading of the bill. They declared, however, 
Tery plainly their intention of so altering the 
clauses of the bill in committee, or at least of 
attempting so lo do, as to make the bill their 
bill, rather than the bill of their opponents. To 
this Mr. Falliser replied that as long as nothing 
vital was touched the Government would only bo 
too happy to oblige theit frienda opposite. If any 
tbing vital were touched, the Government could 
only fall back npon their friends on that side. 
And in this way men were veiy civil to each 
other. Bot Mr. Tumbull, who opened ihe debate 
on the Tuesday, thundered out an assurance to 
gods and men that he would divide the House 
on the second reading of the hill itself. He did 
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not doubt but that tbcrc were many g 
and true to go with him into the lobby, but into 
the lobby he would go if he hud no more tliun a 
single friend to sapporl him. And he warned the 
Sovereign, and be warned the House, and he 
wnmcd the people of England, that the measure 
of Reform now proposed by a so-called Liberal 
Minister was a measure prepared in concert with 
tho ancient enemies of the people. He waa very 
loud, very angry, and quite successful in halloo- 
ing down aandry attempts which were made to 
interrupt Mm. "I find,"'bQ said, "that there 
are many members bere who do not know me 
yet — young members, probably, wbo are green 
from the waste lands and roadsides of private 
life. They will know me soon, and then, may 
be, there will be Ices of this foolish noise, less 
of this elongation of unnecessary necks. Our 
Rome must be aroused to a sense of its danger 
by other voices than these." He was called to 
order, but it was ruled that he had not been ont 
of order, and he was very triumphant. Mr. 
Monk answered bim, and it, was declared after- 
ward that Mr. Monk's speech was one of tba , 
finest pieces of oratory that had e 
tered in that House. Ho made ono remark per- 
sonal to Mr. Turnbull. "1 quite agreed with j 
the right honorable gentleman in the ohuir," ho ] 
said, "when he declared I)mt the honorable 1 
member was not oul of order just now. We oR | 
of us ajjree with bim always on sneh points. 
The rules of our House have been laid down I 
with tho utmost latitude, so that the course of I 
onr debates may not bo frivolously or loo easily I 
intcrmptod. But a member may be so in Order | 
as to incur the disploasnrc of tho House, and ti 
merit tho reproachia of hi? oounirymen." This.l 
little dnel gave great life to the debate ; but it~| 
was said that those two great Reformers, Mr. 
Tombnll and Mr. Monk, conid n( 
! friends. 

In the course of the debate on Tuesday Phin- I 
IS got upon his legs. The reader, I irnst, will. I 
imemher that hitherto he hnd foiled altogether 4 
as a speaker. On one occasion be hod locked' 
even iho spirit to use and deliver a 
which he had prepared. On a second occasion 
he bad broken down — woefnlly, and past all re- 
demption, as said [hose who were not his friends — 
unfortunately, bnt not past redemption, as Bald 
those who were bis true friends. Aiicr that 
once again he bad risen and snid a few plain 
words which had called for no remark, and had 
been spoken aa though he wore in the habit of ad- 
dressing tho House daily. It may be doubted . 
whether ihorewerobalf a dozenmen now present 
who recognized the fact that this man, who was j 
so well known to so many of them, was now ] 
about to make another attempt at a first speech. 
PhincRs himself diligently attempted to forget 
that such was tho case. He had prepared for 
himself a few headings of what he intended to 
say, and on one or two points hnd arranged his 
words. His hope was that even thoogh he 
should forpet the words, he might still be able to 
cling to the thread of his discourse. When he 
found himself again npou his logs amid thoso 
crowded seats, for a few moments there came 
npon him that old sensation of awe. Again 
things grew dim before his eyes, and again he 
hardly knew at which end of that long chamber 
the Spealter was sitting. But there arose within 
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onnd of I " Deak Mb. Finn : — We are all lalkine about 
n had mndu itself inii- 1 yoar speeeb- Mf fatJier vras ih iho gallety and 
lu iiiH unr, and after ilio fir^t fen sea- ' beard ii, and said tbai ho had to thftot ~ 
tences, all fear, oil awe, was gone from him. I Bctiiling yuu toLougllloa. That mado n 
When he read hia speech in the report after- ' happ;. Mr. Kenneil; ilecli 



ward, ho found that he hud Btrayed very 
of bis intended course, bnt ho bnd strayed with- 
oaE tumbling into ditcliea, or foiling into sunken 
pits. He bad spoken mauh from Mr. Monk's Id- 
ler, but had had the grace to acknowledge wbenco 
bod eome bis inspiration. He hnrdtj knew, how- 
ever, whether ba bad failed again or not, till Bar- 
ringtoD Erie came np to him as thej were leav- 
1 ing the Hoose, with his old easy pressing man- 
■ Der. "So you bare got into form at last," he 
Ksaid. "I always thought that it woald come. 
Wl never for a moment belicTcd bnt that it would 
k came sooner or later." Pbineas Finn answered 
not a word ; bnt he went homo aod lav awake 
all night triumphant. The verdict of Bnrring- 
lon Erie sufficed to assure him that lie bud snc- 
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pBiNEAe, when he awoke, bad two matters to 
oocnpy his mind — his bhcccbs of the previous 
nigbt and his coming interview with Lord Chil- 
tem. He stayed at home tlta whole morning, 
knowing thai nothing could bo dona before the 
traurliordCiiil'embRd nnmedfor his visit. He 
rend every word of tha debate, studlonaly post- 
poning the perusal of his own speech till he 
should come to it in due order, And then be 
irrote to his father, commencing his letter as 
though his writing Iiad no reference to the nf- 
faiiB of the previous night. But ho soon found 
himselT compelled lo break into some mention of 
"I send joQ a Taints" ho said, " in order 

It jron may see that I have had my tinger in 

I pie. I have hitherto abstained from putting 
'pjeeW forward in iho House, partly through a 
itito fear for which I despise myself, and partly 
j^mugh a feeling of pradenco thaC a man of my 

e should not be in a bnrry to gather laurels. 

lis is literally true. There has been the fear, 
Jttii there has been the prudence. My wonder is, 
Blfhat I have not incurred more contempt from 
others bccansQ I hare been a coward. People 
have been bo kind to mo that I must suppose 
[hem to have judged me more leniently than I 
havo jndged myself." Then, as he was putting 
up the paper, he looked again at liis own speech, 
and of coarse read every word of it once more. 
As'be did BO it occurred to him that the report- 
ers had been more than cotirteouB to him. The 
man who bod folhiwcd him bad been, he thought, 
s long-winded as himself; but to 
ss than half a column had been 
him had beoit granted ten lines in 

IE type, and after that a whole column and a 

" Let Lord Chiltem come and do bis 




:i wanted bnt twenty minnlos to one, 
IS boginning to think in what way he 
d better answer the half-mad lord, should the 
is wrath ba very mad, there came to him 
a note by the band of some messenger. He 
knew a) once that it was from Lady Laura, and 
opened !( in hot haste. It was as follows : 



it, bnt too short. That coming from him is 
prnise indeed. I have seen Barrington, who 
lakes pride to bimsetf that you are his polilical 
child. Violet says that it is the only speech she 
ever read. I was there, and was delighted. I 
was sure that it was in yon (o do it. 

" Tours, L. K, 



" I suppose 
[a up, but I wTiic lui 
ipporinnity of speaki 
in Portman Square, 



shall i 



ee yon after the Honso 
I shall barely have an 
oyou then. I shall be 
at home, from ax till 



The moment in which Phineaa refolded this 
note and put it into his. breast coat-pocket was, 
I think, the happiest of his life. Then, before 
he hod witbdrawti bis band from bis breast, he 
romemherBd that what was now aboni to lake . 
place between him and Lord Chiltern would 
probably be the means of separating him alto- 
gether from Lady Lanra and her family. Nay, 
might it not render it necessary that he should 
abandon the scat in Parliament which had been 
conferred npon him by the personal kindness of 
Lord Brentford ? Let that be as it might. One 
thing was clear to him. He would noc abandoa 
Violet Bfflngham till he should be desired lo do 
BO in the plainest hmsnage by Violet Effingham 
herself. Looking at bta watch he saw that it 
was one o'clock, and at that moment Lord Chil- 
tem was annonnccd. 

Phineos wenl forward immedialely with his 
band out to meet bis visitor. "Chillem,"he 
said, "I nm veiy glad to see you." But Lord 
Chiltern did not take bis band. Passing on ta 
the table, with bis hat s^ on bis head, and with 
aecowlnpon bia brow, the yonng lord stood for a 
few moments perfectly silent, llien he chncked 
a letter across the table to tha spot at which Phin- 
CBS was standing. Phineos, taking up the let- 
ter, perceived that it was that which he, in his 
in^nt attempt to be honest, bad nriltcn from the 
inn at Lougblon. " It is my own letter to yon," 
he said. 

" Yes, it is your letter to me. _ I received it 
oddly enough together with your' own nolo at 
Maurogy's, on Monday morning. Il bos been 
ronnd the world, I Euppflsc, and reached me only 
then. You must withdraw it." 

"Withdraw it?" 

"Tes, sir, withdraw it. As far as I can learn, 
without askini; any question which would have 
committed myself or the young lady, you have 
net acted upon it. Ton have not yet done what 
you there threaten to do. In that you havo been 
very wise, and there can be no difficulty in your 
withdrawing the letter." 

"I certainly shall not withdraw it, LordChil- 

' ' Do yon remember — what — I once— told yon 
— about myself andMisB Effingham?" This ques- 
tion ho asked very slowly, pauaitrg between the 
words, and looking full into the face of Iiis ri~"' 
toward whom hehad gradnally como nea 
he did so, was by n 
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come more ruddy tlian nsual , he Etill wore his hat 
as though with EWdiec! indolence ; his right hand 
was clenched ; nnd ihero was that logk of angry 
purpose in his eye which no mnn likes toeeoinlhe 
eye of ao aatagonisl. Phincas was aCraid of no 
violence, personal to himselT; but he was afraid 
of — of what I may, perhupa, best call " a row. " 
To be iiimbling over chain and lablos niili his 
late fricnil nnd present enemy in Mrs. Bunce's 
room woald bo moat anpleaaant to him. If there 
were to be blows, he too must etrike', and he 
vrea very averse to strike Lodr Laura's brother. 
Lord Brentford's son, Violet Effingham's friend- 
IF need be, however, he would strike. 

"I sgppoae I raniember what you moan," said 
Phineas. "I think yon declared that you would 
quarrel with any man who might presume to ad- 
dress Miss EAingham. Is it tbat lo which you 
allude !■' 

"It is t!]at,"sBid Lord Chiltcm. 

"I remember what you said very well. If 

nothing else was lo dcler me from asking Miss 

Efflnglinin to be my wife, yon will hardly think 

, that that ought to have any weight. The three 



Miss EffiDghnm. Lord Chiltcni was standing 
there, fiery red, with his band still clencbed, and 
his hat still on, waiting for his anawer. " Let 
me hove your question a(;ain," said Fhineas, 
" and I will answer it if I find that I can do 
so without loss of self-respect.'' 

"I ask you in what position you stand to- 
ward Miss EfBngham. Mind, I do not doobt 
at all, bat I choose to have a reply from your- 
self." 

"You will remember, of eaurao, that-, can 
only answer to the best of my belief." 

" Answer to tho best of your belief " 

"I think she regards me as an intimate 

" Had you said as an iodiffernnt acquaintance, 
you would, 1 tliink, have been nearer the mark. 
But we will 1^ that be. I presume I may under- 
stand that you have given up aivj idea of ehang' 
ini; that position F" 

"You may understand nothing of the kind, 
Lord Chiltern." 

" Why, what hope have you?" 
Th&t is another thing. I shall not speak of 



ten as a threat, si . 

as I do. Ic was said from a 

a I thoughl then. But it is 



that— 



:e not to yon." 



Lord Chiltern ad- 
vanced another step and raised bis hand as 
friend to a friend, ns I thoughi then. But it ia ihuugh he were about to put it with some fona 
not the less true. I wonder what you can think i of violence on the person of hit rival, 
of faith and truth and honesty of purpose when "Stop, Cliiltern," said Phlneos, stepping hack, 

ran took Biivnuta)^ of my absence — you, whom ' so that there was some article of famimro be- 
hod told a thousand rimes that I loved her | tween him and bis adversary, " I do not 
better than my own soul ! You stand before the i that there should be a riot here." 
world OS 8 rising man, and I stand before the "What do you call a riot, sir? I belicTo 
world as a man — damned. You have been tbat after all yon are a poltroon. What I ro- 
chosenby mj fnthertosit forourfamily borough, 'quire of yon is that you shall meet me. Will 
while I nm an outcast from his house. You i yoi ' 
have Cabinet Ministers for your friends, wbi' " 



have hardly a. decent 
world. But I can say of myself that I have 
cr done any thing unworthy of a gcntlen 
while this thing that yoq arc doing is unworthy 
of the lowest man." ' 

"I have done nothing unworthy," said Phin- 
eas. " I wrote to you instantly when I had 
iWai — though ■■ - - . . . . 









Yes; when I was miles dis- 
tant ; weeks, months away. But I did not 
come here lo ballyrag like aii old woman. I 
got your letter only on Monday, and know noth- 
ing of what has occurred. Is Miss Effingham 
to be — your wife?" Lord Chiltern hud now come 
quite close to Phinsas, and Fbineas felt that that 
clenched list might be in his face in half a mo- 
ment. Miss Effingham of course wasnotengaged 
to him, but it seemed to him thatif he worenow 
so to declare, such declaroiion would appear to 
have heeri drawn from him by fear. "I ask yon," 



said Lord Chiltern, 

stand toward Miss Effingham,' If you' are not 

a coward yoo will lell me." 

"Whether I tcli you or not, yon know that 
I Bra not a coward," said Phineas. 

" I shall have to try," said Lord Chiltern. 
"Bnt if yon please I will ask you for an an- 
swer to my question." 

Phineas paused for a moment, thinking what 
honesty of purpose and a high spirit wonld, 
when combined together, demand of him, and 
together with these requirements he felt that he i "I will selcol 
was bound to join some feeling of duty toward I everf thing, and ni 



" Yes, to fight— 10 fight— to fight. For 
other purpose do you suppose that I enn wi 
meet you ?" Phineas felt at the moment that 
the fighting of a duel would be dcstruciive 
his jiolitical liopes. Few Englishmen fight duels 
in these dajs. They who do so are always 
reckoned Co be fools. And a duel between him 
and Lord Brentford's son must, as he tbaught, 
separate him from Violet, from Lady Laura, 
from Lord Brentford, aifd from his borangh. 
But yet how could he refuse? "What have 
you to think of, sir, when such an offer as that is 
made to you ?" said the fiery-red lord. 

"I have to think whether I have i 
enough to refuse to make myself an asE-' 

" Ton say you do not wish to have 
That is jotir way to escape what you call — •] 

" You want to bully me, Chiltern.' 
"No, sir. I simply want this, that you should 
leave me where you found me, and not interfere 
with that which yoa have long known I claim 
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"Then you can only fight me." 

" You had better send some friend to me, and 
I will name some one, whom he shall meet." 

"Of course I will do that if I hnve your prom- 
ise to mael me. Wo can be in Belgium in an 
hour or two, and back again in a few mora 
hours ; that is, any one of us who may chance 
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Tes — some old sleady-goiqg liuflur. Hr. 

mnedj, perhapa." 

" It will cenairly not be Mr. Kpnnedj-. I 
lidlatl probably ask Luorence Eitzgjbbon [o man- 
age for me in aacb an affair." 

"Perliapg you will see Iiim at once then, ao 
that Coiopeppcr may arrango with him this aflor- 
nODD. And IcC me aasara you, Mr. Finn, that 
there will be a ineeLing between ua in aome 
fashion, let the ideas of yonr friend Mr. Fiizgib- 
bon be whnt they may." Then LortI Chiltern 
pnrposed to go, but turned again as he was going. 
"And remember this," he said, " my complaint 
is tbaC ;□□ have been falso to me---diLcnnabIy 
false ; not (hat you bare fallen in lore with this 
young lady or with that." Then the fiery-red 
lord opened the door for himself and took his 

PhineaB, as 80on as he WM alone, walked down 
to the nousc, nt which there was an early sitting. 
As ho went there waa one gmai qncalion which 
he had to sEtlle with himself— Waa there any 
Justice in the charge made against him that he 
had been falsa to hia friend? When he had 
thought OYer the matter at Saalsby, after rush- 
ins ^ovta there thai he might throw liimnelf 
Violet's feet, he had assured bim^clf that 
letter aa that which ho reaolrcd to 
Lord Chillom would ha even cblval- 
IB absolute honesty- He would tell his 
to Lord Chiltern the moment that his 
irpose n-aa .formed, and would afierivard 
speak of Lord Chiltern behind his bark as one 
dear friend should speak of another. Had Miss 
Effingham shown the slightest iutenlion of av- 
t^eptin|{ Lord Chiliern's offiiribQ would have ac- 
Itnowledged to himself that the circumstances of 
his position made it itnpossible that he ahould, 
with honor, become his fiiend's rival. But was 
lie to be debarred forevor from getting tlint 
which he wanted becnuae Lard Chiltern wanted 
it alao^ — knowing, as he did ao well, that Lord 
Chiltern conldnot Ret the tblngwhicb he wanted ? 
AH this had been quite sufficient for him at 
Siuilsby. But now the charge against him that 
be had been false to his friend rang in his ears 
Btid made li!m nnhappy. It certainly was true 
that Lord Chiltern bad not given op hia hopes, 
and that he had spoken probably more openly 
to Pliitiaas respecting them than he had dune to 
nny other hhmnn being. If it was true that he 
had been false, then he must comply with any 
requisition which Lord Chiltern might make, 
short of voluntarily giving up the lady. lie 
mast Aghl if he were asked to do so, even though 
fighting were his rain. 

When again in the House yeatordaj's scene 

came bock nporTbim, and moi's than one man 

came to him congratulating him. Mr. Monk 

look his hand and apoke a word to him. The 

old Premier nodded to him. Mr. Gresham 

tireeted him ; and I'lanlagenet Pallisec openly 

told him that he had made a good speech. How 

fiweet would oil this have been had there not 

been ever at his heart the remembrance of hia 

terrible diiBcalty — the consciousness that ho was 

about to be forced into an absurdity which 

lid put an end to all this sweetness. Why 

. the world in England so scrare against 

tlHng ? After nil, as he rcgardeil the mailer | 

'net might be the best wav, nay, the 

I'^m of s difficnlty. If bd iai^t only. | 



be allowed to 
whole thing n 

not shot he mignt carry on his suit witli Bliss 
Effingham anfettered by any impediment on that 
side. And if he were shot, what matter was 
that to any ono but himself? Why should 
the world be so thin-skinned — so foolishly chary 
of human life? 

Laurence Fitigibbon did not eoiaa to the 
Hoose, end Phineas looked for him at both tbe 
clubs which he frcqucnlcd, leaTing a note St each 
as he did not find him. Ue also left a note for 
him at his lodgings in Duke StreeL "I ranat 
see yoD this oveniug. I shall dino at the Reform 
Club— pray come there." After ihal, Phineaa 
went up to Portman Square, in accordance 
with the inslruclione I'eceived from Lsdj Laura. 
There he aaw Violet Effingham, meeting hor 
for the first time since ho had parted from her 
on the great steps at Sanlsby. Of course he 
spoke to her, and of course she was gracious to 
him. But her gracioaaness was only a smile 
and his apcech was only n word. There were 
many in the room, but not enough to make pri- 
vacy possible — as it becomes passible at a 
irowded evening meeting. Lord Brentford was 
(here, and the Bonteena, and Barrington Erie, 
and Lady Glencora Falliser, and Lord Cantrip 
with his young wife. lE was manifestly a meet- 
ing of Liberals, senii-Bocial and scmi-politiral ; 
BO arranged that ladica might feel that some 
interest in politics waa allowed lo iliem, and 
]«rhapa aome influence also. Afierward Ur. 
Pallisor himself came in. Phineaa, however, 
was most struck by finding that Laurence Fit^t- 
gibbon was there, and that Mr. Eennedy wbe 
not. In regard lo Mr. Kennedy, he was quite 
sure that bad such a meeting laken place before 
Lady Laura's )narriaf:e, Mr, Kennedy would 
have been present. " I must speak to you as 
wc go away," said Phineas, whispering a word 
into Fil^iblxin's ear. "I have been leaving 
notes for yon all abont ibc town." "Not a 
duel, I hope," said Fitsgibbon. 

How pleasant it was, that meeting ; or would 
have been had there not been that nightmare on 
his breast! They nil talked aa though there were 
perfect accord between them and perfect confi- 
dence. There were there great men — Cabinet 
Ministers, and beautiful women — the wives and 
daughters of sDmo of England's highest nobles. 
And I'hincas Finn, throwing back, now and 
again, a thought to Eillaloe, found himself 
among them as one of themselves. How conld 
nny Mr. Low say that he was wrong? 

On a sofa near to him, so that ho could almost 
touch her foot with bis, wossilting Violet Effing- 
ham, aild as he loaned over from hia chair dia- 
cussing some point in Mr. Mildmay'a bill with 
that most inveterate politician, Lady Glencora, 
Violet looked into his face and smiled. Oh 
heavens ! If Lord Chiltern and he might only 
MS up as to which of them should go toPstngo- 
ia and remain there for the next ten years, and 
■hich should have Violet ElBngham for a wifa 

" Come along, Phineaa, if yon mean to come," 
said Laurence FiWgibbon. Pbiueas was of 
bound to go. though Lady Glencora was 
talking Radicalism, and Violet Effingham 
atill smiling ineffably. 
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CHAPTEU XXX Vin. 

sw i[ was a duel — be dad I did," laid 
Laiiranco Fiti!Ei'i''<"i, slandiog at iho corner of 
Orchard Street and Oxford Street, when PhinenB 
had half told his Btoty. "I wnaeure of it from 
tho tone of yonr voice, my boy. Wo mustn't let 
IE como off, that's all — not if we can help il." 
Then Phiueas was allowed to proceed and finish 
bia story. "I don't see any way ont of it; I 
' 'I, indeed," said Lanrence. By this time 
ions had coma to Chink that iha dncl was in 
veT7 truth the beat way out of the diSScnlty. It 
i a bad way out, but than it was a way — and 
[ajiild not see any other. " As far ill treating 
him, that's nonsense," said Laurence. "What 
are the girls to do, if one fellow mayn't como on 
ns »oon as another fellow is donn? But then, 
yon see, a fidlow never knows when he's down 
himself, and therefore he thinks ttist he's ill 
naed. I'll tell yon what now, I shouldn't won- 
der if we couldn't do it on the sly, unless one of 
you is stupid enongh to bit the other in an awk- 
ward place. If you are oertaiu of your hand 
now, the right shonMtir is the best spot." Phin- 
ea.4 felt very certain that he. would not hit Lord 
Ohiltem in an awkward place, although ho was 
by no means sure of his hand. Let come what 
might, he would aim at hSs advenary. But of 
this he had thought il proper tu any nothini; to 
Lanrenco Fitigibbon. 

And the duel did come off on the sly. The 
mealinR in the drawing-room in Portraan Square, 
of which mention was made in the lost cliaptcr, 
took place on n 'Wednesday afternoon. On tha 
Thursday, Friday, Monday, and Tuesday follow- 
ing, the great debate on Mr. Mildmay'a hill was 
continued, and at three on the Taesday night the 
House divided. There was a mojority in favor 
of the Ministers ,- not lai^ enough to permit them 
to claim a triumph for their party, or even an 
ovation for themselves, but still safflcient to en- 
able them to send their bill into committee 
Mr. Danbeny and Mr. TurnbuU had again joined 
their forces together in apposition to tho minis- 
terial measure. On. the Thursday Fhlnens had 
shown himself in the House, but during tho re- 
mainder of this interesting period he was absent 
from Ilia place, nor was ho seen at tho eliita, nor 
did any man know of his whereabouts. I think 
that Lady Laura Kennedy was the first to miss 
him with any real sense of his absence. She 
would now go to Portman Square on the after- 
noon of every Sunday— at which tiroa her hus- 
band was attending the second service of his 
church — and there she wonld receive those whom 
she called her father's guests. But as her father 
was never there on the Sundays, and as those 
gatherings had been created by herself, the read- 
er will probably think that she was obeying her 
husband's babESts in regard to the Sabbath after 
a very indifferent fashion. The reader may be 
quite sure, however, that Mr. Kennedy knew 
well what was being done in Fortmnn Square. 
Whatever might be Lady Laura's faults, she'did 
not commit the fault ot disobeying her husband 
in secret. There were, probably, a few words on 
the subject; but wo need not go very closely 
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Laura asked for Mr. Finn, and no one oould mi- 
iwer her question. And then it wait remember- 
ed (hat Laurence Flligibbon was also abseiit. 
Barrington Erie knew nothing of Pbineas, had 
heard nothing; bat was able to soy that Fit*- 
gibbon had been with Mr. Bntler, the Pntranoga 
Secretary and Lilwral Whip, early on Thurs- 
day, expressing his intention of absenting him- 
self for two days. Mr. Raller had been wrotb, 
bidding him remain at his duty, and pointing 
out to him the great importanuo uf the moment. 
'Then Barrington Erie quoted Lanrence Fila- 
gibbon'a reply. "My boy," said Latijence to 
poor Butler, " the path of duty leads bat to the 
grave. Alt the same ; I'll be in at the death, 
Rntler, my boy, as sure as the sun's in heaven." 
Not ten minutes aftor the telling of this little 
story, Fitzgibbon entered the room in Portman 
Square, and Lady Laura at once asfeed him after 
I'hineas. " Be dad, Lady Laura. I've been ont 
of town myself fur two days, and I know noth- 
ing." 

" Mr. Finn has not been with yon, then ?" 
"With roe I No, not with me. 1 hud a job 
of bnsinesB of my own which took me over to 
Paris. And has Phinny fled loo ? Poor RM- 
ler 1 I shoaldn'c wonder if it isn't an asylnni 
he's in before the session is over." 

Laurence Filzgibbon certainly posselsed the 
rare accomplishment of telling a liowilh n good 
grace. Had any man called liim a liar he would 
have considered himself to be not only insulted, 
but injured also. He believed himself to be a 
man of truth. There were, however, in his es- 
timation certain snbjc£ts on which a man might 
depart as wide as the poles are asnnder from 
truth without subjecting himself to any igno- 
miny from falsehood. In dcalingwith a trades- 
man as to his debts, or with a rival as to a lady, 
or with any mnn or woman in defense of a lady's 
character, or in any such matter as that of u 
duel, Laurence believed that a gentleman waa 
bound (0 lie, and that he wonld be no gentleman 
if ho hesitated to do so. Not ihc slightest prick 
of conscience disturbed him when lie told Ladj 
Laura that he hod been in Paris, and that he 
knew nothing of Phincas Finn. Bui, in truth, 
during the last day or two he had been in Flan- 
ders, and not in Paris, and had stood as second 
with his friend Phineas on tho sands at Blank- 
enberg, a little fishing-town some twelve miles 
distant from Bmges, and had left his Jriond 
since that at a hotel, at Oeteud, with a wound, 
just under the sliouldor, from which a bullet had 
been extracted. 

e manner of the meeting had been in this 
Captoiu Colapcpper and Laurence Fiti- 
„. jn had held their meeting, and at this meet- 
ing Laurence had taken certain standing-gi'ound 
on behalf of iiis friend, and in obedience to his 
iriend's positive instruction, which was this — 
. . his friend eoald not abandon his right of 
addressing the young lady, should ho hereafter 
think fit to do so. Let that be granted, and 
-enco would do any thing. But then that 
1 not bo granted, and Laurence could only 
shrug his shoulders. Nor would Lanrence admit 
his friend liad been falae. "Tho question 
in a nutshell," said Laurence, with that 
, Connnnglit brogue which iilwuys came to 
him when he dosired to be effecdve — "here it 
One gentleman iclls another that he's sweet 
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Ud.T, but tbat ihe younglod? Iioirtv 
' ilwaja will refuiie htm, for ever 

Btho tratli HDyhow. IscUogEC- 

-and gentleman bound b; tliat nut lo adilress ihe 
young lady ? I say ha is not bound. It'd bo a 
d — d bard (rntement, CnpCaln Colepeppcr, if a 
man's moutb and oil tha ardent affections of his 
heart were to be stopped in tbat maoner 1 By 
Jnscs, I don't know who'd like la be die friend 
of any man if that's to be the way of it." 

Captain Colcpcpper mas not rery good at nn 
argument. " I tbiak they'd helror see each 
other," said Colepepper, poUiog his thick grey 
mnstache. 

"If yon choose to havo it so, to bo it. But I 
tUnk it the hardest thine i" the world ; I do in- 
deed." Then they put their heads tucether in 
the most friendly way, and declared that the af- 
fiiir Bhould, if poaaiblo, be kept prii-iilc. 

On the Thursiitty night Lord Chiltem and 
C»ptain Colopepper went over by Calais and 
LilJe to Bru^s. LaBrencc Filzgibhon, uilli his 
friend Dr. O'Shaughneesy, croswd by the direct 
boat from Dover to Oetend, Fliineaa went to 
Ostend by Dover and Calais, but he look the 
day roDte on Friday. It had all been arranged 
among them, eo that there might bo no anspicion 
M (O the job in hand. Even O'Shanghnessy 
and Laurence Fitzgibbon had left London by 
aemtBta trains. They met on the eands at 
Blankcnberg aboat nine o'clock on the Saturday 
morning, having rcouhed that village in difTcrcnt 
vebiclea fVom Ostond and Brugta, and had met 
quila Qnabserved amid the sand-bcnps. Bnt one 
shot had been exchanged, and I'hincas had been 
wounded in the right shoulder. He had pi'o- 
iMd to 'exchange another shot with his left 
ind, declaring liis capability of shooting quite 
well with (be left as nith the right ; but to 
lis both Colepepper and Filxgibbon had objeel- 
_.!. Lord Chiltern bad offered lit shake hands 
with his late friond in a Iruo spirit of friendship, 
If only his late friend would say that he did not 
tetend to prosecute his aoit with the yonng lady. 
In all IhesB disputes the young lady's name wna 
tr mentioned. Fhineaa indeed had not once 
red Violet 10 Fitigibbon, spenking of her al- 
as the lady in question ; and though Lan- 
correclly snrmiied the identity of the young 
ly, he never hinted that he had oven goeeeed 
r name. I doubt whether Lord Chiltem had 
been so wnry when alone with Captain Colepep- 
per; but then Lord Chiltem wa9,when he spoke 
at all, ft very plain-spoken man. Of course hia 
lordsbip'a late friend Phinoas wonid give no Huch 
pledge, and therefore Lord Chiltem moved off 
the ground and bock to Blankenberg and Bru- 
^s, and into Brussels, in slillliviti(; cnmily with 
onr bero. Laurence and the doctor took Fhin- 
eaa back to Ostond, and though the bullet was 
tlien in his shoulder, Fhincss made his way 
lUvough Blankenberg after such a fashion that 
BO one there knew wliat had occurred. Not a 
living 90ul, esocpt ihedve concerned, was at that 
time aware that a duel had been fought among 
the snnd -hills. 

Laurence Filxgibbon made his way lo Dover | 
ij the Ratnrday night's boat, and was able to , 
Show liiniself in Foreman S<|iiBre on the Sun- 
day. ''Know any thing aboat Fhiniiy Finn?" 
he said nfierH-ard to Barringlon Erie, in answer 
n inr^niry from (hat anxiaas gentleman. 



"Not a word I I think yon'd better send tiio 
town-crier round after him'." Barringlon, how- 
ever, did fiot feel quite bo well assured ofFitzgib- 
bon's truth as Lady Laura had done. 

Dr. O'Sbaugbnesay remained during the Sun- 
day and Monday at Ostend with bis patient, and 
the peopfe at the inn only knew that Mr. Finn 
had sprained his shoulder badly; and on the 
Tuesday tliey came back to London agnin, via 
Calais and Dover. No bone had been broken, 
and Fhineaa, though hia sbottlderwas very jiain. 
ful, bore the journey well. O'Shaughnessy bad 
received a telegram on the Monday, telling him 
that the division would certainly take place on 
the Tuesday, and on the Tueadhy, at abnat ten 
in llic evening, Phincaewentdown tuthe House. 
"By — , you're here," said Bailer, taking hold 
of bim with an affection that was too warm. 

"Yes, I'm here,"gnidPhinea8, wincing in ag- 
ony, "but be a little careful, there's a good fellow. 
I've been down in Kent and pot my arm out,"' 

"Put your arm out, have youT'snid Ratlcr, 
observing the sling for the flrsi time. " I'm sor- 
ry for that. But you'll slop and vote 7" 

" yes, I'll stop and tolb. I've eoroe np for 
the purpose. Bnt I hnpelt won't bo very lato." 
"There are bnili I^ubany and Grcsham to 
speak yet, and at least three others. I don't think 
it will be much before three. But you're all ri^t 
now. Ton cnn go down and smoke if yon likol" 
In this way Fhincas Finn spoke in the debate, 
and heard the end of it, voting for his parly, and 
fought hia duel with Lord Chiltem in the mid- 
dle of it. 

He did go and sit on a well-cuddoned bench 
in the smoking-room, and then wasinterrogati-d 
by many of his friends as to his mysterious ab- 
sence. He had, he said, been down in Kent, 
and had had an accident with hie arm by wbiih he 
had been confined. When this questioner 
that perceived that theni was some little myste- 
ry in the matter, the questioners did not push 
their questions, bnt simply entertained their own 
snrmises. One indiscreet qnestioner, however, 
did trouble Fhineaa sorely, declaring that there 
must have been some ailiiir in whith a woman 
had bad a part, and asking after the young lady 
of Kent. This indiscreet Questioner was Lan- 
rence Fitzgibbon, who, ae Phineas thought, car- 
riod his spirit of intrieac a little loo far, Phin- 
eos stayed and voted, and then ho went painful- 
ly home to hia lodginfis. 

llow singular would it be if Ibis affair of the 

duel aliould pass away, and no one be a bit the 

■ but those four men who had been, with 

on the sands at Blankenberg] Again he 

wondered at bia own luck. Ho bad told him- 

self that a duel with Lord Chiltem must create 

a quunel between him and Lord Chiltcm's re- 

' ' ns, and also between him and Violet Efling- 

; that it must banish him from his coniforl- 

aeat for Loughlon, and ruin him in regard 

lis polilical prnspecla. And now he had 

„hl Ilia duel, and was back in town, and the 

thing seemed to have been a thing of nothing'. 

' id not as yet seen Lady Laura or Violet, bnt 

tie liad no doobt but they both were as much in 

the dark as otherpoople. Thedaymight arrive, 

bo thought, on which ft would be pleasant for 

him to tell Violet Effingham what had occurred, 

bnt ihnt day hod not oome as ^t. Whithw. 

liord Chiltem \ioA. ^owa, <« ■s'\i.«iVEn&. ^SkJ^kt*^ 
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intcndod to do, he lind not snj idea ; but he im- 
sgiuBil that be Ehonld booh licar somctbiDg of 
her brother Froni Ladj^ Lanra. That Lort^ChiU 
tem should saj a wurd to Lndy Laura of what 
had occurred, or to any other person in the 
world, ha tlid not in the least suspect. There 
could be no man more likely to be reticent in 
auch muttere than Lord Chilierji, or more sure 
to be gutdei! by un otmoBt exaggeratsd sense 
of what honor required of him. Nor did he 
doabt the discretiun of his friend Fitzgibbon — 
if only hia friend might not damage the secret 
by being too discreet. Of the silence of the doc- 
tor and the captain ho was by no means equally 
Bare ; but even though they should gOMlp, Ibe 
gossiping woald take so long a time in ooilng 
□nt and becoming recosnized information, as to 
bnve lost mnch of its power for injurinE bim. 
Were I*dj Laoi-a to licar at this moment that 
ho had been orer to Belgium, and hod fought a 
dael with Lord Chiltern respectinc Violcl, she 
would probably feel heraelf obliged lo quarrel 
with him ; but no sui'h 9bli|j;atian would rest on 
her il^, in the conrse of sis or nine months, she 
should gradually have become aware that such 
an encounter hod taken place. 

Lord Chiltcm, during their interview at the 
rooms in Great MarllKii'ough Street, bad said a. 
word lo him about the seal in Parliament ; had 
o:cpressed some opinion that as he, PhinensFinn, 
was interferiuj; with the views of the Standisli 
family in regard to Miss Effingham, he ought 
not to keep the Standish Bene, which had been 
conferred opon him in ignorance of any auch in- 
tended interference. Phineas, a9 lie ihnught 
of this, could not remember Lord Cbillcrn's 
words, but there was present la bim an idea that 
Kuch had been their purport. ' Was he hound, ' 



then sndilenly he burst out aa a member of Pi 
liumeul and aa tbe irieud of Cabinet Miniplei 
The possession of one good gift muat he nccedl 
to the bonorobte member for Luughtoo— be is i? 
handsome young man, and looks to he as strange'' 
OS a coal-porter. Can it be that his protootioii 
has aprung from this? Be this as it may, we 
should like to know where he has been during 
his Inte mysterious abscuco from Parliament, 
and in what way he came by the wound in his 
arm. Even handsome young members of Par- 
liament, fdted by titled ladies and their tieh 
lards, are ameuablo to the laws — tu the laws of 
tliis country, and to the laws of any olhor whiclt 
il may suit them to visit for awhilel" 

"Infamous scoundrel T' said Phineas to hil 
self, aa ho read tbis, " Vila, low, disroputat 
blackguard!" It was dear enough, howeveiy 
, that Qiiintus Slide bad found out sooiathing of' 
1 hia aecret- If so, his only hope would rest OQ 
the fact that his friends were not likely to see 
the columos of iha People's Baaaer. 
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Loujihton 1 He mode np hia mind that 
not BO bound unless Lord Chiltern should de- 
mand from him that he should do so ; but, never- 
theless, he was uneasy in bia position. It was quite 
true that the scat now wna his fur tbia session by 
all parliamentary law, even thauRh the eleetors 
themselves might wish lo be rid of him, and that 
Lord Brentford could not even open his moutl 
upon the matter in a tone more loud than that of i 
whisper. Bnt Phineas, feeling that he bad con 
senlcd \a accept the favor of a corrnpt seat from 
Lard Brentford, felt also that he was bound to 
{rive up tbe spoil if it were demanded from him. 
If it wore demanded from him, either by the 
father or the sun, it should be given up nt once. 
Oi) the following morning he found a leadiog 
article iu the People's Banner devoted solely to 
himself. "During the late debate," bo ran a 
passage in the Icadinf; arlide — "Mr. Finn, 
Lord Brenlfbrd'a Irish nominee for hia peoket- 
borough at Loughton, did at last manage to 
stand on hia legs and open bia mouth. If we 
are not mistaken, this is Mr. Finn's third scESiou 
iu Parliament, and hitherto ho baa been unable 
to artiuulate three aentenecs, though he baa on 
more than one occasion made the attempt. For 
what special merit this young man has been se- 
lected for oristocralie patronage we do not know, 
but that theremust be some merit recogniiablc by 
fcs, we sui'mise. Three ycara ago 
young Irishman, living in London 
Irishmen only know how to live, earning 
nolbing, and apjiarently without means ; and 




Br the time Ibat Mr. Mildmay'a great hill was 
going into oommittco Phineea was able to move 
about London in com fort — with hia arm, lioweter, 
still in n sling. There had been nothing moro 
about him and hia wound iu the I'to/'ls's Bunner, 
and ho was beginning to hope thut that nuisnnee 
would also bo allowed to die away. He had 
seen Lady Laura, having dined in Groaveuor 
Place, where he had been petted to his heart's 
content. Ills dinner had been out up for him, 
and his wound had been ti-eated with the tender- 
cst sympathy. And, singular to say, no ques- 
tions were asked. lie had been to Kent and 
bad come by an accident. No mare than that 
was told, and his dear sympalhiiiing friends were 
content to receive so much informnlion, and to 
ask for no more. But he had not as yet seen 
j Violet Effingham, and he was beginning to tbink 
j ibat this romance about Violet might as well be 
I brought to a close. He hod not, however, as yet 
been able to go into crowded rooms, and unleM 
be went out to large parties he could not bo soro 
that he would meet Miss Effingham. 

At last lie resolved that be would tell Ladf 
Laura the whole truth — not the iniih about tlie 
I duel, but the truth about Violet Effingham — and_ 
ask for her assistance. When making this n "" 
olution, I think that he must have forgottel 
much that ho had learned of bis friond'a cha; 
acter ; and by making it, I think that be Sibowe , 
alao that he bad not learned aa much as bis op^fl 
portonitie^ might have taught him. Ho kuewl 
Lady Laura's obstinacy of purpose, he knew her I 
devotion lo her brother, and he know also howtS 
desirous she had lieen that her brother sliould f 
win Violet Effingham for himself. This knowl- 
edge ahonid, I think, have suffired to show bim 
how improbable it was Ibat Lady Laura should 
assist him in hia enterprise. But beyond all 
thia was tho fact — a fact as to the comieqiiQiiee* . 
of which Phineas himself was entirely blind, J 
beautifully ignorant — that Lady Laura had onc»l 
condescendctl to love liimsclT, INay, she had 
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firther ilian ihis, and lind ventured 
him, ETen afler her marriage, Ihnt the n 
brance of eodig Teelia): tlint hm) ontc ilnell in 
her heart in rc|;ard Co bim nns stilJ a danger to 
her. She had irarned him fnim Laugblinlcr, 
and then had received him iti London, and now 
he selected her ashia confidanic in this love af- 
fidrl Had he not been bcauliriillj' ignorant,' and 
taott modestly blind, he would surely bavc placed 
lot confidence elsewhere. 

It wai not that Lady LnunL Kennedy ever 
conFesaed to herself iho esistcnce of a vicious 
passion. She had, indeed, learned to tell her- 
self that she could not love her baaband ; and 
once, in the excitement of such silent announcc- 
mescs to herself, stie had asked herself whctlicr 
lier heart vrcs qniro n blank, and had answered 
herself by desiring Fhincns Finn to at>seDt hiDi- 
Wlf from Loui;lil inter. During all the eubeo- 
qaent winter sbe had Bcaurged berfelf inwardly 
fiir her own imprudence, her quite unnecessary 
folly in eo doing. What 1 could not she, Laura 
Slandieh, who from her earliest years of girlish 
womnabood hod resolved that she wonld use ihe 
world as men use it, and not as women do — 
coald not she have felt the slight shock of a 
passing tenderness fbr a handsome yonlh with~ 
ODt allowing the feeling to be a rock befora her, 
hig enoagh and sharp enough for the destruc- 
tion of her entire bark? Could nut she oom- 
mand, if not her heart, at any rata lier mind, so 
that she might safely assure herself that, wheth- 
er tbia man or any man was hero or there, her 
course would be unaltered ? What though 
Phineas Finn had been in llie same house with 
her throughout all the winter, could not she have 
so lived with him on terms of friendship that 
ererr deed and word and look of her friendship 
might hare been open to her husband, or open 
to rH the world? Site could have done so. 
She told herself that thai was not, need not have 
bean, her great calamity. Whether she could 
endure the dnll, monotonons control of her slow 
butimperious lord, or whether she must not rath- 
er tell him that il was not to lie endured— that 
her trouble. So sbc told herself, and again 
itted Phineas to her intimacy in London, 
nevertheleas, Pliineas, had ho not been beau- 



tell kind of which you are tliinking. But it is i 
em- j Dus enough to take np every thought." 
t in "Canlhelpyon?" 

" Indeed you can, Wheilicr you will o 
is a different thing." 

" I would help you in any thinj; in my poner, 
Mr. Finn. Do you not know it ?'' 

"You have been very kind to mo." 

"And so would Mr. Kennedy." 

" Mr. Kennedy can not help me here." 

"What is it, Mr.Fionr' 

"I suppose I may as well tell tqu at one 
plnin language. I do not know how to put my 
story into word« that slinll fit it. I Iotd Violet ' 
Effingham. Will you help me to win her I " 
my wife J" 

"You love Violet EfGngham !" said Lady 
Lauia. And as she spoke the look of her coun- 
tenance toward him nos so chnnged that he be- 
came at once aware that from her no assisinnce 
might be expected. His eyes were not opened 
in any degree to the second reason above given 
for Lady Laura's opposition to his vrishes, but be 
instantly perceived that she would still ding to 
that doslinaiion of Violet's hand wbioh had for 
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I find Lady Laura alone, 
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'f the bill had been 



passed lifter twenty fights and endless divisions. 
Two points had been settled, as to which, how- 
ever, Mr. Gresham had been driven to give way 
80 Far and to yield so much that men declared 
that such a bill as the Government could con- 
Bent to call its own could never bo passed by that 
Parliament in that session. Immediately on 
bis entrance into her room Lady Laura began 
about the third clause. ^Veold the IToase let 
I . Hr. Greaham have his way about the — F Phiu' 
■ cm stopped her nt once. "My dear friend," 
Ilia sidd, " I have come In you in a private tronb- 
[J«,,pnd I want you to drop politics for half an 
— I have come to vnu for help," 

.le trouble,' Mr. Finn! Is it scri- 
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"Have yon not always known, Mr. Finn, what 
have been our hopes (or Violet?" 

I'hincBS, though be hnd perceived his mistake, . 
folt that he must go on with his cause. Lady j 
Lanni must know his wishes sooner or later, 
and it was as well that she should learn tliem iti 
this way as in any other. "Yes ; but I bars I 
known, also, from your brother's own lips^and d 
indeed from yours.also, Lndy Laura — that 1 
Chiltern has been three limes refused by MisB 
Effingham." 

"What does that matter? Do men never 
ask more than three times ?" 

"And most I be debarred Fui'cvcr ivhilu lie 
prosecntea a hopeless suit ?" 

" Yes, you oF all men," 

"Why BO, Lady Laura?" 

"Becnuae in this matter you have been his 
chosen fiiend, and mine. Wc have told you ' 
every thing, trusting to you. We have lielievcd ] 
in your honor. Wo have ihougbt that will . . 
at any rote, we were saFe." These words were I 
very bitter to Phineas, and yet whan he had 1 
written his letter at Longhlon he hnd intended 1 
to be so perfectly honest, chivolronily honest 1 
Now Lady Laura spoke to him and looked at 
him as though he had been moat baaely false, 
most untrue to that noble friendship which bad 
been lavished upon him by all her family. Ha 
felt that he would become the prey oF her most 
injurious thoughts unless he could fully explain 
hia ideas, and he felt, also, that the circum- 
stances did nut ndmit of tiLs explaining them. 
He conld not take up the argument on Violet's 
side, and show how unfair it would be to her 
that slic should be debarred from the humngo ' 
due to her by any man who really loved her, be- ' 
cause Lord Chiltern chose to think that he still j 
had a claim, or at any rate a chance. 
Phineas knew well of himself— or thought that ] 
he knew well— that he would not have interfered ' 
had there been any chance for Lord Chiltern. 
Lord Chiltern had himself told him more than I 
once that there was no such chance. Howwi 
ho to explain all this to Lady Laura? " M 
Finn," said LadjIittWR, "li;a.ii\i.raSi.-^\(S« 
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n when you Wll it me your- 

"Ualen to me, Lady Laura, Torn momenl." 

" Cerlaialj, I wlU listen. But tbut you 

ihoulil come to me for aB&islanco ! I can not 

undei'slaud it. Men somelimes become bariler 

"Idouot think that I am hard." Poor hiind 
fool 1 He was still thinking; only of Violet, snd 
of the accuEatiou made agaimt him that he wi 
untrae to his frieodship fur Lord Chiltern. C 
that other accusation wbich coald not bo ei 
prcued in open words he undenCood nothiog- 
nathing at all as jet. 

" Hard and false, capahle of receiving no in 
prcssion heyond the outiiido lia^k of the heart.' 

"Uli, Lady Laura, do not say that. If yon 
conld only know bow true I am in my affection 

"And how do yon show it? By coming in 
between Oswald and the only means that are 
open lo us of reconciling liim to his father^ 
means that liare been explained to you exactly 
as though you bad been one of onrsalvBB. Os- 
wald bus treated you as a brother in the matter, 
telling you eiery thing, and this is the way you 
would repay him for hia confidencB !" 

"Can I help it, that I have learned to lore 
Ihis (tin ?" 

*' Yes, sir, you can help it. What if she bad 
been Oswaid's wife — would you have loved her 
then? Do you speak of loving a woman as if it 
were an affair of fate, over which you have no 
Control J I doubt whether your poEsiona ore so 
strong as that You bod better put aside your 
lovo tar Miss Effingham. I feel assured that it 
will never hurt you." Then some remembrance 
of what bnd passed between him and Lad; 
Laura Standisb near llio falls of the Lintor, when 
he first visited Scotland, cama across bis mind. 
" Believe me," she aaidwitb asmilo, " this little 
wound in your heart will soon bo cured." 

He stood Btlent before har, looking aivay from 
licr, thinking over it all. He certainly had be< 
liercd himself to be violently in love with Lady 
Lani'a, and jet when he had Just now entered 
her drawing-room, ho had almost forgotten that 
there had been such a paitsage in his life. And 
be hod believed that she had forgotten it, even 
though she bad counseled him not to como id 
Longlitintcr within the last nine months I He 
bad been a hoy tlien, and had not known him- 
self; but now ho was a man, snd was proud of 
the intensity of his love. There came upon 
him some passing throb of pain from bis shuDl- 
der, reminding him of the duel, and he was 
proud also of that. He had been willing to 
risk every thing — life, prDspocts, and position — 
sooner than abandon the slight hope which was 
his of possessiuj; Violet Effingham. And now 
he wos.toM that tliis wound in his heart would 
toon bo cured, nnd was told so by a woman to 
whom he bad once sung a song of another pas- 
sion. It is Tory bard lo answer a woman insncb 
drcumstances, because bar womanhood girea 
iier so strong a ground of vantage 1 Lady 
Lattra might rentnre la throw in his teeth tho 
fickleness of bis heart, hnt he could not in reply 
tell her that to change a lore was betlcr than to 
marry without love, that to be capable of such 
a change showed no sach inferiority of nature 
as djd the capacity for such a marriage. She 



could hil him with her argument ; but be oOdId 
only remember bis, and ibink how violent might 
be lbs blow he could inflict, if it were not that 
she were a woman, and therefore gaarded. 
" You will not help me then ?" be aaid, when 
they had both been sitenl for awhile. 

" Help you ? How sliould I help yon?" 

" I wanted no other help than this — that I 
might have had an opportunity of meeting Vio- 
let here, and of getting froio her eome uiuwer.*' 

" Has the question then never been asked al- 
ready?" said Lady Laura. To this Pbinoas 
made no immedialo reply. There was no rea- 
son why he should show his whole hand to an 
adversary. ■' Why do you not go to Lady 
Ualdock's honse?" continued Lady Laura. 
"You ore admitted there. You know Lailj 
Baldoi'k. Go and ask her to stand your filend 
with her niece. See what she will say to you. 
As far as I understand these matters, that is 
the fair, honorable, open way in which gentle- 
men are wont lo make their overtures." 

" I would make mine to none but to bersi^f,' 
said Phiaeas. 

"Then why have you made it to me, fii 
demanded Ladv Laura. 

" I have come to you as I wonld to 

" Your sister ? Pshn ! I am not vour sis 
Mr. Finn. Nor, wero I so, should I fail to 
member that I have a dearer brother' to wl 
my faith is pledg^jd. Look here. Within the 
last three weeks Oswald has sacrifloed every 
thing to his father, because he was determined 
that Mr. Kennedy should have the money which 
he thougbt was due to my husband. Qe has 
enabled my father to do what he will with Saula- 
by. Papa will never hurt bim ; I know that. 
Hard as papa is with bim, he will never hurt 
Oswald's future position. Papa is too proud to 
do Chat. Violet lias heard what Oswald has 
done \ and now that be his nothing of his own 
to offer hei for the future hut his bare title, now 
Chat ho has given papa power Co do what he 
will with the property, I believe that she would 
accept him instantly. That is her disposition." 

Pnineas again paused a moment before 
replied. " Let him try," he said. 

" He is away, in Brussels." 

" Send to him, and hid him return. I will 
patient. Lady Laura. Let him come and try, 
and 1 will bide mj time. I confess that I have 
no right lo interfere with him if there bo a 
cliancB for bim. If there is no chance, my 
is as good asihaiof any other." 
lere was something in this which made Lndy 
Lanra feel that she conld not maintain her hos- 
tility against this man on behalf of her brother ; 
and jGi she could not force herself to be oihcr 
1 hostile to him. Her heart was eorc, and it 
he that had made it sore. She had lectured 
herself, schooling herself with mental sackcloth 
and asiies, rebuking herself with heaviest censa res 
from day to day, because she had found beiself 
' ! in danger of regarding this man with a 
perilous love; and she had been eonstantin this 
work of penance till she had been able to assure 
herself that the sackcloth and ashes had done 
their work, find that the danger was' past. " I 
like him slill and love him well," she had said 
I herself with somcChing almost of triumph, 

but I bare caused to chlok of him as one who 
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Ifllsbt hare been my lover." And jet she was 

now Bick and sore, nlmoBl beside berselF with ihe 
agaoj of the wound, bccanee tliis inan wham she 
hod been able lo tbrow asida frqm her heart 
bad also been able eo Co throw her aside. And 
she fell heraelf constniineil to rebuke liim with 
vhat bitterest words she miglit lasc. She had 
felt it eoaj to do this at Ural, on her braiher'a 
MOTS. She bad accasod liim of treaehci^ to 
his friendship, both as to Oswald and as to her- 
self. On that she could gaj catling words with- 
out sabjecting herself lo Mspicion even from 
herself. Bat now this power was taken away 
from her, and still she wished lo wonnd him. 
She desired to taant him with hia old fickleness, 
and yot to Bubjocc herself to no impntalionj i 
"Yoar riBhir'sheauid. "What gives you any i 
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for fuvov — to me, 
^ friend. Ton can not win her 

SiTself, and think I may help you. I do not 
ievo in yont love for her. There I If there 
were no other reason, and I coald help you, I 
would not, because I think your heartia a sham 
heart, She is pretty, and has money — " 
"IiHdy Laura I" 

"She is pretty, and hna money, and is the 
fushion. I do not wander that you should wish 
lo have her. But, Mr. Finn, I believe tliat Oa- 
ivald really lores her— and that you do not. Ilia 
uatare is deeper than yours. " 

fie ouderstood it all now as he listened to the 
tone of her voice, and looked into the lines of 
Iter Dace. There ;nas written there plainly 
"■* -b that sprelce iTijuria /aniia of which she 
If was conscious, butonly conscious. Even 
eyes, blind as he had been, were opened, and 
knew that he hod been a fool- 
sorry that 1 came to you," he said. 
It would have been better that you sliould 
not have done so," she replied. 

" And yet perlmpa it is well that there should 
be no misunderstanding between us." 
" or course I must tell my brother." 
He paused but fur a tnomeul, nnd ihonho ao- 
snered her with a sharp voice, " He has been 
told." 

" And who told him 7" 
"I did. I wrote to him the moment that I 
knew my own mind. I owed it to him to do so. 
Bnt my letter missed him, and ho only learned 
it the other day." 

" Have yon see him since ?" 
"Tes,I have seen him." 
"And what did hu say? How did he take 
"" " Did ho bear it from you quietly ?" 

Ho, indeed;" and Phincas smiled as he 



, Mr. Finn, what happened 7 What 
lobe done?" 
Nothing is ED he done. Every thing has been 
tone. I may as well icU you all. I am sure 
■hot for the sake of me, as well as^of your broth- 
er, you will keep our secret. Ho required that I 
sboald either give up iny suit, or Ihat I should — 
Sght him. As I conid not comply with the one 
jnest, I found myself bound to comply with 

■ And there has been a duel ?" 

^re has been a duel. We went over 



Suppose you had killed liim, Mr. Finn ?" 
" That, Lady Laura, would hai-o been a mis- 
fortune so terrible that 1 was bound to prevent 
it." Then he paused again, reKrctting what he 
had said. "You have surprised me. Lady 
Laura, into an answer that I should not have 
made. I may bo snro, may t not, that my 
words will not go beyond yourself 7" 

"Yes, you may be sore of that." This slie 
said plaintively, with a tone of voice aud de- 
meanor of body altogether different from Ihat 
which she lately bore. Neither of them knew 
what was taking place between them ; but she 
I was, in truth, gradually submitting herself again 
i to this man's influence. Though she rebuked 
I him at every turn for ivhat ho said, for what he 
had done, for what be proposed to du, still she 
' could not teach herself to despise him, or even to 
cease to love him for any part of it. She knew 
it all now, escept that word or two which had 
passed between Violet and Phineas lu the rides 
of Snnlsby Park. Bui she suspected somelliing 
even of that, feeling sure that the only matter 
on which Fhincas would say naihing would be 
that of his own success, if success there had been. 
" And so yon and Oswtktd have qoaireled, and 
ihei'e has been a duel. That is why you were 

" llinl ii why I was away." 

" How wrong of you, how very wrong 1 Had 
he been — killed, how could you have looked us 
in the face again 7" 

" I could not have looked you in the face 

" But that is over now. And wore yon friends 
afterward 7" 

■"No, wo did not part as friends. Haviaj; 
gone there to fight with him — most unwillingly — 
I could not afterward promise him that 1 would 
give np Miss Effingham. Ton say she will ac- 
cept him now. Let him come and try." She 
had nothing farther to say, no other argument 
to use. There was the soreness at her heart still 
present to her, making her wretched, instigating 
her to hurt him if she knew how to do so, in 
spile of her regard fur him. But she felt that 
sho was weak and powerless. She had shot her 
arrows at him, all but one — and if she used ihnt, 
its poisoned point would wound herself far more 
surely than it would touch lilm. " The duel 
very silly," he said. "Yon will not speak 



1 



of if," 



"No;C( 







m glad at least that I have told yon every 

" I do not know why you should be glad. I 
can not help yon." 

" And you will say noUiing to Violet ?" 

"Every thing that I can say in Oswald's fa- 
vor. I will say nothing of the duel ; but beyond 
that yoa have no right to demand my secrecy 
with her. Yes; you had better go, Mr. Finn, 
for I am hardly well. And remembBO this — If 
von cnn forget this little episode about Miss 
Effingham, so will I forget it also, and ea wi!t 
Oswald. I can promise for him." Then she 
smiled and gave him her hand, and he won 

She rose from her chair as he left the n 
and waited till she heard the sound of the, ^ 
door clo&itij be\vini \iwa \n4ita ■* 
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wo. Tlioii, when lie wua gone, wliep slio was 

■B that he tvos do loaget ihere with her in the 

oe huuES, she laid lier head dawn apua the a.na 
of the Bofo, and burst inta a flood of tears. She 
WI19 no longer angry with Phiaeai!, There was 
no farther longing in her heart for revenEe. 
8he did not now desire lo injure him, IhonKli 
she had done so as long bb he was with her. 
Nay, she resolved instantly, almost instinctivelT, 
thac Lord Broniford must know nothing of all, 
this, lest the political prospects of the young 
member for IiOiighton should be injured. To 
have rabnked him, to rebuke him again and 
again, would be only fair, would at least be 
womanly; but ghe would protect him from all 
material injuiy as far na her power of protec- 
tion mijiht avail. And why was she weeping 
now so bitterly ? Of pourso she asked herself, 
as she rubbed away the tean with her hands, 
Why should aha weep? She was not weak 
enough to tcU herself that she was wesping for 
nay injury that had been done to Oswald. She 
, got np aucicienly from tho sofa, and pushed away 
liur hair finm her face, and piislicd away the 
tears from licr ohfloka, and then clenched her 
lists OS she hclil them oat at full length frorii her 
body, and atood, looking, up with her eyes fixed 
upon the wall. " Ass!" she exclaimed. "Fool! 
IdiiH! TliaC I should not be able to crash it 
into nothing and bare done with iti Why 
ahoald he not hare her? After all, he is better 
thnn Oswald. Oh, is that you?" The door of 
the room had been opened white she was stand- 
ing thus, and her husband had entered. 

" Yes, it ia I. la any tiling wrong?" 

"Very much ia wrong." 

"What is it, Laura?" 

" You can not help rac" 

"If you are in trouhlo yon Bhould tell me 
what it is, and tearc it to me to try to help you." 

" Nonsense !" she said, shaking her head. 

"Laura, that ia nnconrteous, not to sny un- 
dutiful also." 

" I suppose it was— both. I beg your pardon, 
but I could not help it." 

" Laura, yoa shonld help such words lo rae." 

" There are moments, Robert, when even a 
married woman must bo herself rather than her 
husband's wife. It is so, though you can not 
understand it." 

"I certainly do not underatand it." 

"You can not make a woman subject to you 
its a dog is so. You may have all the onlside 
and as much of tho inside as you can maaler. 
"With a dog you may he sure of both." 

" I sappoao thia means that you have secrets 
In which I am not to share." 

" 1 have troubles aboni my father and my 
brother which yoa can not chare. My brother 




"Who ruined him?" 

" I will not talk Hhout it any more. I will 
not speak to yon of him or of papa. I only want 
you to underaiand that tbera ia a subject which 
must ho secret to myself, &nd on which Imay be 
allowed lo shed tears, if I am so weak. I wilt 
trouble you on a mailer in which I have not 
your sympathy." Then she left him, Etanding 
'" the middle of the room, deprefsed by what 
occurred, but not tliinking of it as of a 
trouble which wonld dn m 
aoepnfortBble for that day. 



CHAPTER XL. ^^M 

XOt.»E UAX OOSBLES. ^^^| 

day, and clauae after clanae, tt^^H 



DAT after d . , 

bill was fought in committee, and few men fought 
with more constancy on ihcside of the Ministers 
than did the member for Longhton. Troubled 
though he was by his quarrel with Lord Chiliem, 
by his love for Violet Effingham, by the silence 
of hia friend Lady Laura — for aince he had told 
her of the doel aho had become silent to him, 
never writing to him, and hardly speaking to 
him when abe met him in society — neverchcloss 
Phineas was not ao troubled hut what he conlil 
work at hia vocation. Now, when he would find 
himself apon hia legs in the House, he would 
wonder at the heaitaiion which had lately troub- 
led him so sorely. He would ait aometimea and 
speculate apon that dimness of eye, upon that 
tendency of things to go round, upon that obtru- 
sive palpitation of heart, which had afflicted him 
so seriously for so long a time. Tho House now 
was no more to him than any other chamber, 
and the members no more than any other men. 
He guarded himself from orations, speaking al- 
ways very shortly, because he believed that policy 
and good judgment required that he should be 
short. But words were rerj eaw to him, and he 
would feet as though he could talk forever. And 
then quickly came lo him a reputation for prac- 
tical aecfulneas. He was a man with strong 
opinions, who conld yet be sobmiaaive. And no 
man seemed lo know how his reputation hud 
come, lin had made one good speech after Iwo 
or three fnilurea. All who knew bim, his whole 
party, had been aware of his failure; and hia 
one good speech l)ad been regarded by many aa 
no very wonderful effort. But he was a man 
who was pleasant to other men — not combative, 
not sclf-asaerting beyond the point at which aelf- 
asaertion ceases to be a necessity of manliness. 
Nature had been very good to him, making him 
comely inside and out, and with this comelincKG 
he had crept into popularity. 

Tho secret of the duel was, I think, al this 
time known (o a great many men and women. 
So Piiineaa perceived ; but it was not, he thought, 
known either to Lord Brentford or to Violet 
Effingham. And in this he was right. Mo 
rumor of it had yet reached the ears of either of 
thcae persons; and Rumor, though she fllea ao 
fast and ao far, Is often slow in reachinj; thoae 
eara which would be moat inioreslcd in her li- 
dings. Some dim report of Ihe duel reached even 
Mr. Kennedy, and he asked hia wife, "Who 
told you ?" said she, sharply. 

" Bontecn told mo that it was certainly so." 

" Mr. Bontecn alwaya knows more than any 
body else about every thing except his own 



Tlienit isnot true?" 
Lady I^aura paused, and then ehelied. " Of 
urse it is not true. I should be very sorry to 
ask either of them, but to me it seems to be the 
most improbable thing in life." Then Mr. Ken- 
nedy believed that there hod been no dnel. In 
his wife's word ha pnt ahsolate faith, and he 
thought chat she wonld certainly know any thing 
that her hrotber had done. As he was a man 
given to but little discourse, he asked no fartbM- J 
tliun make him I questions about the duel cither in the House orM 
i tu tho clubi. 
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I At first PhinoBB had been greilly dismsyed 
vhen men luid oskcd liim quc^ilions landing to 
dicit&om bim SDmeexplaniilianDf theniTSlcry; 
but ]>y desreee ha bacBme UHcd lo it, and as t!i« 
tidings wbicb bad gat abroad did not seem lo 
injure him, and as itic questionings 



, very closclj, ho bocnmo indifferent, there i 



to bo henvr; and there waa the bpnuteouB Mnr- 
chionesa of Hartletoj;. Violet Effingham was 
in the room also — giving Phineas a blow at the 
heart as he aaw her emile. Might it bo ibai hi 
could ipeak a word to her on ibis occasion! 
Mr. Grey had also brought his wife — and then 



1 

Mar- ^H 
I was ^M 

lial he ^H 
.sion? T 



There came ont another article in the PtopU' 
£aaaeT in which Lord C — n and Mr. P — a Y — □ ] dii 
were spoken of as glaring examples of that i lft[ 
srinocTBiic snobiliiy — that was the expressiv' 
word eoined, evidenllj ' ' ..-..- 

the oocaaion — which the 
■Ocfe^ in high quarters now produced. 
WM A yennR lord, infamonal.v notorious, quarrel- 
JinR with one of his boon-companions whom he 
liad appointed to a prirate seat in the Honse uf botli. 
Commons, fightingdnels, breaking the laws, scan- 
dalising the public— nnd all this was done wilh- 
ont pnniahmont to the guilty 1 There were old 
stories aSoat — bo said the artii^le — of what in a 
former century had been done by Lord Mohiine 
andMr. Bests; but □Dw,in lgG~, etc., etc., etc. 
And so Iho article went on. Any re^ ~ 
fill-in wiihont difficnlty the concludir 
nafion Rfld virluons appeal for reform 
morals oswell as Partintnent. But Phi 
so fnr progreased that he had almost 
like lljis kind of thing- 



found that 



Madame Max Goosler. Phincns 

was his fortune to take down to 

r— not Violet Effingham, hut Madame 

Goesler. And, when be was placed al 

^ r, on the other side of him there sat Lady 

iih grofi delinht, for Hartlctop, who addressed the few worda which 

._ of London I she spoke BKclosively Mr. Palliecr, There had ' 

' "■ ' been in former days matters difficult of an'onge- 
raent between those two ; but I ihink that ibnse 
old passages had now been forpotlen by them 
■ A. Phineas was therefore driven lo dcpcnil 
cxelnaively on Mad a ma Max Goesler for conver- 
sation, and he found tlint he was not called 
upon to cast hia seed into barren gronnd. 

Up lo that moment he had never henrd of 
Madame Max Goesler. Lady Glencora, in in- 
trodncing them, had pronounced Ihc lady's 
I limy name so clearly tliat he had caugbt it wilh ac- 
indlg- curacy, but he could not surmise whence she ] 
social had comc) or why she was there. She waa a ' 
aahad woman probably tomctfaing over thirty years of 
me to ago. Sbc had thick black hair, wliich she wore 
curls — unlike any body cite in llie world — 



Certainly I think thnt the dael did him no curia which hung down lew henealh her face, cc 



n society. Otherwise ho would hardly 
hare been asked to a semi-political dinner at 
Zjidy Glencora Palliser'a, even ihuugh he might 
We been invited to make one of the lire hun- 
dred gnesia who were crowded 
Blld staircases after the dinner wi 
been one of the five hundred 
lo be one of the sixteon was 
indeed so mnch that Piiineas, not undoi 
ing as yel the advantage of his own comeliness, 

bonor WM conferred upon him. Tliere was no 
' "*"" eight men at the dinner-party 



'ring, and perhaps intended 

thinness in her cheeks which would olheiwise 

have taken Gouielhing from Ihc chaim of her 

Her eyes were large, tif a dark 

I vcrv bright, and she cscd them 

whiefi is ss ycl hardly crmmon 

._ nothing ; but with Englishwomen. She sctmed to intend that 

great deal — was you ahould know thai she emjiloyed them, lo 

' ' ' ' conqiier you— lookinf na a knight mny have 

looked in olden days wbo entered a chnniher 

wiih his sword drawn from the scabbard and in 

his hand- Her forehead wna broad and fiome- 

'hat low. Her nose was not clasBically bcanii- 



lUX in Parliament, and tlie only otbor except ful, being broader at the nostrila than beauty 



Fhineas not' attaclied to tl}e Government 
Mr. Palliaer's grout friend, John Grey, tlio mem- 
ber Ibr Silverbridge. There were four Cabinet 
Hiniaters in the room — the dnke, Lord Cantrip, 
Mr. Grcaham, and the owner of the mansion. 



required, and, moreover, not perfectly straight 
in its line. Her li[s were thin- Eer teeth, 
wliich she endeavored to show aa little as possi- 
ble, wero perfect in form and color. They who 
criticised her severely said, however, that they 

!a of grace which wonld oiberwise have been 



wit and entce of the ladies present lent m 

character to the party than even the p 

of the men. Lady Glencora Palliser herself 

was a host- There was no woman then in Lon- plexion. Y 

don better able to talk lo a dozen people on a see into it 

dtnen subjects; and then, moreover, she was noatli the skin. I 

atill in the Buah of her beauty and the bloom of by no means tall ti 

her youth. Lady Laura waa there— by what be almost meagre 

means divided from her husband Phinaas could wore her dresa ck 

not imagine, but T.-ady Glencora wag good at showed the harem 

nieh divisions. Lady Cantrip had been aliened was the only worn 

to comc with her lord ; bnf, aa was well undt .. ■ ■ 

stood. Lord Cantrip wag not so manifestly a hi 

band as was Mr. ^innedy. There are men who rich and quaint as lo make inattention to it im- 

can not guard themaelvcs from the assertion of possible. The observer who did not observe 

maritnl rights at most inappropriate moments, very closelv would perceive that Madame Max 

ISov Lord Cantrip lived with hia wife most Gocsler'a dreti was nnlike the dress of other 

happily ; yet yon should pass hours wi'h him women, bnl saeing that it was nnlike in make, 

and lier together, and hardly know that they unlike in color, and unlike in material, the ordi- 

kncw each other. One of the dake'a daughters nary observer would not sea also <lnrt.\\.-w*» 

was there, but not the duchess, who was known like in lornv Jot an^ iA\\ct ^M'siHa ■&*». 



I 



the brilliant clearaesa of her dark c 

might almost fancy that you could 

as to read the diifcrcnl lines bo- 

Q waa Eomcwhat tall, though 

i fault, and was so thin as lo 

her proportions. She nlwayi 

I up to her neck, and never 

of her amiB. Though sha 

L so clod now present in tho 

this singularity did not specially strike one, 

because in other respects her apparel n*nB so 
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of maintaining its general peculiarity of cliaxac- 
ter. In color slic was abundant, and yet the fab- 
Tic af her garment was alnaya black. My pen 
may not daro to describe tbo trscerifis of yellow 
and ruby sillc wbicb went in and out through the 
black laee, across lier bowm, and round her 
neck, and over her shoulders, and along Ucr 
arms, and down to the very ground at her feet, 
robbinK the black etoff of all its sombre aolem- 
niiy, and prociucing a brightness !□ which therfi 
iras nothing gaudy. She wore no vestige of 
cnnoline, and hardly any thing that could be 
called a train ; Bad uio lace eiceres of herdress, 
with ihcir bright traceries of silk, were fitted 
close to her nrms ; and rougd her neck she wore 
the smallest possible collar of lace, above which 
there vros a short chain of JKoqihd gold with a 









il rubies in the bracelets 
on her arms. Such, as regarded tho outword 
woman, wiu Madamo Max Goesler ; and Phin- 
css, as he took his ]ilaca bj her side, (bought 
Ihnt fortune for the nonce had done well with 
him — only that he shonld have liked it so much 
botier could he have been seated nest to Violet 
Effingham 1 

I have nnid that in the matter of conTcrsntion 
his iDorscl of seed was not Ihroivn into barren 
ground. I do not know that he can trul; bo 
said to have produced even n morsel. The 
subjects were all mooted bv the lady, and ao 
great was her fertility in discoursing that all 
conversational grasses seemed to grow with her 
Bpontaneausly. " Mr. Finn," she said, "what 
would I not give to bo a member of the British 
Parliament, at such a moment as this I" 

"Why at such a nioment as this particular- 
ly?" 

"Because there is soniething to be done, 
which, let me tell yon, senator though jou are, 
is not always the cose with yon." 

"My experience is short, but it sometimes 
seems to me that there is too much to be done." 

"Too much of nothingness, Mr. Finn. la 
not that the cose 7 But now there ifi a real fight 
in the lisB, The one great drawback to the life 
of women is that they can not act in politics." 

"And which side would yon lake?" 

"What, here in England?" said Madame 
Mox Goesler — from which expression, and from 
one or two others of a aimilar nature, Phineas 
was led into a doubt whether the lady were a 
conntry-woman of hisor not " Indeed, it iabard 
to say. Politically I should want to oat-Tum- 
l)ul! Mr. Turnbnll, to vote for every thing that 
could be voted foe — ballot, manhood suffrage, 
womanhood sufira^e, unlimited right of striking, 
tenant right, education of every body, annual 
Parliaments atid tho abolition of at least the 
bench of bishops." 

"Thai is a strong programme," said Phin- 

" It is strong, Mr. Finn, bat that's what I 
should like. I thiilk, however, that I shonld bo 
Icmptcil lo feel a dastard security in the convic- 
tion that I might advocate my views without 
oay danger of seeing thorn carried out. For, 
to lell you the truth, I don't at all want to [lut 
down ladies, and gentlemen." 

" Yoa think that Ihey would go with the 
bench of bishops?" 

"X il^li't want «u; thing to go— tliaC ia, as 



far as real life is concerned. There's that deaf 
good Bishop of Abingdon is tbe boat friend t 
have in the world, and as for the Bishop of Dor- 
chester, I'd walk from here to there to bear him 
preach. And I'd sooner hem aprons for them 
all myself than that they should want those 
pretty dccoralions. But then, Mr. Finn, (here ia 
such a difference balweea life and theory — is 
there not?" 

"And it is so comfortable to have theonea 
that one is not hound to curry out," said Phin- 

"Isn't it? TJr. Palliscr, do yoa live np to 
your political theories?" At this moment Mr. 
Palliscr was sitting perfectly silent between 
Lady Hartletop and the duke's daughter, and 
he gave a little spring in his chair as this sud- 
den address was made to him. "YAur House 
of Commons theories, I moan, Mr. 
Mr. Finn is saying that it is very wcl 
far-advanced ideas — it does not matie 
advanced — because one is nel'cr callec 



Mr. Palliser. 

" But pleasant — so at least Mr. Finn says." 

"It is at least very common," said Phinea 
not caring to protect himself by a 

"For myself," said Mr.I'alliser, gravely, ' 
think I may say that I always am really anxio 
lo carry into practice all those doctrines c 
policy wtiich I advocate in theory." 

During this conversation Lady Hartletop sat 
OB though no word of it reached her ears, tihe 
did not understand Madame Max Goesler, and 
hj no means loved her. Ml. Pnlliser, when be 
had made his liltle speech, turned to the duke'tB 
daughter and asked some question about ll>vl 
conservatories at Longroyston. S 

" I have called forth a word of wisdom," ati^M 
Madame Max Goesler, almost in a whisper. ■ 

" Yes," said Phineas, " and taught a Cabinet 
Minister to believe that I am a most unsound 
politician. You may have ruined my prospects 
for life, Madame Max Goesler." 

''Let me hope not As far as I can under- 
stand (he way of things in your Government, 
the aspirants to office succeed chiefly by luak- 
ing themselves uncommonly unpleasant lo those 
who are in power. If a man can bit hard 
enough ho ia sure to be taken into the clysium 
of the Treasury Bench — not that he may hit 
others, but that he may ceoso to hit those who 
are there. I don't think men arc chosen be- 
they are useful." 



" Tou fli 






IS all." 



Indeed, a ^^ 

useful as another. Bntto put aside joking, tlMp| 
tell me that von are sure to become a ministor.^B 

Phinea^ felt that be binshed. Conld it be that 
people said of him behind his back that he whs 
a man likely to rise high in poliiical position? 
"Your informanls are very kind," he replied 
awkwardly, "but I do not know who they are. 
I shall never get up in the way yoa describe — 
that is, by abusing the men I support." 

After that Madame Max Goesler tamed round 
to Mr. Grey, who was sitting on tlie other side of 
her, and Phineas was left for a moment in si- 
lence, lie tried to say a word to Lady Ilartlo- 
top, but Lady Hartletop only bowed her head 
gracefully in reco^ition of the truth of tbo 
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statement he made. So he applied himself for 
awhile to his dinner. 

*<What*do yoa think of Miss Effingham?'* 
said Madame Max Goesler, again addressing 
him suddenly. 

"What do I think ahout her?" 

"You know her, I suppose." 

" Oh yes, I know her. She is closely connect- 
ed with the Kennedys, who are friends of mine." 

" So I have heard. They tell me that scores 
of men are raving about her. Are you one of 
them?" 

" Oh yes ; I don't mind being one of sundry 
scores. There is nothing particular in owning 
to that." 

"But you admire her ?" 

" Of course I do," said Pbineas. 

** Ah, I see you are joking. I do amazingly. 
They say women never do admire women, but I 
most sincerely do admire Miss Effingham." 

** Is she a friend of yours ?" 

"Oh no; I must not dare to say so much as 
that. I was with her last winter for a week at 
Matching, and of course I meet her about at 
people's houses. She seems to me to be the 
most independent girl I ever knew in my life. 
I do believe that nothing would make her mar- 
ry a man unless she loved him and honored 
him, and I think it is so very seldom that you 
can say that of a girl." 

" I believe so also," said Phineas. Then he 
paused a moment before he continued to speak. 
" I can not say that I know Miss Effingham very 
intimately, bat from what I have seen of her, I 
should think it very probable that she may not 
marry, at all." 

"Very probably," said Madame Max Goesler, 
who then again turned away to Mr. Grey. 

Ten minutes after this, when the moment was 
jnst at hand in which the ladies were to retreat, 
Madame Max Goesler again addressed Phineas, 
looking very full into his face as she did so. " I 
wonder whether the time will ever come, Mr. 
Finn, in which you will give me an account of 
that dav's journey to Blankenberg ?" 

" To'Blankenberg !" 

" Tes, to Blankenberg, I am not asking for 
it now. But I shall look for it some day." Then 
Lady Glencora rose from her seat, and Madame 
Max Goesler went out with the others. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

LORD FAWN. 

What had Madame Max (Joesler to do with 
his journey to Blankenberg ? thought Phineas, 
as he sat for awhile in silence between Mr. Pal- 
liser and Mr. Grey ; and why should she, wlio 
was a perfect stranger to him, have dared to ask 
him such a question ? Bat as the conversation 
round the table, after the ladies had gone, soon 
drifted into politics and became general, Phineas, 
for awhile, forgot Madame Max Goesler and the 
Blankenberg journey, and listened to the eager 
words of Cabinet Ministers, now and again ut- 
tering a word of his own, and showing that he, 
too, was as eager as others. But the session in 
Mr. Palliser's dining-room was not long, and 
Phineas soon found himself making his way 
amid a throng of coming guests into the rooms 

I 



above. His object was to meet Violet Effing, 
ham, but, failing that, he would not be unwilling 
to say a few more words to Madame Max 
Groesler. 

He first encountered Lady Laura, to whom 
he had not spoken as yet, and, finding himself 
standing close to her for awhile, he asked her 
after his late neighbor. " Do tell me one thing. 
Lady Laura — ^who is Madame Max Goesler, and 
why have I never met her before?" 

"That will be two things, Mr. Finn; but I . 
will answer both questions as well as I can. Ton 
have not met her before, because she was in 
Germany last spring and summer, and in the 
year before that you were not about so much as 
vou have been since. Still you must have seen 
her, I think. She is the widow of an Austrian 
banker, and has lived the greater part of her 
life at Vienna. She is very rich, and has a 
small house in Park Lane, where she receives 
people so exclusively that it has come to be 
thought an honor to be invited by Madame Max 
Goesler. Her enemies say that her father was a 
German Jew, living in England, in the employ, 
mcnt of the Viennese bankers, and they say also 
that she has been married a second time to an 
Austrian count, to whom she allows ever so 
much a year to stay away from her. But of all 
this nobody, I fancy, knows any thing. What 
they do know is that Madame Max Goesler 
spends smen or eight thousand a year, and that 
she will give no man an opportunity of even 
asl^ing her to marry him. People used to be shy 
of her, but she goes almost everywhere now." 

" She has not been at Portman Square?" 

"Oh no ; but then Lady Glencora is so much 
more advanced than we are I After all, we are 
but humdrum people, as the world goes now. " 

Then Phineas began to roam about the rooms, 
striving to find an opportunity of engrossing Bve 
minutes of Miss Effingham's attention. During 
the time that Lady Laura was giving him the 
history of Madame Max Goesler his eyes had 
wandered round, and he had perceived that 
Violet was standing in the farther corner of a 
large lobby on to which the stairs opened, so 
situated, indeed, that she could hardly escape, 
because of the increasing crowd, but on that very 
account almost impossible to be reached. He 
could see, also, that she was talking to Lord 
Fawn, an unmarried peer of something over 
thirty years of age, with an unrivalled pair of 
whiskers, a small estate, and a rising political 
reputation. Lord Fawn had been talking to 
Violet through the whole dinner, and Phineas 
was beginning to think that he should like to 
make another journey to Blankenberg, with the 
object of meeting his lordship on the sands. 
When Lady Laura had done speaking, his eyes 
were turned through a large open door-way 
toward the spot on which his idol was standing. 
"It is of no use, my friend," she said, touching 
his arm. " I wish I could make you know that 
it is of no use, because then I think you would 
be happier." To this Phineas made no answer, 
but went and roamed about the rooms. Why 
should it be of no use ? Would Violet Effing- 
ham marry any man merely because he was a 
lord ? 

Some half-hour after this he had succeeded in 
making his way up to the place in which Violet 
was still standing, N\\\\vI^crt^^vi.^\Oa^«^^^'^^'«^* ^''^ 
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jon are here, job will have to 
Impossible lo get ont," she anawer- 
"Loi'd Fawn has luade the attempt half 
;en limes, but has failed grievouKly." 
"I have lieen quite conlenteil," said Lord 
wn— "mora than eontentod." 
I'hineRs felt iliut he ought to give some Epecial 
reason to Miss Effingham to account for his ef- 
forts CO reach her, but yet ho had nothing special 
to eaj. Had liord Fawn not been there, he 
would immediately hava lold her that he was 
ivaitiag for an answer to the question he had 
asked hof in Saulsby Park, but he could hardly 
do ihSa in presence of the noble Under-Secretary 
of State. She received him with her plensanC 
genial smile, looking exactly as sbe had looked 
when he had pai'led from her on the morning 
after their ride. She did oot show any sigD of 
unger, or even qf indifierence, at hia approach. 
But Htill it was Hlraost neceasary that ho should 
account for his search of tier. "I have so long- 
I ed to hear from you how you got on at Lough- 
t linter," he said. 

f "Yes — yes; and I will lell you aomelhing of 
it some day, perhaps. Why do you not corao lo 
Lady BaldoctE?" 

'■ I did not oven know that Lady Boldoek was 

" You ought lo have known. Offconrae she 
is ia lown. Where did yuu suppose I was liv- 
ing ? I>ord Fnwu was there yesterday, aQdcun 
(til you that my nnnt k quite blooming.'' 

"Lady Baldock ia bloominj;," aaid Lord 
Faif n ; "corwinty blooming — tbat is, if ever- 
greens may be said to bloom." 

'■ Evergreens do bloom, as well as spring 
plnnts, lord Fawa. You came and sea her, 
Mr. Finn ; only* yon' must biing a little uioney 
with yon for the Female Protestant tlnmairicd 
Women's Emigration Society, That is my 
hobby, as Lord Fawn knows to 
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r spend half a sovereign 



"But it is a periloDS affair for me, as my 
I aont wants mo to go out as a sort of leading 
, I'ratestenl unmarried female emigrant pionoor 
myself," 

"Yon doo't meoo that," siud Lord Fawn, 
with mnch anxiety. 

"Of conrso you'll go," said Phineas. "I 
[ should, if I were you." 

" I am in donbt," said VioIeL 
" It is such B ^and prospect," said he. "Such 
n opening in life. Su much excitement, yoa 
[ know ; and snch a useful career." 

" As if tbero were not plenty of opening here 
lur Miss EfBngham," said Lord Fawn, "and 
plenty of exciteraeac." 

"Uoyouthink there is?" said Yiolet. "You 
ore muob more civil than Mr, Finn, I must say." 
Then Phineaa began to hope that he need not be 
afraid of Lord Pawn. " What n happy man 
yon were at dinner I" cooiinued Violet, address- 
ing herself to Phineos. 

"I thought Lord Fawn was the happy man." 
"You had Madame Max Goeslor a|] lo your- 
I Belf for nearly two honrs, and I suppose there 



was made with Lady Glcncorn as lo takinj; 
Madame Max down to dinner. Lard Fawn, I 
know, intrigued," • 

" Miss Effingham, really I must — contradict 

" And Baninglon Erfo begged for it as a par- 
ticular favor. 'The duke, with a si^h, owned 
lliat it was impossible, because of bin cumbrons' 
rank; and Mr. Gresham, whan it was cfTeri 
him, declnved ihat lie was fatigued with the 
nesB of tbe Hoose, and not up ta the occa 
How much did she say to you ; and what did 
she talk about?" 

" The ballot chieSy— that, and manhood anf- 
frsge." 

" Ah I she said something more than tbat, I 
nm sure. Madame Max Goesler never lets any 
man go without entrancing him. If yon have 
any tiling near your heart, Mr. Finn, Madame 
Max Goealer touched it, I am sure." Now 
Fhineas had two things near his heart, palilical 
promotion and Violet Effingham, and Madame 
Max Goasler had managed to touch them both. 
She bad asked him respecting bi« journey to 
Blankenberg, and had touched him very nc'arly 
in reference to Miss Effingham. "Yon knonr 
Madame Max Goesler, of conrGe?" said Violet 
to Lord Fawn. 

"Oh yes^ I know the lady; ihnt is, as well 
as other people do. No one, I take it, knows 
much ef her ; and it seems to me that the world 
IB becoming tired of her. A mystery is good for 
nothing if it remains always a mystoiy.'' 

"And it is good for nothing at all when it is 
found out," said Violet, 

"And therefore it ia that Madamo Max Goes- 
ler is a bore," said Iiord Fawn. 

" You did not find her it bore ?" said Violet. 
Then Phineas, choosing to oppose Lord Pawn 
as well as he conid on that matter, as on ereij 
other, declared that ho had foond Madame Max 
Goesler most delightful. "And heaatiful, is 
she not?" said Violet. 

" Beautiful '." exclaimed Lord Fawn. 

"I think her very beantiful," said Phincaa. 

" So do I," said Violet. "And she is a dear 
ally of mine. We wore a week together last 
winWr, (vnd swore an nndying friendship. Sha 
told me ever so much about Mr. Goeslev." 

"But she told yon nothing of her second hits' 
band ?" said Lord Fawn. 

" Now that yott hare run into scandal, I shall 
have done," said Violet. 

Half an honr aflor this, when Phineas was 
preparing lo Gght his way ont of the house, ha 
was again close to Madame Max GJoester. He 
bod not foond a single moment in which to ask 
Violet for an answer lo his old question, and 
was retiring from tbo field discomfited, but not 
dispirited. Lord Fawn, he thought, was nnt a, 
serious obstacle in his way. Lady Laora had 
told him tbat tbera was no hope for him ; but 
then Lady Laura's mind on that snbject was, he 
thought, prejudiced, Violet Effingham certain- 
ly knew what were his wishes, and knowing 
them, smiled on bim and was gracious w him. 
Would she do so if his pretensions were thor- 
oughly objeotionoblo to herf 

" I saw that you wore Buecerafui this I 
said Madame Max Goealer to him. 

"I call it great »u!«iiK ta-lHI.alila 
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your way where you will throngh such a crowd 
as there is here. Tou seem to me to be so stout 
a cavalier that I shall ask yon to find my servant, 
and bid him get my carriage. Will you mind ?" 
Phineas, of course, declared that he would be 
delighted. '^ He is a German, and not in livery. 
But if somebody will call out, he will hear. He 
is very sharp, and much more attentive than 
your English footmen. An Englishman hardly 
ever makes a good servant." 

" Is that a compliment to us Britons ?" 

"No, certainly not. If a man is a servant, 
he should be clever enough to be a good one." 
Phineas bad now given the order for the car- 
riage, and, having returned, was standing with 
Madame Max Goesler in the cloak-room . ' ^ After 
all, we are surely the most awkward people in 
the world," she said. " You know Lord Fawn, 
who was talking to Miss Effingham just now. 
You should have heard him trying to pay me a 
compliment before dinner. It was like a don- 
key walking a minuet, and yet they say he is a 
clever man and can make speeches." Could it 
be possible that Madame Max Goesler's ears 
were so sharp that she had heard the things 
which Lord Fawn had said of her ? 

*' He is a well-informed man," said Phineas. 

"For a lord, you mean,** said Madame Max 
Goesler. "But he is an oaf, is he not? And 
yet they say ho is to marry that girl.** 

" I do not think he will,*' said Phineas, stoutly. 

" I hope not, with all my heart ; and I hope 
that somebody else may, unless somebody else 
should change his mind. Thank you ; I am so 
much obliged to you. Mind you come and call 
on me — 193 Park Lane. I dare say you know 
the little cottage.** Then he put Madame Max 
Goesler into her carriage, and walked away to 
his club. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

LADY BALDOCK DOES l^OT SEND A CABD TO 

PHINEAS FINN. 

Lady Baldock's house in Berkeley Square 
was very stately — a large house with five front 
windows in a row, and a big door, and a huge 
square hall, and a fat porter in a round-topped 
chair — but it was dingy and dull, and could not 
have been painted for the last ten years, or fur- 
nished for the last twenty. Nevertheless, Lady 
Baldock had "evenings,** and people went to 
them, though not such a crowd of people as 
would go to the evenings of Lady Glencora. 
Now Mr. Phineas Finn had" not been asked to 
the evenings of Lady Baldock for the present 
season, and the reason was after this wise. 

" Yes, Mr. Finn ," Lady Baldock had said to 
her daughter, who, early in the spring, was pre- 
paring the cards. " You may send one to Mr. 
Finn, certainly.'* 

"I don't know that he is very nice,'* said Au- 
gusta Boreham, whose eyes at Saulsby had been 
sharper perhaps than her mother's, and who had 
her suspicions. 

But Lady Baldock did not like interference 
from her daughter. "Mr. Finn, certainly," she 
continued. " They tell me that he is a very ris- 
ing young man, and he sits for Lord Brentford*s 
borough. Of course he is a Radical, but we can 



not help that. All the rising young men are 
Radicals now. I thought him very civil at 
Saulsby.** 

" But, mamma — '* 
"Weill" 

" Don't you think that he is a Utile free with 
Violet?'* 
^ " What on earth do you mean, Augusta ?" 

" Have you not fancied that he is — fond of 
her?" 

" Good gracious, no !" 

"I think he is. And I have sometimes fan- 
cied that she is fond of him, too." 

" I don't believe a word of it, Augusta, not a 
word. I should have seen it if it was so. I am 
very sharp in seeing such things. They never 
escape me. Even Violet would not be such a 
fool as that. Send him a card, and if he comes 
I shall soon see.** Miss Boreham quite under- 
stood her mother, though she could never master 
her, and the card was prepared. Miss Boreham 
could never master her mother by her own ef- 
forts ; but it was, I think, by a little intrigue on 
her part that Lady Baldock was mastered, and, 
indeed, altogether cowed, in reference to our 
hero, and that this victory was gained on that 
very afternoon in time to prevent the sending of 
the card. 

When the mother and daughter were at ten, 
before dinner, Lord Baldock came into the room, 
and, after baring been patted and petted and 
praised by his mother, he took up all the cards 
out of a china bowl and ran his eyes over them. 
" Lord Fawn !" he said ; "the greatest ass in nil 
London. Lady Hartlctop ! you know she won't 
come." — "I don't see why she shouldn't come," 
said Lady Baldock ; " a mere country clergy- 
man's daughter!" — "Julius Cojsar Conway ; a 
great friend of mine, and therefore he always 
blackballs my other friends at the club. Lord 
Chiltem ; I thought you were at daggers drawn 
with Chiltern." — "They say he is going to be 
reconciled to his father, Gustavus, and I do it for 
Lord Brentford's sake. And he won't come, so 
it does not signify. And I do believe that Vio- 
let has really refused him." — " You are quite 
right about his not coming," said Lord Baldock, 
continuing to read the cards ; * * Chiltem certain- 
ly won't come. Count Sparrowsky; I wonder 
what you know about Sparrowsky . that you 
should ask him here." — "He is asked about, 
Gustavus; he is indeed," pleaded Lady Bal- 
dock. — "I believe that Sparrowsky is a penni- 
less adventurer. Mr. Monk ; well, he is a Cab- 
inet Minister. Sir Gregory Grceswing; you 
mix your people nicely at any rate. Sir Grego- 
ry Greeswing is the most old-fashioned Tory in 
England." — " Of course we are not political, 
Gustavus." — "Phineas Finn. They come al- 
ternately, one and one." 

" Mr. Finn is asked everywhere, Gustavus.'* 

"I don't doubt it. They say he is a very 
good sort of fellow. They say also that Violet 
has found that out as well as other people." 

"What do you mean, Gustavus?" 

" I mean that every body is saying that this 
Phineas Finn is going to set himself up in the 
world by marrying your niece. He is quite 
right to try it on, if he has a chance." 

" I don't think he would be right at all," said 
Lady Baldock, with much energy. " I think he 
would be wron^,\.\\a.m^i\5J^^ ^\q>tw^» ^^^^-^ '^'^^ 
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he's the son of an Irish doctor, and that he bnsn't 
a abilling in the world." 

" That ifl juBt why he would bo right. What 
is SQchaman to do, bat to many money ? He's 
a denced good-looking follow, too, and will bo 



" Ho shonld work for hia monej' in the city, 
ilion, or Eomowheie there. Bat I iloa't belieiy 
it, Gastavus; I don't indood." 

" Very well, I only tell you what I hoar. 
The fact is that ha and Ohiltem have already 
qimrreled aboat ber. If I were to tell you that 
thoy hace been over to Holland together end 
fought a duel about her, you wouldn't believe 
that." 

" Fought a duel about Violet 1 People don't 
fi^-hl duSa now, and I should not believa it." 

"Very noil. Tlion send your card to Mr. 
Finn." And, so sajiug, Lord Baldock left the 

I.ady Bnldock Fat in silence for some time 
toasting her toes at iba Arc, and Augosta Bore- 
ham sat by, wailing for ordora. 8ho fcit pretty 
nearly sure that new orders would be given if 
slie did not herself interfere. "You had belter 

Ejt by that card for the present, my dear," said 
ady Baldock at last. "I will loake inqniriesi 
I don't helioTe a wordofwhatGnBlavuB bassaid. 
> I doQ't think that even Violet ia such a fool la 
that. But if iBsh and itt-nalurcd people have 
spoken of it, it may be as well to be carefnl." 
"It is always well to be careful j is it not, 

'• Not but what I think it very improper that 
these things should be said about a young wom- 
an ; and pa for the story of the duel, I don't bo- 
lioveawordofit. Ilia absurd. Idnro say that 
Qufitavus invented it at the matnent, just to 
amnao himself." 

The card of course mas not sent, and Lady 
Bflldock at any rate put so much faith in hor 
son's story as to make her feel it to bo her duly 
to interrogate her niece on the subject. Lady 
Baldock at this period of her life was certainly 
not free from fear of Violet Eflingham. In iho 
numerous encounters which took place between 
thorn, the aunt seldom gained that amount of 
victory which would have completely saliafied 
ber spirit. She longed to be dominant over her 
niece ns she was dominant over her daughter ; 
and when she fotmd that she missed such suprem- 
ociy, she longed to tell Violet to depart from out 
her borders, and bono longer niece of hci«. Bnt 
had she ever done so, Violet would have ((one at 
the instant, and then terrible things would have 
fallowed. There is a satisfaction in turning out 
of doors a nephew or niece who ia pecaniarily 
dependent, but when the youthful relative is rich- 
ly endowed, the satisfaction ia much diminbh- 
ed. It ia the duty of a tiuardian, no doubt, to 
look after the ward ; but if this can not be done, 
the ward's money shmild at least bo held with 
as doaa a fist as possible. Bnt Lady Baldock, 
though she knew that gbe wonld be sorely 
wounded, poked about on her old body with tho 
sharp lances of disobedience, and strudc with the 
cruel swords of saiire, if she took upon herself 
to scold or even to question Violet, nevertheless 
would not abandon Uie pleasure of lecturing and 
teaching. "It is my duty," she would say to 
herself, "and though ii be taken in a bad spirit, 
X wiU.«lw^« perfbnu my diny." So ehe per- 



formed lier duty, and asted Violet EffinBhara 
tome few questions respecting I'liiu^aa Finn. 
" My dear," she said, "do you remember meet- 
ing a Mr. Finn at Sanlsby ?" 

" A Mr. Finn, aunt ! Why, he is a par^eular 
friend of mine. Of course I do, and he was at 
Sanlsby. I bevo met him more t 
Don't you remember that we were riding about 
together ?" 

"I remember that he was there, certainly; 
but I did not kjiow that he was a special- 

"Most especial, aunt. A 1, I may say — 
among young men, I mean." 

Lady Baldock was certainly the r 
creet of old women insueh a matter ns thi£, and 
Violet tho most provoking of young ladies. 
Lady Baldock, believing- that there was some- 
thing to fear — as, indeed, there was, much to isar 
—should have been content to destroy the card, 
and to keep the young lady away from tho young 
gentleman, if such keeping away was possible to 
her. But Misa Effingham was certainly very 
wrong to speak of any young man as being A 1. 
Food as I amof Miss Effingham,! can not jus- 
tify her, and must acknowledge that she used 
the most offensive phrase she cuold Rai, on pur- 
poao to annoy her nunt. 

" Violet, " aaid Lady Baldock, bridling np, "I 
never heard such a word before from the lipt 
of B young lady." 

" Not as A 1 ? I thought it simply meant very 

" A 1 is a nobleman," said Lady Baldock. 

" No, aunt, A 1 is a ship, a ship that is very 
good," said Violet. 

'■ And do you mean to say that Mr. Finn is — 
is — is — very good ?" 

" Yes, indeed. Yoii ask Lord Brentford, and 
Mr. Kennedy. Tou know he saved poor Mr. 
Kennedy from being throttled in the streets." 

"That has notliing to do with it. A polica- 
man might have done that" 

"Then ha would have been A 1 of policemen, 
thongh A I doDB not mean a policaman." 

"Ha would have done his duty, and so per- 
haps did Mr. Finn." 

"Of course he did, aunt. It coiddn't have 
been his duty to stand bj and see Mr. Kennedy 
throttled. And he nearly killed one of the men, 
and took the other prisoner with his own hand*. 
And he made a bonnllfnl speech the other day. 
I read eveiy word of it. I am so glad he's a 
Liberal. I do like young men to be Liberals." 
Now Lord Baldock was a Tory, as had been all 
tiie Lord Baldocks since the first who had lieen 
bought ever from tho Whigs in the 
George III. at the cost of a liarony. 

" Yoa have notliing to do with polido, Vio- 
let." 

" Why shouldn't I have something to do with 
politics, aunt?" 

"And I must tell you that your name u! being 
very nupleasantly mentioned in connection with 
that of ihia yonng man because of your indis- 

"What indiscretion?" Violet, as she made 
her demand for a more direct accusation, stood 
quite upright before her anni, lookiojt the 
woman full in the face, almost with her a 
akimbo. 

" Calling him A 1, Violet." 
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'^ People have been talking abont me and Mr. 
Finn, becanse I jost now, at this very moment, 
called him A 1 to you I If you want to scold 
me abont any thing, aunt, do find out something 
less ridiculous than that." * 

<* It was most improper language, and if you 
used it to me, I am sure you would to others'." 

"To what others?" 

** To Mr. Finn — and those sort of people." 

" Call Mr. Finn A I to his face ! Well, upon 
my honor I don't know why I should not. Lord 
Chiltem says he rides beautifully, and if wo 
were talking about riding I might do so.** 

''Tou have no basiness to talk to Lord Chil- 
tem about Mr. Finn at all." 

** Have I not ? I thonght that perhaps the 
one sin might palliate the other. You know, 
aunt, no young lady, let her be ever so ill-dis- 
posed, can marry two objectionable young men 
— at the same time.** 

''I said nothing about your marrying Mr. 
Finn.* 

**Then, aunt, what did you mean?** 

*' I meant that you should not allow yourself 
to be talked of with an adventurer, a young man 
without a shilling, a person who has come from 
nobody knows where in the bogs of Ireland.** 

" But yon used to ask him here.** 

** Tea, as long as he knew his place. But I 
shall not do so again ; and I must beg you to be 
circumspect.** 

** My dear aunt, we may as well understand 
each other. I will not be circumspect, as vou 
call it ; and if Mr. Finn asked me to marry him 
to-morrow, and if I liked him well enough, I 
would take him, even though he had been dug 
right out of a bog. Not only because I liked 
him, mind ! If I were unfortunate enough to 
like a man who was nothing, I would refuse him 
in spite of my liking, because he was nothing. 
But this young man is not nothing. Mr. Finn 
is a fine fellow, and if there were no other reason 
to prevent my marrying him than his being the 
son of a doctor, and coming out of the bogs, 
that would not do so. Now I have made a clean 
breast to yon as regards Mr. Finn ; and if you 
do not like what I've said, aunt, you must ac- 
knowledge that you have brought it on your- 
self.*' 

Lady Baldock was left for a time speechless. 
Bat no card was sent to'Phincas Finn. 



CHAPTER XLHL 

PBOMOTION. 

Phineas got no card from Lady Baldock, but 
one morning he received a note from Lord Brent- 
ford which was of more importance to him than 
any card could have been. At this time, bit by 
bit, the Reform Bill of the day had nearly made 
its way through the committee, but had been so 
mutilated as to be almost impossible of recogni- 
tion by its progenitors. And there was still a 
Alaose or two as to the re-arrangement of seats, 
respecting which it was known that there would 
be a combat — ^probably combats— carried on aft- 
er the internecine fashion. There was a certain 
clipping of counties to be done, as to which it 
was said that Mr. Daubeny had declared that he 
wonld not yield till he was made to do so by the 



brute force of majorities ; and there was anoth- 
er clause for the drafting of certain superfluous 
members from little boroughs, and bestowing 
them on populous towns at which they were 
much wanted, respecting which Mr. Tumbull 
had proclaimed that the clause as it now stood 
was a faineant clause, capable of doing, and in- 
tended to do, no good in the proper direction ; a 
clause put into the bill to gull ignorant folk who 
had not eyes enough to recognize the fact that it 
was faineant; a make-believe clause — so said 
Mr. Tumbull — to be detested on that account 
by every true reformer ; worse than the old Phi- 
listine bonds and Tory figments of representa- 
tion, as to which there was at least no hypocrit- 
ical pretense of popular fitness. Mr. Turnbull 
had been very loud and very angry, — had talked 
much of demonstrations among the people, and 
had almost threatened the House. The House 
in its present mood did not fear any demonstra- 
tions, but it did fear that Mr. Tumbull might 
help Mr. Daubeny, and that Mr. Daubeny might 
help Mr. Turnbull. It was now May, the mid- 
dle of May, and Ministers, who had been at 
work on their Reform Bill ever since the begin- 
ning of the session, were becoming weary of it 
And then, should, these odious clauses escape the 
threatened Turnbull -Daubeny alliance — then 
there was the House of Lords ! ** What a pity 
we can't pass our bills at the Treasury, and have 
done with them J'' said Laurence Fitzgibbon. 
" Yes, indeed," replied Mr. Ratler. ** For my- 
self, I was never so tired of a session in my life. 
I wouldn't go through it again to be made — no, 
not to be made Chancellor of the Exchequer." 

Lord Brentford's note to Phineas Finn was as 
follows : — 

^' Honse of Lords, 16th May, 180—. 

" Mt dear Mr. Finn : — You are no doubt 
aware that Lord Bosanquet's death has taken 
Mr. Mottram into the Upper House, and that as 
he was Under Secretary for the Colonies, and as 
the Under Secretary must be in the Lower House, 
the vacancy must be filled up." The heart of 
Phineas Finn at this moment was almost in his 
mouth. Not only to be selected for political em- 
ployment, but to be selected at once for an office 
so singularly desirable ! Under Secretaries, he 
fancied, were paid two thousand a year. What 
would Mr. Low say now ? But his great triumph 
soon received a check. '^Mr. Mildmay ha& 
spoken to me on the subject," continued the letter, 
^^ and informs me that he has offered the place at 
the colonies to his old supporter Mr. Laurence 
Fitzgibbon." Laurence Fitzgibbon I " I am in- 
clined to think that he could not have done bet- 
ter, as Mr. Fitzgibbon has shown great zeal for 
his party. This will vacate the Irish seat at the 
Treasury Board, and I am commissioned by Mr. 
Mildmay to offer it ito you. Perhaps you will 
do me the pleasure of calling on me to-morrow 
between the hours of eleven and twelve. Yours 
very sincerely, Brentford." 

Phineas was himself surprised to find that his 
first feeling on reading this letter was one of 
dissatisfaction. Here were his golden hopes 
about to be realized — hopes as to the realization 
of which he had been quite despondent twelve 
months ago — and yet he was uncomfortable be- 
canse he was to be postponed to Laurence Fitz- 
gibbon. Had the ue^r XJvx^'^x ^^x^vsrjXiR&Ts. -^ 
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n'hom he hnd not knowii, whom ho hod 
lenrnod to look down upon us inferior to him- 
self, be woqM nol bnTO mindod it — would have 
been full of joj at the promotion proposed for 
himself. Bat Laorcnce Filzgibbon wbj such a, 
poor creatare, that Che idea of Oiling a place 
from which Laurence bad risen was distasteful 
10 him.. " It fleema to be all a. matter 6f favor 
"be said to himaolf, "without 
3 the service." His tiiumph 
complEtB had Mr. Mildmay 
ito the liigher plocs at one 
L who had made thcmselrcs 
In the Hrst hniir afler re- 
a Lard BTonlfonl's letter, the idea of be- 
coming a Lord of the Treasnrj waa almost dis- 
fileasing to him. He had an idea that junior 
ordships of the Traosary were generally bestow- 
ed on young members whom it waa convenient 
to secure, but who were not good at iloing any 
tiling. There was a raQment ia which he 
thoDght that he woald refuse to be made a jun- 

Bat daring the nlglit cooler relloctions told 
him chat he hnd been very wrong. He hod 
taken up politics with the express de&ire of get- 
ling his foot upon a rung of the ladder-of pro- 
motion, and now, in hie ihird a«£8ioQ, he was 
about to be anccGssful. Even as a Junior lord lie 
wonid hare a thousand a year; and how long 
might he have sat in chambers, and. have wan- 
dered about LiogoId's Inn, and have loitered in 
tiie courts striving to look as though ho hnd 
business, before ho would have earned a thousand 
n year I Even as a junior lord he could make 
himself useful, ond when once he should bo 
known to be a good working man, promotion 
would come to bim. No ladder can be mount- 
ed without labor; but this ladiler was now open 
above his head, and ha already had his foot 

At half-post eleven he was with Lord Brent- 
ford, who received him with the blandest smile 
and a pressure of the hand which was quite cur- 
dial. "My dear Finn," ho said, "this gives mc 
Che most sincere pleasore.tho greatest pleasure 
in the world. Our connection Co^^other at Longh- 
ton of course makes it doubly ogreeabie to me." 

" I can not be too grateful to you, Loisl Brent- 
ford." 

"No, no ; no, no. It is all your own doing. 
When Mr. Mildmay asked me whether I did 
not think you the most promising of the young 
members on our eide in your House, I certainly 
did say that I quite concurred. Bat I should 
he taking lao much on mysalf, I should be act- 
ing diahooeallj, if I were to allow you to imag- 
ice that it was my proposition. Had he asked 
me to recommend, I should have named yon ; 
that I say frankly. But he did not. Ue did 
not. Mr. Mildmay named you bimself. 'Do 
you think," he said, 'that your friend Finn would 
join us at the Treasury? I told him that I did 
Chink so. 'And do you net think,' said be, 
■that it would h« auseful appointment?" Then 
I ventnred to say that 1 had no doubt whatever 
on that point; that I knew you well enough to 
feci conSiicnt that you would lend a strength to 
the Liberal GioverDment. Then there ware a 
few words said about your seat, and I was com- 
ioned to write 10 you. That was nil." 
I'bioBaB was graceful, bat not too grateful, and 



bare himself very well in the interview, 
explained to Lord Brentford tliat of course It 
was his object to serve the country— and to be 
paid for his services — and that ho considered 
himself to be very fortunau to he selected so 
early in bis career for parliamentary place. He 
would endeavor to do his duty, and could safely 
say of himself that ho did not wish to eat the 
bread of idleness. As he made tiiis assertion, 
he ihongbt of Laurence Fitzgibbon. Laurence 
Fitzgibbon bad oaten the bread of idleness, and 
yet he was promoted. Bat Fhincas said noth- 
ing to Lord Brentford about his idle friend. 
When he bad made bis little speech he o^ed a 
question nbout the borough. 

'■I have already ventured to write a letter to 
my agent at Loughton, telling him that you 
have accepted office, and that you will be short- 
ly there Bgaiu. He will see Shurtribs and ar- 
range it. But if I were you I sbonld write to 
Shortribs and to Grating, after I had seen Mr, 
Mildmay. Of coarse jou will not mention ray 
name." And the carl looked very grave as he 
ottered this caution. 

" Of course I will not," said Phinens. 

"I do not think you'll Soil any difficulty about 
the seat," said the peer. '"There never has 
been any difficulty at Loughton yeC I must 
say that for them. And if we oan Bcrnpo 
through with Clause 72 we shall bo all right — 
shall we not ?" This was the clause as to which 
so violent an opposition was expected from Mr. 
Tumhull, a clause as to which Phineos himself 
hod felt thot he would hardly know how to sup- 
port the Government, in the event of the com- 
mittee being pressed to a divirfon upon ii. 
Could he, an ardent reformer, a reformer at 
heart — could ho say that sueh a borough as 
Longhton should be spared; that the nrrnnge- 
monc by which Shortribs and Grating had sent 
him to Parliament, in obedience to Lord Brent- 
ford's orders, was in duo accord with the theory 
ofarepreientaCive legislature? In what respect 
had Gatton and old Serum been worse than 
Loughton? Was he not himself false to his 
principle in sitting for such a borough as Lough- 
ton? He had spoken Vt Mr. Monk, and Wr- 
Monk had told him that Rome was not bnilt in 
a day, and had told bim also that good things 
were most valued and were most valuable when 
they came by installments. Bat then Mr. Monk 
himself enjoyed the satisfaction of sitting for a 
popular constituency. He was not personally 
pricked in the conscience by his own pariiamenl- 
arj position. Now, however — now that Phineas 
had conaenied to join the Gavornmeui, any such 
considerations as these must be laid aside. He 
could no longer ha a free agent, or even a free 
thinker. Hs had been quite aware of this, and 
had taught himself to understand that members 
of Parliament in the direct service of the Gov- 
ernment were abaolved frdhi the necessity of 
free-thinking. Individual free-thinking was in- 
compatible with the posiifon of a member of the 
Government, and unless such abnegation were 
practiced, no government wonld be possible. It 
was of course a man's duty to bind himself to- 
gether with no other men but those with whom, 
on mutters of general policy, he could agree 
heartily ; but having found tbathecauld so agree, 
be knew that it wonId he his duty as a subaltern 
Co vote as be was directed. It woiild tronble hia 
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conscience less to sit for Loughton and vote for 
an objectionable^ clause as a member of the Goy- 
emment, than it would hove done to p;iTe snch 
a vote as an independent member. In so re- 
solving, he thought that he was simply acting in 
accor<^nce with the acknowledged rules of par- 
liamentary government And therefore, when 
Lord Brentford spoke of Clause 72, he conld 
answer pleasantly, <* I think we shall carry it ; 
and, yod see, in getting it through conmiittee, if 
we can carry it by one, that is as good as a hun- 
dred. That's the comfort of close fighting in 
committee. In the open house we are almost as 
much beaten by a narrow majority as by a vote 
against us.'* 

'^ Just so; just so," said Lord Brentford, de- 
lighted to see that his young pupil — as he re- 
garded him — understood so well the system of 
parliamentary management. **By the bye, 
Finn, have you seen Chiltern lately?" 

** Not quite lately," said Fhineas, blushing up 
to his eyes. 

" Or heard from him ?" 

'*No; nor heard from him. When last I 
heard of him he was in Brussels." 

''Ah, yes; he is somewhere on the Rhine 
now. I thought that as you were so intimate, 
perhaps yon corresponded with him. Have you 
heard that we have arranged about Lady Lau- 
ra's money ?" 

"I have heard. Lady Laura has told me." 

"I wish he would return," said Lord Brent- 
ford sadly, almost solemnly. ''As that great 
difficulty is over, I would receive him willingly, 
and make my house pleasant to him, if I can do 
so. I am most anxious that he should settle, 
and marry. Could you not write to him?" 
Fhineas, not daring to tell Lord Brentford that 
he had quarreled with Lord Chiltern, feeling that 
if he did so qvqtj thing would go wrong, said 
that he would write to Lord Chiltern. 

As he went away he felt that he was bound to 
get an answer from Violet Effingham. If it 
should be necessary, he was willing to break 
with Lord Brentford on that matter, even though 
snch breaking should lose him his borough and 
his place, but not on any other matter. 



CHAFTER XLIV. 

FHINEAS AND HIS FBIENDS. 

Our hero's friends were, I think, almost more 
elated by our hero's promotion than was our 
hero himself. He never told himself that it was 
a great thing to be a junior lord of the Treasury, 
though he acknowledged to himself that to have 
made a successful banning was a very great 
thing. But his friends were loud in their con- 
gratulations, or condolements, as the case might 
be. 

He had his interview with Mr. Mildmay, and, 
after that, one of his first steps was to inform 
Mrs. Bunco that he must change his lodgings. 
" The truth is, Mrs. Bunco, not that I want any 
thing better ; but that a better position. will be 
advantageous to me, and that I can afford to pay 
for it." Mrs. Bunco acknowledged the truth of 
the argument, with her apron up to her eyes. 
" I've got to be so fond of looking after you, 
Mr. Finn I I have indeed," said Mrs. Bunce. 



" It is not just what you pays like, because an- 
other party will pay as much. But we've got 
so used to you, Mr. Finn — haven't we?" Mrs. 
Bunce was probably not aware herself that the 
comeliness of her lodger had pleased her femi- 
nine eye, and touched her feminine heart. Had 
any body said that Mrs. Bunce was in love with 
Fhineas, the scandal would have been mon- 
strous. And yet it was so, after a fashion. And 
Bunce knew it, after his fashion. "Don't be 
such an old fool," he said, " crying after him be- 
cause he's six foot high." " I ain't crying after 
him because he's six foot high, " whined the poor 
woman; "but one does like old faces better 
than new, and a gentleman about one's place is 
pleasant." " Gentleman be d— d," said Bunce. 
But his anger was excited, not by his wife's love 
for Fhineas, but by the use of an objectionable 
word. 

Bunce himself had been on very friendly 
terms with Fhineas, and they two had had many 
discussions on matters of politics, Bunce taking 
up the cudgels always for Mr. Turnbull, and 
generally sli])ping away gradually into some ac- 
count of his own martyrdom. For he had been 
a martyr, having failed in obtaining any redress 
against the policeman who had imprisoned him 
so wrongfully. The People's Banner had fought 
for him manfully, and therefore there was a lit- 
tle disagreement between him and Fhineas on 
the subject of that great organ of public opin- 
ion. And as Mr. ^unce thought that his lodger 
was very wrong to sit for Lord Brentford's bor- 
ough, subjects were sometimes touched which 
were a little galling to Fhineas. 

Touching this promotion, Bunce had nothing 
but condolemcnt to ofier to the new junior lord. 
"Oh yes," said he, in answer to an argument 
from Fhineas, "I suppose there must be lords, 
as you call 'em ; though for the matter of that 
I can't see as they is of any mortal use." 

" Wouldn't you have the Government carried 
on?" 

" Government ! Well ; I suppose there must 
be government. But the less of it the better. 
I'm not against government; — nor yet against 
laws, Mr. Finn ; though the less of them, too, 
the better. But what does these lords do in the 
Government ? Lords indeed I I'll tell you 
what they do, Mr. Finn. They wotes; that's 
what they do! They wotes hard; black or 
white, white or black. Ain't that true ? When 
you're- a ' lord,' will you be able to wote against 
Mr. Mildmay to save your very soul ?" 

"If it comes to be a question of soul-saving, 
Mr. Bunce, I shan't save my place at the expense 
of my conscience." 

"Not if you knows it, you mean. But the 
worst of it is that a man gets so thick into the 
mud that he don't know whether he's dirty or 
clean. You'll have to wote as you're told, and 
of course you'll think it's right enough. Ain't 
you been among Farliament gents long enough 
to know that that's the way it goes?" 

"Ton think no honest man can be a member 
of the Government ?" 

" I don't say that, but I think honesty's a deal 
easier away from 'em. The fact is, Mr. Finn, 
it's all wrong with us yet, and will be till we gets 
it nigher to the great American model. If a 
poor man gets into Farliament — you'll excuse 
me, Mr. Finn, but I c«.\l% ^ovsl «.\w» \svwwr 
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"Certainly, 
o vorj poor mm. 

"Just BO, and tbeveforo what do you do? 
Tan goes and lajs yourself onl for gorcmmenl ', 
I'm not Bfljinp ax how you're iinj ways wrong. 
A man has to live. Yon has winainK waya, and 
a good physognamy of yonr own, and are as big 
aa a lifo-guatdsnian." I'bineos as he beard this 
doubtful praise Ittuglied nnd blushed. " Very 
well ; yoQ makes your way with the big wigs, 
lords and earls and thorn tike, and yon gels re- 
tarned for a rotten borough — yon'II excuse mo, 
but that's about it, ain't it ? — ^and tben yon goes 
in for government ! A miin may have a. mission 
to govern, such us Waahington and Cromwell 
and the like o' titem. But when I hears of Mr. 
Fitigibboa a goyeminE, wliy then I says, d — n 
il all," 

"Thero must bo good and bad, you know," 

" We've got to change n deal yet, Mr. Finn, 
and we'll doit. When ayonngmanas has lib- 
eral faelngs gets intj) Parliament, ho shouldn't 
bo snapped up and brought into the goreming 
business just beiranac he's poor nnd wants a sal- 
ary. They don't do it that way in the Slates ; 
and they won't do it that way here long. It's the 
sysfem aa I hates, and not yon, Mr. Finn. Well, 
good-bye, sir. 1 hope you'll like the governing 
bosincss, and Hnd it suits your health." 

These condalementB from Mr. Bnnce trcrc not 
pleasant, but they set 'him thinking. He fell 
assured that Bnnca and Qpintas Slide and 
Mr. Tambnll were wrong. Bunce was igno- 
rant. Quintas Slide was dishonest. TurabuU 
was greedy of popnlaritj. For himself, he 
thought that as a young man ho was fairly well 
informed. Ba knew that he meant to be true 
in his vocation. And he was quite sure that the 
object nearest to fais heart in politics was not 
eelf-aggrandizement, but the welfare of the peo- 
ple in general. 'And yet hecuuldnot but agree 
with BuDce that there was somelbiug wrong. 
When such men as Laurence Fitzgibbon were 
allied upon to act as governors, was it not to be 
expected that the ignorant but still intelligent 
Buuces of the population should " d— n it all ?" 

Uii the evening of that day hs went up to 
Mra. Low's, very sure that he ahoald receive 
some encouragement from her and from her hus- 
band. She had been angry with him boDause he 
had put himself into a position in which money 
must be spent and Qone\;onld be made. The 
Lows, and especially Mrs. Low, had refnaed to 
believe that any success was within his reach. 
Now that he had succeeded, now that ho was in 
receipt of a salary on which he conld live and 
save money, he would be sure of sympathy from 
his old friends tlie Lows ! 

But Mrs. Low was as severe upon him as Mr. 
Bonce had been, and even from Mr. Low he 
could cxiraM no real comfort. "Of coursa I 
congralnlale you," said Mr. Low, coldly. 

"And yon, Mrs. Low?" ' 

" Well, you know, Mr. Finn, I think yon have 
begun at the wrong end. I thought so before, 
and I think so stil). I suppose I ought not to 
say so to a Lord of the Treasury, but if yon ask 
me, what can I do?" 

'* Speak the truth out, of course." 

" Exactly. That's what I must do. Well, 
the truth is, Mr. Finn, that I do not think it is a 
rery^ooA Djiening for a young man to be tnitde 




port that kind of 

" Yon see, Phineos, a Ministry is such 
certain thing," said Mr. Low. 

"Of coorse it's uncertain; bnt as I did gointa 
the House, ic's something to have succeeded." 

" If yoQ call that 8uccess,"Eaid Mis. Low. 

" You did intend to co on with your profiw- 
«ion," said Mr. Low. Ho could not tell them 
that he had changed his mind, and that lie 
menut to marry Violet Effingham, who woald 
much prefer a parliamenlaiy life for her busband 
to that of a working barrister. " I suppose 
that is all given up now," continued Mr. Low. 

" Jtist for the present," said Phinena. 

" Sea ; and forever, I fear," said Mrs. Low. 
" Toq'U never go back to real work after fiitter- 
ing away your time as a Lord of the Treasury. 
What sort of work must it ba when jnst any body 
can do it that it suits them lo lay bold of? But 
of course a thousand a year is something, though 
a man may have it for only As. months." 

It cano out in the course of the evening that 
Mr. Low was going lo stnnd for the borough va- 
cated by Mr. Mottram, at which it was consid- 
ered that the Conservatives might possibly pi'e- 
vail. "You see, after all, Phineas," said Mr. 
Low, "that I nm following your steps," 

"Ah; you are going into the House in the 
course of your profession." 

"Just so," said Mrs. Irfiw. 

"And are taking the first step toward being 
a Tory Attorney-General," 

"That's as mny be," said Mr. Low. "But 
it's the kind of thing a man docs after twenty 
jenis of hard work. For myself, I really don't 
mnch care whether I succeed or foil. 1 should 
like to live to be a Vice-Chancel lor. I don't 
mind saying aa much nl that to you. But I'l 
not at all sure that Parliament is the beet way I 
the ICquity Bench." 

"But It is a grand thing lo get into Parlii 
mcnt when you do it by means of yom' profes- 
sion," said Sirs. Low. 

Soon after ihnt Fhineas took his departure 
from the house, feeling sore and nnhajipy. Bat 
on the next morning he was received in Gros- 
venor Place with an amount of triumph which 
went far to compensate him. Lady Laura had 
written to him to call there, andon bis arrival 
he foDOd both Violet EAingham nnd Madame 
Max Goesler with his friend. When Phinena 
entered tlie room his Best feeling was one of 
intense joy at seeing that Violet Kffinphnm was 
present there. Then thera was one of surprise 
that Madame Max Goeelcr should make one of 
the little party. Lady Lanra had told him at 
Mr. Palliser's dinner-party that they, in Port- 
man Square, had not as yet advanced far enough 
to receive Madame Max Goesler, and yet hero 
was the lady in Mr. Kennedy's dmwing-room, 
Kow Phineas would have thought it more likely 
that he should find her in Ponmon Square than 
in Grosvenor Place. The truth was that Ma- 
dame Goesler had been brought by Miss Effing- 
ham, with Iho conMnt, indeed, of Lady Laura, 
but with a consent given with much of hesita- 
tion. "What are you afraid off" Violet had 
asked. " I am afraid of nothing," Lady Laura 
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doesn't lay down very strictly. " * * She is a clev- 
er woman," said Violet,^* and every body likes 
her ; but if you think Mr. Kennedy would object, 
of course you are right." Then Lady Laura 
had consented, telling herself that it was not 
necessary that she should ask her husband's ap- 
proval as to every new acquaintance she might 
form. At the same time Violet had been told 
that Phineas would be there, and so the party 
had been made up. 

***See the conquering hero comes,*" said 
Violet, in her cheeriest voice. 

** I am 80 glad that Mr. Finn has been make 
a lord of something," said Madame Max Goes- 
ler. " I had the pleasure of a long political dis- 
cussion with him the other night, and I quite 
' approve of him." 

** We are so much gratified, Mr. Finn," said 
Lady Laura. " Mr. Kennedy says that it is the 
best appointment they could have made, and 
papa is quite proud about it.'* 

** You are Lord Brentford *8 member, are you 
not?*' asked Madame Max Goesler. This was 
a question which Phineas did not quite like, and 
which he was obliged to excuse by remembering 
that the questioner had lived so long out of 
England as to be probably ignorant of the m3rths, 
and theories, and system, and working of the 
British Constitution. Violet Effingham, little 
as she knew of politics, would never have asked 
a question so imprudent. 

But the question was turned off, and Phineas, 
with an easy grace, submitted himself to be pet- 
ted, and congratulated, and purred over, and al- 
most caressed by the three ladies. Their good- 
natured enthusiasm was at any rate better thair 
the satire of Bunce, or the wisdom of Mrs. Low. 
Lady Laura had no misgivings as to Phineas 
being fit for governing, and Violet Effingham 
said nothing as to the short-lived tenure of Min- 
isters. Madame Max Goesler, though she had 
asked an indiscreet question, thoroughly appre- 
ciated the advantage of Government pay, and 
the prestige of Government power. " You are 
a lord now," she said, speaking, as was customa- 
ry with her, with the slightest possible foreign 
accent, ''and you will be a president soon, and 
then perhaps a secretary. The order of promo- 
tion seems odd, but I am told it is very pleas- 
ant." 

"It is pleasant to succeed, of course,'* said 
Phineas, ** let the success be ever so little.'* 

** We knew you would succeed,** said Lady 
Laura. " We were quite sure of it. Were we 
not, Violet ?" 

** You always said so, my dear. For myself 
* I do not venture to have an opinion on such mat- 
ters. Will yon always have to go to that big 
building in the comer, Mr. Finn, and stay there 
from ten to four ? Won*t that be a bore ?** 

** We have a half-holiday on Saturdiay, you 
know,'* said Phineas. 

"And do the Lords of the Treasury have to 
take care of the money ?" asked Madame Max 
Goesler. 

" Only their own ; and they generally fail in 
doing that," said Phineas. 

He sat there for a considerable time, wonder- 
ing whether Mr. Kennedy would come in, and 
wondering also as to what Mr. Kennedy would 
say to Madame Max Goesler when he did come 
in. He knew that it was useless for him to ex- 



pect any opportunity then or there of being 
alone for a moment with Violet Effingham. 
His oi{ijr chance in that direction would be in 
some crowded room, at some ball at which he 
might ask her to dance with him ; but it seem- 
ed that f^te was very unkind to him, and that 
no such diance came in his way. Mr. Kennedy 
did not appear, and Madame Max Goesler with 
Violet went away, leaving Phineas still sitting 
with Lady Laura. Each of them said a kind 
word to him as they went. "I don't know 
whether I may dare to expect that a Lord of the 
Treasury will come and see me?" said Madame 
Max Goesler. Then Phineas made a second 
promise that he would call in Park Lane. Vio- 
let blushed as she remembered that she could 
not ask him to call at Lady Baldock's. * * Good- 
-bye, Mr. Finn,*' she said, giving him her hand. 
"I'm so very glad that they have chosen you ; 
and I do hope that, as Madame Max^^ays, they'll 
make you a secretary and a president, and every 
thing else very quickly, till it will come to your 
turn to be making other people." "He is very 
nice," said Madame Goesler to Violet as she 
took her place in the carriage. "He bears being 
petted and spoiled without being either awkward 
or conceited." "On the whole, he is rather 
nice, " said Violet ; "only he has not got a shilling 
in the world, and has to make himself before he 
will be any body.** "He must marry money, 
of coui*se," said Madame Max Goesler. 

"I hope you are contented?" said Lady Lau- 
ra, rising from her chair and coming opposite 
to him as soon as they were alone. 

* * Of course I am contented. " 

"I was not, when I first heard of it. Why 
did they promote that empty-headed country- 
man of yours to a place for which he was quite 
unfit? I was not contented. But then I am 
more ambitious for you than you are for your- 
self." He sat there without answering her for 
a while, and she stood waiting for his reply. 
" Have you nothing to say to me?" she asked. 

"I do not know what to say. When I think 
of it all, I am lost in amazement. You tell me 
that you are not contented ; that yon are ambi- 
tions for me. Why is it that you should feel any 
interest in the matter ?" 

" Is it not reasonable that we should be inter- 
ested for our friends ?" 

"But when you and I last parted here in 
this room you were hardly my friend.'* 

"Was I not? You wrong me there, very 
deeply.*' 

"I told you what was my ambition, and you 
resented it,'* said Phineas. 

"I think I said that I could not help you, and 
I think I said also that I thought you would 
fail. I do not know that I showed much re- 
sentment. You see, I told her that you were 
here, that she might come and meet you. You 
know that I wished my brother should succeed. 
I wished it before I ever knew you. You can 
not expect that I should change my wishes.** 

**But if he can not succeed," pleaded Phin- 
eas. 

"Who is to say that? Has a woman never 
been won by devotion and perseverance? Be- 
sides, how can I wish to see you go on with a 
suit which must sever you from my father, and 
injure your political prospects ; perhaps fatally 
injure them ? It seems to me now that m^ 
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Citiier is almost t!io only tnirn 
has not heard of tbis dael." 

"OF course he u'ill hear of 
made up my mind to fell him mjaelf.' 

>'Do not ilo [hat, Mr. Finn. There can ba 
no reasQD for it. Bat I did not ask yoa to coma 
hel'e to-dny to talk lo jou about Oswald or Vio- 
leL I have giTen yon my advice abonC that, 
and I citn do no moru." 

"Lady Laurit, Icon not take it. It is ontoF 
my power to lako it." 

' ' Very well. Tho mattor sh all he what you 
members of Parliament call an open question 
betiraen ns. When papa asked jau to accept this 
place at the Treasury, did it ever occur to you to 
refuse il?" 

" It did ; for half an hour or so." 

" I hoped yuu would, and yet I knew that I 
waa wrong. I Ihonghi that yoa sliould count 
yoorsalf to be worth more tlian lh.it, and that 
yon Ehould, as it were, assert joarsElF. Bat then 
it is so difficult to draw the line between prop- 
er BelF-asecrtian and proper self-denial ; to know 
how high to go up the table, and how low to go 
down. I do not doaht that you have heca right ; 
only make them aDdersland that yoa are not 03 
other junior lords; that you have been willing to 
be a junior lord, or any thing clso, for a purpose; 
bnt that the purpose is Bomelhing higher than 
that of fetching and carrying in Parliament for 
Mr. Mildma^ and Mr. Palliser." 

" I hopQ in time to get beyond fetching and 
carrying," said Phineas. 

" Of course yon will ; and knowing chat, I am 
Iflad that yon are in ofilce. 1 suppose there will 
be no difficulty aboot Loaghron." 

Then Pbincu laughed. "I bear," said he, 
"that Mr. Qliiutus Slide, of the lio/iU's B-ii- 
Rer, has already gone down to canvass the eleot- 

" !Mr. Quintua Slide I To cavass the electors 
of Loughton 1" and Lady Laura drew henielf up 
and spoke of this unseemly intrusion on her 
father s harongti, aa though the vulgar man who 
bad been named had forced his way into the 
very drawing-room in Portraan Square. At 
that momoni Mr. Kennedy came in. " Do jon 
hear what Mr. Finn tolls me?" she said. "He 
has heard that Mr. Qiiintus Slide has gone down 
to Longhton to stand against him." 

"And why not?" B^d Mr. Kennedy. 

''My dear I" cjocalated Lady Laura. 

"IVIr. QuintUB Slide will no doubt lose his 
time and his money; but he will gain the pres- 
tige of having stood for a horongh, which ivill 
be something for him on the staff of the People's 
£iu>ner," said Mr. Kennedy. 

" Ee will get that horrid man "Vellum to pro- 
pose him," said Lady Laura. 

"Very likelj-," said Mr, Kennedy. "And 
the lass any of ns say about it thehel'ter. Finn, 
my dear fellow, I congratulate you heartily. 
Nothing for a long time has given me greater 
pleasure than hearing of your appointment It 
is cq^ually honorable to yourself and to Mr. 
Mildmay. It ia a great step 10 have gained so 

Phineas, as he thanked his friend, could not 
help asking himself what his friend had done to 
be made a Cabinet Minister. Little as he, 
Phineas, himself had done in the House in liia 
two sessions and a half, Mr. Kennedy had hard- 





ly done iDDre in his fifteen or twenty. . 

, Mr. Kennedy was posi^sed of almost miraciw 
I have l^olf . ions wealth, and owned half a county, wtie: 
'' " ' he, Phineas, owned almost nothing at all. 

course no Prime Minister woald offer a junior 
lordship at the Treasury to a man with £80,000 
a year. Soon after this I'hi iicas took his leave. 
"I think he will dqwcll," said Mr. Kennedy to 
hia wife. 

"I am sure he will do well," replied Lady 
Laura, almost scornfully. 

"Ue is not quite such a block swan with me 
aa he is with you ; bat still I think he will suc- 
ceed, if he lakes care of himself. It is astonish-ia 
ing how that absurd story of hia duel with .Ciul>J 
tern has got aboat." 

"It ia impossible to prevent people talking,"] 
•said Lady Laura. ' 

"I suppose there was some quarrel, thong 
neither of them will tell yon. Tliey say i 
ahODt Miss EiEnghom. I should hardly 
that Finn could have any hopes in that 1 

"Why should he-not have hopes?" 

"Because he has neither position, normoneyil 
nor birth," said Mr. Kennedy, 

" He is a gentleman,'' said Lady Laara 
I think he has position. I do not see why \xa\ 
should not nsk aay girt to marry him." 

"There is no nndcrslandiog yoa, Lnuro," 
said Mr. Kennedy angrily. "I thongbt 
hsd quite other bopea about Miss Efflnglian 

" So I have ; but that has nothing to do 
it. You spoke of Mr. Finn as though bo w 
be (failty of some crime were he to ask Violet 
Effingham to be his wife. In that I disagree 
with yon. Mr. Finn is—" 

" You will make me sick of the name of Mr. 

" I am sorry that I offend yon by my grati- 
tude lo a man wlio saved your life." Mr, Ken- 
nedy shook hia bead. He knew that tho argu- 
ment used against him was false; 1iut he did 
not know how w show that he kuew that it was 
false. " Perhaps I had better not mention bia 
name any more," oonlinued Ladj Laura, 

"Nonsense J" 

" I quite agree with you it 
ert" 

"All I moan to aay is, that if yoa ^, 
yon do, you will turn his head and spoil hii 
Do yon think I do not know what is going 
among you?" 

"What is going on among ns— 
it?" 

" You are taking this young man up and put- 
ting him on a pedestal and worshiping him, just . 
because ho is well-looking, and rather clcverand 
decently behaved. It's always the way with 
women who have nothing to do, and who can 
not be ihado ic undersiand that they should have 
duties, Thoy can not live without some kind of 
idolatry." 

" Have I neglected bit doty lo yon, Rob- 
ert?" 

"Yes, you know yoa have; in going lo those 
receptions at your father's house on Sundays." 

"What has that 10 do with Mr. Plan?" 

"Psha!" 

"I besin to think I had belter tell Mr. 
not to coroe here any more, since his preseno^ 
ia disagreeable to yon. All the world knog 
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how great is tho service he did you, and it will 
seem to be very ridiculous. People will say all 
manner of things ; but any thing will be better 
than that you should go on as you have done — 
accusing your wife of idolatry toward — a young 
man, because — he is — ^well-looking." 

'* I never said any thing of the kind.'* 

"You did, Robert." 

<* I did not. I did not speak more of you 
than of a lot of others." 

'*Tou accused me personally, saying that be- 
cause of my idolatry I had neglected .my duty; 
but really you made such a jumble of it all, with 
papa's visitors, and Sunday afternoons, that I 
can not follow what was in your mind." 

Then Mr. Kennedy stood for a while, collect- 
ing his thoughts, so that he might unravel the 
jumble, if that were possible to him ; but finding 
that it was not possible, he left the room, and 
closed the door behind him. 

Then Lady Laura was left alone to consider the 
nature of the accusation which her husband had 
brought against her ; or the nature rather of the 
accusation which she had chosen to assert that 
her husband had implied. For in her heart she 
knew that he had made no such accusation, and 
had intended to make none such. The idolatry 
of which he had spoken was the idolatry which 
a woman might show to her cat, her dog, her 
picture, her china, her furniture, her carriage 
and horses, or her pet maid-servant. Such was 
the idolatry of which Mr. Kennedy had spoken ; 
but was there no other worship in her heart, 
worse, more pernicious than that, in reference 
to this young man ? 

She had schooled herself about him very se- 
verely, and had come to various resolutions. 
She had found out and confessed to heHelf that 
she did not, and could not, love her husband. 
She had found out and confessed to herself that 
she did love, and could not help loving, Phineas 
Finn. Then she had resolved to banish him 
from her presence, and had gone the length of 
telling him so. After that she had perceived that 
she had been wrong, and had determined to 
meet him as she met other men, and to con- 
quer her love. Then, when this could not be 
done, when something almost like idolatry grew 
upon her, she determined that it should be the 
idolatry of friendship, that she would not sin 
even in thought, that there should be nothing in 
her heart of which she need be ashamed ; but 
that the one great object and purport of her life 
should be the promotion of this friend's welfare. 
She had just begun to love after this fashion, 
had taught herself to believe that she might com- 
bine something of the pleasure of idolatry to- 
ward her friend with a full complement of duty 
toward her husband, when Phineas came to her 
with his tale of love for Violet Effingham. The 
lesson which she got then was a very rough one 
— so hard that at first she could not bear it 
Her anger at his love for her brother's wished- 
for bride was lost in her dismay that Phineas 
should love any one after having once loved 
her. But by sheer force of mind she had con- 
quered that dismay, that feeling of desolation 
at her hearty and had almost taught herself to 
hope that Phineas might succeed with Violet. 
He wished it — and why should le not have what 
he wished — he, whom she so fondly idolized? 
It was not his fault that he and she were 



I not man and wife. She had chosen to arrange 
, it otherwise, and was she not bound to assist 
him now in the present object of his reasonable 
wishes ? She had got over in ]}er heart that 
difficulty about her brother, but she could not 
quite conquer the other difficulty. She could 
not bring herself to plead his cause with Violet. 
She had not brought herself as yet to do it. 

And now she was accused of idolatry for 
Phineas by her husband — she with " a lot of 
others,*' in which lot Violet was of course in- 
cluded. Would it not be better that they two 
should be brought together? Would not her 
friend's husband still be her friend ? Would she 
not then forget to love him? Would she not 
then be safer than she was now ? 

As she sat alone struggling with her difficul- 
ties, she had not as yet forgotten to love him — 
nor was she as yet safe. 



CHAPTER XLV. 
MISS Effingham's foub lovebs. 

One morning early in June Lady Laura call- 
ed at Lady Baldock's house and asked for Miss 
Effingham. The servant was showing her into 
the large drawing-room, when she again asked 
specially for Miss Effingham. " I think Miss 
Effingham is there," said the man, opening the 
room. Miss Effingham was not there. Lady 
Baldock was sitting all alone, and Lady Laura 
perceived that she had been caught in the net 
which she specially wished to avoid. Now Lady 
Baldock had not actually or openly quarreled 
with Lady Laura Kennedy or with Lord Brent- 
ford, but she had conceived a strong idea that 
her niece Violet was countenanced in all impro- 
prieties by the Standish family generally, and 
that therefore the Standish family was to be re- 
garded as a family of enemies. There was 
doubtless in her mind considerable confusion on 
the subject, for she did not know whether Lord 
Chiltem or Mr. Finn was the suitor which she 
most feared — and she was aware, after a sort 
of muddled fashion, that the claims of these two 
wicked young men were antagonistic to each 
other. But they were both regarded by her 
as emanations from the same source of iniquity, 
and therefore, without going deeply into the 
machinations of Lady Laura — without resolving 
whether Lady Laura was injuring her by press- 
ing her brother as a suitor upon Miss Effingham, 
or by pressing a rival of her brother — still she be- 
came aware that it was her duty to turn a cold 
shoulder on those two houses in Portman Square 
and Grosvenor Place. But her difficulties in do- 
ing this were very great, and it may be said that 
Lady Baldock was placed in an unjust and 
cruel position. Before the end of May she had 
proposed to leave London, «nd to take her 
daughter and Violet down to Baddingham, 
or to Brighton if they preferred it, or to Switz- 
erland. "Brighton in June!" Violet had ex- 
claimed. ** Would not a month among the gla- 
ciers be delightful?" Miss Boreham had said. 
"Don't let me keep you in town, aunt," Violet 
rejjied ; " but I do not think I shall go till other 
people go. I can have a room at Laura Ken- 
nedy's house." Then Lady Baldock, whose po- 
sition was hard and cruel, resolved that she 
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n'ooltl stBjr in totrn. Here she had in liar huiid 
a imrd over whom she had no posilivo power, ajid 
yet in respect to whom her dnlj was imperative ! 
Her duty ivaa iinperatite, andLadyBuIdoctcwas 
not the WDinan to neglect her duty ; and ;et 
«he knew that the doing of her duty would all 
be in Tain. Yiolut would marry a ahoe-bleck 
out of the streets if she wera bo minded. It 
was of no nae that tho poor lady had prorided 
herself with two strings, two most excellent 
strinf^ to her bow — two strings either one of 
which should hare contented ItTiss Effingliam. 
There wna Lord Fawn, a jonng pcer^not very 
rich indeed, bnt still with roeaDs sufficient for 
a wife — arisiug man, and in every way rcepocta- 
blo, although a Whig. And there was Mr. 
Appledom, one of the richest connnouera in 
England, a Rnc Conservative too, with a sent in 
Ihe House, and eveiy thing appropriate. Ho 
was fifty, bnt looked hardly more than thirty- 
five, and was — so at least Lady Baldoet fre- 
quently asserted — violently in love with Violet 
Effingham. Why had not the law, or the ex- 
eontors, or the Lord Chancellor, or some power 
levied for the protection of the proprieties, mode 
Tiolet absolutely subject to Iter guardian till she 
ghonld bo made anbjeci to a hnaband ? 

"Yes, I think she is at home," said Lad^ 
Baldoek, in answer to Lady Laura's inqiiiiy fo'r 
Tiolet. "At least, I hardly know. She sel- 
dom letla me what she means to do, 
times she will walk out quite alono 
imprudent old woman was Lady Baldoek, always 
opening her hand to her adversaries unable to 
control herself tn the scolding of people, either 
before their faces or behind their backs, even at 
moments in which such scolding was inosi injuri- 
ous 10 hor own cause. "However, wo will 
sec," siie continued. Then the bull was rung, 
Violet was in the room. 
: they were ap stairs lo- 
room, in spite of the open- 




In a feiv minnlt 

gether in Violet' 

ly-displajed wrath of Lady Baldoek. 

most wish she had nover been bom," said Lndy 

Baldoek to her daughter. " Oh, mamma, don't 

say that." " I certainly do wish that I had never 

6con her." " Indeed she has been a grievous 

trouble to you, mamma," said Mi^ Borelmm, 

Kympathetically. 

"Biiglitonl What nonsense!" said Lady 

"Of eonrso it's nonsense. Fancy going to 
Brighton ! And then tbey have proposed Switz- 
erland. If you coold only hear Aagusla talk- 
ing in rapture of a month nmong the glaciers ! 
And I feel so ungratefuL I hclieve they would 
spend three months with ma at any horribla- 
place that I could suggest — at Hong Kong if I 
were to ask it — so intent are they on taking me 
away from metropolitan danger." 

" But yon mill not go ?" 

"Nol I won't go. I know I am very 
nanghh ; but I can't hslp feeling that I can not 
be good without being a fool at tho same time. 
I must cither fight my aunt, or pve way lo her. IF 
I were to yield, what a life I should have ; and 
I should dcflpisa myself after alt." 

" And what is the special danjjer to be feared 

" I don't know ; you, I fancy. I told her 
that if she went, I should go to yon. I knew 
that would make her ultj," 



"I wish you wonid come Ic 

" I shouldn't think of it 
length of time." 

"Why not 7" 

" Because I should be in Mr. Kennedy'* way." 

" You wouldn't he in his way in Iha least. 
If you would only be down punctually fur morn- 
ing prayers, and go to church with him on Sun- 
day afternoon, he would be delighted to have .J 

"What did be say about Madame Max com- 
ing ?" 

"Not a word. I don't think be quite knew 
who she was then. 1 fancy he has inquired 
since, by something ho said yesterday. 

"What did he say?" 

"Nothing that matters; only a word, 
haven't come here to talk about Madame MaX' 
Goesler, nor yet about Mr. Kennedy." 

"Whom have you come to talk about?" asked 
Violet, laugiiing a little, with something of 
creased color in her cheeks, thoogh she conldj 
not be said to blush. 

" A lover, of course," said Lady Laura. 

"I wish yon would leave me alone with myl 

lovers. You are as bad or worse than py 

She, at any rate, varies her jirescription. She 
has become sick of poor Lord Fawn because he's 
a Whig." 

"And who is her favorite now?" 

"Old Mr. Apjdedom, who is rcnlly a most 
unexceptionable old party, and whom I like of 
all things. I really think I could consent to be 
Mrs. Applcdom, lo pet rid of m? troubles, if 
he did not dye his whiskers and have his coat* 
padded." 

" He'J give ap those little things if yon asked 

"I shotildn't have the heart to do it- Besidei: 
this isn't his time of the year for making pn>- 
posals, His love fever, which is of a very low' 
kind, and intermits anonaily, never comes oni 
till the autumn. It is a ruraj malady, agaii 
which ho is proof while among his clubsi'* 

" Well, Violet, T am like your aunt," 

" Like Lady Baldoek ?" 

"In one respect. I, loo, will vary my pro- 

" Wbai do you mean, Lanra ?" 

" Just this^lhat if you like to marry Phiaeas 
Finn, I will say that you an: riglit." 

" Heaven and earth I And wby am I te 
marry I'liineas Finn ?" 

' ' Only for two reasons : because he loves you, 
and becanse — " 

" No, I deny it. I do not." 

"I bad come to fancy that yon did." 

"Keep your fancy more under control then. 
But upon my word I cnn't understand this. Ha 
was your great friend." 

"What has that to do with it?" demanded 
Lady Laura. 

" And you have thrown over your brother, 
Laura?" 

" Yon have thrown him over. la Uo to go OD 
forever asking and being refused 7" 

"I do not know why he should not," said 
Violet, "seeing how very little trouble it givei 
him. Half an lour once in six months does il 
all for him, allowing him time for coming and 
going in a cab," 
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" Violet, I do not understand you. Have 
you refused Oswald so often because he does not 
pass hours on his knees before you ?'* 

"No, indeed! His nature would be altered 
very much for the worse before he could do that." 

** Why do you throw it in his teeth then that 
he does not give you more of his time V* 

" Why have you come to tell me to marry 
Mr. Phineas Finn ? That is what I want to 
know. Mr. Phineas Finn, as far as I am aware, 
has not a shilling in the world, except a month's 
salary now dn^ to him from the Government. 
Mr. Phineas Finn I believe to be the son of a 
country doctor in Ireland, with about seven sis- 
ters. Mr. Phintas Finn is a Roman Catholic. 
Mr. Phineas Finn is — or was a short time ago — 
in love with another lady ; and Mr. Phineas Finn 
is not so much in love at this moment but what 
he is able to entrust his cause to an ambassador. 
None short of a royal suitor should ever do that 
with success." 

** Has he never pleaded his cause to yon your- 
self?" 

**My dear, I never tell gentlemen's secrets. 
It seems that if he has, his success was so tri- 
fling - that he has thought be had better trust 
some one else for the future.* 

*< He has not trusted me. He has not given 
me any commission." 

" Then why have you come ?" 

*' Because — I hardly know how to tell his 
story. There have been things about Oswald 
which made it almost necessary that Mr. Finn 
should explain himself to me." 

**Iknow it all; about their fightinpr. Fool- 
ish young men I I am not a bit obliged to 
either of them, not a bit. Only fancy, if my 
aunt knew it, what a life she would lead me ! 
Gustavus knows all about it, and I feel that I 
am living at his mercy. Why were they so 
wrong-headed ?" 

" I can not answer that — though I know them 
well enough to be sure that Chiltern was the 
one in fault." 

'^ It is so odd that you should have thrown 
your brother over." 

** I have not thrown my brother over. Will 
you accept Oswald if he asks you again ?" 

"No," almost shouted Violet. 

* * Then I hope that Mr. Finn may succee4 I 
want him to succeed in every thing. There — 
you may know it all. He is my Phoebus Apollo." 

*JThat is flattering to me — looking at the 
position in which you desire to place your 
Phoebus at the present moment." 

** Come, Violet, I am true to you, and let me 
have a little truth from you. This man loves 
you, and I think is worth/ of you. He does 
not love me, but he is my friend. As his friend, 
and believing in his worth, I wish for his suc- 
cess beyond almost any thing else in the world. 
Listen to me, Violet. I don't believe in those 
reasons which you gave me just now for not be- 
coming this man's wife." 

"Nor do I." 

"I know you do not. Look at me. I, who 
have less of real heart than you, I, who thought 
that I could trust myself to satisfy my mind and 
my ambition without caring for my heart, I have 
married for what you call position. My hus- 
band is very rich, and a Cabinet Minister, and 
will probably be a peer. And he was willing to 



marry me at a time when I had not a shilling 
of my own." 

" He was very generous." 

"He has asked for it since," said Lady Lau- 
ra. "But never mind. I have not come to 
talk about myself — otherwise than to bid you 
not do what I have done. All that you have 
said about this man's want of money and of 
family is nothing." 

* * Nothing at all," said Violet. " Mere words, 
fit only for such people as my aunt." 

"Well then r 

" Well ?" 

"If you love him — !'' 

" Ah ! but if I do not ? You are very close 
in inquiring into my secrets. Tell me, Laura, 
was not this young Crichton once a lover of your 
own ?" 

. "Psha! And do you think I can not keep 
a gentleman's secret as well as you ?" 

"What is the good of any secret, Laura, 
when we have been already so open ? He tried 
his 'prentice hand on you ; and then he came 
to me. Let us watch him, and see who'll bo 
the third. I too like him well enough to hope 
that he'll land himself safely at last." 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE HOUSE-TRAP. 

Phineas had certainly no desire to make 
love by an ambassador — at second-hand. He X" 
had given no commission to Lady Laura, and 
was, as the reader is aware, quite ignorant of 
what was being done and said on his behalf. 
He had asked no more from Lady Laura than 
an opportunity of speaking for himsejf, and 
that he had asked almost with a conviction 
that by so asking he would turn his friend into 
an enemy. He had read but little of the work- 
ings of Lady Laura's heart toward himself, and 
had no idea of the assistance she was anxious to 
give him. She had never told him that she 
was willing to sacrifice her brother on his be- 
half, and, of course, had not told him that she 
was willing also to sacrifice herself. Nor, when 
she wrote to him one June morning and told 
him that Violet would be found in Portman 
Square, alone, that afternoon — naming an hour, 
and explaining that Miss Effingham would be 
there to meet herself and her father, but that at 
such an hour she would be certainly alone — did 
he even then know how much she was prepared 
to do for him. The short note was signed 
"L.," and then there came a long postscript. 
**Ask for me," she said in a postscript. "I 
shall be there later, and I have told them to bid 
you wait. I can give you no hope of success, 
but if you choose to try you can do so. If you 
do not come, I shall know that you have 
changed your mind. I shall not think the 
worse of you, and your secret will be safe with 
me. I do that which you have asked me to do, 
simply because you have asked it. Bum this at 
once — becftCkse I ask it." Phineas destroyed the 
note, tearing it into atoms, the moment that 
he had read it and re-read it. Of course he 
would go to Portman Square at the hour 
named. Of course he would take his chance. 
He wa8 not b^vyj^^ "vjc^ \i^ -ocolOol Ol\sss^'^\ Vas. 
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a though there were no hope, he irouM take 
his chance. 

When Lord Brentford had first told Fhineaa 
of hU promotion, bo had also aEkad tlic new 
Lord of the Treasury to make a certain commn- 
nicalion on hia behalf to his Eon. This Phineas 
hud foand himself obliged to promise to do ; 
and he had done it. Tbo letter had been diffi- 
cult enough to write, but be had written it. 
After haying mado the promise, he hud found 
himself bound to ^ep it. 

"Dear Lord Chiltfirn," ho had commsnced, 
" I will not think that (here was any thing in 
our late encounter to prerent my so address- 
log jaa. I now write at the instance of your 
father, who has heard nothing of oar little af- 
fair." Then be explained at length Lord Brents 
ford's wishes ai he understood them. "Pray come 
home," ho eaid, finishing bis letter. "Toocli- 
ing V. E., I feel that I am bound to tell yon 
that I still mean to try my foMune, but tbat I 
have DO ground for hoping that my fortnno will 
be good. Since the day on tho sandEi, I have 
never met her but in society. I know you will 
he glad to bear that my wonnd was notbing ; 
and I think yoa will be glnd to hoar that I hoTc 
got my foot oii to the ladder of promotion. — 
Yonrs always, I'nmEis Fws." 

Now ha bad to tiy hia fortune, — that fortune 
of which he had told Lord Cliillcm th.-vt he bad 
easonfor hoping that it would be good. He 
t direct from his office at ihe Treasury to 
Foctman Square, resolving that ho would take 
no tronhle ni to his dress, simply washing his 
hands and brushing his hair as thoogh ho were 
going down to the llouse, and be knocked at 
the earl's dooi exactly at tho hour named by 
Lady Laara. 

"Miss Effingham," he said, "I am ao glad 
to Rod jDu alooe." 

"Yea," she eaid, laughing, "I am alone — 
a poor unprotected female. But I fear nothing. 
I have strong reason for believing that Lord 
Brentford is somewhere about. And Pomfret 
Ihe butler, who hog known me since I was a 
baby, is a boat in himself." 

"With such allies yon can havo nothing to 
fear," he replied, attempting to carry on her 
little .{est. 

" Nor e?en without theni, Mr. Finn. Wo on- 
protected females iu these days are ao solf-re- 
liutil that our natural protetlors fall cff from 
US, finding themselves to bo no longer wanted. 
Now with yon, what can I fear?" 

"Nothing, as I hope." 

"There used to be a time, and that not so 
long Ego either, when young gcnilemen and la- 
dies were tbonght la be vei; dangerous la each 
other if they were lefl alone. But propriety is 
less rampant now, and npon the whole virtue 
nnd morals, with discretion and all that kind of 
thing, have been tho gainers. Don't yon think 




"1 hardly know what yoa call it trap." 

" Yon were told that I was here?" 

He paused a moment before be repl 
" Yes, I was tolii." 

" I call that a trap.'' 

"Am I to blame?" 

" I don't sny that you set ir, but yon uae it.1 

"Miss Effingham, of course I have used il 
You must know — I think yoa mnat know— that! 
have tbat to aay to you which has made me long 
for such an opportunity as this." 

'■ And therefore you hare called 
ance of your friend.'' 

"it is true." 

' ' In such matters yoa ahonlil never talk to anf; 
one, Mr. Finn. If you can not fight your oi^j 
battle, no one can fight it for you." 

"Miss Effingham, do you remember 
at Soulsby?" 

"Very well; as ifit were jcslcrday.' 

"And do you remember that I naked you «.' 
question which you have never answered 7" 

" I did answer il, us well as I knew how, ao 
that I might tell you a truth without iiurtiog 
you." 

"It was necessary^ — is necesaarv — that I 
should be hurt sorely, or mado perfectly happy, 
Violet Effingham, I have come to you to aat 
you to ho ray wife; to lell you that I love yon, 
and to a.sk for your love in return. WltalevOT' 
may be my fate, the question must be asked, 
an answei' most be given. I bave not hoped 
that yoa should tell me that yoa loved me — " 

" For what then have you hoped ?" 

"For not much, indeed ; but if for any thing, 
then for some chance that you might tell me 
BO hereafter." 

" If I loved you, I would tell you so now, in- 
stantly. I give you my word of that." 

" Can you never love mo ?" 

tiou? No; Ibolieve never. I do not think I 
shall ever wish you to be my husband. You osfc 
me to bo plain, and I must be plain." 

"Is it because — ?" He paused, luirdly know- 
ing what Che ques^on woa which he proposed to 
himself to aak. 

"It is for no because — for no cause exc 
that simple one which should make any giri 
fuy any man' whom she did not love. 1 
Finn, I could saj pleasant things to yoa 
any other- subject thun this, because I lib* 
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"I know that 1 have npthlng to justify n 



so?" 
"Ini 
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don't like to be ci 



" All the same, 
trap, Mr. Finn." 

"' a trap?" 

', in n trap. Is there no trapbcro? 
yon will lay so, I will acknowledge myself to 
a dol^ and will beg your pardon." 



"You have erery thing to Jvslily it , 
1 4m bound to presume that you have. If yotl 
love me, you are joslified." 

"You know that I lovo you." 

"I sm Bony that it should ever have been so, 
Tciy Sony. I can only hope that I bave nul 
been in fault." 

"Will you tij to love me?" 

"Ho; why ahonldl try? If any trying were 
necessary, I would rather tij not to lovu you. 
Why should I try to do that which would dis- 
please every body belonging to Mb? For your- 
self, I admit your right to address we, and tell 
you frankly ihnt it would not b« in vnin. if I 
loved you. But I tell yon as frankly that such 
a marriiige would not please those wliom I aU' 
bound M Uj^ to ' 
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lie paosed a moment before he spoke further. 
^* I shall wait," he said, '^ and come again.'* 

** What am I to say to that? Do not tease 
jne, 80 that I be driven to treat you with lack 
of courtesy. Lady Laura is so much attach- 
ed tp you, and Mr. Kennedy, and Lord Brent- 
ford — and indeed I may say, I myself also— 
that I trust tliere may be nothing to mar our 
good-fellowship.. Come, Mr. Finn, say that you 
will take an answer, and I will give you my 
hand." 

**Give it me," said he. She gave him her 
hand, and he put it up to his lipTand pressed it. 
"I will wait and come again,** he said. "I 
will assuredly come again.'* Then he turned 
from her and went out of the house. At the 
corner of the square he saw Lady Laura's car- 
riage, but did not stop to speak to her. And she 
also saw him. 

"So you have had a visitor here,** said Lady 
Laura to Violet. 

"Yes; I have been caught in the trap." 

' ' Poor mouse ! And has the cat made a meal 
of you?" . 

"I fancy he has, after his fashion. There 
be cats that eat their mice without playing ; and 
cats that play with their mice, and then eat 
them ; and cats again which only play with their 
mice, and don*t care to eat them. Mr. Finn is 
a cat of the latter kind, and has had his after- 
noon's diversion." 

"You wrong him there." 

** I think not, Laura. I do not mean to say 
that he would not have liked me to accept him. 
But, if I can see inside his bosom, such a little 
job as that he has now done will be looked back 
upon as one of the past pleasures of his life not 
as a pain.*' 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

MR. MILDMAT'S bill. 

It will be necessary that we should go back in 
our story for a very short period in order that 
the reader may be told that Phineas Finn was 
duly re-elected at Loughton after his appoint- 
ment at the Treasury Board. There was some 
little trouble at Loughton, and tomething more 
of expense than he had before encountered. 
Mr. Qaintus Slide absolutely came down, and 
was proposed by Mr. Vellum for the borough. 
Mr. Vellum being a gentleman learned in the 
law, and hostile to the interests of the noble own- 
er of Saulsby, was able to raise a little trouble 
against our hero. Mr. Slide was proposed by 
Mr. Vellum, and seconded by Mr. Vellum's 
clerk — though, as it afterward appeared, Mr. 
Vellum's clerk was not, in truth, an elector — 
and went to the poll like a man. He received 
three votes, and at twelve o'clock withdrew. 
This in itself could hardly have afforded com- 
pensation for the expense which Mr. Slide or his 
backers must have encountered ; but he had an 
opportunity of making a speech, every word of 
which was reported in the People^ s Banner ; and 
if the speech was made in the language given in 
the report, Mr. Slide was really possessed of some 
oratorical power. Most of those who read the 
speech in the columns of the PeopUs Banner 
were probably not aware how favorable an op- 



portunity 6f retouching his sentences in type had 
been given to Mr. Slide by the fact of his con- 
nection with the newspaper. The speech had 
been very severe upon our hero ; and though the 
speaker had been so hooted and pelted at Lough- 
ton as to have been altogether inaudible — so 
maltreated that in point of fact he had not been 
able to speak above a tenth part of his speech at 
all — nevertheless, the speech did give Phineas a 
certain amount of pain. Why Phineas should 
have read it, who can tell? But who is there 
that abstains from reading that which is printed 
in abuse of himself? 

In the speech as it was printed Mr. Slide de- 
clared that he had no thought of being returned 
for the borough. He knew too well how the bor- 
ough was managed, what slaves the electoi*s 
were ; how they groaned under a tyranny from 
which hitherto they had been unable to release 
themselves. Of course the Earl's nominee, his 
lackey, as the honorable gentleman might be 
called, would bo returned. The Earl conld or- 
der them to return whichever of his lackeys he 
pleased. There is something peculiarly pleasing 
to the democratic ear in the word lackey ! 
Any one serving a big man, whatever the serv- 
ice may be, is the big man's lackey in the Pco- 
ple*8 Banner. The speech throughout was very 
bitter. Mr. Phineas Finn» who had previously 
served in Parliament as the lackey of an Irish 
earl, and had been turned off by him, had now 
fallen into the service of the English earl, and 
was the lackey chosen for tbe present occasion. 
But he, Quintus Slide, who boasted himself to 
be a man of the people, he could tell them that 
the days of their thraldom were coming to an 
end, and that their enfranchisement was near at 
hand. That friend of the people, Mr. TurnbuU, 
had a clause in his breeches-pocket which he 
would either force down the unwilling throat of 
Mr. Mildmay, or else drive the imbecile Premier 
from office by carrying it in his teeth. Lough- 
ton, as Loughton, must be destroyed, but it 
should be born again in a better birth as a part 
of a real electoral district, sending a real mem- 
ber, chosen by a real constituency, to a real Par- 
liament. In those days — and they would come 
soon — Mr. Quintus Slide rather thought that 
Mr. Phineas Finn would be found "nowhere," 
and he rather thought also that when he show- 
ed himself again, as he certainly should do, in 
the midst of that democratic electoral district as 
the popular candidate for the honor of represent* 
ing it in Parliament, that democratic electoral 
district would accord to him a reception very 
different from that which he was now receiring 
from the Earl's lackeys in the Parliamentary 
village of Loughton. A prettier bit of fiction 
than these sentences as composing a part of any 
speech delivered, or proposed to be delivered, at 
Loughton, Phineas thought he had never seen. 
And when he read at the close of the speech 
that though the Earl's hired bullies did their 
worst, the remarks of Mr. Slide were received by 
the people with reiterated cheering, he threw 
himself back in his chair at the Treasury and 
roared. The poor fellow had been three min- 
utes on his legs, Juad received three rotten eggs, 
and one dead dog, and had retired. But not 
the half of the speech as printed in the People's 
Banner had been quoted. The sins of Phineas^ 
who in spite of lv\* \\iS1\yCC\V3 \a ov^^w \v\'^ \sNft.NsJsiQL 
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cnce not coafincd to tlie male sex" — were de- 
Bcribcdnt great lenglb, and ineactilaiignaee that 
Fhineos for a wliile was fool cnooE'' 'o think ! 
that it would be hia doty to belabor Mr. Slide 
with a liocspwliip. Thia notion, however, did 
not endure long with hint, and when Mr. Monk 
told liini tttal ttoBga of tbat kind came as a mat- 
ter of course, be was comforted. 

But be found it much more difficult to obtain 
comfort when he weighed the arguments brought 
forward against the abominations of such a bor- 
ough DS that for which be sat, and reflected that 
if Mr. Tumbnil brought forward his clause, ho, 
Phincos Finn, would be bound to rote against 
the clause, knowing tbe clause to ba rigiit, be- 
cause ho was a servant of the Govemment. The 
DrguQientfi,evcn thongh they appeared In the Pco- , 
ji&'a Banner, wero true arguments ; and he had 
on one occasion admitted their truth to bis friend 
Lndy Laura in tha presonce of that great Cab~ 
inet Minister, ber husband. "What business 
has soch a man as tbat down there? Is thcro a 
eingla crcatare who WBDts him?" Lady Laura 
had snid. " I don't suppose auy body does want 
Mr. Qointus Slide," Fbineos had replied; "but 
I am disposed to think tbo clectoiii Hbould choose 
the man ihey do want, and that at present they 
bave no choice left lo tbom." "Thoy arc quite 
satisfied," said Lady Laura, angrily. "Then, 
Lady Laura," continued Phineas, "that alone 
should ba sufficient to prove that their privilege 
of returning a member to Parliament ia too much 
for them. Wo can't defend it." "It la defend- 
ed by tradition," said Mr. Kennedy. "And by 
iW great utility, "said Lady Laura, bowing lo the 
young member wbo was preacnl, und forgetting 
that Fory useless old gentleman, her cousin, who 
liad sat for the borough for many years. "In 
this country it doean't do lo go, too fast," snid 
Mr. Kennedy. " And then the mixture eC vul- 
garity, falsehood, and pretense 1" said Lady 
Laura, shaddeilng as her mind recurred to the 
fact that Mr. Qaintus Slide had contaminated 
Lougbton by his presence. "I am told that 
they hardly lot him leavo the place alive." 

Whatever Mr. Kennedy and Lady Laura 
might think about Lougbton and the general 
question of small boroughs, it waa found by the 
Government, to their great cost, that Mr. Turn- 
bull's claaso was a reality. After two months 
of bard work, all questions of franchiie had been 
actllGd, rating and renting, new and new-fangled, 
fancy franchises and those which no ooo fancied, 
franchises for boroughs and franchises for coun- 
ties, franchises single, dnal, thi'ee-cornered, and 
four - sided —liiy Torioua clauses to whicli the 
Committee oftuo wbole House had agreed after 
some score of divisions — the matter of the fran- 
chise hod lieen settled. No doubt tfacro was the 
Ilonso of Lords, and there might yet be ship- 
wreck. Bat it nos generally believed that the 
Lords ivould bnrdly look at the bill— that they 
would not even venture on an amendment. 
The Lords would only bo too happy lo let the 
matter be settled by the Commons ihemselTes. 
But then, after the franchise, cnmo rediairibn- 
tioD. How sick of the subject were all members 
of the Governmeni, no one could lell who did 
not see their weary faoca. The whole Honso 
W8»J(^,ijWing l>6on whipped into vaiioas lob- 



bies, night after night, during the beat of the 
summer, for weeks past. Kedlstribntioo ! Why 
should there bo any redistribution? They lia'd 
got, or would get, a beautiful franchise. Coald 
thay not see what that would do for them? 
Why Kdistributo any thing? But, alas, it was 
too late to go back to so blessed an iden as that '. 
Kodisiribution they must have. But there 
should be as little redistribution aa possible. 
Men were sick of it all, and would not be exi- 
geant. Something should be done for over- 
grown counties ; sometliing for new towns which 
had prospered in brick and morlar. It would 
be easy to crush up a peccant borough or two 
— a boruugh that had been discovered in its sin. 
And a few boroughs now blesiied with two mem- 
bers nii);ht consent to be blessed only with 
Fifteen small claasea might settle the redistriba- 
tlon, in spite of Mr. Tumbull, if only Mr. Datt- 
beny would be good-natured. 

Neither the wealber, which was very hot, .. 
the tedium of the session, which had been very 
great, nor the anxiety of Ministers, which was 
very pressing, had any effect in impairing the 
enerey of Mi. Tumbull. Ho waa as instant, as 
oratorical, as hostile, as indignant about redistii- 
bution as ho had been about the franchise. He 
had been sure llicn, and he was sure now, that 
MinJalers desired lo burke the question, lo de- 
ceive the people, to produce a bill that should be 
no bill. He brought out his olause — and made 
Lnnghton his inalanoe. "Would the honorable 
gentleman who sat lowest on the Trcosary bench 
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intercourse with the right honorable gentleman 
now President of the Board of Trade, who bad 
once been a friend of tha people — would the 
young Lord of the Treasury get up in his place 
and tell them that no peer of Parliament bad at* 
ptoaenl a voice in sending n member to their 
House of Commons — that no peer would have a 
voice if this bill, as proposed by the Gorernmcnt, 
wcro passed in its present useless, incfTeclual, 
conservative, and most dishonest form?" 

Phineas, who replied to thia, and who told 
Mr. TurnbuU that he himself could not answer 
for tny peers — but that ho thought it probable 
that most peers would, by their opinions, some- 
what inSnence the opinions of some electors — 
was thought lahare got out of his difliculty very 
well. But there was the clause of Mr. Tumbull 
to be dealt with — a claasc directly disfranchising 
seven single-winged borougha, of which Lough- 
ton WHS of course one — a clause to which the 
Government must either aubmit or object. SuV 
mission would be certain defeat in one way, and 
olgeciion would bo as certain defeat in another 
— if the gentlemen on the other side were not 
disposed to assist the ministers. It was sdd that 
the Cabinet was diviiled. Mr. Greshsm and 
Mr. Monk were for letting tlie seven boroughs 
go. Mr. Mildmay could not bring himself to 
obey Mr. 'Tumbull, and Mr. PoUiser supported 
him. Wlien Mr. Mildmay was loltl that Mr. 
Daubeny would certainly go into the same lobby 
with Mr. Turnbult respecting the seven boroughs, 
he was reponed to have said that in ihat case 
Mr. Daubeny must be prepared with a Govern- 
ment. Mr, Daubeny made a beautiful speech 
about the seven boronpha ; — [bo seven sins, and 
seven stars, and seven cbnrches. and seven lamps. 
He would make no party question of this. Gen< 
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tlemcn who usnally acted with him wonld vote 
as their own sense of right or wrong directed 
them ; — from which expression of a special 
sanction it was considered that these gentlemen 
were not accustomed to exercise the privilege 
now accorded to them. But in regarding the 
question as one of right and wrong, and in look- 
ing at what he believed to be both the wish of 
the country and its interests, he, Mr. DauKeny — 
he, himself, being simply an humble member of 
that House — must support the clause of the 
honorable gentleman. Almost all those to whom 
had been surrendered the privilege of using their 
own judgment for that occasion only used it dis- 
creetly — as their chief had used it himself — and 
Mr. Turnbull carried his clause by a majority of 
fifteen. It was then 3 a.m., and Mr. Gresham 
rising after the division, said that his right honor- 
able friend the First Lord of the Treasury was 
too tired to return to the House, and had re- 
quested him to state that the Government would 
declare their purpose at 6 p.m. on the following 
evening. 

Phincas, though he had made his little speech 
in answer to Mr. Turnbull with good-humored 
flippancy, had recorded his vote in favor of the 
seven boroughs with a sore heart. Much as he 
disliked Mr. Turnbull, he knew that Mr. Turn- 
bull was right in this. He had spoken to Mr. 
Monk on the subject, as it were, asking Mr. 
Monk's permission to throw up his office, and 
vote against Mr. Mildmay. But Mr. Monk was 
angry with him, telling him that his conscience 
was of that restless, uneasy sort which is neither 
useful nor manly. *|We all know," said Mr. 
Monk, "and none better than Mr. Mildmay, 
that we can not justify such a borough as Lough- 
ton by the theory of our parliamentary repre- 
sentation — any more than we can justify the fact 
that Huntingdonshire should return as many 
members as the East Hiding. There must be 
compromises, and yon should trust to others who 
have studied the matter more thoroughly than 
you, to say how far the compromise should go 
at the present monient." 

" It is the influence of the peer, not the naucity 
of the electors," said Phineas. 

" And has no peer any influence in a county ? 
"Would you disfranchise Westmoreland? Be- 
lieve me, Finn, if you want to be useful, you must 
submit yourself in such matters to those with 
whom you act." 

Phineas had no answer to make, but he was 
not happy in his mind. And he was the less 
happy, perhaps, because he was very sure that 
Mr. Mildmay would be beaten. Mr. Low in 
these days harassed him sorely. Mr. Low was' 
very keen against such boroughs as Loughton, 
declaring that Mr. Daubeny was quite right to 
join his standard to that of Mr. Turnbull on such 
an issue. Mr. Low was the reformer now, and 
Phineas found himself obliged to fight a losing 
battle on behalf of an acknowledged abuse. He 
nev6r went near Bunco ; but, unfortunately for 
him. Bunco jcanght him once in the street, and 
showed him no mercy. * * Slide was a little *eavy 
on you in the Banner the other day — eh, Mr. 
Finn ? too 'eavy, as I told him." 

** Mr. Slide can be just aslieavy as hej)lease8, 
Bunce." 

" That's in course. The press is free, thank 
God, as yet. But it wasn't any good rattling 
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away at the Earl's little borough when it's sure 
to go. Of course it'll go, Mr. Finn." 

**I think it will." 

"The whole seven on 'em. The 'ouse couldn't 

but do it. They tell me it's all Mr. Mildmay's 

own work, sticking out for keeping on 'em. 

' He's very old, and so we'll forgive him. But 

he must go, Mr. Finn." 

"We shall know all about that soon, Bunce." 

** If you don't get another seat, Mr. Finn, I 
suppose we shall see you back at the Inn. I 
hope we may. It's better than being member 
for Loughton, Mr. Finn ; you may be sure of 
that." And then Mr. Bunce passed on. 

Mr. Turnbull carried his clause, and Lough- 
ton was doomed. Loughton and the other six 
deadly sins were anathematized, exorcised, and 
finally got rid of out of the world by the voices 
of gentlemen who had been proclaiming the 
beauty of such pleasant vices all their lives, and 
who in their hearts hated all changes that tend- 
ed toward popular representation. But not the 
less was Mr. Mildmay beaten ; and, in accordance 
with the promise made by his first lieutenant 
immediately after the vote was taken, the Prime- 
minister came forward on the next evening and 
made his statement He had already put his 
resignation into the hands of Her Majesty, and 
Her Majesty had graciously accepted it. He 
was very old, and felt that the time had come in 
which it behooved him to retire into that leisure 
which he thought he had, perhaps, earned. He 
had hoped ^o carry this bill as the last act of his 
political life ; but he was too old, too stifl; as he 
said, in his prejudices, to bend further than he 
had bent already, and he must leave the comple- 
tion of the matter in other hands. Her Majesty 
had sent, for Mr. Gresham, and Mr. Gresham 
had already seen Her Majesty. Mr. Gresham 
and his other colleagues, though they dissented 
from the clause which had been carried by the 
united efforts of gentlemen opposite to him, and 
of gentlemen below him on his own side of the 
House, were younger men than he, and would, 
for the country's sake — and for the sake of Her 
Majesty — endeavor to carry the bill through. 
There would then, of course, be a dissolution, 
and the future Government would, no doubt, de- 
pend on the choice of the country. From all 
which it was understood that Mr. Gresham was 
to go on with the bill to a conclusion, whatever 
might be the divisions carried against him, and 
that a new Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
must be chosen. Phineas understood, also, that 
he had lost his seat at Loughton. For the bor- 
ough of Loughton there would never again be an 
election . " If I had been Mr. Mildmay, I would 
have thrown the bill up altogether," Lord Brent- 
ford said afterward ; " but of course it was not 
for me to interfere." 

The session was protracted for two months 
after that — beyond the time at which grouse 
should have been shot — and by the 23d of Au- 
gust became the law of the land. ** I shall 
never get over it," said Mr. Ratler to Mr. Finn, 
seated one terribly hot evening on a bench be- 
hind the Cabinet Ministers, ''never. I don't 
suppose such a session for work was ever known 
before. Think what it is to have to keep men 
together in August, with the thermometer at 81°, 
and the river stinking like — like the very mis- 
chief." Mr. KaX\«t Vics^es^t ^\\\kaN..5!CL^. 
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On the lost day of the season Lnurcnce Fitz- 
fiibbon resigned. Bnmora reachod llie ears of 
Fhineaa as to llie cause of this, bnC no certain 
se was told liim. It wna said that Lard 
Cantrip had insJElcd upon it, Laurence having 
b; mischance bccD callud upon tor some official 
statement dnring an unfortunate period of nb- 
;nce. There was, however, u myatery aboat 

; but the mjstery was not half »o wonderful as 
le triumph to Phineos, when Mr. Gresham of- 
fered him the place, 

" But I shall hme no seat," said Pbineas, 

" We shall none of us hftve seals to-toorrow," 
faid Ml-. GreBham. 

"But I shall be at a loss to find it place to 
eland fur." 

"ThoelEction will not come on till November, 
and yoti niust look about you. Both Mr. Monk 
and Lord Brentford seem to lliink jon will be 
the Hoiiae." 

jid so the bill was carried, and the se^sii 
was ended. 



I 
I 



CHAPTER XT.Vin. 



Bt the middto of September there was as- 
sembled a large parly at MiKchiuB Prioiy, a 
countrj mansion belongint; to Mr. Plantngcnet 
Palliser, The men bud CGrUtaly been chosen 
in reference to their political feelings and posi- 
tion, for there was not a guest in the house wiio 
bad voted for Mr. TurnbnU's clause, or the wife 
or daughter, or sister of any one who had so 
voted. Indcedl, !□ these daj-g poliltcs ran so 
high that among politicians all social f;atherings 
were brought together with some roferanco to 
the slate of parties. Phineas was invited, and 
when be arrived at Matching ba found thatbalf 
the Cabinet was there. Mr. Kennedy was not 
there, nor wsa Lady Lanra. Mr, Monit was 
there, and the Dabe — with ihe Duchess, and 
Mr. Grcaham, and Lord Tlirift; Mra. Max 
Goeslor was there also, and Mrs. Bonteen — Mr. 
Bonteen being detained somewhere out of the 
way) and Yiolct Effingham was eicpected in 
two days, and Lord Chillern at the and of the 
week. Lady Glencora took an opportnnily of 
imparling this latter informniion to Phineas very 
soon after his arrival ; and Phineas, as he watch- 
ed her eye and her mouth while she spoke, woa 
quite sure that Lady Glencora knew the aiory 
of the duel. " I shall be dsliflhted to see him 
again," said Fhincas. "That is all right, "said 
Lady Glencora. Thcrewere also there Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey, who were great friends of the Palli- 
sers — Bnd on the very day on which Pbineos 
teocbed Matching, at half an honr btfore the 
time for dressing, ilic Duke of Omnium arrived. 
Now, Mr. PnlliEcr wna the Duke's nephew and 
heir, and the Duke of Omnium was a very great 
person indeed. I hardly know why it should 
have been so, but the Duke of Omnium was cer- 
tainly a greater man in publie estimation than 
the other duko then present — the Dnke of Si. 
Bungay, The Duke of St. Bungay was s aseful 
man, and had been so all hil life, sitting in Cab- 
inets and sening his country, constant as any 
peer in the Honsc of Lords, always ready to take 
oa bia oira shoalderB any troublesome work re- 



quired of him, than whom Mr. Mildtnev, and 
Mr, Mildmay'a prcdccasaur at the liead of tlw 
liberal party, had hadno more devoted adhereiU. 
But the Duke of Omnium had never yet done a 
day's work on behalf of hiscountry. They both 
wore the garter, the Dnke of St, Bungay having 
earned it by service, the Dnke of Omnium hat- 
ing been decorated with the blue ribbon — bocanso 
be was Duke of Omnium. The onewasa mora) 
good man, a good husband, a good falber, and a 
good friend. The other — did not bear quile so 
high a reputation. But men and nomcri thought 
but little of the Duke of Si, Bungay, while the 
other duke was regarded with an almost rever- 
ential awe. I think the secret lay in the simple 
fact tliat the Duke of Omnium bad not been 
common in the eyes of the people. He had con- 
trived to envelop himself in something of the 
ancient mystery of wealth and rank. Within 
throe minnlcBOt'the Duke's arrival Mre, Bonteen, 
with an air of great importance, whispered a 
word to Pliineas, ■ ' Be bos come. Ho arrived 
esactly at seven!" 

"Who has come?" Phineas asked. I 

" The Dnke of Omnium I" she said, almoat.il 
reprimanding him hy her tone of voice for Lis 
iudificrunce. "Tiicre baa been a great doubt 
whether or no be would show liimscif al last. 
Lady Glencorn told me that be never will pledge 

" I don't think I ever saw him," said Phineas. 

" Oh, I have seen him — a mag nili cent-look- 
ing mnn ] I tliink it is so very nice of Lady 
Glencora getUng him to meet ua. It is very 
rarely that he will join a great party, but they say 
Lady Glencora can do any thjng with hira since 
the heir was born. 1 suppose you liave lieard 
all about that." 

"No," said Phineas; "I have heard nothing 
of the heir, but 1 know that tbeie are three or 

"There was no heir, you know, for a year and 
a half, and they were oil an diJscFpoir; and the 
Duke was very nearly quarreling with his neph- 
ew j and Mr. Palliaer — ; yoa know it had very 
nearly cotoe to a separation." 

"1 don't know any thing at all about it," said. 
Phineas, who was not very fond of the lady who. 
was giving him the information. 

"It iaso, I can assure you { but since ibe boy 
was bom Lady Glencora can do any thing with 
the Duke. She made him go to Ascol last 
spring, and he presented her with the favori 
for one of the races on the very morning the horse 
ran. They say he gave three thousand ponm' 
forbim." 

"And did Lady Glencora win? 

"No; the horse lost ; andMr.Palliscrbasni.. 
er known what to do with him since. But it* 
WOE very pretty of the Duke, was it not ?" 

Phineas, though he bad intended to show to 
Mrs, Bonicen how little be thought about the 
Duke of Omnium — how small ivos his respect 
for a great peer who took no part in polilics — 
could Qot protect himself from a certain feeling 
of anxiety as to the aspect and gidl and words 
of [be man of whom people thought so much, of 
whom he had heard so often, and of whom he 
had seen so little. Ho told himself ibnt tiio 
Duke of Omnium should be no niore to him thnn 
any other man, hut yet the Dnke of Omninm 
was more to him than other men. When lie 
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came down into the drawing-room he was angry 
with himself, and stood apart ; and was then an- 
gry with himself again biecanse he stood apart. 
Why should he make a difference in his own 
hearing because there was such a man in the 
company? And yet ho could not avoid it. 
When he entered the room the Duke was stand- 
ing in a large bow- window, and two oY three la- 
dies and two or three men were standing round 
him. Fhineas would not go near the group, 
telling himself that he would not approach a man 
so grand as was the Duke of Omnium. He saw 
Madame Max Goesler among the party, and aft- 
er a while he saw her retreat. As she retreated, 
Fhineas knew that some word from Madame 
Max Goesler had not been received with the 
graciousness which she had expected. There 
was the prettiest smile in the world on the lady's 
face, and she took a corner on a sofa with an air 
of perfect satisfaction. * But yet Fhineas knew 
that she had received a wound. 

** I called twice on you in London," said Fhin- 
eas, coming up close to her, ** but was not for- 
tunate enough to find you !" 

'* Yes ; but you came so late in the season as 
to make it impossible that there should be any 
arrangements for our meeting. What ca^ any 
woman do when a gentleman calls on her in 
August ?" 

"X came in July." 

"Yes, you did; on the 31st. I keep the 
most accurate record of all such things, Mr. Finn. 
But let us hope that we may have better luck next 
year. In the mean time, we can only enjoy the 
good things that are going." 

" Socially, or politically, Madame Goesler ?" 

** Oh, socially. How can I mean any thing 
else when the Duke of Omnium is here ? I feel 
so much taller at being in the same house with 
him. Do not you? But you are a spoiled child 
of fortune, and perhaps you have met him be- 
fore." 

" I think I onee saw the back of a hat in the 
park, and somebody told me that the Duke's head 
was inside it." 

" And you have never seen him ^ut that 
once ?" 

" Never but that once — till now." 

"And do not you feel elated?" 

" Of course I do. For what do you take me, 
Madame Goesler?" 

"I do — immensely. I believe him to be a 
fool, and I never heard of his doing a kind act 
to any body in my life." 

"Not when he gave the racehorse to Lady 
Glencora?" 

" I wonder whether that was true. Did you 
ever hear of such an absurdity ? As I was say- 
ing, I don't think he ever did any thing for any 
body ; but then, you know, to be Duke of Om- 
nium! It isn't necessary — is it — that a Duke 
of Omnium should do any thing except be Duke 
of Omnium ?" 

At this moment Lady Glencora came up to 
Fhineas, and took him across to the Duke. The 
Duke had expressed a desire to be introduced to 
him. Fhineas, half-pleased and half-disgusted, 
had no alternative, and followed Lady Glencora. 
The Duke shook hands with him, and made a 
little bow, and said something about the garrot- 
ers, which Fhineas, in his confusion, did not 
quite understand. He tried to reply as he would i 



have replied to any body else ; but the weight of 
the Duke's majesty was too much for him, and 
he bungled. The Duke made another little 
bow, and in a moment was speaking a word of 
condescension to some other favored individual. 
Fhineas retreated altogether disgusted — ^hating 
the Duke, but hating himself worse; but he 
would not retreat in the direction of Madame 
Max Goesler. It might suit that lady to take an 
instant little rerenge for her discomfiture, but it 
did not suit him to do so. The question with 
him would be, whether in some future part of 
his career it might not be his duty to assist in 
putting down Dukes of Omnium. 

At dinner Fhineas sat between Mrs. Bonteen 
and the Duchess of St. Bungay, and did not find 
himself very happy. At the other end of the ta- 
ble the Duke — the great Duke, was seated at 
Lady Gleneora's right hand, and on his other 
side Fortune had placed Madame Max Goesler. 
The greatest interest which Fhineas had during 
the dinner was in watching the operations — the 
triumphantly successful operations of that lady. 
Before dinner she had been wounded by the 
duke. The duke had not condescended to ac- 
cord the honor of his little bow of graciousness to 
some little flattering morsel of wit which the lady 
had uttered on his behoof. She had said a sharp 
word or two in her momentary anger to Fhineas ; 
but when Fortune was so good to her in that 
matter of her place at dinner, she was not fool 
enough to throw away her chance. Throughout 
tlie soup and fish she was very quiet. She said 
a word or two after her first glass of champagne. 
The Duke refused two dishes, one after another, 
and then she glided into conversation. By the 
time that he had his roast-mutton before him 
she was in full play, and as she eat her peach, 
the Duke was bending over her with his most 
gracious smile. 

" Didn't you think the session was very long, 
Mr. Finn ?""said the Duchess to Fhineas. 

" Very long indeed, Duchess," said Fhineas, 
with his attention still fixed on Madame Max 
Goesler. 

" The Duke found it very troublesome." 

"I dare say he did," said Fhineas. That 
duke and that duchess were no more than any 
other man and any other man's wife. The ses- 
sion had not been longer to the Duke of St. Bun- 
gay than to all the public servants. FhineaH 
had the greatest possible respect for the Duke of 
St Bungay, but he could not take much interest 
in the wailings of the Duchess on her husband's 
behalf. 

" And things do ceem to be so very uncom- 
fortable now," flfdd the Duchess — thinking part- 
ly of the resignation of Mr. Mildmay, and partly 
of the fact that her own old peculiar maid who 
had lived with her for thirty years had retired 
into private life. 

"Not so very bad, Duchesi^ I hope," said 
Fhineas, observing that at this moment Madame 
Max Goesler's eyes were brilliant with triumph. 
Then there came upon him a sudden ambition 
— that he would like to " cut out " the Duke of 
Omnium in the estimation of Madame Max Goes- 
ler. The brightness of Madame Max Goesler's 
eyes had not been thrown away upon our hero. 

Violet Effingham came at the appointed time, 
and, to the surprise of FhlTve,«A^ "«^>& V3fcw\s|^ %»» 
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^^B chcagliC that it ' 

^H Ills son ^ould V 

^H at Mr. Falliset's lion 

^^H ECnJd only one night, 

^^^K morning beard [he whals hisiory of hi 

^^H^ and going frcm Violet. "I have nlmnst b«n | Mrs. Bonteen, th] 

^^H on my knees to him to stay, " Rhts said. ' ' Indeed, 

^^H I dill go on my knees — actnallj on my knees," 

^^H " And what did he say ?" 

^^H "Ue put his nrm round me and kissed me, 

^^U and— and— I can not tell yon nil that hn eaid. 

^^B Bat it ended in thia— that if Chiltera can be 

l^^l mails to go to Sanlsby, fatted calres withont stint 

W I will be killed. I shall do all I can to make him 

go ; and 90 must yon, Mr. Finn, Of course that 

silty afbir in foroign parts is not to moke any 

difference between yon two." 
FhincaB smiled, and aaid ha would do liis 

best, and looked up into her Rice, and was jnat 

able CO talk to her as though things were going 

comfortably with him. But his heart was very 

cold. As Violet had spoken to him about Lord 

CMltem, there had come upon him, for the first 

time — for the first time since ho had known 

that Lord Chiltom bad been Tcfused — an idea, 

a doubt, nheihor oven yet Violet might not be- 
come Lord Ch litem's wife. Hisheaitwas very 

sad, but he struggled on, declaring that it vrns 

incumbent on them both to bring together the 

fulher and son. 

" I am BO glad to hear yon say bo, Mr. Finn," 

said Violet. " I really do believe that you can 

do more toward it than any one elac. Lord 

Chillern would think nothing of my advice— 

would hardly speak to me on such a subject. 

Bot be respects yon as well as likes you, and 

not the less becnnse of what has occnrreii." 
How WHS it that Violet should know aught of 

the respect or liking felt by this rejected suitor 

for that other aniior, who had also been rejected? 

And how was it that she was thus able to talk of 

one of them to the other, as tliough neither of 

ihem had oyer come forward with such a suit? 

Phiness felt his position to be so strange as to be 

almost hnrdenaome. He bad told Violet, when 

she hadrefused him, very plainly, that he should 

come again to her, and aak once more for the 

great gift which he coveted. But ho coold not 

k again now. In the first place, thoro was 

nt in ber manner which made him sure that 

jre he to do so, be wonld ask in vain ; end 

I then he felt that she was placing a special confi- 

'n him, against which he would commit 

ire be to use hoi present intimacy with 

him for purposes of making loie. They two 

were to pnt their shoulders together to help 

Lord Chillern, and vrhile doing so he could not 

continue a suit which wonW bo fell by both of 

them to be hostile to Lord Chillern. There 

might ho opportunity for a chance word, and if 

so the chance word should be spoken ; but ho \ 

conld not make n deliberate attack, ench as he 

had tnndo in Poriroan Square. Violet also 

probably understood that she had not now been 
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intended that the Earl and ] rode well to liounds. But the Duke seldom 
and make up their quarrel j moved out «f a walk, and on this occasion Ma,- 

But Lord Brentford dame Max was as steady iu her seat and almost 

' as slow as the moucled ghost in Don Juan, 

said by some there, especially hy 
n, that the conversation between 
thorn was not slow. And on the next morning 
the Duke and Madame Mas GocEler were to- 
gether again before luncheon, itanding on a 
terrace at the back of the bonse, looking down 
on a parly who were playing croquet on the 

" Do you never ploy ?" said the Duke. 

"Ohyes; one does every thingaliitle." 1 

"I am Bure yoo would play well Why dofl 
yon not play now 7" M 

" No ; I shall not play now." ^ 

"I should like to see you with jour mallet." 

" I am Borry your Grace can not bo gratified. 
I have played croquet till I am tired of it, and 
have come m think it is only fit for boys and 
girls. The great thing is to give them oppor- 
tunities for flirting, and it does that." 

' ' And do you never Girt, Madame Gocf ler ?" 

"Ke^r ut croquet, Dnke." 

" And what with you ia the choieest time ?" 

" That depends on so many things, and so: 
much on the chosen person. What do you reo>' 
ommend ?" 

" Ah I 1 nm BO ignorant. 1 
nothing." 

"What do you say to a moontnin-top at 
dawn OQ a summer day ?" asked Madame Max 
Goesler. ' 

" You make me shiver," said the Duke. 

" Or a boat on a lake on a summer evening, 
or a good lead after hounds with nobody else 
within three fields, or the bottom of a salt-mtnc, 
or the deck of an ocean steamer, or a military 
boapital >u lime of war, or a railway journey 
from Paris to Marseiilea ?" 

" Madame Mor Gooalor, yon have the 
uncomfortable ideas." 

" I have no doubt your Grace has tried ea«l 
of them— -Euccesarully. Bui perhaps, after al' 
a comfortable chair over a good fire, in a pret- 
ty room, beais every thing." 

"1 think it does, certainly," said the Duki 
Then bo nhispojed something at which J' 
dame Max Goesler btusiied and smiled, and 
mediately after that she followed those who had 
Hlready gone in to lunch. 

Mrs. Bonteen had been hovering round the 

spot on the terrace on which the Duke and 

Madame Mnx Goesler bad been stantling, look^ 

with envious eyes, meditating some at- 
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The Duke was to spend four days at Match- 
ing, and on the third day — the day before Lord 
Chillern was expected — he was to be «ccn rid- 
ing with Madame Max Goesler by his side. 
Mndnme Max Goesler was known as a perfect 
horsewoman — one, indeed, who was rather fond 



of going a little Aul on horseback, and who Glenecrii. 



lerpolalion, hut her courage hud failed her, and 
she bod not dared to approach. The Dnko had 
known nothing of the hovering propinqniiy of 
Mm. Bonteen, but Modame Goesler had leen 
and had understood it alt. 

"Dear Mrs. Bonteen," she said afterward, 
"why did you not come and join us? The 
Duke was so pleasant." 

"Two is company, and three is none," said 
Mrs. Bonicen, mho in lier anger was hardly able 
to ehooge her words quite as woU as she n ' ' " 
have done had she been mora cool. 

"Our friend Madame Mait bos n 
eonqnest," said Mrs. Bonleen t 
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<* I am so pleaseci/' said Lady Glencora, with 
apparently unaffected delight. ''It is such a 
great thing to get any hody to amuse my uncle. 
You see every body can not talk to him, and he 
will not talk to every body." 

** He talked enough to ner, in all conscience," 
said Mrs. Bonteen, who was now more angry 
than ever. 



CHAPTER XLIX* 

THE DUELISTS MEET. 

Lord Chiltebn arrived, and Fhineas was a 
little nervous as to their meeting. He came 
back from shooting on the day in question, and 
was told by the servant that Lord Gbiltem was 
in the house. Phineas went into the billiard- 
room in his knickerbockers, thinking probably 
that he might be there, and then into the draw- 
ing-room, and at last into the library — but Lord 
Chiltem was not to bo found. At last he came 
across Violet. 

" Have you seen him ?" he asked. 

" Tes ; he was with me half an hour since, 
walking round the gardens.** 

*' And how is he? Come ; tell me something 
about him." 

'' I never knew him to be more pleasant. He 
would give no promise about Saulsby, but he 
did not say that he would not go." 

" Does he know that I am here ?** 

" Yes ; I told him so. I told him how much 
pleasure I should have in seeing yon two to- 
gether as friends." 

" And what did he say ?" 

'*He laughed, and said yon were the best 
fellow in the world. You see I am obliged to 
be explicit** 

" But why did he laugh ?" Phineas asked. 

** He did not tell n\e, but I suppose it was be- 
cause he was thinking of a little trip he once 
took to Belgium, and he perceived that I knew 
all about it." 

**I wonder who told you. But never mind. 
I do not mean to ask any questions. As I do 
not like that our first meeting should be before 
all the people in the drawing-room, I will go to 
hiqi in his own room.'* 

** Do, do ; that will be so nice of yon." 

Phineas sent his card up by a servant, and in 
a few minutes was standing with his hand on 
the lock of Lord Chiltem's door. The last time 
he had seen this man, they had met with pistols 
in their hands to shoot at each other, and Lord 
Chiltern had in truth done his very best to s.hoot 
his opponent. The cause of quarrel was the 
same between them as ever. Phineas had not 
given up Violet, and had no intention of giving 
her up. And he had received no intimation 
whatever from his rival that there was to be a 
truce between them. Phineas had indeed 
written in friendship to Lord Chiltern, but he 
had received no answer : and nothing of cer- 
tainty wa» to be gathered frotn the report which 
Violet had just made. It might well be that 
Lord Chiltem would turn upon him now in his 
wrath, and that there would be some scene 
which in a strange house would be obviously ob- 
jectionable. Nevertheless he had resolved that 
even that would be better than a chance en- 



counter among strangers in a drawing-room. 
So the door was opened, and the two nltn met. 

"Well, old feUow," said Lord Chiltern, 
laughing. Then all doubt was over, and in a 
moment Phineas was shaking his former, and 
present friend, warmly by the hand. * * So we've 
come to be an Under-secretary, have we, and 
all that kind of thing?" 

"I had to get into harness, when the harness 
offered itself," said Phineas. 

*^ 1 suppose 80. It's a deuce of a bore, isn't 
it?" 

** I always liked work, you know." 

"I thought you liked hunting better. You 
used to ride as if you did. There's Bonebreaker 
back again in the stable for you. That poor fool 
who bought him could do nothing with him, and 
I let him have his money back." 

" I don't see why you should have done that.'* 

" Because I was the biggest fool of the two. 
Do you remember when that brute got me down 
under the bank in the river? That was about 
the nearest touch I ever had. Lord bless me ; 
how he did squeeze me. So here you are ; 
staying with the Pallisers, one of a Government 
party, I suppose. But what are you going to do 
for a seat, my friend ?" 

" Don't talk about that yet, Chatem." 

** A sore subject, isn't it? I think they have 
been quite right, you know, to put Loughton 
into the melting-pot, though I'm sorry enough 
for your sake." 

" Quite right," said Phineas. 

" And yet you voted against it, old chap ? 
But, come ; I'm not going to be down upon you. 
So my father has been here ?" 

** Yes ; he was here for a day or two." 

" Violet has just been telling me. You and 
he are as good friends as ever ?" 

"I trust we are.'* 

* * He never heard of that little affair ?" And 
Lord Chiltern nodded his head, intending to 
indicate the direction of Blankenberg. 

" I do not think he has as yet." 

** So Violet tells me. Of course you know 
that she has heard all about it." 

" I have reason to suppose as much." 
. " And so does Laura." 

** I told her myself," said Phineas. 

** The deuce you did. But I dare say it was 
for the best. It's a pity you had not proclaimed 
it at Charing Cross, and then nobody would 
have believed a word about it. Of course my 
father will hear it some day.*' 

** You are gQing to Saulsby, I hope, Chiltem ?" 

" That question is easier asked than answered. 
It is quite trae that the great difficulty has been 
got over. Laura has had her money. And if 
my father will only acknowledge that he has 
wronged me throughout, from beginning to end, 
I will go to Saulsby to-morrow ; and would cut 
yon out at Loughton the next day, only that 
Loughton is not Loughton any longer." 

** You can not expect your father to do that." 

" No ; and therefore there is a difficulty. So 
you've had that awfully ponderous Duke here. 
How did you get on wiA him ?" 

" Admirably. He condescended to do some- 
thing which he called shaking hands with me.** 

"He is the greatest old dust out, "said Lord 
Chiltern disrespectfully. "Did he tak& qs.^^ 
notice of VioV^^Y' 
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"Not that I observoi" 

" He tught not lo be allon'ed into ihc bbidc 
room wilh her." After (hat there was a shorl 
pause, OB Pbincns fell some licsiMtion in speBk' 
inE DrMissEfBngtiunlo Lord Chiltcrn. "And 
liow do yon get on with ber ?" asked Lord Cliil- 
lem. Hare was a qaestiaa for a man ta answer. 
The queslioD iraa so bard to be answered, that 
I'hiacas did not Bt first muke any aneinpt to 
iinawerit. "You koowcKHCily the gro mid that 
I stand on," continued Lord Chiltcm. " She 
bas rtfnsed me three times. Have yon been 
more rormaate ?" 

Lord Chillem, as lie nsked his question, look- 
ed full into I'inti's face in s manner ibat was ir- 
resistible, nis look WIS not one of anger, nor 
even of pride, ll was not, indeed, without a 
strong dash of fun. Bat such aa it was it show- 
ed Fliineas that Lord ChJlloni intended to bare 
an nnswcv. "No,"Euid ho at last, "I have 
not [icen more fortunate." 

"Perhaps you have Dhanged your mind," 
said his bosL 

''No; I hare not changed my mind," said 
Pliineas qiiicklj. 

"How stands it, then? Come; let us be 
honest to each otber. I told ;aa down at Wil- 
lingford that I would quarrel with any man who 
attempted to cut me out wiili Violet Effingham. 
You made np your mind that you would do so, 
and therefore I qaarreled with you. Bat wa 
can't always be fighting daeis. '' 

" I hope we mity not bare to fight another." 

"No; il would be obsord/'snid Lord Chit- 
lern. " I rather think that wliat we did was 
absurd. But upon my life I did not see any 
other way out of it. Eowcrer, (bat is over. 
How is it to he now ?" 

" What am 1 lo si^ in ansn^er to thai?" ask- 
ed Phiness. 

''Ju5l the truth. Yon have asked her, I sup- 
pose?" 

"Yea ; I have asked her." 

" And she has refused you ?" 

"Yes; she refnaed me." 

"And yon mean to ask her again!" 

" I shall, if I ever think that there is a chance. 
Indeed, Chillem, I bclievu I shall, whether I 
think that I have any chance or not." 

"Then wesuu-tfflirly, Finn. 1 certainly shall 
do so, I believe I once *old you that I never 
would ; but that was long before I suspeuled 
that yon ivould enter for the same plate. What 
a man says on such a matter when he is down 
in the month goes for nothing. Now we nndcr- 
scand each other, and yon had better go and 
dress. Thebellrangnearlybalf aaboDcoKO, and 
my fellow is hanging about outside the door." 

The interview bad in one respect been ver; 
pleasant lo Pbineas, and in onotlicr it bod been 
very bitter. It was pleasant to him (o know 
that he and Lord ChiUern were a^ain friends. 
It was a delight to him to feel that this half-sav- 
age hut high-spirited young nublcman, who had 
boon 90 aniioua to fight with hira and lo shoot 
him, was nevertbelcss ready to own thai he had 
bebavcd well. Lord Ohiltern hod in fact ac- 
knowledged that tbongh he had been anxions 
[0 blow out oar hero's brains, he was aware all 
the lime that onr hero was a good sort of fellow. 
Phineas nndeislood this, and felt that it was 
jiietaaDt, But with this uuderstandlng, and ac- 




companying ibis pleasnre, thgre was a conviclioo 
in his heart that the distance between Lord 
Cbiliern and Violet would daily grow to be less 
and still less, and that Lord Chiltern could alV _ 
ford to lo generous. If Miss Effingliam conli^ 
leach herself 10 be fond of Lord Chikern, whof 
had he, Phineas Finn, to eSer ii 
the claims of flach a suitor? 

That evening Lord Chiiiem took Miss Effing- 
ham out to dinner. Phineas told himself that 
this was of course so arraueeJ by Lady Gh;nco- 
ra, with the express view of serving the Saulsby 
interest. It was ahnost nothing to him a" ' 
moment that Madame Max Goesler was in 
ed to him. Ho had his amhiiion respecting 
Madame Max Goesler; hat that for the tin 
was in abeyance. He could hardly keep h 
eyes off Miss Effingham, And yet, as he v!i 
knew, bis observation of her must to qnite use- 
less, tie knew beforehand, with absolute accura^ 
cy, the manner in which she would treat her 
lover. She would be kind, genial, friendly, cnn- 
iidentiaj, nay, afi'eclionale ; and yet her manner 
would mean nothing — would give no cine loher 
futm-o decision either for or sgainst Lord Chil- 
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with Violet Effingham that she could treat ber 
rejooled lovera a^ dear familiar friends immedi- 
ately after ber rejection of them. 

" Mr. Finn," said Madame Max Goesler, 
"yonr eyes and ears ai'e teU-talBs of your pas- 

" I hope not," said Pbineos, " as I certainly 
do not wish that any one should guess how strong 
is my regard for you." 

"That is prettily tnrned — very prettily tu 
cd ; and shows more readiness of wit ttian I g> . _ 
yon credit for Dnderyourpresent suffering. But 
of course we all know where your heart ia. Men 
do not undertake perilonajournejs to Belgium 
fur nothing." 

"That unfortonale journey lo Belgiun 
dear Madame iUax, really nobody knows why 

"Yon met Lord Chillem there?" 

" Ob yes; ImelLopd Chillem there.' 

"And there was a duel?" 

" Madame Max, you mutt not ask me i 
inate myself." 

"Of course there was, and of course 
about Miss Effingham, and of course tl 
thinks herself hound to r^fasc both ihe 
men who were so very wicked, and of course — ffl 

"Well, what follows f 

"Ahl if you hare not wit enough to 
do not think it can he my dnly lo tell you. 
1 wished to caution yoo as a frimd that ;< 
eyes and cara should be mere under your 

"You will go to Saulsby?" Violet said lo9 
Lord Chiltorn. ■ 

" I can not possibly tell as yet," said he, frown* I 
ing. 

"Then I can tell yon that yoa ought h „. 
I do not care a bit for your froivns. What doelfl 
Ihe fifth commandment say ?" 

" If you hare no better arguments thai 
commandments, Violet — " 

"There can be none belter. Do you mean td 
say that the commandments are nothing to you?" 

" I mean to sny that I sha'n'i go to Saulsby, 
becaus I am told in the tirentielh chapter of 
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Exodas to honor my father and mother — and 
that I shouldn't believe any body who told me 
that he did any thing becanse of the command- 
ments.*' 

**Oh,LordChilternI" 

** People are so prejudiced and so used to hum- 
bug that, for the most part, they do not in the 
least know their own motives for what they do. 
I will go to Saulsby to-morrow — for a reward." 

** For what reward ?" said Violet, blushing. 

*' For the only one in the world that could 
tempt me to do any thing.** 

*' Tou should go for the sake of duty. I should 
not even care to see you go, much as I long for 
it, if that feeling did not take you there." 

It was arranged that Phineas and Lord Chil- 
tern were to leave Matching together. Phineas 
wns to remain at his office all October, and in 
November the general election was to take place. 
What he had hitherto heard about a future seat 
wns most vague, but he was to meet Ratler and 
Barrington Erie in London, and it had been 
understood that Barrington Erie, who was now 
at Saulsby, was to make some inquiry as to that 
group of boroughs of which Loughton at this 
moment formed one. But as Loughton was the 
smallest of four boroughs, and as one of the four 
had for many years had a representative of its 
own, Phineas feared that no success would be 
found there. In his present agony he began to 
think that there might be a strong plea made for 
a few private seats in the House of Commons, 
and that the propriety of throwing Loughton 
into the melting-pot was, after all, open to ques- 
tion. He and Lord Chiltern were to return to 
London together, and Lord Chiltern, according 
to his present scheme, was to proceed at once to 
Willingford to look after the cub-hunting. Noth- 
ing that either Violet or Phineas could say to 
him would induce him to promise to go to Sauls- 
by. When Phineas pressed it, he was told by 
Lord Chiltern that he was a fool for his pains — 
by which Phineas understood perfectly well that 
when Lord Chiltern did go to Saulsby, he, Phin- 
eas, was to take that as strong evidence that 
every thing was over for him as regarded Violet 
Effingham. When Violet expressed her eager- 
ness that the visit should be made, she was stop- 
ped with an assurance that she could have it done 
at once if she pleased. Let him only be enabled 
to carry with him the tidings of his betrothal, 
and he would start for his father's house without 
an hour's delay. But this authority Viol6t would 
not give him. When he answered her after this 
fashion she could only tell him that he was un- 
generous. **At any rate, I am not false," he 
replied on one occasion. *' What I say is the 
truth." 

There was a very tender parting between Phin- 
eas and Madame Max Goesler. She had learn- 
ed from him pretty nearly all his history, and 
certainly knew more of the reality of his affairs 
than any of those in London who had been his 
most stanch friends. '* Of course you'll get a 
seat," she said as he took his leave of her. '* If 
I understand it at all, they never throw over an 
ally so useful as you are." 

" But the intention is that in this matter no- 
body shall any longer have the power of throw- 
ing over, or of not throwing over, any body." 

" That is all very well, my friend ; but cakes 
Will still be hot in the mouth, even though. Mr. 



Daubeny turn purist, with Mr. Tumbull to help 
him. If yon want any assistance in finding a 
seat you will not go to the People's Banner — 
even yet." 

** Certainly not to the People's Banner." 

*' I don't quite understand what the franchise 
is," continued Madame Max Goesler. 

" Household in boroughs," said Phineas with 
some energy. 

**Very well, household in boroughs. I dare 
say that is very fine and very liberal, though I 
don't comprehend it in the least. And you want 
a borough. Very well. You wont go to the 
households. I don*t think you will — not at first, 
that is." 

" Where shall I go then ?" 

**0h, to some great patron of a borough; 
or a club ; or perhaps to some great firm. The 
hpuseholds will know nothing about it till they 
are told. Is not that it?" 

** The truth is, Madame Max. I do not know 
where I shall go. I am like a child lost in a 
wood. And you may understand this; if you 
do not sec me in Park Lane before the end of 
January, I shall have perished in the wood." 

"Then I will come and find you — with a 
troop of householders. You will come. You 
will be there. I do not believe in death coming 
without signs. You are full of life." As she 
spoke, she had hold of his hand, and there was 
nobody near them. They were in a little book- 
room inside the library at Matching, and the 
door, though not latched, was nearly closed. 
Phineas had flattered himself that Madame 
Goesler had retreated there in order that this 
farewell might be spoken without interruption. 
** And, Mr. Finn', I wonder whether I may say 
one thing," she continued. 

"You may say any thing to me," he re- 
plied. 

"No, not in this country, in this England. 
There are things one may not say here — that 
are tabooed by a sort of consent — and that with- 
out any reason." She paused again, and Phin- 
eas was at a loss to think what was the subject on 
which she was about to speak. Could she 
mean — ? No; she could not mean to give him 
any outward plain-spoken sign that she was at- 
tached to him. It was the peculiar merit of this 
man that he was not vain, though much was 
done to him to fill him with vanity ; and as the 
idea crossed his brain, he hated himself because 
it had been there. 

"To me you may say any thing, Madame 
Goesler," he said, "here in England, as plainly * 
as though we were in Vienna." 

"But I can not say it in English,'* she said. 
Then in French, blushing and laughing as she 
spoke — almost stammering in spite of her usual 
self-confidence — she told him that accident had 
made her rich, full of money. Money was a 
drug with her. Money she knew was wanted, 
even for householders. Would he not under- 
stand her, and come to her, and learn from her 
how faithful a woman could be? 

He still was holding her by the hand, and he 
now raised it to his lips and kissed it. "The 
offer from you," he said, "is as high-minded, as 
generous, and as honorable as its acceptance by 
me would be mean-spirited, vile, and ignoble. 
But whether I fail or whether I succeed^ '^cw^^iSJw 
see me beCote x\i^mxvx«t y^ ori^t,'*'* 
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PuiNEAS also said a word of farewell to Vio- 
let befare be Icfi MHtctung, bat thero was nocli- 
ing peculiar in her little speech to liim, orinbi! 
to bar. " Of course wo theil see each other it 
London. Don't talk of not bcingin the Home 
Of eonraa you will be in the House." Thei 
Phiaeas had ehaken his head and smiled. 
Wiiere was he to find a raquisUe number of 
Louselioldci's prepared to return him ? But as 
he went np to London be told himielC that t1 
ur oT the House of Commons was ddw the ve 
breath of bis nostrils. Life to him without 
would be no life. To have come within the reach 
of tha Ecod things of political life, to have made 
his mark BO as to have almost insured futnre 
succesa, lo have been tbe petted ^ung official 
aaplraut of the day — and then lo sink dowii into 
the miserable platitudes of private life, to undergo 
daily attendance in hkw-cotirts nilbout a brief, to 
listen lo men who bad come to be much below 
him in eslimation and social intercoDisa, t 
in » wretched chamber up three paiis of s 
at Lincoln's Inn, whereas he was now st 
motncnl provided with a Eorgeoas npurtment 
looking out into the park from the Colonial Of- 
fice in Downing Street, to be attended bj' a 
mongrel between a clerk and an errand-bay at 
17»- 6d. a, week instead of hy a private socrelai^ 
trho was the son of an earl's sister, and was pet- 
tod by countesses' daughters innumerable — all 
Ibis would surely break his heart. He could 
have done it, so he told himself, and could have 
takenglory in doing i^ had not these otUer things 
come in his way. But the other things had 
come. Ho had rnn the risk, and had thrown tlie 
dice. And now, when the game was so nearly 
won, mast it be that every thing shoald be lost 

He tnew that nothing was to be pained by 
melancholy looks at his club, or by show of 
wreiehcdneBB at his ofBce. London was rery 
empty ; but the approaching elections still kept 
Borne there who otherwise woald have been look- 
ing nfler the Grst flush of pheasants. Barinng- 
lon Erie was there, and was not long in asking 
Phinens what were his views. 

"Ah! that is so bard to say. Ratler told 
me that he would he looking about." 

" Ratler is very well in the Hobbc," said Bar- 
lingtan, " but he is of no use for any thing ha- 
jond it. I suppose yon were not brought up at 
the London University?" 

"Oh no,"EaidPhineas, remembering the glo- 
ries of Trinity. 

" Because (here would have been an opening. 
What do you Bay lo Stratford — the new Esses 
borongh ?" 

" Broadbury, the brewer, is there already !" 

''Tos; and ready lb spend any money yon 
likelo niune. Letmesee. Loughtonisgroop' 
ed with Smotherem, and Walker is a deal too 
strong at Smatherem ta hear of any other claim. 
I don't think we could dare lo propose it There 
are the Chelsea bamleis, but it will lake a whack 
of money." 

" I have not got n whack of money," sud 
Phineas, laughing. 

" That's the devil of it. I think, if I were yon, 
^J^oald bark back upon some place in Ireland, 




"What! Fiweibbon?" 

"Yes, He has not a ghost of a chance o 
getting into oSice again. Nothing on earth 
would tndace him to look at a paper during alt 
those weeks he was at the Colonial Office ; and 
when Cantrip spoke to him, allhesaid was, 'Ah, 
bother r Cantrip did not like it, lean tell yon." 

"But that wouldn't make him gire up bis 

" Of course you'd havo lo airange il." By 
which Fhineos understood Barriugtou Erie to 
mean.that he, Phineas, was in some way to give 
to Laarence Fitzgibbon some adequate compen- 
sation fortbe surrender of his position as a coun- 
ty member. 

" I'm afraid that's out of tbe question," said 
Phineas. "If be wore logo, I should not got il." 

" Woaldyon have a chance at Lougbshane ?" 

" I was thinking of trying it," said Phineas. 

" Of course you know that Morris is very ill." 
This Mr. Morris was tbe brother of Lord 'Tulla, 
and woa the sitiing member for Loughi^hano. 
"Upoii my word, 1 think I should try that. I 
don't see whei-e we're to put onr hands on a seat 
in England. I don't indeed." Phineas, as be lis- 
tened to this, could not help thinking that Bar- 
tington Erie, though he bad certainly expressed 
a great deal of solicitude, was not as true a friend 
asbe used to be. Ferfaaps he, Phineas, had risen 
too fast, and Barrington Erie was beginning to 
think that he might as well be ont of tbe way, 

He wrolo to his father, asking al^er llie hor- 
OTigb, and askingafter Ihe beallh of Mr. Morris. 
And in bis letter ho toid his own etory very plain- 
ly — almost pathetically. He perhaps had been 
wrong to make the attempt which he bad made. 
He began to believe that be bad been wrong. 
Butat any rate he had made it so far auccessf id- 
ly, and failure now would be doubly hitler. He 
thougbl that the party lo which he belonged nmst 
now remain in office. It would hardly be possible 
that A new election would produce a House of 
Commons favorable lo a conservative ministry. 
And with r liberal ministry be, Phineas, would be 
sure of his place, and sure of an oflicial income 
— if only ho could find a seat. It was all very 
true, and was almost pathetic. The old doctor, 
who was inclined to he proud of bis son, was not 
unnilling to vaaike a sacrifice. Mrs, Finn d«. 
clared before her daughters that if there was a 
seat in all Ireland, Phineas ought lo have ii. 
And Mary Flood Junes stood by listening, and 
wondering what Phineas would do if be lost hiffl 
seat. Would he come back and live in ConntjH 



that girls whose lovers staid at home were the' 
happiesL Nevertheless, slie would have walked 
all the way to Lord Tulla's hoase and back again, 
might that have availed to get tbe seat for Phin- 
eas. Then there came an cspress over from 
Castleoiorris. The doctor was wonted a' 
to sea Mr. Morris. Mr. Morris was vei_ 
nilh gout in his stomach. According to the m 
scnger, it was supposed that Mr. Morris v 
ing. Before Dr. Finn had had an opporisni ty ■ 
of answering his son's loiter, Mr. Morris, thelnti 
member for Loughshane, had been gathered t 
his fathers. 
Dr. Finn nndcrslood enotigh of electioQg tor 
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Parliament, and of the nature of boroughs, to be 
aware that a candidate's chance of success is very 
much improved by being early in the field ; and 
he was aware, also, that the death of Mr. Morris 
would probably create various aspirants for the 
honor of representing Loughshane. But he 
could hardly address the Earl on the subject 
while the dead body of the late member was lying 
in the house at Castlemorris. The bill which 
had been passed in the late session for reform- 
ing the constitution of the House of Commons 
had not touched Ireland, a future measure having 
been promised to the Irish for their comfort ; and 
Loughshane therefore was, as to Lord Tulla's in- 
fluence, the same as it had ever been. He had 
not then the plenary power which the other lord 
had held in his hands in regard to Loughton ; 
but still the Castlemorris interest would go-a long 
way. It might be possible to stand against it, 
but it would be much more desiftible that the 
candidate should have it at his back. Dr. Finn 
was fully alive to this as he sat opposite to the 
old lord, .saying now a word about the old lord's 
gout in his legs and arms, and then about the 
gout in the stomach, which had carried away to 
another world the lamented late member for the 
borough. 

"Poor Jack!" said Lord Tulla, piteously. 
"If I'd known it, I needn't have paid over two 
thousand pounds for him last year — need I, doc- 
tor?" 

'' No, indeed," said Dr. Finn, feeling that his 
patient might perhaps approach the subject of 
the borough himself. 

** He never would Kve by any rule, you know," 
said the desolate brother. 

" Very hard to guide ; was he not, my lord?" 

* * The very devil. Now, you see, I do do what 
I'm told pretty well— don't I, doctor?" 

" Sometimes." 

**By Greorge,.I do nearly always. I don't 
know what yon mean by sometimes. I've been 
drinking brandy-and-water till I'm sick of it to 
oblige you, and you tell me about — sometimes. 
Yon doctors expect a man to be a slave. 
Haven't I kept it out of my stomach ?" 

" Thank God, yes." 

'* It's all very well thanking Gk)d, but I shonld 
have gone as poor Jack has gone, if I hadn't been 
the most careful man in the world. He was 
drinking champagne ten days ago — would do 
it, you know." Lord Tulla could ^alk about 
himself and his own ailment^ by the hour to- 
gether, and Dr. Finn, who had thought that his 
noble patient was approaching the subject of the 
borough, was beginning again to feel that the 
double interest of the gout that was present, and 
the gout that had passed away, would be too ab- 
sorbing. He, however, could say but little to di- 
rect the conversation. 

" Mr. Morris, you see, lived more in London 
than you do, and was subject to temptation." 

"I don't know what you call temptation. 
Haven't I the temptation of a bottle of wine un- 
der my nose every day of my life ?" 

" No doubt you have, " 

" And I don't drink it. I hardly ever take 
above a glass or two of brown sherry. By 
George, when I think of it, I wonder at my own 
courage. I do, indeed." 

** But a man in London, my lord — " 

"Why the deuce would he go to London? 



By-the-bye, what am I to do about the borough, 
now ?" 

** Let my son stand for it, if you will, my lord." 

" They've clean swept away Brentford's scat 
at Loughton, haven't they ? Ha, ha, ha I What 
a nice game for him — to have been forced to help 
to do it himself! There's nobody on earth 1 
pity so much as a Radical peer who is obliged to 
work like a nigger with a spade to shovel away 
the ground from under his own feet. As for 
me, I don't care who sits for Loughshane. I 
did care for poor Jack while he was alive. I 
don't think I shall interfere any longer. I am 
glad it lasted Jack's time." Lord Tulla had 
probably already forgotten that he himself had 
thrown Jack over for the last session but one. 

"Phineas, my lord," began the father, "is 
now Under-Secretary of State." 

" Oh, I've no doubt he's a very fine fellow ; 
but, you see, he's an out-and-out Radical" 

"No, my lord." 

" Then, how can he serve with such men as 
Mr. Gresham and Mr. Monk ? They've turned 
out poor old Mildmay among them, because he's 
not fast enough for them. Don't tell me." 

" My anxiety, of course, is for my boy's pros- 
pects. He seems to have done so well in Par- 
liament" 

** Why don't he stand for Marylebone or Fins- 
buig?" 

*' The money, you know, my lord !" 

" I sha'n't interfere here, doctor. If he comes, . 
and the people then choose to return him, I shall 
say nothing. They may do just as they please. 
They tell me Lambert St. George, of Mockrath, is 

going to stand. If he does, it's the d piece 

of impudence I ever heard of. He's a tenant of 
my own, though ho has a lease forever ; and his 
father never owned an acre of land in the coun- 
ty till his uncle died." Then the doctor knew 
that, with a little management, the lord's inter- 
est might be secured for his son. 

Phineas came over and stood for the borough 
against Mr. Lambert St. Greorge, and the contest 
was sharp enough. The gentry of the neighbor- 
hood could not understand why such a man as 
Lord Tulla should admit a liberal candidate to 
succeed his brother. No one canvassed for the 
young Under-Secretary with more persistent 
zeal than did his father, who, when Phineas 
first spoke of going into Parliament, had pro- 
duced so many good arguments against that 
perilous step. Lord TuUa's agent stood aloof — 
desolate with grief at the death of the late mem- 
ber. At such a moment of family affliction. 
Lord Tulla, he declared, could not think of such 
a matter as the borough. But it was known 
that Lord Tulla was dreadfully jealous of Afr. 
Lambert St. George, whose property in that part 
of the county was now nearly equal to his own, and 
who saw much more company at Mockrath than 
was ever entertained at Castlemorris. A word 
from Lord Tulla — so said the Conservatives of 
the county — would have put Mr. St. George into 
the seat ; but that word was not spoken, and the 
Conservatives of the neighborhood swore that 
Lord Tulla was a renegade. The contest was 
very sharp, but our hero was returned by a majori- 
ty of seventeen votes. 

Again successful ! As he thought of it, he re- 
membered stories of great generals who were 
said to ^w^ c^iti'oaftk'^wVoxia \a ^'^i ^^f^'^^®^ '^^ 
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their cliariou, but h secmcJ [o !iim tbnl tbe god- 
dasfl hud iioTor mrvcd any general with anch 
stanch obedience as she bad displayod in iiia 
Hail not every tbiag gone well witb 
well, as nlmosc to jnitify him in ex- 
pecting that ereo yel Violet EffingbBm wonld 
become hla wife? Dear, dearest Violet 1 If he 
oould only achiere that, no general irho btcf led 
an army tu^rose the Alps wonld he his equal, 
cither in su;:cC!9s or in llic reward of snctcas. 
Then be questioned himself as to what be wonld 
toHisaEliiod Joneson that very night. He 
to meet dear littlo Mary Flood Jones that 
evening at a nuighlior'd house. His sister Bar- 
burn bad so lold bim in a tone of voice which he 
qalM nuderalood lo imply a caution. " I shall 
' so glad to see her," i'hineas hn.d replied. 

"If there ever was an angel on earth, it is 
Mnvy," said Barbara Finn. 

"I know that she isos gnnd ssgold." 
"Gold!" replied Barbiira — "gold, indeed 1 
e is more precions than reflned gold. Bui 
Phinoas, perhaps you had better not single bi 
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" Of conrse," said Pbincas. " Why not ?" 
" That is all, Phineae. I hare nothing more 
.0 say. Men of course are different from guls." 
" i?baB's true, Barbara, at any rate." 
"Don't laugh, at me, Pbineaa, when I am 
thinking of nothing.buc of you and your inrer- 
esta, and wliea I am making all manaer of ex- 
caaei for you bccanso I know what must be the 
distractions of the world in ivbicb yon lire.^ 
Boibara made more than one attempt to renew 
the convetsaiion before the evening cnmc, bnt 
Phiueas lboilR;hl (bat ha had bad enough of it. 
He did not like being told that excuses were 
made for bim. After alt, what had he done? 
He liad once kissed Mnry Flood Jones behind 
the door. 

"I am so glad to see yon, Mary," be said, 
contingandtakinga chair by hersidc. Ho bad 
boon specially warned not to Einp;lu Mairontfor 
bis attention, and yet there was the chair left 
vBcnnc as ilioagb it were expeeied that he would 
fuli into it 

"Thank yon. We d^l not helped to meet 
last year, did we, Mr.' Finn?" 

" Do not' call me Mr. Finn, Mary." 
" Yon are such a great man now V 
"Sot at nil a great man. If you only knew 
what little men wo undeistrappucs lu^ in Lon- 
don.you would hardly spoi ' 
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"Well — yea. That's the name Ihoy give 
me. It Qmp^ means that if any member wants 
to badger some one in the House about the Colo- 
nies, I am the man to be badgered. Bat if there 
is any credit to bo had, I am not the man who 

"But it is a great tbiiig to be in Parliamonf, 
and in the Government too.'' 

"It is a great thing for me, Mniy, to have a 
salary, though it may only be for a. year or two. 
However, I will not deny that it is pleasant to 
have been ancceaaful." 

" It has been very pleasant to us, Phinens. 
Mamma has been so much rejoiced." 

" I am BO sorry not to see her. She is al 
^iooiboroagh, I suppose." 



"Oh, yes; she is at home. She docs not 
like coming out at night in winter. 1 have 
been staying here, you know, for two days, but I 
go homo lo-morrow." 

"I will ride over and call on yonr mother." 
Then there was a pause in the conversation for 
moment, Does it not seem odd, Mnij, Chat 
1 should we BO little of each other ?" 
" You are so much away, of course." 
"Yes; that is the reaaon. But still it seems 
most unnatural. I often wonder whonlho time 
.11 come that I shall be quietly at homo ncain. 
I iiavB to hn back to my office in L 
day week, and yet I have not had n single hoi 
to myself since I have been at Killuloe. Buf' 
will certainly ride over and see your moihi 
Yon will be at honic on Wednesday, I eupposE 
"Yes; I shall bo at home." 
Upon that he got up and went nn-ay, hat 
■gain in the%vening he found himself near her. 
Perhaps there is no position more perilous la a 
man's honesty than that in which Phini^ns now 
found himself— that, namely, of knowing him- 
self to bo i]uice loved by n girl whom ho almost 
loves himselt Of course beloved Violet F-ffing- 
ham; and they who talk best of love protest that 
be in love with two per- 
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Maiy Flood Jones; but be would have liked 
takeberin hisarmsand kissber; he would have 
liked to gratify her by swearing that she was 
dearer to bim than all the world ; he would 
havo likod to bavo an episode, and did at the 
moment think that it might be possible to have 
one life in London and another life altogether dif- 
ferent at EiilflloB. "Dear Mnry," heeaid as he 
pressed her hand (hat night, "things will get 
themselves settled at last, I suppose." He was 
behaving very ill to her, bnt he did not mean lo 
behave ill. 

He rode over lo Floodhorougb, and saw Mrs. 
Flood Jones. Mrs. Flood Jones, however, re- 
ceived hiin very coldly; and Mary did not ap- 
pear. Mary had cummunicaleil (o her mother 
her resolutions as to her future life. "The fae£ 
is, mamma, I love him. i can not help 
he ever choosoa to come for mo, here 1 ar 
ho does not, I will bear it as well as I tn 
may be very mean of me, bat it's true." 



CJIAPTER LI. 



Theke was a dull house at IionghUnter dic- 
ing the greater port of this autumn. A fewmon 
went down for the grouse-shooiing late in the 
season; but they staid but a short time ; and 
when they went Lady Laura woo left alone with 
her husband. Mr. Kennedy had explained to 
his wife, more than once, that though ho under- 
stood the dutioB of hospitality and enjoyed the 
performanee of them, ha had not married with 
tiie intention of living in a whirlwind. He was 
disposed to think that the whirlwind had hilher- 
ts been too predominnnl, and had said so very 
pliunly with a good deal of maHlal aulborily. 
This anlnmn and winter were lo be devoted to 
tho onltivation of proper relations belwocn him 
and his wife. "Does that moan Darby and 
Joan?" his wife had asked him, when the prop- 
osition was made lo her. " It means mutual !&■ 
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gard and esteem," replied Mr. Kennedy in his 
most solemn tone, ** and I trust that such mutual 
regard and esteem between us may yet be possi- 
ble." When Lady Laura showed him a letter 
from her brother, received some weeks after this 
conversation, in which Lord Chiltern expressed 
his intention of coming to Loughlinter for Christ- 
mas, he returned the note to his wife without a 
word. He suspected that she had made the ar- 
rangement without asking him, and was angry ; 
but he would not tell her that her brother would 
not be welcome at his house. '* It is not my do- 
ing," she said, when she saw the frown on his 
brow. 

" I said nothing about any body's doing." 

'* I will write to Oswald and bid him not come, 
if you wish it. Of course you can understand 
why he is coming." 

'* Not to see me, I am sure," said Mr. Kenne- 
dy. 

**Nor me," replied Lady Laura. **Hc is 
coming because my friend Violet Effingham will 
be here." , 

**Miss Effingham! Why was I not told of 
this ? I knew nothing of Miss Effingham's com- 
ing." 

** Robert, it was settled in your own presence 
last July." 

** I deny it." 

Then liadv Laura rose up, very haughty in her 
gait and with something of fire in her eye, and 
silently left tlie room. Mr. Kennedy, when ho 
found himself alone, was very unhappy. Look- 
ing back in his mind to the summer weeks in 
London, he remembered that his wife had told 
Violet that she was to spend her Christmas at 
Loughlinter, that he himself had given a mutter- 
ed assent, and that Violet, as far as he could re- 
member, had made no reply. It had been one 
of those things which are so often mentioned, but 
• not settled. Ho felt that he had been strictly 
right in denying that it had been '* settled " in 
his presence ; but yet he felt that he had been 
wrong in contradicting his wife so peremptorily. 
He was a just man, and he would. apologize for 
his fault ;■ but he was an austere man, and would 
take back the value of his apology in additional 
austerity. He did not see his wife for some 
hours after the conversation which has been nar- 
rated, but when he did meet her his mind was 
still full of the subject. " Laura," he said, ** I 
am sorry that I contradicted you." 

" I am quite used to it, Robert." 

** No ; you are not used to it." She smiled 
and bowed her head. "You wrong me by say- 
ing that you are used to it." Then he paused a 
moment, but she said not a word-«-only smiled 
and bowed her head again. "I remember," he 
continued, '< that something was said in my pres- 
ence to Miss Effingham about her coming here 
a( Christmas. It was so slight, however, that it 
had passed out of my memory till recalled by an 
eflfort. I beg your pardon." 

"That is unnecessary, Robert." 

** It is, dear." 

"And do you wish that I should put her off, 
or put Oswald off, or both ? My brother never 
yet has seen me in your house." 

" And whose fault has that been ?" 

" I have said nothing about any body's fault, 
Robert. I merely mentioned a fact. Will you 
let me know whether I shall bid him stay away ?" 



" He is welcome to come, only I do not like 
assignations for love-making." 

"Assignations!" 

' ' Clandestine meetings. Lady Baldock would 
not wish it." 

"Lady Baldock! Do you think that Violet 
would exercise any secrecy in the matter, or that 
she will not tell Lady Baldock that Oswald will 
be here as soon as she knows it herself?" 

"That has nothing to do with it." 

"Surely, Robert, it must have much to do 
with it. And why should not these two young 
people meet? The acknowledged wish of all 
the family is that they should marry each other. 
And in this matter, at any rate, my brother has 
behaved uniformly well." Mr. Kennedy said 
nothing further at the time, and it became an 
understanding that Violet Effingham was to be 
a month at Loughlinter, staying from the 20th 
of December to the 20th of January, and that 
Lord Chiltern was to come there for Christ- 
mas, which with him would probably mean three 
dafs. 

Before Christmas came, however, there were va- 
rious other sources of uneasiness at Loughlinter. 
There had been, as a matter of course, great anx- 
iety as to the elections. With Lady Laura this 
anxiety had been been very strong, and even Mr. 
Kennedy had been warmed with some amount 
of fire as the announcements reached him of the 
successes and of the failures. The English re- 
turns came first, and then the Scotch, which were 
quite as interesting to Mr. Kennedy as the En- 
glish. His own seat was quite safe — was not con- 
tested ; but some neighboring scats were sources 
of great solicitude. Then, when this was over, 
there were the tidings from Ireland to be received ; 
and respecting one special borough in Ireland, 
Lady Laura evinced more solicitude than her 
husband approved. There was much danger for 
the domestic bliss of the house of Loughlinter, 
when things came to such a pass, and such words 
were spoken as the election at Loughshane pro- 
duced. 

" He is in," said Lady Laura, opening a tele- 
gram. 

"Who is in?" said Mr. Kennedy, with that 
frown on his brow to which his wife was now 
well accustomed. Though ho asked the ques- 
tion, he knew very well who was the hero to 
whom the telegram referred. 

*' Our friend Phineas Finn," said Lady Laura, 
speaking still with an excited voice — with a voice 
that was intended to display excitement. If 
there was to be a battle on this matter, there 
should be a battle. She would display all her 
anxiety for her young friend, and fling it in her 
husband's face if he chose to take it as an inju- 
ry. What ! should^she endure reproach from her 
husband because she regarded the interests of the 
man who had saved his life, of the man respect- 
ing whom she had suffered so many heart-strug- 
gles, and as to whom she had at last come to the 
conclusion that he should ever be regarded as 
a second brother, loved equally with the elder 
brother? She had done her duty by her hus- 
band — so at least she assured herself ; and should 
he dare to reproach her on this subject, she 
would be ready for the battle. And now the 
battle came. " I am glad of this," she said, with 
all the eagerness she could throw into her x<i\<LQ,. 
" I am, iudft^^V \ siu^ ^ <i>a.^\. -^wj. Na \5fc^ '^>cw^ 
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husband's bron* gi'ew blacker and blackar, but 
still bo Bnid notbing. He bad long been too 
prond to be jealoua, bhiI was nuw loo proud to 
express bia jeuloaaj, if nnlj lie could keep tbe ax- 
presaioD back. But bis wife wanld not leave the ' 
subject. "I nni bo tbankful for thiii," ebe eaid, 
pressing tbo tolegram between lior bands. " I 
was so afraid he would fail 1" 

"Yon overdo your trnxietfon aucb u subject," 
nt lost he said, speaking very slowly. 

" What do you nie*n, Eobcrt ? How can I bo 
overanxious ? If it concerned any other dear 
friend that I have in (he world, it would not ba 
an afinir of life and death. To him ic is almoEt 
BO. I wonldharo walked From bore to Londoii 
to get him biB election." And as she spoke Bhe 
held lip the elenclicd fist of bor left band, and 
shook it, while she slill held the telegram in her 
right band. 

"Lanra, 1 must tell you thnt it is improper 
that you shoald Bpcak of any man in those CemiB ; 
of any man that is a stranger to yoar blood." 

" A Elrangor lo tny blood I What lias that to 
do with it? This man ia my friond, is yonr 
ftiond; saved your life, has been my brother's 
best friend, is loved by my fitcbcr, and is loved 
by me, very dearly. Tell me what you moan 
by improper 1" 

" I will not have yon lovo anv man very dear- 
ly." 

"Hobertl" 

"I tell yon that I will bnve no snch expres- 
Eiona from you. They arc nnseemly, and are 
used only lo provoke me." 

•'Am I ro nnderaland that I am insulled by 
an acenstttion? If so, let mo bog at once tliat I 
may be allowed to go to Saulsby. 1 ivonlil ralber 
accept your apology and retractation there thau 

"Yon will not go to Saulsby. and there has 
been no accuBation, and there will be no apolo- 
gy, tf yoa please, there will l« no more men- 
tion of Mr. Finn's name between U3 for the pres- 
ent. If yon will tako my advice, you will ceaja 
to think of htm extravagantly ; and I mnst de- 
sire yon to hold no further direct coramnnica- 
lion with him." 

"1 have held no eommniiication with bim," 
said Lady Lanra, adrancing a step toward him. 
But Mr. Kennedy simply poinled to tbe tele^^ram 
in her hand, and lefl the room. Now in reiipect 
to ibis telegram tbera bad been an unfortunate 
mistake. I am not prepared to soy that there 
was any reason why Fbincas himself should nor 
baro sent the news of bis succcbb to Lady Laura ; 
but he bad not done so. Tbe piece of paper wbicli 
sIld still held crushed in her hand was in itself 
very innocent. "Hnrrah for the LoURhsIinno, 
Finny has done tbe trick." Saeh were tbe words 
written on Iha slip, and they had been sent to 
Lady Laura by her yonne cousin, the cierk in 
the offlFe who acted as prlvnlc secretary to the 
Under-Secretary of Stole. Lady Laura resolved 
that her hnsbnnd should never see iboee inno- 
cent but rather undignified words. Tho occn- 
sion had become one of importance, and such 
words were univonby of it. Besides, she would 
not condescend to defend herself by briniting for- 
ward a tclepram as evidence in her favor. So 
she burned the morsel of paper. 

Lady Laura and Mr. Kennedy did not meet 
' til) lata that ereniug. She was ill, she 
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I think yon ninit regret what you said ti 
If BO, pray let roe have a line from yon ti 
effect. Yours affectionately, L." When mo ■ 
servant handed it to bim, and be had read it, 
be smiled and thanked the girt who had brought 
it, and said be wonld see her mistress just now. 
Any thing would be better than that tho servants 
should know that there was a quarrel. But 
every servant in the house had known all about 
it for the last three hours. When tbe door was 
closed and bo was alone, he sat fingering the 
note, thinking deeply bow he should answer it, 
or whether he would answer it at all. Ho ; he 
would not answer it — not in writing. He would 
give hie wife no written record of his humiliation, 
lie had not acted wrongly. He bad said noth- 
ing more than now, npon mature consideration, 
he thought that tlie circumstances demanded. 
But yet he felt that ba must in some sort with- 
draw the accusation which he had made. If be 
did not withdraw it, there was no kiiowing what 
his wife might do. About ten in the evening 
ho went up to her and mode his little speech. 
" My dear, I have come to answer your note." 
"I thought you would have written 

"I have como instead, Lanra. Now, if 
win listen to me for one moment, 1 think 
thing will be made amootb," 

" Of course I will listen," Eaid Lady Lanra,' 
knowing veiy well that her huahand'a moment 
would be rather tediaus, and resolving that she 
also would have her moment afterward. 

" I think yon will acknowledge that if there 
be B diHbrence of opinion between you and mo 
OS to any qnostion of social intorconrao, it will 
be better that you should consent to adopt my 
opinion." 

" You have the law on your side." i 

" I am not speaking of the law." • J 

"Well; goon,Robert. I will cot intermjj 
you if I can help it." ^ 

"I am not speaking of the law. I amspealn 
ing simply of convenience, and of that which 
you must feci CD be right. If I wish that your 
interttMireu with any person should be of aneh 
or such a nature, it muat be hcEt that you should 
comply with my wishca." Ho paused for ' 
sent, bat sba neither nssenled nor dissent 
" As far as I can undet^land the posidon 
man and wife in this country, there Is Ho i 
way in which life enn be made harmonious. 

"Life wiU not run in harmonioa." 

" I expect that onre shall be made to di 
l.anra. I need hardly say lo yon that I in 
to accuse you of no impropriety of feeling 
reference to ihifl young man." 

"No,Koberii yoa need hardly Bay that. In- 
deed, to speak ray own mind, I think that jou 
need'hardlv have alluded to it. I might go Fur- 
ther, and say that sncii an allusion is in itself an 
Insult — an iiianlt now repeated after hours ofde- 
liberHtion— an insult which I will not endure to 
have repeated again. If yon aay another word 
in any way suggesting the posaibillty of iapropor 
relations between me and Mr. Finn, either as to 
deeds or thooghia, as God is above nc, I will 
' writs lo both my father and my brother, and de- 
Hre them to toka me from your llotise. If yon 
wi«h me remain here, you hadhetter bo careful 1" 
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As she was making this speech, her temper seem- 
ed to rise, and to become hot, and then hotter, till 
it glowed with a red heat. She had been cool 
till the word insult, used by herself, had convey- 
ed back to her a strong impression of her own 
wrong — or perhaps I should rather say, a strong 
feeling of the necessity of becoming indignant. 
She was standing as she spoke, and the fire flash- 
ed from her eyes, and he quailed before her. 
The threat which she held out to him was very 
dreadful to him. He was a man, terribly in 
fear of the world's good opinion, who lacked the 
courage to go through a great and harassing 
trial in order that something better might come 
afterward. His married life had been unhappy. 
Hi^ wife had not subnTitted either to his will or 
to his ways. He had that great desire to enjoy 
his full rights, so strong in the minds of weak, 
ambitious men, and he had told himself that a 
wife's obedience was one of those rights which 
he could not abandon without injury to his self- 
esteem. He had thought about the matter, 
slowly as was his wont, and had resolved that he 
would assert himself. He had asserted himself, 
and his wife told him to bis face that she would 
go away and leave him. He could detain her 
legally, but he could not do even that without 
the fact of such forcible detention being known 
to all the world. How was he to answer her 
now at this moment, so that she might not write 
to her father, and so that his self-assertion might 
still be maintained ? 

** Passion, Laura, can never be right. ** 
'* Would you have a woman submit to insult 
without passion ? I at any rate am not such a 
woman." Then there was a pause for a mo- 
ment. *' If you havQi nothing eke to say to me, 
you had better leave me. I am far from well, 
and my head is throbbing.'* * 

He came up and took her hand, but she snatch- 
ed it away from him. "Laura," he said, **do 
not let us quarrel." 

*'I certainly shall quarrel if such insinuations 
tire repeated." 

'* I made no insinuation.*' 
" Do not repeat them. That is all.** 
He was cowed and left her, having first at- 
tempted to get out of the difficulty of his posi- 
tion by making much of her alleged illness, and 
by offering to send for Dr. Macknuthrie. She 
positively refused to see Dr. Macknuthrie, and 
at last succeeded in inducing him to quit the 
room. 

This had occurred about the end of November, 
and on the 20th of December Violet Effingham 
reached Loughlinter. Life in Mr. Kennedy's 
house had gone quietly during the intervening 
three weeks, but not very pleasantly. The name 
of Phineas Finn had not bieen mentioned . Lady 
Laura had triumphed ; but she had no desire to 
acerbate her husband by any unpalatable allu- 
sion to her victory. And he was quite willing 
to let the subject die away, if only it would die. 
On some other matters he continued to assert 
himself, taking his wife to church twice every 
Sunday, using longer family prayers than she 
approved, reading an additional sermon himself 
every Sunday evening, calling upon her for 
weekly attention to elaborate household accounts, 
asking for her personal assistance in much local 
visiting, initiating her into his favorite methods 
of family life in the country, till sometimes she 



almost longed to talk again about Phineas Finn, 
so that there might be a rupture, and she might 
escape. But her husband asserted himself with- 
in bounds, and she submitted, longing for the 
coming of Violet Effingham. She could not 
write to her father and beg to be taken away 
because her husband would read a sermon to 
her on Sunday evening. 

To Violet, very shortly after her arrival, she 
told her whole story. **This is ten-ible," said 
Violet. " This makes me feel that I never will 
be married." 

"And yet what can a woman become if she 
remains single? The cui'se is- to be a woman 
atalL" 

** I have always felt so proud of the privileges 
of my sex," said Violet. 

**1 never have found them," said the other; 
"nevem I have tried to make the best of its 
weaknesses, and this is what I have come to ! 
I suppose I ought to have loved some man." 

*' And did you never love any man ?" 

''No; I think I never did, not as people 
mean when they speak of love. I have felt that 
I would consent to be cut in little pieces for my 
brother because of my regard for him." 

"Ah! that is nothing." 

"And I have felt something of the same 
thing for another — a longing for his welfare, a 
delight to hear him praised, a charm in his 
presence — so strong a feeling for his interest, 
that were he to go to wrack and ruin, I too 
should, after a fashion, be wracked and ruined. 
But it has not been love either." 

" Do I know whom you mean ? May I name 
him ? It is Phineas Finn." 

"Of course it is Phineas Finn." 

"Did he ever ask you to love him ?" 

" I feared he would do so, and therefore ac- 
cepted Mr. Kennedy's offer almost at the first 
word." 

"I do not quite understand your reasoning, 
Laura." 

" I understand it. I could have refused him 
nothing in my power to give him, but I did not 
wish to be his wife." 

"And he never asked you?" 

Lady Laura paused a moment, thinking what 
reply she should make ; and then she told a fib. 
"No; he never asked me." But Violet did 
not believe the fib. Violet was quite sure that 
Phineas had asked Lady Laura Standish to be 
his wife. ."As far as I can see,*' said Violet, 
" Madame Max Goesier is his present passion." 

"I do not believe it in the least," said Lady 
Laura, firing up. 

"It does not much matter," said Violet. 

" It would matter very much. You know, you 
— ^you ; you know whom he loves. And I do be- 
lieve that sooner or later you will be his wife." 

"Never." 

" Yes, you will. ^ Had you not loved him, you 
would never have* condescended to accuse him 
about that woman." 

"I have not accused him. Why should he 
not marry Madame Max Goesier? It would 
be just the thing for him. She is very rich. " 

" Never. You will be his wife." 

" Laura, you are the most capricious of wom- 
en. You have two dear friends, and you insist 
that I shall marry them both. VTbisfcL ^^Js^silwV 
take fitBt^" 
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"Oswild will be hers in a day or Ivio, nnil 
you can take him if jon like it. Nd doubt Iio 
will ask you. But I do not Ihinh jou will." 

"Ko; I ilo not think I shall. I sh^U knock 
nndar to Mr. Mill, and go in Toe women's rightB, 
and look forward to stand fur soma famiile bor- 
ough. Mnirimony never eeemed Ut me to be 
very chnrming, and upon my word it does not 
becoms more allnrinj; by what I find at Lough- 
It was thus that Vislet and Lady Laura dis- 
ciissi>d iliEsc mattera together, but Violet had 
) her friend the cords 



Lord Cliiltarn came en Cbrtstmas^i'e, and 
was received with open arma by his eister, and 
with (hat painful irritating alTeclion which guch 
a girl aa Violet can show to aach a man as Lord 
Chiltem, when ebe will not gire bim that other 
affection for wiiich his heart ia panting. The 
two men were civil to each other, but very 
GOlti. They called each other Kenoedy and 
Chiltem, but even that was not done without an 
effort. On the Christmas morning Mr. IG-nnc- 
dy asked his broth eo-in-law to go lo church. 
"It's a Itind of thing I never do," said Lord 
Chiltcrn. Mr. Kennedy gave a lillle start, and 
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Snghain had almost come to love Phineni Finn 
but she never told lier friend chat it was so. 
At one time she bad almost made up her mind 
to give herself and all her wealth to this adven- 
turer, fie was a better man, she thougitt, thnn 
Lord Cbiltern ; and she had come to persuade 
hoTscIf that it was almost imperative on ber to 
take the one or the other. Though she could 
talk about remaining unmarried, she knew that 
that was praoticallj impossible. Ail those 
around ber — those of the Baldock as well as 
those of the Brentford faction— would make 
such a life impossible to her. Besides, in Bucli 
a case what could she do? It wasall very well 
to talk of disregarding the world and of setting 
up a house for heraelf ; but she waa quite aware 
that that project could not be nsed further than 
for the pnrpose of acniing her amiable aunt. 
And if not that, then could she content hernlf 
to look forward to a joint life with Lady Bal- 
dock and Augusta BorBhum? She tnighi, of 
course, oblige ber aaot by taking Lord Fawn, 
or ublige her aunt equally by takiug Mr. Apple- 
dom ; bat she was strongly of opinion thai either 
Lord Chiltem or Phineas would bo preferable 
to these. Thinking over it always, she had 
come to fi^el that it must be cither Lord Chittem 
or Phineas; but she had never whispered lier 
thought to man or woman. On her journey to 
LoughlintBr, where she then knew that she was to 
meet Lord Chiltem, she endeavored to pcrauade 
herself that it should be I'bineas. But Lady 
Laura had marred it nil by that llt-told tib. 
There hod been a moment before in which Vio- 
let hod fell that Phineas had sacrificed some- 
thing of that truth of love for which she gave 
him credit to the glances of Madame Goesler's 
eyes ; but she had rebuked herself for tho iJen, 
accusing heraelf not only of litllo jealousy, but 
of foolish vanity. Was he, whom she had re- 
jecttil, not to speak to another woman ? Tlicn 
came the blow from Lady Laaro, and Violet 
knew that it was a blow. This gallant lover, 
this young Cricliton, this unassuming bat ar- 
dent lover, had aimply taken np with her aa soon 
as be had foiled wirh ber friend. Lady Laura 
had been most entliuaiostic in her expressions of 
fi'iondship. Such Flal^nic regards might be all 
very well. It was for Mr, Kennedy lo look to 
' ' But, for herself, she felt that such ex- 
pressions were hardly compatible with her ideas 
of having her lover alt to herself. And thi 



Kennedy. 
" We need nc 
" Certainly ni 



spook of it," said Lady Laura., 
t," said Mr. Kennedy. 
•a church with him on Sundaj»; 
myioir," said Violet, perhaps not reflecting that' 
the practices of early years had little to do with 
the young man's life at present. 

Christmas-day and the next day passed with- 
out any sign from Lord Chiltern, and on the 
day after that he was t« go away. But he wns 
not to leave till one or two in l!jo afternoon. 
Not a word had been said between the two 
women since he had been in tho house on the 
sahject of which both of them were thinking. 
Very much had bcea said of tbe expediency of 
his going to Sautshy, but on this matter ho bad 
declined to malK any promise. Sitting in Lady 
Laura's room, in the presence of both of them, 
ho had^'efuaed to do ao, " 1 am had to drive," 
he said, taming to Violet, "and you had better 
not try to drive me." 

"Why rimuld not you be drive 
another?" ehe answered, laughing. 



CHAPTER LIL 




LoBD Chilteeti, though ho bad passed 1 
entire days in the tiouse with Violet without re- 
newing his suit, had come to Loughlinter for 
the express purpose of doing so, and had Ms 
plans perfectly flxed in hia own mind. After 
breakfast on that last morning he was np stain 
with hia sister in her own room, and immediate- 
ly made his request to her. " Laura," he said, 
"go down like a good girl, and make Violet 
come Dp here." She stood a moment looking 
at him and smiled. "And mind, " he continued, 
"you are not to come hack yourself- J must 
have Violet alone," 

" But suppose Violet will not come ? Totrng 
ladies do not generally wait npon young men on 

"No; hut I rank her so high among young, 
women, that I think abe will have common scnsa 
enough lo teach her that, after what has passed 
between na, I have a right to oak for nn intcr- 
and that it may be more confeniontly had 



J 



alia agnin rcmemboied Madame Goesler's bright ' here than iu the wilderness of tho house be- 
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Whatever may have been the arguments ased 
by her friend, Violet did come. She ipached 
the door all alone, and opened it bravely. She 
had promised herself, as she came along the pas- 
sages, that she would not pause with her hand 
on the lock for a moment. She had first gone 
to her own room, and as she left it she had 
looked into the glass with a* hurried glance, and 
had then rested for a moment, thinking that 
something should be done, that her hair might 
be smoothed, or a ribbon set straight, or the 
chain arranged finder her brooch. A girl would 
wish to look well before her lover, even when 
she means to refuse him. But her pause was 
but for an instant, and then she went on, hav- 
ing touched nothing. She shook her head and 
pressed her hands together, and went on quick 
and opened the door, almost with a little stait. 
"Violet, this is very good of you," said Lord 
Chiltem, standing with his back to the fire, and 
not moving from the spot. 

" Laura has told me that you thought I would 
do as much as this for you, and therefore I have 
done it'* 

"Thanks, dearest. It is the old story, Vio- 
let, and I am so bad at words !" 

''I must have been bad at words too, as I 
have not been able to make you understand." 

" I think I have understood. You are always 
clear-spoken, and I, though I can not talk, am 
not muddle-pated. I have understood. But 
while you are single there must be yet hope — 
unless, indeed, you will tell me that you have 
already given yourself to another man." 

**I have not done that." 

** Then how can I not hope ? Violet, I would, 
if I could, tell you all my feelings plainly. Once, 
twice, thrice, I have said to myself that I would 
think of you no more. I have tried to persuade 
myself that I am better single than married." 

** But I am not the only woman." 

** To me you are — absolutely, as though there 
were none other on the face of God's earth. I 
live much alone ; but you are always with me. 
Should you marry any other man, it will be the 
same with me still. If you refuse me now I shall 
go away, and live wildly." 

" Oswald, what do you mean?" 

" I mean that I will go to some distant part 
of the world, where I may be killed or live a 
life of adventure. But I shall do so simply in 
despair. It will not be that I do not know how 
much better and greater should be the life at 
home of a man in my position." 

'* Then do not talk of going." 

" I can not stay. You will acknowledge, Vio- 
let, that I have never lied to you. I am think- 
ing of you day and night. The more indifferent 
you show yourself to me, the more I love you. 
Violet, try to love me." He came up to her, and 
took her by both her hands, and tears were in his 
eyes. " Say you will try to love me." 

"It is not that," said Violet, looking away, 
but still leaving her hands with him. 

" It is not what, dear ?" 

" What you call — trying." 

" It is that you do not wish to try?" 

"Oswald, you are so violent, so headstrong. 
I am afraid of you — as is every body. Why have 
you not written to your father, as we have asked 
you ?" 

** I will write to him instantly, now, before I 



I leave the room, and you shall dictate the letter 
to him. By heavens, you shall !" He had 
' dropped her hands when she called him violent ; 
' but now he took them again, and still she per- 
, mitted it. "I have postponed it only till I had 
spoken to you once again." 

" No, Lord Chiltem, I will not dictate to you." 

" But will you love me ?" She paused and 
looked down, having- even now not withdrawn 
her hands from him. But I do not think he 
knew how much he had gained. " You used to 
love me — a little," he said. 

" Indeed, indeed, I did." 

" And* now ? Is it all changed now ?" 

"No," she said, retreating from him. 

" How is it, then ? Violet, speak to me hon- 
estly. Will you be my wife ?" She did not an- 
swer him, and he stood for a moment looking at 
her. Then he rushed at her, and, seizing her 
in his arms, kissed her all over — her forehead, 
her lips, her cheeks, then both her hands, and then 

her lips again. " By , she is my own !" he 

said. Then he went back to the rug before the 
fire, and stood there with his back turned to her. 
Violet, when she found herself thus deserted, re- 
treated to a sofa, and sat herself down. She 
had no negative to produce now in answer to the 
violent assertion which he had pronounced as 
to his own success. It was true. She had doubt- 
ed, and doubted, and still doubted. But now 
she must doubt no longer. Of one thing she 
was quite sure. She could love him. As things 
had now gone, she would make him quite happy 
with assurances on that subject. As to that other 
question — that fearful question, whether or not 
she could trust him— on that matter she had bet- 
ter at present say nothing, and think as little, per- 
haps, as might be. She had taken the jump, 
and therefore why should she not be gracious to 
him ? But how was she to be gracious to a lover 
who stood th^re with his back tnrned to her ? 

After the interval of a minute or two he re- 
membered himself, and turned round. Seeing 
her seated, he approached her, and went down 
on both knees close at her feet. Then he took 
her hands again, for the third time, and looked 
up into her eyes. 

** Oswald, you on your knees !" she said. 

"I would not bend to a princess," he said, 
" to ask for half her throne ; but I will kneel here 
all day, if ypu.will let me, in thanks for the gift 
of your love. I never kneeled to beg for it." 

" This is the man who can not make speeches. " 

" I think I could talk now by the hour, with 
you for a listener." 

" Oh, but I must talk too." 

" What will you say to me?" 

"Nothing while you are kneeling. It is not 
natural that you should kneel. You are like 
Samson with his locks shorn, or Hercules with a 
distaff." 

"Is that better?" he said, as he got up and 
put his arm round her waist. 

"You are in earnest?" she asked. 

" In earnest. I hardly thought that that would 
be doubted. Do you not believe me ?" 

" I do believe you. And you will be good ?" 

" Ah ! I do not know that." 

" Try, and I will love you so dearly. Nay, I 
do love you dearly. I do. I do." 

"Say it again." 

"I will aa.^ \\. ^Ix,^ WcaRS*— >:^ i^xst ^-ax'^ ^^ 
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weaiy with it ;'* nnd she did aaj it to him, after 
her own (nahion, fiftj times. 

"This ia a great change," hcsnid, gelling up 
□ftcT a vbilc and walkiog aboDt the room. 

" But a change for the better ; is it no', Os- 
leald?" 

"So much for the better. Chat I iiurdl; know 
myself in my new joy. But, Violet, we'll have 
nodiilay— willwc? No eliilly-sh allying. What 
is the oao of waiting, now that it's settled ?" 

"Nona \a the least, Lord Chiltero. Let 
Eny — this day twelvemonth." 

" Tou aro laoghing at me, Violet" 

" Remember, sir, that the first thing you have 
to do is to write to yonr father." 

He instantly went la Ihe writing'tabla and 
took up paper and pen. '|Come along," he said. 
" You are to dictate it" But this she refaacd 
10 do, telling him that be must write hia letter 
to his father out of his own head, and out of bis 
own heart " I can not write it," he said, throw- 
ing down the pen. " My blood ia in such a tn- 
tauh that 1 can not steady my hand," 

" Yoa. must not be so tumultuous, Oswald, ot 
I shall Lara to live in a whirlwind." 

" Oh, I shall shake down. I shall became aa 
steady as an old stager. I'll go aa qaici in 
harnesa by-and-bye at thoagh I had been broken 
to it a fonr-y ear-old. 1 wonder whether Laura 
conld not write this letter." 

" I think you should write it yourself, Oswald," 

"Ifyoubidme, I will." 

"Bill yon, indeed! Asif it was for me to bid 
you. Do yon not know that in those new troub- 
lea j'ou are nndertaking yoa will have to bid mo 
in creiy thine, and that I gUall bo bonnd to do 
your bidding F Does it not seem to be dreadfal ? 
My wonder is that an; girl can ever accept any 

" But jou have accepted mo, now," 

"Yes, indeed," 

" And JOB repent?" 

' ' Ko, indeed, and I will try to do your bid- 
dings ; but yon must not be rough to me, and 
oulrageons, and fierce — wUl you, Oswald?" 

"I will not at any rale be like Kennedy is 
with poor Laura," 

"No; that is not your nature," 

" I wil! do my best, dearest, And yon may 
at any rate be sere of this, that I will lore yaii 
always. So much good of myself, if it bo good, 
I can say." 

"It 19 vory good," she answered ; "thobest 
of all good woi^s. And now I must go. And 
as you arc leaving Longhlinter, I wilt say good- 
bye. When am I to have the honor and felicity 
of beholding your lordship again F" 

" Say a jiica word to me before I am off, Vi- 
olet," 

' ' I — love — yoa — better — than al! tha world 
beside; and I mean — to be your wife — soma 
day. Are not those twenty nice words 7" 

He would not prolong hiH stoy at Longhlinter, 
though he wna asked to do so both by Violet and i 
his sister, and thoacb, as he confessed himself, | 
he bad no special busineBS elsewhere, "It is i 
no use mincing the matter. Idou'ilike Kenne- 
dy, and I don't like being in his honse," he said i 
to Violet. And then be ^lomijcd that there 
should be a party got up at Saulsby baforo the 
winter was over. Uia plan was to stop that . 
nigbl at Carlisle, and tnite to bis father from 



thence, " Your blood, perhaps, vron\ be 
iBultu^B at Carlisle," said Violet. Ho 
his head and went on with his plans. He would 
then go on to London and down to Willingft; 
and there wait for his father's answer. "Th 
is no reason why I sitould lose more of the hni 
ing than ncceBsary." "Fray don't lose 
for me," said Violet, As soon as he ,^ 
from his father, he would do his father's bidding] 
"Yon will go to Sanlsbv," said Violet; "yon 
can hunt at fiaolsby, you know," "I will go to 
Joricho if he asks me, only you will have to go 
with me." "I thonght we were lo go to — Bel- 
gilini," aud Violet. " 

"And so that ts settled at last," said Violet : 
Laura that night, 

" 1 ho]ie you do not regret it." 

" On Ihe contrary, I am as happy 



luld 



■e long." 
) girl !" 



"My fi „ 

"I am hn]]py because I love him. I have 
ways loved him. You liave known that' 

" Indeed, no." 

"But I have, after ray fashion. I am 
multnoHS, as be cntls liimsolf. Since he began 
to make eyes at me when he was niiuteen — " 

"Fancy Oswald making eyes!" 

" Oh, he did, and months too. But &om the 
hoginning, when I was a child, 1 have known 
that he was dangerous, and I have thought that 
he would pass on and forget me after a while. 
And I could have lived without him. Nny, there 
s been moments when I thonght I coulij 

Poor Fhineas, for instance." 

We will mention no names. Mr. Apple. 

dom, perhaps, qore likely. He has been my 

~ ost conSitanc loter, and then ho would he so 

fe ! Your brother, Laura, is dangerous. H& 

like the bad ice in the parks where they stick 

up the poles. He has had a pole stuck upon 
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R boy," 



"Yea; give a dog a I 



> and hang 



Remember that I do not love him a bit Ihe 
on that account — perhaps the heller. A 
e of danger does not make me unhappy, 
though tho threatened evil may be fatal. I have 
antered myself for my forlorn hope, and I mean 
to stick to it. Now I most go and write to his 
ivorship. Only tliiuk — I never wrote a love- 
thing more shall he eaid about Miss EfiSng- 
j first love-letter, which was, no doubt, 
creditable to her head and heart ; bnt there were 
other letters sent by the same jiost from 
Longhlinter which shall be submitted to tbo 
reader, as they will assist the telling of the 51017. 
i-as from Lady Laura Kennedy lo her friend 
Fhineas Finn, nnd" the other from Violet to her 
aunt, Lady Baldook. No letter was written to 
Lord Brentford, aa it was thonght dcaimhle that 
heshonid raceiva the first intimation of what had 
been done from his son. 

Respecting the letter lo Fhineas, which shall 
be first given. Lady Laura thought it right to 
say s word lo her husband, Ue had been of 
course told of tho engagement, and had replied 
that he could have wished that the arrangement 
could have been made elsewhere Ihan at his 
boQse, knowing as he did that Lady Baldock 
wonld not approve of it. To Ibis Lady Lsnrft 
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had made no reply, and Mr. Kennedy had con- 
descended to congratulate the bride-elect. When 
Lady Laura's letter to Phineas was completed 
she took care to put it into the letter-box in the 
presence of her husband. '*! have written to 
Mr. Finn," she said, "to tell him of thb mar- 
riage." 

*'Why was it necessary that he should be 
told ?" 

<'I think it was due to him, from certain cir- 
cumstances." 

"I wonder whether there was any truth fn 
what every body was saying about their fighting 
a duel ?" asked Mr. Kennedy. His wife made 
no answer, and then he continued — "You told 
me of your own knowledge that it was untrue. " 
A " Not of my own knowledge, Robert." 

"Yes — of your own knowledge." Then Mr. 
Kennedy walked away, and was certain that his 
wife had deceived him about the duel. There 
had been a duel, and she had known it ; and yet 
she had told him that the report was a ridicu- 
lous fabrication. He never forgot any thing. 
He remembered at this moment the words of 
the falsehood, and the look of her face as she 
told it. He had believed her implicitly, but he 
would never believe her again. He was one of 
those men who, in spite of their experience of 
the world, of their experience of their own lives, 
imagine that lips that have once lied can never 
tell the truth. 

Lady Laura's letter to Phineas was as fol- 
lows : — 

^^LovGHiJirrxB, December 28tli, ISft^ 

"My deab Friend, — Violet Effingham is 
here, and Oswald has just left us. It is possible 
that you may see him as he passes through Lon- 
don. But at any rate, I think it best to let you 
know immediately that she has accepted him — 
at last. If there be any pang in this to you, be 
sure that I will grieve for you. You will not 
wish me to say that I regret that which was the 
dearest wish of my heart before I knew you. 
Lately, indeed, I have been torn in two ways. 
You will understand what I mean, and I believe 
I need say nothing more — except this, that it 
shall be among my prayers that you may obtain 
dl things that may tend to make yon happy, 
honorable, and of high esteem. Your most sin- 
cere friend, . Laura Kennedy." 

Even though her husband should read the let- 
ter, there was nothing in that of which she need 
be ashamed. But he did not read the letter. 
He simply speculated as to its contents, and in- 
quired within himself whether it would not be 
for the welfare of the world in general, and for 
the welfare of himself in particular, that hus- 
bands should demand to read their wives* letters. 

And this was Violet's letter to her aunt : — 

"My dear Aunt, — The thing has come at 
last, and all your troubles will be soon over ; 
for I do believe that all your troubles have come 
from your unfortunate niece. At last I am go-, 
ing to be married, and thus take myself off your 
hands. Lord Chiltern has just been here, and 
I have accepted him. I am afraid you hardly 
think so well of Lord Chiltern as I do ; but 
then, perhaps, you have not known him so long. 
You do know, however, that there has been some 
difference between him and his father. I think 

L 



I may take upon myself to say that now, upon 
his engagement, this will be settled. I have the 
inexpressible pleasure of feeling sure that Lord 
Brentford will welcome me as his daughter-in- 
law. Tell the news to Augusta, with my best love. 
I will write to her in a day or two. I hope my 
cousin Gustavus will condescend to give me 
away. Of course there is nothing fixed about 
time ; but I should say, perhaps, in nine years. 
" Your affectionate niece, 

" Violet Effingham. 
**LouaiiLiMTEB, Friday." 

"What does she mean about nine years?" 
said Lady Baldock in her wrath. 

" She is joking," said the mild Augusta. 

" I believe she would — joke, if I were going to 
be buried," said Lady Baldock. 



CHAPTER LIIL 

SHOWING HOW PHINEAS BORE THE BLOW. ^ 

When Phineas received Lady Laura Kenne- 
dy's letter he was sitting in his gorgeous apart- 
ment in the Colonial Office. It was gorgeous 
in comparison with the very dingy room at Mr. 
Low's to which he had been accustomed in his 
early days — and somewhat gorgeous, also, as 
compared with the lodgings he had so long in- 
habited in Mr. Bunce's house. The room was 
large and square, and looked out from three 
windows on to St. James's Park. There were 
in it two very comfortable arm-chairs and a 
comfortable sofa. And the office-table at which 
he sat was of old mahog^y, shining brightly, 
and seemed to be fitted up with every possible 
appliance for official comfort. This stood near 
one of the windows, so, that he could sit and look 
down upon the park. And there was a large 
round table, covered with books and newspapers. 
And the walls of the room were bright with maps 
of all the colonies. And there was one very in- 
teresting map — but not very bright — showing 
the American colonies, as they used to be. And 
there was a little .inner closet in which he could 
brush his hair and wash his hands ; and in the 
room adjoining there sat — or ought to have sat, 
for he was often absent, vexing the mind of Phin- 
eas — the Earl's nephew, his private secretary. 
And it was all very gorgeous. Often as he look- 
ed round upon it, thinking of his old bedroom at 
Killaloe, of his little garrets at Trinity, of the 
dingy chambers in Lincoln's Inn, he would tell 
himself that it was very gorgeous. He would 
wonder that any thing so grand had fallen to his 
lot. 

The letter from Scotland was brought to him 
in the afternoon, having reached London by 
some day-mail from Glasgow. He was sitting 
at his desk, with a heap of papers before him re- 
ferring to a contemplated railway from Halifax, 
in Kova Scotia, to the foot of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. It had become his business to get up the 
subject, and then discuss with his principal. Lord 
Cantrip, the expediency of advising the Govern- 
ment to lend a company five million of money, 
in order that this railway might be made. It 
was a big subject, and the contemplation of it 
gratified him. It required that he should look 
forward to great events^ aiid^xa^<i^s&\3oL^'^6s&ssai. 
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of a Btaleaman. What waa the chance of ilicae fused hitn— liul not with disJain, Even Lady 
colonics being sirslloweii up b; tbow otiier la- Laura biul lolked of his marriaKO as not improlv 
gions — once colonies — of wbich the map that nble. Alt tlie world, almcst, had beard of the 
hung in tho rnrner told so oloquent a tRle?'dnEli nnd all [he world imd iniiled, and seemoa 
And if so, would [he Hve million ever be repaid? to diink thai in the real fij>ht Phlneas fii 
And if not swallowed up, were the colonies | would t)c the victor — that the Incky pistol 
worth so great an adventure 6( national DionE; ? hia hands. It had never occnrred to any 
Could they repay it? Would they do so? suppose — as fur as ho could see — thutliowaBpl 
Should Ibey be made to do so 7 Mr, Low, wbo suiuitig at all, or pushini; himself out of hia at 
was now a Q, C. and in Parliament, would not sphere, in asking Violet Effingham to be his wife, 
have gi'eater Bubjccis than this before him, even , ^o ; he would trust bis luck, would petseverc, 
if he sbuuld come to be Soticitar-geHcral. Lord and would succeed. Such had been his rosolu- 
Cantrip had specially asked him to get up this , tioo on that very morning— and now there had 
matter — and be was getting it up sednlously. come this letter to dasb him to the ground. 
Onoe in tiine years ilie harbor of Halifax was | There were moments in which ha declared 
blocted up by ice. He bad just jotted down 
that fact, which was material, when Lady Lau- 
ra's letter was bronght to him. Be read it, and 
palling it down by his side very gently, went 
back lo bis maps as Ihougb the thing would not 
ao troablo his mind as to disturb his work. Ha 
absolutely wrote, automatically, certain words of 
> note about the harbor, after be had received 
the iuformation, A horse mill gallop for aomcs 
scores of yards, after his back has been broken, 
before ho knows of big great ruin; and so it 
WAS with Fhinens Finn. His back was broken, 
bat, nevertheless, lie ga11o]>cd tor a yard or two. 
"Closed in 1860-61 fur thirtoon days." Then 
he began to be aware that his back was broken, 
and tbat tho mritinj; of any more notes about tho 
ice in Halifax harbor was fur the present out 
of the question. "I think it best to let yoa 
know immediately that she has acceptoil him." 
Those were the words which ho read tho oflen- 
est. Then it was all over! The game was 
played out, and all Ids victories were as nothing 
to bim. lie sat for an hour in his gorgeous 
room thinking of it, and various wore the an- 
swers which he gave during the time to various 
mesflaf^i but lie would see nobody. As for 
the colonies, he did not care if they revolted to- 
morrow. Ho would have parted with every col. 
eny belonging [o Great Britain to have gotten 
the hand of Viufut Effingham for himself. Now 
— now at this moment, he told himself with 
oaths that he hud nevor loved any one hut Violet 
Eilingbam. 

There had been so much tomnka such nmar- 
ringa dosirahlel I should wrong my hero deeply 
were I to say that the weight of his sorrow was 
occasioned by tho fact tliat he had lost an heir- 
ess. He woidd never have thought of looking 
for Violet Efflnghara had he not first learned to 
love her- But as the idea opened itself out lo 
him, every thing bad seemed to be go suitable. 
Had Miss Effingham become his wife, the mouths 
of the Lows and of the Butices would have been 
Gtopped altogether. Mr. Monk would have coma 
to his house as his familiar guest, and he would 
have been connected with half a score of peers. 
A scat in Parliament woald be simply his proper 
place, and oven Under-secretnrysliips of Slate 
might soon come to be bqlow him, He was 
playing agreat game, but hitherto he had played 
It with so much success — with Bocb wonderful 
luck — that it had seemed to him that all things 
were within his reach. Nothing more had been 
wanting to bim than Violet's band for his oivn 
comfort, and Violet's fortune lo euppoit his po- 
~'~"~ ; and these, too, had almost seemed to he 
n his grasp, ^i £oddcss had indeed re- 




himself that bo would not believe (he letter— not 
that there was any moment in which there ws 
in his mind the slightest spark of I'eal hope. 
Bat he would tell himself that he would still per- 
severe. Violotraight have been driven to except 
that violent man by violent influence — or it 
might he that she had not in tmth accepted 
him, tbat Chiltem had simply so asserted. Or, 
even if it were so, did women never change their 
minds? The [Qanlythlng would be to persevere 
to the end. Had he not before been snccessfal, 
when success seemed to be as far from him? 
But he could buoy himself op with no real hope. 
Even when these ideas were present to bis mind, 
he know — he knew well — at those very niomenls, 
that bis back was bixiken. 

Some one had come in and lighted the can- 
dles and drawn down the blinds while be was sit- 
ting there, and now, as he looked at his watch, 
be found that it was past (ito o'clock. He was | 
engaged to dine with Madame Max Gocslor tX 
eight, and in his agony he half resolrcd that he 
would send an excuse. Madame Max would be 
full of wrath, as she was very particular about 
her little dinner-parties; but what did he care 
now about the wrath of Madame Max Gioeslor? 
And yet only this morning be had been congrat- 
ulating himself, among his other sDccesses, upon 
her favor, and had laughed inwardly at his own 
falseness — bis falseness to Violet ElEngham — as 
he did BO. He bed said something to himself 
jocosely aluDt lovers' perjuries, the remcmbmnce 
of which was now very bitter lo him. He took 
up a sheet of note-paper and scrawled an excase 
to Madame Gocsler, News from the country, 
he said, made it impossible tbat ho should go out 
to-night. But he did not send the note. At 
aboat half-past five he opened the door of his 
private secratary's room, and found the young 
man fast asleep, with h cigar in bis moa^. 
"Halloo, Charles," he said, 

"All right!" Charles Standish was a first 
cousin of Lady Lanra's, and, having been in the 
office before Phineas had joined it, and being ■ 
great favorite with his cousin, had of coarse be- 
come the Under-secretary's private secretary. 
" I'm ainierc,"aud Charles &tandisb,geEdng up I 
and shaking himself. 

" I am going. Just tie up those papeni— 
aotly as they nre. I shall be hero early to-mor-l 
row, but I sha'n't want you before tivclvo. Gaod>| 
night, Charles." 

" Ta, ta," said the private secretary, v 
very fond of his master, but not very rcspectfus 
— unless upon express occasions. 

Then Phineas went out and walked across it 
park; butos howenthebecamoqiuteanjuc^ 
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his back was broken. It was not the less broken 
becaose he sang to himself little songs to prove to 
himself that it was whole and sonnd. It was 
broken, and it seemed to him now that he ner- 
er could become an Atlas again, to bear the 
weight of the world npon his shoulders. What 
did any thing signify? All that he had done 
had been part of a game which he had been play- 
ing throughoat, and now he had been beaten in 
his game. He absolntcly ignored his old passion 
for Lady Lanra as though it had never been, and 
regarded himself as a model of constancy — as a 
man who had loved, not wisely perhaps, bat mnch 
too well — and who must now therefore suffer a 
living death. He hated Parliament He hated 
the Colonial Office. He hated his friend Air. 
Monk; and he especially hated Madame Max 
Groesler. As to Lord Chiltem — he believed 
that Lord Chiltem had obtained his object by 
violence. He would see to that ! Yes ; let the 
consequences be what they might, he would see 
to that ! 

He went up by the Duke of York's column, 
and as he passed the Athenaeum he saw his chief. 
Lord Cantrip, standing under the portico talking 
to a bishop. He would hare gone on unnoticed, 
had it been possible; but Lord Cantrip came 
down to him at once. ** I have put your name 
down here,*- said his lordship. 

"What's the use?" said Phineas, who was' 
profoundly indififerent at this moment to all the 
clubs in London. 

**It can't do any harm, you know. You'll 
come up in time. And if you should get into the 
ministry, they'll let you in at once." 

** Ministry!" ejaculated Phineas. But Lord 
Cantrip took the tone of voice as simply suggest- 
ive of humility, and suspected nothing of that 
profound indifiference to all ministers and minis- 
terial honors which Phineas had intended to ex- 
press. * * By-the-bye, " said Lord Cantrip, putting 
his arm through that of the Under-secretary, 
"I wanted to speak to you about the guaran- 
tees. We shall be in the devil's own mess, you 
know — " And so the Secretary of State went on 
about the Rocky Mountain Railroad, and Phin- 
eas strove hard to bear his burden with his 
broken back. He was obliged to say something 
about the guarantees, and the railway, and the 
frozen harbor — and something especially about 
the difficulties which would be found, not in the 
measures themselves, but in the natural pugnac- 
ity of the Opposition. In the fabrication of gar- 
ments for the national wear, the great thing is 
to produce garments that shall, as far as possible, 
defy hole-picking. It may be, and sometimes is 
the case, that garments so fabricated will be 
good also for wear. Lord Cantrip, at the pres- 
ent moment, was very anxious and very ingen- 
ious in the stopping of holes ; and he thought 
that perhaps his Under-secretary was too much 
prone to the indulgence of large philanthropical 
views without sufficient thought of the hole-pick- 
ers. But on this occasion, by the time that ho 
reached Brooks's, he had been enabled to con- 
vince his Under-secretary, and though he had 
always thought well of his Under-secretary, he 
thought better of him now than ever he had 
done. Phineas during the whole time^ad been 
meditating what he could do to Lord Chiltem 
when they two should meet. Could he take 
him by the throat and smite him ? "I .happen 



to know that Broderick is working as hard at 
the matter as we are, "said Lord Cantrip, stop- 
ping opposite to the club. ** He moved for pa- 
pers, you know, at the end of last session." 
Now, Air. Broderick was a gentleman in the 
House looking for promotion in a Conservative 
Government, and of coarse would oppose any 
'measure that could be brought forwaitl by the 
Cantrip-iinn Colonial Administration. Then 
Lord Cantrip slipped into the clab, and Phineas 
went on alone. 

A spark of his old ambition with reference to 
Brookes'swas the first thing to make him forget 
his misery for a moment. He had asked Lord 
Brent(ord to put his name down, and was not 
sure whether it had been done. The threat of 
Mr. Broderick's opposition had been of no ase 
toward the strengthening of his broken back, but 
the sight of Lord Cantrip hurrying in at the cov- 
eted door did do something. " A man can't cut 
his throat or blow his brains out," he said to 
himself; *' after all, he must go on and do his 
work. For hearts will break, yet brokenly live 
on." Thereupon he went home, and after sit- 
ting for an hour over his own fire, and looking 
wistfully at a little treasure which he had — a 
treasure obtained by some slight fraud at Sauls- 
by, and which he now chucked into the fire, and 
then instantly again pulled out of it, soiled but 
nnscorched — he dressed himself for dinner, and 
went out to Madame Max Groesler's. Upon the 
whole, he was glad that he had not sent the note 
of excuse. A man must live, even though his 
heart be broken, and, living, he must dine. 

Madame Max Goesler was fond of giving little 
dinners at this period of the year, before London 
was crowded, and when her guests might proba- 
bly not be called away by subsequent social ar- 
rangements. Her number seldom exceeded six 
or eight, and she always- spoke of these entertain- 
ments as being of the humblest kind. She sent 
out no big cards. She preferred to catch her 
people as though by chance, when that was pos- 
sible. " Dear Mr. Jones, Mr. Sijiith is coming 
to tell me about some sherry on Tuesday. Will 
you come and tell me too ? I dare say you know 
as much abo^t it." And then there was a stu- 
dious absence of parade. The dishes wore not 
very numerous. The bill of fare was simply 
written out once for the mistress, and so circu- 
lated round the table. Not a word about the 
things to be eaten or the things to bo drunk was 
ever spoken at the table — or at least no such 
word was ever 8j)oken by Madame Goesler. 
But, nevertheless, they who knew any thing 
about dinners were aware that Madame Goesler 
gave very good dinners indeed. Phineas Finn 
was beginning to flatter himself that ho know 
something about dinners, and had been heard to 
assert that the soups at the cottage in Park Lane 
were not to be beaten in London. But he cared 
for no soup to-day, as he slowly made his way 
up Madame Goesler's staircase. 

There had been one difficulty in the way of 
Madame Goesler's dinner-parties which had re- 
quired some patience and great ingenuity in its 
management. She must either have ladies, or 
she must not have them. There jyas a great al- 
lurement in the latter alternative ; but she knew 
well that if she gave way to it, all prospect of 
general society would for her be closed — and for- 
ever. This had been \w 1\\^ <i»xVj 'Sv.-k^^ ^\\jst 
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widowhood ia Park Lane. She cared bat little 
fbr women's eoclety ,- liut she knew woll that [he 
eocie^ or gentlemen witliout women wonld not 
be that which she desircJ. She know also that 
aheinisiit us efri°ctuBllj crnsh herself and nil her 
aspirations by bringing to her house indilFerent 
women — women lacking something cithei ic 
character, or in poaitioo, or in talent — as by hay- 
ing none at all. Thus there had been a great 
dtfSeulty, and somctimea eba had thought that 
tbe thing conld not be done at all. "These 
Englieh are bo BtiiT, so hard, so heavy 1" And 
yet Ehe wonld Dot have cured to succeed else- 
where Ihnn among the EngliBii. By degrees, 
howerer, lbs thing woa done. Her prudence 
equaled hot wit, and eren suspicious people had 
come to acknowledge that they could not put 
thoir fingors on any thing wrong. Wlien Lady 
Glencora Falliser had once dined at the cottage 
in FarkLanc, Madame Max Goesler had told her- 
self that hencerurlh she did not care what the eus- 
pieioHs people said. Since that the Duko of 
Omnium had almost promised that he would 
come. If she conld only enterlnin the Duko of 
Omnium she would hare done every thing. 

But there was no Duke of Omnium there to- 
Dight. At this time Che Duko of Omnium was, 
of course, not in London. But Lord Fawn was 
Uiere; nnd oiir«td friend Laurenoe Fitxgilibon, 
who had — resigned hli place at the Colonial Of- 
fice; and there were Mr. and Mrs. Bonteen. 
They, with oar hero, made ap the party. No 
one doubted for a, moment to what Eoui'ce Mr. 
Bonteen owed hia dinner. Mrs. Bonteen was 
gofid-looking, could talk, was snfSciently proper, 
and all that kind of thing, and did as welt as 
any other woman at tliis time of year to keep 
Madame Max Gocsler in countenance. There 
was never any silting after dinner at the cot- 
tage ; or, I should rathst say, there was never 
any Bitting after Madame Goesler went ; so that 
Che two ladies could not weary each other by 
being alone together. Mrs. Bonteen understood 
qnite well that ^^ic was not required there to 
talk to her hostess, and was as willing as any 
woman to make herself agreeable to the gentle- 
men she might meet at Madame Goesler'a table. 
And ibusMr. and Mrs. Bonteen not nnfrflliuont- 
ly dined in Park Lane. 

"Now we have only to wait for that horrible 
man, Mr. Fil?gibbon,"Eaid Madame Max Goes- 
IcT, as she welcomed Phiueus. " He is always 

" What u blow for iqb !" said Phineos. 

" No — jon are always in good time. But 
there is a limit beyond which good time ends, 
and being abamefutly late uC once begins. But 
herehe is." And then, as Laurence Fitzgibbon 
Entered the room, Madame Gocsler rang the hell 
fbr dinner. 

Phineos found himself placed between hia 
hostess and Mr. Bonteen, and Lord Fawn was 
on the other side of Madamo Goealer. They 
were hardly sealed at the table before some one 
stated it as a fact that Lard Brentford and hia 
son were reconciled. Now Phineos knew, or 
thought that he kneir, that this coutd not as yet 
be the cose ; ogd indeed such was not the case, 
though the father had already received the son's 
letter. But Phineas did not choose to say any 
present about Lord Chiltem. 
How odd it ia," said Madame Gocslcr ; 




" how often you English fathers quarrel wiih 

"Dow often wo English sons quarrel with our 
fathers rather," said Lord Fawn, who was known 
for the respect he had always paid to the fiftll^ I 
commandmenL m 

"It all comes from entnil and primogenitar^ J 
and old-fashioned English pr^ndices of thott 
kind," said Madame GoBsler. "Lord Chiitei 
is a friend of yonrs, Mr. Finn, I think." 

"Theyareboih friends of mine,"»aidPhini 

"Ahl yes J hut yon — yon — yon and Lor4, 
Chiltern once did somelhing odd togetheriU 
There was a little mystery, was there not?" j\ 

"It is very little of a mystery now," saidfl 
Fitigibbon. 

"It was about a lady — Was it n 
Mrs. Bonteen, affecring u> wliisper lo her neigli^ 

"lam not at liberty 
snbjecl," said Filzgibhoi 
Phineos will tell ycu." 

" I don't believe this about Lord Brentford, 
said Mr. Bonteen. "I happen lo know that 
Chiltern was down at Longhlinler three days 
ngo, and tiiaC he passed through London yester- 
day on hia way lo the place where he hunts. 
The Earl ia nt Snulsby. He would have gone 
to Saulsby if it were tme." 
■ " It nil depends upon whether Miss Efiln^hflm 
will accept him," 6aid Mrs. Bonteen, looking 
over at Phineas as she spoke. 

As there were two of Violet Effingham's suit- 
ors at table, the subject was becoming disa- 
greeably personal ; and the more so, as every 
one of [he party knew or surmised Bomctbing of 
the facts of the case. The cause of the duel at 
Blankcnbcrg bad become almost as public as the 
due], and Lord Fawn's courtship had not been 
altogether hidden from the public eye. He oq 
the present occasion might probably be able to 
carry himself better than Phineas, even presum- 
ing him to be equally eager in his love— for be 
knew nothing of the fatal truth. But he was 
unable to hear Mrs. Bonteen's statement with 
indifference, and showed his concern in the mat- 
ter by his reply, "Any lady will he much to 
bo pitied," lie said, " who docs thnl. ChilUm 
is the last man in the world to whom I would 
wish to trust the happiness of a woman for whom 

" Chiltern is a very good fallow," said Lau- 
rence Fitjgibbon. 

" Just a little wild," said Mrs. Bonteen. 

" And ■aevet had a shilliiig in his pocket 
hia life," said her husband. 

" I regard him as simply a madman," si 
Lord Fawn. 

" I do so wish I know him," said Madame 
Mas Goeslor, " I am fond of madmen, andmen 
who haven't shillings, and who are a little wild. 
Conld you not bring him here, Mr. Finn ?' 
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open his month without showing hia deep ct . 
cern. " I shall be bappj to ask him, if you wish 
it," he replied, as though the qnestion hod been 
pnt to him in earnest; "but I do not see so 
much of Lord Chiltern as I used to do." 

"Youflo not believe that Violet Effingham 
will accept him ?" asked Mrs. Bonteen. 

He paused a moment before be spoke, and then 
made his nnswer in a deep solemn voice — with 
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a serionsness which he was nnable to repress. 
*' She has accepted him," he said. 

"Do you mean that you know it ?** said 
Madame Goesler. 

** Yes ; I mean that I know it." 

Had any body told him beforehand that he 
would openly make this declaration at Madame 
Goesler's table, he would have said that of all 
things it was the most impossible. He would 
have declared that nothing would have induced 
him to speak of Violet EflSngham in his existing 
frame of mind, and that he would have had his 
tongue cut oyt before he spoke of her as the 
promised bride of his rival. And now he had 
declared the whole truth of his own wretched- 
ness and discomfiture. He was well aware that 
all of them .there knew why he had fought the 
duel at Blankenberg ; all, that is, except perhaps 
Lord Fawn. And he felt as he made the state- 
ment as to Lord Chiltern that he blushed up to 
his forehead, and that his voice was strange, and 
that he was telling the tale of his own disgrace. 
But when the direct question had been asked 
him he had been unable to refrain from answer- 
ing it directly. Ho had thought of turning it 
off with some jest, or affectation of drollery, but 
had failed. At the moment he had been unable 
not to speak the truth. 

**I don't believe a word of it,'* said Lord 
Fawn, who also forgot himself. 

**I do believe it, if Mr. Finn says so," said 
Mrs. Bonteen, who rather liked the confusion 
she had caused. 

** But who could have told you, Finn ? asked 
Mr. Boqteen. 

**His sister, Lady Laura, told me so," said 
Phineas. 

** Then it must be true," said Madam Goes- 
ler. • 

**It is quite impossible," said Lord Fawn. 
" I think I may say that I know that it is im- 
possible. If it was so, it would be a most shame- 
ful arrangement. Every shilling she has inthe 
world would be swallowed up." Now, Lord 
Fawn, in making his proposals, had been mag- 
nanimous in his offers as to settlements and pe- 
cuniary provisions generally. 

For some minutes after that Phineas did not 
speak another word, and the conversation gener- 
ally was not so brisk and bright as it was expect- 
ed to be at Madame Goesler's. Madame Max 
Goesler herselt thoroughly understood our hero's 
position, and felt for him. She would have en- 
couraged no questionings about Violet Effingham 
had she thought that they would have led to such 
a result, and now she exerted herself to turn the 
minds of her guests to other subjects. At last 
she succeeded ; and after a while, too, Phineas 
himself was able to talk. He drank two or three 
glasses of wine, and dashed away into politics, 
taking the earliest opportunity in his power of 
contradicting Lord Fawn very plainly on one or 
two matters. Laurence Fitzgibbon was of course 
of opinion that the ministry could not stay in 
long. Since he had left the Government the 
ministers had made wonderful mistakes, and he 
spoke of them quite as an enemy might speak. 
" And yet, Fitz," said Mr. Bonteen, ** you used 
to be so stanch a supporter." 

**I have seen the error of my way, I can as- 
sure you," said Laurence. 

** I always observe, " said Madame Max Goes- 



ler, ** that when any of you gentlemen resign, 
which you usually do on some very trivial mat- 
ter, the resigning gentleman becomes of all foes 
the bitterest. Somebody goes on very well with 
his friends, agreeing most cordially about every 
thing, till he finds that his public virtue can not 
swallow some little detail, and then he resigns. 
Or some one, perhaps, on the other side has at- 
tacked him, and in the melee he is hurt, and so 
he resigns. But when he has resigned, and made 
his parting speech full of love and gratitude, I 
know well after that where to look for the bitterest 
hostility to his late friends. Yes, I am beginning 
to understand the way in which politics are done 
in England." 

All this was rather severe upon Laurence Fitz- 
gibbon ; but he was a man of the world, and 
bore it better than Phineas had borne his de- 
feat. 

The dinner, taken altogether, was not a suc- 
cess, and so Madame Goesler understood. Lord 
Fawn, after he had been contradicted hy Phin- 
eas, hardly opened his month. Phineas himself 
talked rather too much and rather too loudly; 
and Mrs. Bonteen, who was well enough inclined 
to flatter Lord Fawn, contradicted him. *'I 
made a mistake," said Madame Goesler after- 
ward, ** in having four members of ParUament 
who all of them were or had been in office. I 
never will have two men in office together 
again.** This she said to Mrs. Bonteen. ** My- 
dear Madame Max,** said Mrs. Bonteen, ''yonr 
resolution ought to be that you will never again 
have two claimants for the same young lady." 

In the drawing-room up stairs Madame Goesler 
managed to be alone for three minutes with 
Phineas Finn. '*And it is as yon say, my 
friend?" she asked. Her voice was plaintive 
and soft, and there was a look of real sympathy 
in her eyes. Phineas almost felt that if they two 
had been quite alone be could have told her 
every thing, and have w«pt at her feet. 

"Yes," he said, «« it is so." 

" I never doubted it when you bad declared 
it. May I venture to say that I wish it had been 
otherwise ?** 

" It is too late now, Madame Goesler. A man 
of course is a fool to show that he has any feel- 
ings in such a matter. The fact is, I heard it just 
before I came here, and hkd made up my mind 
to send you an excuse. I wish I had now." 

" Do not say that, Mr. Finn." 

" I have made such an ass of m3rself.'* 

** In my estimation you have done yourself 
honor. But if I may venture to give you coun- 
sel, do not speak of this affair again as though 
you had been personally concerned in it. In 
the world nowadays the only thing disgraceful 
is to admit a failure." ' 

" And I have failed." 

"But you. need not admit it, Mr. Finn. I 
know I ought not to say as much to you." 

"I, rather, am deeply indebted to you. I 
will go now, Madame Goesler, as I do not wish 
to leave the house with Lord Fawn." 

" But you will come and see me soon." Then 
Phineas promised that he would come soon; 
and felt, as he made the promise, that he would 
have an opportunity of talking over his love with 
his new friend, at any rate without f^sh shame 
as to his failure. 

Laurence F\ti^\\i\sciTL"?««vk\. v^^'^ \oJGoL^V\»ji»^ 
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and Mr. Bonteen, haTing sent ] 
herself, walked off tDward tiia clubs with I*rii 
Fawn. He was very anziODl to have a few words 
Willi Lord Fawn, jord Fawn had evidently 

;ed bj Pliineas, aod Mr. Bonteen did 
loTe the yoDDg Under -Be ere lary. 
" That fellow has become the most consnmmatB 
puppy I ever met," said be, as he linked himself 
on to the lord. " Monk, and one or two others 
among ihcm, hare contrired to spoil him alto- 
gether." 

"I don't believe n word of what heSBidnbonl 
Lord Chillem," said Lonl Fawn. 

"About his marriage with Miss EfHngham?" 

"It would be such an abominable shame to 
sacrifice the girl," said Lord Fawn. "Only 
think of it; ETery thing is gone. The man is 
B drunkard, and I don't believe he la any more 
reconciled to hia father than jou are. Lady 
Laura Kennedy must have had some object in 
saying flo." 

"Perhaps an invoniion of Fi 
said Mr. Bonteen. " Those Irish fellon 
JDKt the men fur that kind of thing." 

"A nan, you know, eo violent that nobody 
can bold him," said LordFawn, thinking ofChit- 

" And so absttrdly conceited," said Mr. Bon- 
teen, thinking of rh'ineas. 

" A man who has never done any thinp, with 
ail his advantages in the world — and Dever 
will." 

" Ho wont hold hia place long," said Mr. Hon- 

" Wliom do yon mean ?" 

"Phineas Finn." 

" Oh, Mr. Finn. I was lalklng of Lord Cbil- 
tem. I believe Finn to be a vor}' good eorl of 
fellow, and he ia undoubtedly clever. They say 
Cantrip likes him araaiingly. He'H do veiy 
well. But I don't believe a word of (his about 
Lord CItiitern." Then Mr. Bonteen felt him- 
aelf to be snubbed, and ooon afietwoi'd left Lord 
Fawn alone. 




him. He received a note in thi 

Lard Cowslip saying that they two wore 

the prime minister that evening in order that the 
whole question of the railtcay to ibe Itocky 
Hountnins might bo nndersiood, and Fliineaa 
was driven to bis work. Before the time of the 
meelidg came he had once more lost his own iden- 
tity in great ideas of colonial welfare, and had 
planned and peopled a mighty region on (ho Bed 
Kiver, which should bavo no sympathy with 
American democracy. When he waited upon 
Mr. Gresham in the afternoon ha said nothing 
about the mighty region. Indeed ha left it lo 
Lord Cowslip lo explain most of the proposed ac-' 

rangomentEi, speaking only a word or tv ' ' 

and there na occasion required. Buthewa; 
that ho had bo fur recovered as to be able 
himself from losing ground during the ind 

'■He's about ihc first Irishman we've had that 
baa been worth his salt, "said Mr. Gresham id bis 
colleague aftenvnrd. 

" That other Irishman mas a lerrible fellow," 
said Lord Cowslip, shokinf; his head. 

On the fourth day after bis sorrow had befnllcQ 
him, Phinons went again to the cottage in Park 
Lane. And in ovder that he might not be balk- 
ed in his search for aympathy, he Wrote a line to 
Madame Goesler to ask if sbe wonld be at home. 
"I will be at home from J!vcte six, and alone. — 
M. M. G." That was the answer from Marie 
Max Goesler, and Phineas was of course at ibe 
cottage a few minntca after five. It is not, I 
think, surprising that a man when be wants sym- 
pathy in euch a calamity as that which had now 
befallen Phineas Finn, should seek it from a 
Women eympathiiB most effectually 
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OMhe day following Madame Gocsler's dinner- 
party, Phineas, though he was early at hia office, 
was not able to do mnch work, itill feeling that 
as regarded the realities of tha world, hia back 
was broken. He might no donbt go on icaming, 
and, after a time, might be able to exert himself 
in a perhaps useful, but altogether nnintereating 
kind of way, doing bis work simply because it 
was (here to be done— as the carter or the tailor 
does Ills ; and from the same cause, knowing 
that a maa must have bread to live. But as for 
ambition, and the idea of doing good, and the 
love of work for work's sake — as for the elastic 
springs of delicioua and bcnelicent labor — all 
that was over for bim. He would have worked 
from day till night, and froiD night lill day, and 
from month lill month throughout the year, to 
have secured for Violet Effingham the assurance 
that her huaband's position was worthy of her 
own. Eat now ho had no motive for such work 
oa (his. As long as he took the public pay, he 
wonld earn il, and that was all. 

CUl iJienext day things were a little belter wilU 



lap, a little odd that a man when ho wants 
eolation because bis heart baa been broken, 
always likes to receive it from a pretty wotDBii. 
She wonld be disposed to tinnk that at such a mo- 
ment be would be profoundly indifferent lo such 
a matter, that no delight could come lo hioi from 
femalehoauty, and that all be would want would 
bo the softness of n simply sympathetic soul. 
But he gcnernlly wants a soft hand as well, and 
an eye that can ho bright behind the mutual 
tfar, and lips that shall he yon% and fresh 
they express their concern for his sorrow, 
these things were added to Phineas when 
went to Madame Goesler in iiis grief. 

" I am so glad to see you," said Madame Mi 

" Yon arc very good-natiu^d (o 

"No— but it ia BO good of yoi 
But I was sure you would como after what look 
place Iheotbernigbt. 1 saw that you wore pain- 
ed, and I was so sorry for it." 
I made sacli a fool of myself." 
Not at all. And I thought that too wbt^ 
right to tell them when the question had been 
asked. If (he thing was no[ to be kept a. eecroC, 
il was belter to speak it out. You will get over 
it quicker in that way than in any other, 1 have 
never seen the young lord myself." 

"Oh, there is nothing amiss about bim. Aa 
to what Lord Fawn said, the liolf of it is simply 
exaggeratiott, and the other half is misundcr- 

" In this country it is so much lo be a lord," 
said Madame Goesler. 

Phineas (hough( a moment of that matter be- 
fore he replied, All the Stnndisb family had 
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been very good to him, and Violet Effingham 
had been very good. It was not the fault of any 
of them that he was now wretched and back bro- 
ken. He had meditated much on this, and had 
tesolved that he vcould not even think evil of 
them. " I do not in my heart believe that that 
had any thing to do with it,'* he said. 

** But it has, my friend, always. I do not 
know your Violet Effingham." 

** She is not mine." 

" Well, I do not know this Violet that is not 
yours. I have met her, and did not especially 
admire her. But then the tastes of men and 
women about beauty are never the same. But 
I know she is one that always lives with lords 
and countesses. A girl who has always lived 
with countesses feels it to be so hard to settle 
down as a plain mistress." 

'* She has had plenty of choice among all sorts 
of men. It was not the title. She would not 
have accepted Chiltern unless she had — But 
what is the use of talking of it ?" 

" They had known each other long?" 

" Oh yes — as children. And the earl desired 
it of all things." 

** Ah ! then he arranged it." 

"Not exactly. Nobody could arrange any 
thing for Chiltern — nor, as far as that goes, for 
Miss Effingham. They arranged it themselves, 
I fancy." 
. "You had asked her?'* 

**yes; twice. And she had refused him more 
than twice. I have nothing for which to blame 
her ; but yet I had thought — I had thought — " 

**Sheisajiltthen?" 

"No; I will not let you say that of her. 
She is no jilt. But I think she has been strange- 
ly ignorant of her own mind. What is the use 
of talking of it, Madame Goesler ?" 

" No ; only sometimes it is better to speak a 
word than to keep one's sorrow to one's self." 

" So it is ; and there is not one in the world 
to whom I can speak such a word except your- 
self. Is not that odd ? I have sisters, but they 
have never heard of Miss Effingham, and would 
be quite indifferent." 

"Perhaps they have some other favorites." 

*'Ah! well. That does not matter. And 
my best friend here in London is Lord Chiltem's 
own sister." 

" She knew of vour attachment?" 

"Oh yes." 

"And she told you of Miss Effingham^s en- 
gagement. Was she glad of it ?" 

" She has always desired the marriage. And 
yet I think she would have been satisfied had it 
been otherwise. But of course her heart must 
be with her brother. I need not have troubled 
myself to go to Blankingbury after all." 

"It was for the best, perhaps. Every body 
says you behaved so well." 

** I could not but go, as the things were there." 

"What if you had— shot him?" 

"There would have been an end of every 
thing. She would never have seen you after that. 
Indeed I should have shot myself next, feeling 
that there was nothing else left for me to do." 

"Ah! you English are so peculiar. But I 
suppose it is best not to shoot a man. And, 
Mr. Fihn, there are other ladies in the world 
prettier tiian Miss Violet EffinghaiA. No, of 
course you will not admit that now ; jost at this 



moment, and for a month or two, she is peerless, 
and you will feel yourself to be of all men* the 
most unfortunate. But you have the ball at 
your feet. I know no oi|e so young who has 
got the ball at his feet so well. I call it noth- 
ing to have the ball at your feet if yon are born 
with it there. It is so easy to be a lord if your 
father is one before you — and so easy to marry 
a pretty girl if you can make her a countess. 
But to make yourself a lord, or to be as good as 
a lord, when nothing has been bom to yon — 
that I call vei7 much. And there are women, 
and pretty women, too, Mr. Fipn, who have 
spirit enough to understand this, and to think 
that the man, after all, is more important than 
the lord." Then she sang the old well-worn 
verse of the Scotch song with wonderful spirit, 
and with a clearness of voice ai^d knowledge of 
music for which be had hitherto never given 
her credit. 

^^ The king can mak* a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a* tliat ; 
But an honest man*8 a boon hia might, 
Gui^ faith he mauna fa* that.** 

" I did not know that yon sung, Madame 
Groesler." 

" Only now and then when something special- 
ly requires it. And I am very fond of Scotch 
songs. I. will sing to you now if you like it." 
Then she sang the whole song. "A man's a 
man for a' that," she said as she finished, "even 
though he can not get the special bit of painted 
Eve's flesh for which his heart has had a crav- 
ing.'* Then she sang again : — 

*^ There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
Who would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.** 

"But yonng Lochinvar got his bride,'* said 
Phineas. 

"Take the spirit of the lines, Mr. Finn, which 
is true, and not the tale as it is told, which is 
probably false. I often think that Jock of Hazle- 
dean and young Lochinvar, too, probably lived 
to repent their bargains. We will hope that 
Lord Chiltern may not do so." 

"I am sure he never will." 

"That is all right. And as for you, do yoa 
for a While think of your politics, and your 
speeches, and your colonies, rather than of yonr 
love. You are at home there, and no Lord 
Chiltern can rob you of your success. And if 
yon are down in the mouth, come to me, and I 
will sing you a Scotch song. And, look you, 
the next time I ask you to dinner that Mrs. 
Bonteen shall not be here. Good-bye." She 
gave him her hand, which was very soft, and left 
it for a moment in his, and he was consoled. 

Madame Goesler, when she was alone, threw 
herself on to her chair and began to think of 
things. In these days she would often ask her- 
self what in truth was the object of her ambition, 
and the aim of her life. Now at this moment 
she had in her hand a note from the Duke of 
Omnium. The duke had allowed himself to say 
something about a photograph, which had justi* 
fied her in writing to him, or which she had 
taken for such justification. And the duke had 
replied. " He would not,'* he said, " lose the 
opportunity of waiting npon her in person, which 
the presentation of the little gift might afford 
him." It would be a great success to have the 
Duke of Omoiaca oX bet Viksyas^r-AsoX \a n^^s» 
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nitotibject — or had she nnj ? In what way could 
she inako herself bappjf She could not eaj 
that sliB was happy jet. The honiB with her 
were too long, and the days too many. 

The Dnke of Omniuin should come — if he 
would. And she was quite resolrcd as to this, 
that if the duke did come she irould not be 
afraid of him. Heavena and earth ! What 
would be the feelings of such a woman as her 
were the world to greet her some fino morning 
as Duchess of Omnium I Then she made up 
her mind very resolutely on one sabjecC. Should 
the duke give her any opportunity, she would 



CHAPTER LV. 



LoKD CatLTERS did exactly as he sai 
would do. Ho wrote to his father aa ho pi 
through Carlisle, and at once went on U 
hunting at WtUingford. But his letter was 
stiff and nnRSinlj, and it may be doubted wheth- 
er Miss Effingham was not wrong in refusing 
the offer which he bad made to her aa to the 
diccatian of it. He began his letter, "My 
Lord," and did not much improre the style as 
he went on with it. The reader may as well 
ace the whole letter : — 



iJImi)- noli 



Ltllile,) 



" Mt Lord, — I am now on my way fram 
LongUlJQter to London, and write this letter lo 
you iu complianee with a promise made hj me 
to my sister and to Miss EfBnghani. I have 
asked Violet to be my wife, and she has accept- 
ed me, and they think that you will be pleased 
to hear that this has been done. I shall be, of 
course, obliged, if you will inslmet Mr. Edwards 
to let me know what you wonld propose to do 
in regard Id settlements. Laura thinks that 

£11 will wi^h to see both Violet and myself at 
ulaby. For myself, I can on]yeByihat,Eboulil 
you desire me to come, I will do so on receiving 
your assurance that I shall be treated neither 
with failed calves nor wilh reproaclLcs. I sra 
not sware that I have desorred either. I am, 
ray lord, yours affect., Cqiltebn. 

"P.S. My address will be 'The Ball, "Wil- 
lingford.' " 

That last word, in which he half declared 
himself to be joined in affeetionnto relations to 
his father, caused him a world of trouble. But 
he could find do terra for expressing, without 
a circumlocution which was disagreeable to him, 
exactly that position of feeling toward his fa- 
ther which really belonged to him. He would 
hoTe written "yours with affection," or " jonrs 
wilh deadly enmity," or "yours with respect," 
or " yours with most profonnd indifference," ex- ' 
actly in accordance with the state of his father's 
mind, if he had only known what was that state. 
He was afraid of going beyond his father in any 
offer of reconciliation, and was linnly fixed in 
his resolution that be wonld never be either re- 
pentant or submissive in regard to the past. If 
his father had wishes for the fotnre, he would 
coBipiy with them if he could do so without 



give way a single poini 
gone. If his father shouta cD 
reference to them, his father 



but he would n 
I things done and 
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prepare for 



Tbe earl was of course disgusted by Ihe perti- 
nacious Dbstinncy of his son's letter, and for an 
hour or two swore to himself that he would not 
answer it. But it is natural that the father 
shonld yearn for the son, while the son's feeling 
for the father is of a very much weaker nature. 
Hero, at any rate, was that engagement made 
which he had ever desired. And his son hod 
made a step, though it was so very unsatisfacto- 
ry a step, toward reconciliation. When Ihe old 
man read the tetter & second time, be skipped 
that reference to fatted calves which had been 
so peculiarly distasteful to him, and before the 
evening had passed he had answered his son aa 
follows -.■■ — 

"Siulalir. DacHtiliBr SB, ISC — 

" Mt deae CHltlenN,— I have received your 
letter, and am truly delighted to hear that dear 
Violet liBS accepted yon as her husband. Her 
fortune will be lery material lo you, but sbe her- 
self is better than &ny fortano. You bave Ions 
known my opinion of her. I shall be proud to 
welcome her as a daughter to my house. 

" I shall of coui'sa write to her immediately, 
and will endeavor to settle some early day for 
her coming here. When I have done so, I wi41 
write to jDU again, and can only say that I will 
endeavor to make Sanlsby comfortable to you. 
"Your afiectionate father, 

" Bbentford. 

"RichRrJs, the groom. Is still here. Yon had 
perhaps belter write lo him direct about your 

By the middle of Febrnary arrangements had 
all been made, and Violet met her lover at his 
father's house. She in the mean time had been 
with her aunt, and had undergone a good deal 
of mild, unceasing persecution. " My dear 
Violet,"sfiid her aunt to heron her arrivalatBad- 
dinghitm, speaking with b solemnity that ought to 
have been terrible to the young lady, " I do not 
know what to say lo you." 

" Say ' how d'you do, annt ?' " said Violet, 

" I mean about (his engagement," said Lad? 

Baldock, wilh an increaseof awe-inspiring severi- 

" Say nothing about it at all, if yon don't like 
it," said Violet. 

"Howcun I say nothing about it? How can 
I be silent, or how am I to congrmnlate you ?** 

"The lenst said, perhaps, the soonest mend- 
ed," and Violet smiled as she spoke. 

" That is very well ; and if I had no duty to 
perfbrm, 1 would be silent. But, Violet, yoa 
have been left in my charge. If I see you ship- 
wrecked in life, I shall ever tell myself that (he 
fault has been partly mine." 

"Nay, aunt, that will bo quite nnnecessary. I 
will always admit that you did every thing in 
jonr power to — to — to — make me run straight, 
as the sporting men say." 

"Sporting men I Oh, Violet." 

" And you know, aunt, I still hope that I shall 
be found to hare kept on (be right side of [ho 
posts. You will find that poor Lord Chiltem is 
not so black as he is painted." 
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'*6at why take any body that is black at 
aU?" 

** I like a little shade in the picture, aunt.** 

**Look at Lord Fawn." 

** I have looked at him.*' 

**A young nobleman beginning a career of 
useful official life, that will end in — ; there is no 
knowing what it may end in." 

** I dare say not ; but it never could have be- 
gun or ended in my being Lady Fawn." 

"And Mr. Appledom I" 

" Poor Mr. Appledom. I do Kke Mr. Apple- 
dom. But, you see, aunt, I like Lord Chiltern 
so much better. A young woman will go by 
her feelings." 
^ " And yet you refused him a dozen times." 
' " I never counted the times, aunt ; but not 
quite so many as that." 

The same thing was repeated over and over 
again during the month that Miss Effingham re- 
mained at Baddingham, but Lady Baldock had 
no power of interfering, and Violet bore her per- 
secution bravely. Her future husband was gen- 
erally spoken of as •* that violent young man,'* 
and hints were thrown out as to the personal in- 
juries to which his wife might be possibly sub- 
jected. But the threatened bride only laughed, 
and spoke of these coming dangers as part of the 
general lot of married women. " I dare say, if 
the truth were known, my uncle Baldock did not 
always keep his temper," she once said. Now 
the truth was, as Violet well knqjy, that ** my 
uncle Baldock " had been dumb as a sheep be- 
fore the shearers in the hands of his wife, and 
had never been known to do any thing improper 
by those who had been most intimate .with him 
even in his earlier days. ** Your uncle Bnldock, 
miss," said the outraged aunt, ** was a nobleman 
as different in his manner of life from Lord 
Chiltern as chalk from cheese." **But then 
comes the question, which is the cheese?" said 
Violet. Lady Baldock would, not argue the 
question any further, but stalked out of the room. 

Lady Laura Kennedy met them at Sanlsby, 
having had something of a battle with her hus- 
band before she left her home to do so. When 
she told him of her desire to assist at this recon- 
ciliation between her father and brother, he re- 
plied by pointing out that her first duty was at 
Loughlinter, and, before the interview was end- 
ed, had come to express an opinion that that 
duty was very much neglected. She in the 
mean time had declared that she would go to 
Saulsby, or that she would explain to her father 
that she was forbidden by her husband to* do so. 
**And I also forbid any such communication," 
said Mr. Kennedy. In answer to which, Lady 
Laura told him that there were some marital com- 
mands which she should not consider it to be her 
duty to ^bey. When matters had come to this 
pass, it may be conceived that both Mr. Kennedy 
and his wife were very unhappy. She had al- 
most resolved that she would take steps tq enable 
her to live apart from her husband, and he had 
begun to consider what course he would pursue 
if such steps were taken. The wife was subject 
to her husband by the laws both of God and man, 
and Mr. Kennedy was one who thought much of 
snoh laws. In the mean time Lady Laura car- 
ried her point and went to Saulsby, leaving her 
husband to go up to London and begin the ses- 
sion by himself. 



Lady Laura and Violet were both at Saulsby 
before Lord Chiltern arrived, and many were the 
consultations which were held between them as 
to the best mode in which things might bo ar- 
ranged. Violet was of opinion that there had 
better be no arrangement, that Chiltern should 
be allowed to come in and take his father's hand 
and sit down to dinner, and that so things should 
fall into their places. Lady Laura was rather 
in favor of some scene. But the interview had 
taken place before either of them were able to 
say a word. Lord Chiltern, on^ his arrival, had 
gone immediately to his father, taking the earl 
very much by surprise, and had come off best in 
the encounter. 

" My lord," said he, walking up to his father 
with his hand out, "I am very glad to come 
back to Saulsby." He had written to his sister 
to «ay that he would be at Saulsby on that day, 
but had named no hour. He now appeared be- 
tween ten and eleven in the morning, and his 
father ha^ as yet made no preparation for him — 
had arranged no appropriate words. He had 
walked in at the front door, and had asked for 
the earl. The earl was in his own morning- 
room — a gloomy room, full of dark books and 
darker furniture, and thither Lord Chiltern had 
at once gone. The two women still were sitting 
together over the fire in the breakfast-room, and 
knew nothing of his arrival. 

** Oswald !" said his father, " I hardly expect- 
ed you so early." 

** I have come early. I came across country, 
and slept at Birmingham. I suppose Violet is 
here." 

"Yes, she is here, and Laura. They will be 
very glad to see you. So am I." And the fa- 
ther took the son's hand for the second time. 

"Thank you, sir," said Lord Chiltern, looking 
his father full in the face. 

"I have been very much pleased by this en- 
gagement," continued the earl. 

"What do you think I must be, then?" said 
the son, laughing. "I have been at it, you 
know, off and on, ever so many years ; and have 
sometimes thought I was quite a fool not to get 
it out of my head. But I couldn't get it out of 
my head. And now she talks as though it were 
she who had been in love with me all the time !" 

" Perhaps she was," said the father. 

" 1 don't believe it in the least. She may be 
a little so now." 

" I hope yon mean that she always shall be 
so." 

"I sha'n't be the worst husband in the world, 
I hope, and I am quite sure I sha'n't be the best. 
I will go and see her now. I suppose I shall 
find her somewhere in the house. I thought it 
best to see you first" 

"Stop half a moment, Oswald," said the earl. 
And then Lord Brentford did make something 
of a shambling speech, in which he expressed a 
hope that they two might for the future live to- 
gether on friendly terms, forgetting the past. 
He ought to have been prepared for the occasion, 
and the speech was poor and shambling. But 
1 think that it was more useful than it might 
have been had it been uttered roundly and with 
that paternal and almost majestic effect which 
he would have achieved had he been thoroughly 
prepared. But the roundness and the ma.^e.'sfc^ 
would have g,otiQ 8^a.\xi<sX ^^ ^«:\\!k.^\^\!^& ^ks^> 
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nnil lliere would have been diin);<:r of some out- 
bi-enk. Ab it waa, Lord Chiltem siailed, nad 
mntlored somo word about tilings being " aJl 
rieht," and then made his way out of t!ie room. 
" That's a srcat deal better than 1 had hoped," 
he said to himselF, " and it has nil come from my 
going in uithont being aoDonnced." But (hero 
was still a fear upon hini that hia falher even yel 
might prepare B speech and speak it, to the gteat 
peril of their multiul comfort. 

Ub meeting with Violet nas of course pleas- 
ant enough. Now that she had saccombGd, and 
had told herself and had told him that she loved 
him, she diil'Dot sci'uple la be as generous as a 
maiden should he wliu has uiiknowlcdged her- 
self id b« conquered, and has reodered herself to 
the conqueror. She would walk with him and 
ride with him, and take a lively iniaccat in tha 
peiformaDces of all iiis horses, and listen to hunt- 
iug-stories as long as he chQBO to tell them. In 
all this she was so good and so loving that Lady 
Iiaura was more than once tempted (b throw io 
her teeth her old, often-repeated assertions that 
she WBB not proDo 10 be in iove, that it was not 
' feel any ardent afitiction for B man. 



" And what does she say ?" 

"What can she say ? Shchasnolbinglo 
Nor have yoD. Nor, iflamdiiven to leave hL, 
can I moke the world understand why I do ii 
To be simply miWrable, as I am, is notbing^M 
the-- "" ■ ^ 

him. 



H'ld." 
"1 could never understand why you n 



of pleasure," Violet said, in answer to one inch 

ik. " No ; but it is so odd to see you, of oil 

en, become BO loTc-lom." "lam not love- 
lorN," said Violet, "but I like the freedom of 
telling him every thing and of hearing every 
thing from him, and of having bim for my own 
best friend. He might go away for twelve 
months, and I should not ho unhappy, believing, 
a I du, that he would be nue to me." All of 
rhich *et Lady Lanra thinking whether her 
friend had not been wiser than she had been. 
sever known any thing of that sort of 
friendship with her husband which already seera- 
- ^ '.0 be quile established between these two. 

a her misery one day Lady Lauva told the 
whole story of tier own unhappiness to her broth- 
er, saying nothing of Pliincas Finn, thinking 
Itatbing of him as she told her story, but speak- 
ing more strongly perhaps than she should have 
done of the terrilile dreariness of her life at 
Loughlinter, and of her inability to induce her 
liusbitnd to alter it for her sake. 

"Do you mean thai be — ill-treats )'OU,"aaid 
the brother, mth a scowl on his face which seem- 
ed to indicate that be would like 'no task better 
than that of rei-cniine eucb ill- treatment. 

" He does not beat me, if you mean that." 

"Is he cruet to yon? Does La nsa harsh lan- 
guage?" 

" He never said n word in his life either to me 
or, OS I belicre, lo any other human being that 
he would think himself bound to regret." 

"What is it then r 

"He simply chooses to have his onn way, and 
Ida way can not be my way, He is bard, and 
dry, and just, and dispassionate, and ho wishes 
me to be the aamc. That is all." 

" I tell you fairly, Lauro, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I never conld speak to him. He is anti- 
pathetic to me. But then I am not his wife." 

" I am, and I sapposc I muaC bear it." 
-e you spoken to my father ?"' 



Violet?" 



be cruel to me, Oswald." 

"Cruell 1 will slick by yon in anyway tl 
you wish. If yon think well of it, I will go a| 
to Loughlinler to-morrow and tell him that yi 

will never return 10 him. And if you 

safe from him here at Saulsby, you shall go 
abroad with us. I am sure Violet wouM not 
object. I will not be cruel to you," 

But in Imih neither of Lady Lanra's counsal- 
ora were able lo give her advice that could serve 
her. She felt that she could not leave her hus- 
band without other cause than now existed, al- 
though she felt also that to go back to him was 
10 go back to niier wretchedness. And when 
she saw Violet and her brother together, there 
came lo Iicr dreams of what might have been 
her own happiness liod she kept herielf free from 
those terrible bonds io which she was now held a 
prisoner. She could not get out of her heart 
the remembrance of that young man who would 
have been her lover if she would linre let him — 
of whose love for herself she bad been aware be- 
fore she bod handed herself over as a bale of goodi 
to her unloved, unloving hnsband. She had j 
married Mr. Kennedy hecansa she was afraid J 
that otherwise she might find herself forced toV 
own that she loved that other man who was then I 
a nobody — almost a nobody. It was not Mr. % 
Kennedy's money that had bought her. This 
woman in regard lo money had shown herself (o 
be OS generous as the sun. Bui, in marrying Mr 
Kennedy, she had maintained herself in her high 
position, among tlie first of her own people — 
among ibo first socially and among the Grst po- 
litically. But bad she married I'hiaeas, had she 
become Lad/ Lanra Finn, there would have 
been a greot descent. She could not have en- 
tertained the leading men of her pnriy. She 
would not have been on a level with the wives 
nud daughters of Cabinet Ministers. Shemight, 
indeed, have remained unmarried I But HhB 
know that had she dene so, had she so resolved, 
lliai which she called her fancy would have been 
too strong for her. She would not bare remiUD- 
ed unmarried. At that Ume it was her fate lo 
be either Lady Laura Kennedy or Lady Laura 
Finn. And she had chosen to be Lady Lanra 
Kennedy. To neither Violet Efiingbam nor to 
her brother could she tell one half of the sorrow 
which afilictcd her. 

"1 shall go back to Loughlinler," she said to 
her brother. 

"Do not, unless you wish ii," he ailSwcrad. 

"1 do not wish ii. But I shall do it. Mr. 
Kennedy is in London now, and has been there 
since I^rliament met, but he will be in Scotland 
again in March, and I will go and n 
iheie. I told bim that I would do so when I "] 
left." 

But yon will go up to London J" 

1 suppose so. I must do as he irlls me, of I 

■se. What I mean is, I will tiy it fo 
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" I can not say what I will do. I would die 
if I knew how. Never be a tyrant, Oswald, or, 
at any rate, not a cold tyrant. And remember 
this, there is no tyrant to a woman like telling 
her of her duty. Talk of beating a woman! 
Beating might often be a mercy." 

Lord Ohiltorn remained ten days at Saulsby, 
and at last did not get away without a few un- 
pleasant words with his father — or without a 
few words that were almost unpleasant with his 
mistress. On his first arrival he ha^ told his sis- 
ter that he should go on a certain day, and some 
intimation to this effect had probably been con- 
veyed to the earl. But when bis son told him 
one evening that the post-chaise had been oider- 
ed for seven o'clock the next morning, be felt 
that his son was ungracious and abrupt. There 
were many things still to be said, and indeed 
there had been no speech of any account made 
at all as yet. 

'* That is very sudden,'* said the earl. 

" I thought Laura had told you.'* 

** She has not told me a word lately. She 
may have said something before you came here. 
What is there to hurry you ?" 

'' I thought ten days would be as long as you 
would care to have me here ; and as I said that 
I would be back by the fii-st, I would rather not 
change my plans." 

"You are going to hunt?" 

"Yes ; I shall hunt till the end of March." 

**You mi^ht have hunted here, Oswald." 
But the son made no sign of changing his plans ; 
and the father, seeing that he would not change 
them, became solemn and severe. There were 
a few words which he must say to his son, some- 
thing of a speech that he must make, so he led 
the way into the room with the dark books and 
the dark furniture, and pointed to a great deep 
arm-chair for his son's accommodation. But as 
he did not sit down himself, neither did Lord 
Chiltern. Lord Chiltern undersrood very well 
how great is the advantage of a standing orator 
over a sitting recipient of his oratory, and that 
advantage he would not give to his father. " I 
had hoped to have an opportunity of saying a 
few words to you about the future," said the 
earl. 

" I think we shall be married in July," said 
Lord Chiltern. 

*' So I have heard ; but after that. Now I do 
not want to interfere, Oswald, and of course the 
less so, because Yiolet*s money will to a great 
degree restore the inroads which have been made 
upon the property." 

"It will more than restore them altogether." 

"Not if her estate be settled on a second son, 
Oswald, and I hear from Lord Baldock that that 
is the wish of her relations." 

" She will have her own way, as she ought. 
"What that way is I do not know. I have not 
even asked her about it. She asked me, and I 
told her to speak to you." 

"Of course, I should wish it to go with the 
family property. Of course, that would be 
best." 

" She shall have her own way, as far as I am 
concerned." 

" But it is not about that, Oswald, that I would 
speak. "What are your pjans of life when you 
are married ?" 

" Plans of life ?" 



"Yes; plans of life. I suppose you have 
some plans. I suppose you mean to apply your- 
self to some useful occupation ?" 

"I don't know really, sir, that I am of much 
use for any purpose." Lord Chiltern laughed 
as he said this, but did not laugh pleasantly. 

" You would not be a drone in the hive al- 
ways?" 

"As far as I can see, sir, we who call our- 
selves lords generally are drones." 

"I deny it," said the earl, becoming quite 
energetic as he defended his order. "I deny 
it utterly. I know no class of men who do work 
more useful or more honest. Am I a drone? 
Have I been so from my youth upward ? I have 
always worked, either in the one House or in 
the other, and those of my fellows with whom 
I have been most intimate have worked also. 
The same career is open to you." 

* * You mean politics ?" 

" Of course I mean politics." 

" I don't care for politics. I see no difference 
in parties." 

"But you should care for politics, and you 
should see a difference in parties. It is your 
duty to do so. My wish is that you should go 
into Parliament." 

" I can't do that, sir." 

"And why not?" 

"In the first place, sir, you have not got a 
seat to offer me. You have managed matters 
among you in such a way that poor little 
Loughton has been swallowed up. If I were to 
canvass the electors of Smotherum, I don't think 
that many would look very sweet on me.'* 

" There is the county, Oswald." 

"And whom am I to turn out? I should 
spend four or five thousand pounds, aud have 
nothing but vexation in return for it. I had 
rather not begin that game, and indeed I am too 
old for Parliament. I did not take it up early 
enough to believe in it." 

All this made the earl very angry, and from 
these they went on to worse things. When 
questioned again as to the future. Lord Chiltern 
scowled, and at last declared that it was his idea 
to live abroad in the summer for his wife's rec- 
reation, and somewhere down in the shires dur- 
ing the winter for his own. He would admit of 
no purpose higher than recreation, and when bis 
father again talked to him of a nobleman's duty, 
he said that he knew of no other special duty 
than that of not exceeding his income. Then 
his father made a longer speec'a than before, 
and at the end of it Lord Chiltern simply wish- 
ed him good-night. "It's getting late, and I've 
promised to sec Violet before I go to bed. Grood- 
bye." Then he was off, and Lord Brentford 
was left there, standing with his back to the 
fire. 

After that Lord Chiltern had a discussion with 
Violet which lasted nearly half the night, and 
during the discussion she told him more than 
once that he was wrong. " Such as I am you 
must take me, or leave me," he said, in anger. 
"Nay, there is no choice now," she answered. 
"I have taken you, and I will stick by you, 
whether you are right or wrong. But when I 
think you wrong, I shall say so." He swore to 
her as he pressed her to his heart that she was 
the finest, grandest, sweetest woman that ever 
the world had prodac^d, ^"^x. ^xi^ ^^^^s. ^"aa* 
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CHAPTER LVI. 



ban, indeod, whi 
loniftl Office, bi 
merit where tni 
Bguinst him at a 
weltuma. 



1 he had superseded at tlie Co- 
Lnwrenre Fitzgibbon, to give 
it naa ilue, felC no animogity 
" You're welcome, me boy ; 
- far as joorBstf goes. But lu 




PmsBAS Finn, when the session becQii, was 
Btill hard at work upon liis Canada bill, and in 
his work foand Eomo relief for his broken buck. 
He went into the matter with alibis energy, and, 
bofbre iho debate eamo on, knew much more 
aboat the seren thousnnd inhnbilanta of some 
hnndrods of thonsands of square miles at the 
back of Canada than ha did of the peopia of 
London or of County Clare. And he found 
some oonsolalion also in the good-nniure of Ma- 
dame Goesler, whose drttwinB-room was always 
Dpeo (D him. He could talk freely ,naw to Ma- 
dame Goesler aljont Violet, and had even ven- 
tnred to tell her that once, in old diiyg, ho had 
thought of laving Lndy Laura Stnndish. He 
spoke of those days as being veir old, and then, 
he perhajiB said some word to her about dear 
Lttle Msry Flood Jonea. I think thcra was not 

mueh in his career of which he did not say some- 

thing to Mndamo Goesler, and that he received i ihey 
from her a good deal of exeeilenl advice and en- "'—.^^ 
couragemcnt in the direction of his poliiical am- 
bition. " A man shonld work," aha said, "and 
yoa do work. A wom^n can only look on, and 
Admire and long. What is there that I can do 7 
I can learn to care for these Canadians jnet he- 
ciHise you care for them. If it w<ta the beavers 
that yon told ma of, I should' have to care for 
ilic beavers." Then Fhineaa of course told her 
that such sympathy from her was all in all to 
him. But the reader most not on this account 
suppose that he was untrile in his love to Violet 
EflSuEhiini. Hia back was aliogutiio.' bi'oken by 
his fall, and he was quite aware that such Was 
the fact. Not aa yet, at least, hM coma lo him 
any remotest idea that a cure woa possible. 

Early in March lia heard that Lady Laura 
was np in town, and of course lifl waa bound to 
go to bar. The information was given to him 
by Mr. Kennedy himself, who told him that ha 
had been to Scotland to fetch her- In these days 
there was an acknowledged friendship between 
tlicse two, hut there was no intimacy. Indeed, 
Mr. Kennedy was a man who was hardly intimate 
with any other man. With Pbineas ha nnw 
and then exchanged a few words in the lobby of 
the House, and, when they chanced to meet each 
other, they met as friends. Mr. Kennedy had 
no EtTong wish to see again iQ his house the man 
respecting whom he had ventured to caution hia 
wife, bnt ha was thoughtful; and thinking over 
it all, he found it belter to nsk him there. No 
ona mast know that there waa any reason why 
i'bineas should not coma to his house, especial- 
ly OS nil the world knew that Phineos had pro- 
tected him from the garroters. "Lady Laura 
is in town now," he said; "you must go and 
see her before long." Pliinoas of course prom- 
ised that he would go- 
In these days Phiueas was beginning to bo 
rare ihot he had enemies, thoagh he could not 
iderstand why any body should be his enemy 
'tat Violet EfBngham had decided against 
ITiBTB was poor dear Lawrence Fltigib- 



far the party, bedad, its rotten to the core, and 
won't stand another session. Mind, it's I who 
tell yon so. And the poor idle Irishman, in so 
speaking, spoke the tnith ns well as be knew it. 
But tha Ratters and the Bonteens were Finn's 
bitter foes, and did not scruple to let him know 
that such was the case. Barringlon Erie had 
scruples on the subject, and in a certain mildly 
apologetic waystill spoke wcUof tbeyoungman, 
whom hohad himself first introduced to political 
life only fonr years since; but there was no 
eorneBtness or cordiality in Harrington Erie's 
manner, and Phiueas know that hia first stanch 
friend coald.no longer be regarded as a pillar of 
support. But there was a set of men, quite ai 
influential— so Phincas thonght^ns the busy 
politicians of the club, who were very friendly 
to him. Those were men generally of high posi- 
tion, of steady character, hard wortcra, who 
thought quite as much of what a man did in fail 
office ns of wliat he naid in the Hoasc. Lords 
Cantrip, Thrift, and Fawn were of this cln 
re all very courteous lo Phineai 
en began to say of him that he cared 
tie now for any one of the party who had nc 
handle to bis name, and that he preferred to li 
with lords and lordllnga. This was hard upon* 
him, as the great political ambition of his life 
was to call Mr. Monk his friend ; and he woald 
sooner have acted with Mr. Monk than with any 
other man in the Cabinet. Bnt, tbongh Mr. 
Monk had not deserted him, there had come to 
bo little of late in common between the two. 
His life was becoming that of a parliamentary 
official rathertban that ofa politician; wliercas, 
tiioQgh Mr. Monk was in office, his public life 
was purely political. Ho had great ideas of his 
own which he intended to hold, whether by hold- 
ing them he might remain in office or be forced 
out of office. And he was indifferent as to the 
direction which thingsin this respect might take 
with him. But Pbineas, who hod achieved his 
declared object in getting into place, felt thntho 
was almost constrained to adopt the views of 
others, let them be what Ihey might. Men spoke 
to him aa though his parliamentary career were 
wholly at the disposal of the Government — aa 
thongh ho were like a prexy in Mr. Gresbam't 
pocket — with this difference, that when directed 
to get up and speak on a subject he was hound 
to do so. This annoyed him, nod he complain- 
ed to Mr. Monk ; but Mr. Monk only shrugged 
his shoulders and told him that he must make 
his choice. He soon discovered Mr. Monk's 
moaning. "If you choose to make Parliament 
n profession — as you have chosen — you can have 
no right even to think of independence. If the 
county finds yon out when you are in Parlia- 
ment and then invitee yon lo office, of course the 
thing is different. But the latter is a slow ca- 
reer, and probably would not have suited yon." 
That was the meaning of what Mr. Monk said 
to him. After all, these official and pnrli 

ary honors were greater when " 

tance, than he found them lo 

poEscsi^d them. Mr. Low worked ten hours' 

day, and could rarely call a day hia 
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after all, with all this work, Mr. Low was less of 
a slave, was more independent than was he, Fhin- 
eas Finn. Under-secretary of State, the friend 
of Cabinet Ministers, and Member of Parliament 
since his twentj-fifth year ! He began to dis- 
like the House, and to think it a bore to sit on 
the Treasury bench ; he who, a few years since, 
had regarded Parliament as the British heaven 
on- earth, and who, since he had been in Parlia- 
ment, had looked at that bench with longing, 
envious eyes. Lawrence Fitzgibbon, who seem- 
ed to have as much to eat and drink as ever, and 
a bed also to lie on, could come and go in the 
House as he pleased since his — resignation ! 

And there was a new trouble coming. The 
Reform Bill for England had passed ; but now 
there was to be another Reform Bill for Ireland. 
Let them pass what bill they might, this would 
not render necessary a new Irish election till the 
entire House should be dissolved. But he fear- 
ed that he would be called upon to vote for the 
abolition of his own borough, and for other points 
almost equally distasteful to him. He knew that 
he would not be consulted, but would be called 
upon to vote, and perhaps to speak ; and was cer- 
tain that if he did so there would be war between 
him and his constituents. Lord Tulla had al- 
ready communicated to him his ideas that for 
certain excellent reasons Loughshane ought to 
be spared. But this evil was, he hoped, a dis- 
tant one. It was generally thought that, as the 
English Reform BUI had been passed last year, 
and as the Irish bill, if carried, could not be im- 
mediately operative, the doing of the thing might 
probably be postponed to the next session. 

When he first saw Lady Laura he was struck 
by the great change in her look and manner. 
She seemed to him tp be old and worn, and he 
j udged her to be wretched — as she was. She had 
written to him to say that she would be at her 
father's house on such and such a morning, and 
he had gone to her there. '*It is of no use 
your coming to Grosvenor Place,** she said. ** I 
see nobody there, and the house is like a prison.** 
Later in the interview she told him not to come 
and dine there, even though Mr. Kennedy should 
ask him. 

"And why not?'* he demanded. 

" Because every thing would be stiff, and cold, 
and uncomfortable. I Suppose you do not wish 
to make your way into a lady*8 house if she asks 
you not.** There was a sort of smile on her face 
as'she said this, but he could perceive that it was 
a very bitter smile. **You can easily excuse 
yourself.** 

" Yes, I can excuse myself.** 

" Then do so. If you are particularly anxious 
\o dine with Mr. Kennedy, you can easily do so 
at your club.** In the tone of her voice, and the 
words she used, she hardly attempted to conceal 
her dislike of her husband. 

'^And now tell me about Miss Effingham,** 
he said. 

" There is nothing for me to tell.** 

" Yes there is — much to tell. You need not 
spare me. I do not pfctend to deny to you that 
I have been hit hard — so hard, that I have been 
nearly knocked down : but it will not hurt me 
now to hear of it all. Did she always love 
him?** 

** I can not say. I think she did after her own 
fjuhion.*' 
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*'I sometimes think women would be less 
cruel,'* he said, "if they knew how great is the 
anguish they can cause.*' 

" Has she been cruel to you ?" 
"I have nothing to complain of. But if she 
loved Chiltem, why did she not tell him so at 
once ? And why — ** 

" This is complaining, Mr. Finn." 
"I will not complain. I would not even think 
of it, if I could help it. Are they to be married 
soon ?'* 

" In July — so they now say.' 
" And where will they live ?' 
"Ah! no one can tell. I do not think that 
they agree as yet as to that. But if she has a 
strong wish, Oswald will yield to it. Ho was 
always generous.*' 

" I would not ever have had a wi^, except to 
have her with me.** 

There was a pause for a moment, and then 
Lady Laura answered him with a touch of scorn 
in her voice, and with some scorn, too, in her 
eye. " That is all very well, Mr. Finn, but the 
season will not be over before there is some one 
else." 

"There you wrong me.** 
• "They tell me that yon are already at Ma- 
dame Goesler's feet." 
" Madame Goesler !** 

"What matters who it is as long as she is 
young and pretty, and has the interest attached 
to her of something more than ordinary position? 
When men tell me of the cruelty of women, I 
think that no woman can be really cruel because 
no man is capable of suffering. A woman, if she 
is thrown aside, does suffer." 

"Do you mean to tell me, then, that I am in- 
different to Miss Effingham?" When he thus 
spoke, I wonder whether he had forgotten that he 
had ever declared to this very woman to whom 
he was speaking, a passion for herself? 
"Pshaw!" 

" It suits you, Lady Laura, to be harsh to me, 
but you are not speaking your thoughts.'* 

Then she lost all control of herself, and pour- 
ed out to him the real truth that was in her. 
" And whose thoughts did you speak when you 
and I were on the braes of Loughlinter ? Am I 
wrong in saying that change is easy to you, or 
have I grown to bo so old that you can talk 
to me as though those far-away follies ought to , 
be forgotten? Was it so long ago? Talk of 
love ! I tell you, sir, that your heart is one in 
which love can have no durable hold. Violet 
Effingham ! There may be a dozen Violets after 
her, and yon will be none the worse." Then shb 
walked away from him to the window, and he 
stood still, dumb, on the spot that he had occu- 
pied. * * You had better go now," she said, * * and 
forget what has passed between us. I know that 
you are a gentleman, and you will forget it." 
The strong idea of his mind when he heard all 
this was the injustice of her attack — of the attack 
as coming from her, who had all but openly ac- 
knowledged that she had married a man whom 
she had not loved because it suited her to escape 
from a man whom she did love. She was re- 
proaching him now for his fickleness in having 
ventured to set his heart upon another woman, 
when she hei'self had been so much worse than 
fickle, so profoundly false ! And yet he could 
not defend himself by accuava^VikKt , \^\Na.\.^^N^>^ 
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ahe hare hniJ of him? What would she hnve 
proposed to him hnd ha qusstiaaeil ber »a to his 
future when Ihoy wcro together on Ihc hraes ot 
Lu ugh I inter. Would ehe not have lind him to 
Hnd some otia else whom he could lore ? Would 
ahe tlien havo suggusted to him the proplietv of 
narsing his love for hcraelf — for her who wns 
abont to become another man's wifo— for her 
ufler ehe shouli! havs become another man'H 
wife ? And yet liecnueD he had not done so, and 
bccnuso she hnd made herself wretched by mar- 
ijing a man whom aha did not love, she re- 
proached him. I 

Hecoaia nottellheroFall tbt9,Eobe Fell hack | 
for his detunse on words which had passed be- ' 
twoen Ihem ainco iho day when they had met 
on the braca. "Lady Laurn," he said, "it is 
only a month or two since jou spoke Eo me ns 
Ihongh you wislied that Violet Eifingham might 
be ray wife.'' 

" 1 never wished it. I never aaid that I wish- 
ed it. There are tnoracnts in whii:li we try to 
gJTe a child any brick on the chimney-top for 
which it may whimper." Then there was an- 
other silence which she was the first to break. 
" You hfld bettor go," she aaid. " I know Ihnt 
I have committed mjiolf, and of conrso I would 
rather he alone." 

" And what would you wish lliat 1 should 




them, or waa aware of thi 
which his way led him. There liad hi^n 
thing in the later words which Lady I-aura 
spoken that had mnde hinv feel almost v 
sciously that the injustice of her reproachi 
not so great as ho had at first felt it to be, ann 
that she had some cause for her scorn. If her 
case WHS such as she had ao plainly described it. 
"lis plight as caropared with hers? ' 
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" Do?" she said. " What you do can be nolh- 



"Must we be atrnngei's, you and I, because 
there was a time in which wo were almost more 
than friends?" 

"I liave apoken nothing about myself, sir, only 
us I have been drawn to do so by yonr pretenao 
of being love-sick. Yon can do nothing for me 
— nothing — nothing. What is it possible that you 
should do for me? Tuu are not my father, or 
my brother." It is not to bo supposed that she 
wanted him to fall at her feet*. It ia to be sup- 
posed that had ho done so hcc reproaches would 
hBTe been hot and heavy on him ; bat yet it al- 
inost aeemed to him as though he had no other 
altemalive. No I He was not her father or her 
brother; nor conld he be her hnshand. And nt 
this very moment, as she knew, hia heart was 
tors with lorefor another woman. And yet he 
liardly know how not to throw himself at her 
feet, andswear that he would return now and fov- 
evor to his old passion, hopeless, sinful, degraded 
ais it would be. 

" I wish it were possible for me lo do 
thing," lie SBid, drawing near to her. 

"Thereisnothingtoba done," she said, thap- 
ing her hands together. "For mc nothing. I 
have before me no escape, no hope, no prospect 
of I'elief, no place of conaolation. You have ev- 
ery thing before you. You complain of i 
Yon have at leostshown, that such wounds with 
you are capable of cnre. You can not but feel 
that when I hear yonr woilings, I must be im- 
patient. You had better leave me now, if you 

"And are we lo be no longer friends;" ho 

"As fnr as friendship can go without 
a, I shall always be your friend." 

Then he went, and oa be walked dowfi to his 
office, so intent was he on that which had jnst 
passed that ho hardly saw the people as he met 



though Violet 

blank before hia eyes. He had not told himi 

dreariest momenta, that there 
before tiim " no escape, no hope, no prospect ot 
relief, no place of consolation." And then he 
began to think whether this must in truth be the 
case with Lady Laura. What if Mr. Kennedy 
were to die? What in snch case as that would 
he do? In ten or perhaps in five years' time 
might it not ho possible for him to go throngh 
the ceremony of falling npon his knees, with 
stiffened joints indeed, but still with sonietbing 
left of the ardor of his old love, of his oldest love 
of all? 

As he was thinking of this, he was brought 
ip short in his walk as he was entering the 
Green Park beneath the Dnkc's flgorc by Law- 
rence Fitzgibhon. " How dare you not be in 
your oiHce at snch an hour as this, Finn, 
—or, at least, not in the House — or serving yout 
masters after some fashion," said the late Under- 

"Soiara. I've been ^ , 

lehone, to find what Iho people there think nbot 
the Canadas." 

"And what dn they think about the Canada! 
in Marylebono ?" 

"Not one man !n a thousand cares whether 
the Canadians prosper or fail to prosper. They 
care that Canada should not go to the States 
because, though they don't love the Canadians, 
they do bate the Americuns, That's about the 
feeling in Marylebone, and it's astonishing how 
like the Maryleboners are to the rest of the 

" Dear me, what a fellow yon 
der-secretary t You've heard the news ahouE 
lie Violet." 

"What news?" 

" She bos quarrelled with Cliiltern, ; 

" Who says so ?" 

" Never mind who says so, but they tell 
it's true. Take an old friend's advice, and ■ 
while the iron's hot." 

Phinoos did not believe what he had hei 
but though be did not believe it, still the 
set his heart boating. He wonid have belli 
it less perhaps had he known that Lawrence 
' :ed the news fiom Sirs. Bontcen. 
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was necessary — and care, too, about things ap- 
parently trifling — than was demanded by the af- 
fairs of people in general. And this was not 
the case so much on account of any special dis- 
advantage under which she labored, as because 
she was ambitious of doing the very uttermost 
with those advantages which she possessed. Her 
own birth had not* been high, and that of her 
husband, we may perhaps say, had been very 
low. He had been old when she had married 
him, and she had had little power of making any 
progress till he had left her a widow. Then she 
found herself possessed of money, certainly ; of 
wit, as she believed ; and of a something in her 
personal appearance which, as she plainly told 
herself, she might perhaps palm off upon the 
world as beauty. She was a' woman who did 
not flatter herself, who did not strongly believe 
in herself, who could even bring herself to won- 
der that men and women in high position should 
condescend to notice such a one as her. With 
all her ambition, there was a- something of gen- 
uine humility about her; and with all the hard- 
ness she had learned there was a touch of wom- 
anly softness which would sometimes obtrude it- 
self upon her heart. When she found a woman 
really kind to her, she would be very kind in re- 
turn. And though she prized wealth, and knew 
that her money was her only rock of strength, 
she could be lavish with it as though it were 
dirt. 

But she was highly ambitious, and she played 
her game with great skill and great caution. 
Her doors were not opened to all callers ; were 
shut even to some who find but few doors closed 
against them; were shut occasionally to those 
whom she most especially wished to see with- 
in them. She knew how to allure by denying, 
and to make the gift rich by delaying it. We 
are told by the Latin proverb that he who gives 
quickly gives half twice ; but I say that she who 
gives quickly seldom gives more than half. 
When in the early spring the Duke of Omnium 
first knocked at Madame Max Goesler's door, he 
was informed that she was not at home. The 
duke felt very cross as he handed his card out 
from his dark green brougham, on the panel of 
which there was no blazon to tell of the owner's 
rank. He was very cross. She had told him 
that she was always at home between four and 
six on a Thursday. He had condescended to 
remember the information, and had acted upon 
it, and now she was not at home ! She was not 
at home, though he had come on a Thursday at 
the very hour she had named to him. Any 
duke would have been cross, but the Duke of 
Omnium was particularly cross. No; he cer- 
tainly would give himself no further trouble by 
going to the cottage in Park Lane. And yet 
Madame Max Goesler had been in her own 
drawing-room while the duke was handing out 
his card from the brougham below. 

Oil the next morning there came to him a 
note from the cottage — such a pretty note ! — so 
penitent, so full of remorse, and, which was bet- 
ter still, so laden with disappointment, that he 
forgave her. 

"My dear Duke, — ^I hardly know how to 
apologize to you, after having told you that I am 
always at home on Thursday, and I was at home 
yesterday when you called. But I was vjuwell, 



and I had told the servant to deny me, not think- 
ing how much I might be losing. Indeed, ia- 
deed, I would not have given way to a silly 
headache had I thought that your grace would 
have been here. I suppose that now I must not 
even hope for the photograph. 

"Yours penitently, Marie M. G." 

Th^ note-paper was very pretty note-paper, 

hardly scented, and yet conveying a sense of 

' something sweet, and the monogram was small 

and new, and fantastic without being grotesque, 

' and the writing was of that sort which the duke, 

: having much experience, had learned to like, and 

I there was something in the signature which 

pleased him. So he wrote a reply. 

" Deab Madame Max Goesler, — I will call 
again next Thursday, or, if prevented, will let 
you know. 

"Youi-s faithfully, 0." 

When the green brougham drew up at the 
door of the cottage on the next Thursday Madame 
Goesler was at home, and had no headache. 

She was not at all penitent now. She had 
probably studied the subject, and had resolved 
that penitence was more alluring in a letter than 
when acted in person. She received her guest 
with perfect ease, and apologized for the injury 
done to him in the preceding week with much 
self-complacency. " I was so sorry when I got 
your card," she said; "and yet I am so glad 
now that you were refused." 

"If you were ill," said the duke, "it was bet- 
ter." 

**I was horribly ill, to tell the truth, as pale 
as a death's head, and without a word to say for 
myself. I was fit to see no one." 

"Then of course you were right." 

"But it flashed upon me immediately that I 
had named a day, and that you had been kind 
enough to remember it. But I did not think 
you came to London till the March winds were 
pver." 

"The March winds blow everywhere in this 
wretched island, Madame Goesler, and there is 
no escaping them. Youth may prevail against 
them ; but on me they are so potent that I think 
they will succeed in driving me out of my coun- 
try. I doubt whether an old man should ever 
live in England if he can help it." 

The duke certainly was an old man, if a man 
turned of seventy be old ; and he was a man too 
who did not bear his years with hearty strength. 
He moved slowly, and turned his limbs, when 
he did turn them, as though the joints were stiff 
in their sockets. But there was nevertheless 
about him a dignity of demeanor, a majesty of 
j'person, and an upright carriage which did not 
leave an idea of old age as the first impress on 
the minds of those who encountered the Duke 
of OmniuDQL. He was tall, and moved without 
a stoojt; and though he moved slowly, he had 
learned to seem so to do because it was the proper 
kind of movement for one so higli up in the 
world as himself. And perhaps his tailor did 
something for him. He had not been long under 
Madame Max Goesler's ey6s before she perceived 
that his tailor had done a good deal for him. 
When he alluded to his own age and to her 
youth, she said some pleasant little word as to 
the difference between oo.k-U^^'e. vsxv\ ^Ni5:tvN»^<- 
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buiihesj and hy tiist time sbe was Eeateii com- 
forlabl; on her sofa, aod ibo duke was t>n a, chair 
before her — joit oi miglil haco been any man 
yiho was not a duke. 

After a litlje time the photograph was broaght 
foclh from bis grace's pocket. That hrioging 
□III and giving of pliotograplis, with the demand 
for counter- photographs, ia the most absurd 
practice of the day. *' I iloa't ihink I lool; very 
nice, do I ?" " Oh yea, very nice ; but a little 
too old; and certainly you havoa'C got those 
spots all over your rorehead." Theae are the 
remarks which on suoh occasions are tho most 
common. It nay be said that to give a photo- 
graph or to take a photograph withoat tlie ut- 
terance of some words which would be felt by a 
by-stauder to be absurd is almost an impossi- 
bility. At this moment there was no by-atander, 
and therefore th« duke and iho lady had no 
need for caution. Words were spoken that were 
very absord. Madame Gocskr protested that 
the duke's pbakigraph was more to her tban the 
phoiogrnpha of all ilie world beeido, and the 
duke declared that be would carry the lady's 
picEure next to his heart — I am afraid he said 
forever and ever. Then be took her liand and 
priHEed it, and was cooscious that for a man over 
seventy years ofaga bo did that kind of thing 
very well. 

"You will come and dlno with me, duke?" 
she said, when he began to talk of going. 

"That isjust tbe reason you shooltl dine with 
me. Yoa shall meet nobody you do not wish 

" I wonid BO much rather see jrou in this way 
— I would indeed. I do dine out occasionally, 
but it is at big formal parlies, which I con not 
escape without giving offense." 

"And you can not escape my Hille not formal 
party — withoat giving offense." Bbe looked 
into bis face as che spofce, and h&knew that she 
mcRiit it. And be looked into hers and thought 
that her eyes were brighter tlian any he was in 
the habit of seeing in (haEe latter days. "Name' 
your own day, duke. Will a Sandity suit you ?'' 

"Ifl most come— ■■ 

"You muBt come." As she spoke her eyes 
sparkled more and more, and her color went and 
came, and she shook her curls till they emitted 
through the air the same soft feeling o^aper- 
fame that her note had produced. Then her 
foot peeped out from beneath (he bUck and yel- 
low drapery of hcir dreaa, and the duke asw that 
it was perfect. And she pat out her Rngcr and 
touched his arm aa she apoke. Iler hand was 
very fair, and her fingers were bright with rich 
gems. To men such as the duke, a band, to be 
quite fair, should bo bright with rich gems.' 
"You must come." she said — not imploring him 
now, hut commanding him. 

"Then I will come," be onawercd, and a cer- 
tain Sunday was iiKcd. * 

The arranging of the cneals waa a little difG- 
culty, till Madame Goesler hrirged the duke to 
bring with him Lady Glencora Palliaer, his neph- 
ew's wife. Tbia at lost he agreed to do. As 
the wife of hia nephew and heir,- Lady Glencora 
was iflihedukte all that a woman could he. She 
was every thing that waa proper as to her own 
conduct, and not eonscious aa lo hia. She did 
""' ' 1 him, and yet she "'' " 




though in her husband's house ahe waa a & 
politician, in his house she was simply an al- 
troetive woman. " Ah ! sho is very clevar,".thB 
duke once aaid, "she adapts herself. If she 
weretogofromone place lotiieolber, aha wonld 
be at home in both." And the movement ofhia 
grace's hand as he apoke seemed lo indicate the 
widest possible sphere for iraveliug ami the widest 
possible scope for adaptation. The dinner was 
arranged, and went off very pleasantly. Ma- 
dame Guesler'a eyes were not quite so bright ai 
ihey were during that morning visit, nor did 
ahe touch her gaesi's arm in a manner so allur- 
ing. She waa very quiet; allowing her gueats to 
do most of the talking. But the dinner and the 
flowers and tbe wine were cxccltenl, and the 
whole thing was ao quiet that the duke liked it. 
" And now yOu must come and dine with m 
the duke said aa he took his leave, 
maud to that effect will be one which I certaii 
shall uotdisobey," whispered Madame Goesler-I 

"I am afraid he is going to gel fond of thi 
woman." These worda were spoken early c 
the following momhig by Lady Glencora tt ' 
husband, Mr. PaJliser. 

" Ue is always getting fond ofeome wot 
and he will to the end," said Mr. Palliser. 

"But this Madame Mas Goesler is vety' 

"So they tell me. I have generally thought 
that my uncle likes talking to u fool the best." 

"Every man likes a devei woman the beat," 
said Lady Glencora, " if the clever woman only 
knows bow to use her clevernesa." 

" I'm sura I hope he'll be amnsed," said Mr. 
Palliser, innocently. "A little tunueemcu 
all that be cares foe now." 

" Suppose you were told some day that how 
going — lo be married ?" Said Lady Glencora. 

" My uncle manied '." 

"Why not he as well as another f" 

"And to Madame Goesler?" 

"If he be ever married, it will b 

" There is not a man in all England who tiling.— 
more of his own position than my nncle," saM" 
Mr. Palliaer somewhat proudly, almost w'* ~ 
touch of anger. 

"TliKl is all very well. Plan tagenet, and true 
enough in a kind of way. But a uhild will sac- 
rifice all that it has for the top brick of the chim- 
ney, and old men sometimes become children. 
Yon would not like lo be told some momicg that 
there was alitlle Lord Silverbridge ia the world." 
New the eldest son of the Duke of Omnium, 
when the Dake oFOmnium had a sun, was pall- 
ed the Earl of Silverbridge; and Mr. Palliser, 
when this question was naked him, became very 
palo. Mr. Palliser knew well bow thoroogbly 
the cunning of the serpent wnajoined to the puri- 
ty of the dove in the peT«in of his wife, and ha 
was snrc that there was cause for fear when she 
hinted at danger. 

. "Perhaps you had better keep your eye apon 
him," he said lo his wife. 

"And upon her," said Lady Glencora. 

When Madame Goesler dined at the dnkslq 
house in St James's Square there w - ^ 

party, and Lady Glencora knew that there was 
no need for apprehension then. Indeed Madame 
Goesler was no more tban any other guest, and 
the difke hardly spoke to ber. Tlierc fi ' ~ 
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dachess there, the Dachess of St. Bargay, and 
old Lady Hartletop, who was a dowager mar- 
chioness, an old lady who pestered the duke very 
sorely, and Madame Max Goesler received her 
reward, and knew that she was receiving it, in 
being asked to meet these people. Woold not 
all these names, including her own, be blazoned 
to the world in the columns of the next day's 
^^Moming PostT* There was no absolute dan- 
ger here, as Lady Glencora knew, and Lady 
Glencora, who was tolerant and begrudged noth- 
ing to Madame Max except the one thing, was 
quite willing to meet the lady at such a grand 
affair as this. But the duke, even should he be- 
come ever so childish a child in his old age, still 
would have that plain green bougham at his 
command, and could go anywhere in that at any 
hour in the day. And then Madame Goesler 
was so manifestly a clever woman. A Duchess 
of Omnium might be said to fill — in the estima- 
tion, at any rate, of English people — the highest 
position in the world short of royalty. And the 
reader will remember that Lady Glencora in- 
tended to be a Duchess of Omnium herself — un- 
less some veiy unexpected event should intrude 
itself. She intended also that her little boy, 
her fair-haired, curly-pated, bold-faced little boy, 
should be Earl of Silverbridge when the sand of 
the old man should have run itself out. Heavens, 
what a blow, should some little wizen-cheeked 
half-monkey baby, with 'black, brown, and yel- 
low skin be brought forward and shown to her 
some day as the heir ! What a blow to herself ; 
and what a blow to all England I ** We can't 
prevent it if ho chooses to do it,*' said her hus>, 
band, who had his budget to bring forward that 
very night, and who in truth cared more for his 
budget than he did for his heirship at that mo- 
ment. *'But we must prevent it,'' said Lady 
Glencora. ** If I stick to him by the tail of his 
coat, I'll prevent it.'* At the time when she 
thus spoke, the dark green brougham had been 
twice again brought up at the door in Park 
Lane." 

And the brougham was standing there a third 
time. It was May now, the latter end of May, 
and the park opposite was beautiful with green 
things, and the air was soft and balmy, as it will 
be sometimes even in May, and the flowers in 
the balcony were full of perfume, and the charm 
of London — what London can be to the rich — 
was at its height. The duke was sitting in Ma- 
dame Goesler's drawing-room, at some distance 
from her, for she had retreated. The duke had 
a habit of taking her hand, which she never 
would permit for above a few seconds. At such 
times she would show no anger, but would re- 
treat. 

** Marie,*' said the duke, "you will go abroad 
when the summer is over.'* As an old man he 
had taken the privilege of calling her Marie, and 
she had not forbidden it. 

" Yes, probably — to Vienna. I have property 
in Vienna, you know, which must be looked aft- 
er.*' 

" Do not mind Vienna this year ? Come to 
Italy.'* 

** What ; in summer, duke ?" 

" The lakes are charming in August. I have 
a villa on Como which is empty now, and I think 
I shall go there. If yon do not know the Italian 
lakes, I shall be so happy to show them to you.*' 

M 



" I know them well, my lord. When I was 
young I was on the Maggiore almost alone. 
Some day I will tell you a history of what I was 
in those days.'* 

" You shall tell it me there.*' 

'*No, my lordj I fear not. I have no villa 
there.*' 

" Will you not accept the loan of mine ? It 
shall be all your own while you use it." 

" My own — to deny the right of entrance to 
its owner ?'* 

" If it so pleases you, ** 

" It would not please me. It would so far 
from please me that I will never put myself in a 
position that might make it possible for me to 
require to do so. No, duke ; it behooves me to 
live in houses of my own. Women of whom 
more is known can adOford to be your guests.** 

"Marie, I would have no other guest than 
you.'* 

" It can not be so, duke.*' 

"And why not?" 

" Why not ? Am I to be put to the blush by 
being made to^answer such a question as that ? 
Because the world would say that the Duke of 
Omnium had a new mistress, and that Madame 
Goesler was the woman. Do you think that I 
would be any man's mistress — even yours ? Or 
do you believe that for the sake of the softness 
of a summer evening on an Italian lake, I would 
give cause to the tongues of the women here to 
say that I was such a thing ? You would have 
me lose all that I have gained by steady years 
of sober work for the take of a week or two of 
dalliance such as that ! No, duke ; not for your 
dukedom I" 

How his grace might have got through his 
difficulty had they been left alone, can not bo 
told. For at this moment the door was opened, 
and Lady Glencora Falliser was announced. 



CHAPTER LVm. 

BARA AYIS IN TEBBIS. 

" Come and see the country and judge for 
yourself," said Phineas. 

"I should like nothing better," said Mr. 
Monk. 

" It has often seemed to me that men in Par- 
liament know less about Ireland than they do 
of the interior of Africa," said Phineas. 

" It is seldom that we know any thing accu- 
rately on any subject that we have not made 
matter of careful study,** said Mr. Monk, "and 
very often do not do so even then. "We are very 
apt to think that we men and women understand 
one another ; but most probably you know noth- 
ing even of the modes of thought of the man 
who lives next door to you." 

"I suppose not.*' 

" There are general laws current in the world 
as to morality. ' Thou shalt not steal,' for in- 
stance. That has necessarily been current as a 
law through all nations. But the first man you 
meet in the street will have ideas about theft so 
different from yt)ur8, that, if you knew them as 
you know your own, you would say that his law 
and yours were not even founded on the same 
principle. It is compatible with this man's 
honesty to cheat you. m at Ta»x\«t q\ >ass«fc'^^^^ 
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with that m&n's in a, traffic of rftUnay shares, 
with ihnt other man's na to a woman's fortnne, 
with a fourth's any Ibing may be aoOB for a sent 
in Farliament, while tlie Gfth man, who Elands 
high among us, and who imploros liia God every 
Sunday to write that law on his heart, spends 
hear or his daily toil in a sysiem of frnud, 
s regarded as a pattern of the nation^ 

Mr, Monk and Phincai were dininc; together 
at Hr. Monk's house, and the elder polilieian of 
the two in this little speech he hud made, had 
reearred to cert^n matters which had already 
been discussed hetwoon Ihcm. Mr. Monk was 
becoming somewhat sick of bis seat in the Cab- 
inet, thoagh he had not as yet whispered a word 
of his sickness to any living ears; and ho had 
pine for the lost freedom of a seat be- 
low the gangway. He had been discussing 
political honesty with Fhineas, and honce had 
come the sermon of which I have ventured to 
reproduce tlio concluding denunciations, 

Fhinens was fond of such discussions, and 
fond of holding them with Mr. Monk — in this 
matter fluttering like a moth round a candle. 
He wnnld not perceivcthat as ho had made up 
his mind to be a servant of the public in Par- 
liament, he must abandon all idea of independ- 
ent action ; that nnless he did so he could be 
neither anccesafnl as regarded himself, or use- 
fal to the public whom lie served. Could a 
man be honest in Parliament, and yet abandon 
all idea of independence? When he pnt anoh 
(juesiioDs to Mr. Monk he did not get a direct 



2VGr of a, nature to make him nn- 
casy. It was always to this effect ; " You have 
taken up the Irsde now, and seem to he Gt for 
success in it. You had better give up thinking 
about its Epeoial honesty," And yet Mr. Monk 
would on an occasion preach to him such a ser- 
mon as that which he hadjast uttered! 

"But putting aside the fourth commundment 
and all the theories, you will come to Ireland?" 
said Phineas. 

"I shall be delighled." 

"I don't live in a castle, you know." 

"I thought everf body did live in a castle in 
Ireland," an id Mr. Monk, "They seemed to 
do when I was there twenty years ago. But 
for myself, I prefer a cottage." 

This trip to Ireland had been proposed in 
consequence of certain idoaa reiipecting tenant- 
right which Mr. Monk was beginning to adopt, 
and as lo which the minds of politicinna were 
becoming moved. It had been all very well to 
pnt down Fenianism, and Gibandmen, and Re- 
peal — and every thing that had been pat down in 
Ireland in iho way of rebellion for the last seven- 
ty-five years. England and Ireland had been 
apparently joined together by laws of nature so 
fixed, that even politicians liberal as was Mr. 
Monk— liberal as was Mr. Turnball — could not 
trust themselves (o think that disunion coald be 
for the good of the Irish, They had taught 
themselves that it certainly could not be good 
for the English. But if it was incurabenl on 
England to force upon Ireland the maintenance 
of the Union for her own sake, and for En- 
gland's sake^jecanso England could not afford 
established so close against her 





own libs — it was nl any rsla n 
gland's character that the hrida thus bound it 
compulsory wedlock should be endowed will] all 
the best privilGges that a wife can enjoy. Lot 
her at least not be a kept mistress. Let it be 
bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, if we 
arc to live together in the married stale. Be- 
tween husband and wife a warm word now and 
then raatlera bnt little, if there be a thoroughly 
good understanding nt bottom. But let there 
be that good understanding at bottom. What 
about this Proiesiant Church ; and what about 
this tenant-right? Mr. Monk hod been ask- 
ing himself these qacstions for some time past. 
In regard to the Church, he had long made up 
his mind that the Establishment in Ireland was 
a crying sin. A man had married a woman 
whom he knew lo be of^ religion different from 
his own, and then insislod that his wife should 
say that she believed those tilings which he 
knew very well that she did not believe. But, 
ns Mr. Monk well knew, the subject of the Prot- 
estant Endowments in Ireland was so diflienit 
that it would require almost more than human 
wisdom to adjust it. It was one of those mat- 
ters which almost seemed to reiuire the inter- 
position of some higher power — the comiug of 
some apparently chance event — to clear away 
the evil ; as a fire comes, and pestilential alleys 
are remcvcd ; as a famine comes, and men are 
driven from want and ignorance and dirt lo seek 
new homes and new thoughts across the broad 
waters ; as a war comes, and slavery is banish- 
ed ^om the face of the earth. But in regard 
to tenant-right, to some arrangemeDt by which 
a tenant in Ireland might be at least encouraged 
lo lay out what little capital he might have in 
labor or money without being at once called 
upon to pav rent for that onllay which was his 
own, as well as for the land which was not his 
own — Mr. Monk thought that it was possible 
that if a man would look hard enough he might 
perhaps be able to see his way as to that. He 
had Bjioken to two of bis colleagues on the sub- 
ject, the two men in the Cabinet whom ho be- 
lieved to be (he most thoroughly honest in 
ideas as public servants, the duke and 
Gresham. There was so much lo be done ; 
then BO little was known upon Ihe sahject. 
will endeavor to study it," said Mr. Monk. .._ 
you can see your way, do;" said Mr. Gresham 
— "but of course we can not bind oorselves." 
" I should be glad to see it named in the queen's 
speech at the beginning of the next session," 
'd Mv, Monk. " That is a long wny off as 
t," said Mr. Gresham, laughing. " WhowiU 
in then, and who will he oot ?" So the mnt- 
' was disposed of at the time, but Mr, Monk 
1 not abandon his idea. Ho ralbor fell him- 
self the more bound to cling to it because he re- 
ceived so little eneauragement. What was a 
seat in the Cabinet lo him that he should on 
that account omit a duty? He had not taken 
up politics as a trade. lie had sat far behind 
tlie Treasury bench or below the gangway For 
many a year, without owing any man a shilling 
— and could afford to do so again. 

But it was different with Phineas Finn, as 
Mr. Monk himself nnderstood ; and, under- 
standing this, he felt himself bound to cnuUoo 
his younc friend. But it may be a question 
whcilier his cautioni did not do more harm than 
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good. ** I shall be delighted," he said, " to go 
over with you in August, but I do not think 
that if I were yon, I would take^p this mat- 
ter." 

"And why not? Yftu don't want to fight 
the battle single-handed ?" 

*' No ; I desire no such glory, and would wish 
to have no better lieutenant than you. But you 
have a subject of which yoA are really fond, 
which you are beginning to understand, and in 
regard to which you can make yourself use- 
ful." 

"Ton mean this Canada business?" 

'*Yes; and that will grow to other matters 
as regards the colonies. There is nothing so 
important to a public man as that he should 
have his own subject; the thing which be un- 
derstands, and in respect* of which he can make 
himself really useful." 

** Then there comes a change." 

**Yes; and the man who has half learned 
how to have a ship built without waste is sent 
into opposition, and is then brought back to 
look after regiments, or perhaps has to take up 
that beautiful subject, a study of the career of 
India. But, nevertheless, if you have a subject, 
stick to it at any rate as long as it will stick to 
you." . 

** But," said Fhineas, ''if a man takes up his 
own subject, independent of the government, no 
man can drive him from it." 

**And how often does he do any thing? 
Look at the annual motions which come forward 
in the hands of private men — Maynooth and 
the ballot, for instance. It is becoming more 
and more apparent every day that all legislation 
must be carried by the Government, and must 
be carried in obedience to the expressed wish 
of the people. The truest democracy that ever 
had a chance of living is that which we are now 
establishing in Great Britain." 

" Then leave tenant-right to the people and 
the Cabinet. Why should you take it up ?" 

Mr. Monk paused a moment or two before he 
replied. " If I choose to run a-muck, there is 
no reason why you should follow me. I am old 
and you are young. I want nothing from poli- 
tics as a profession, and you do. Moreover, you 
have a congenial subject where you are, and 
need not disturb yourself. For myself, I tell 
you in confidence, that I can not speak so com- 
fortably of my own position." 

"We will go and see, at any rate," said 
Fhineas. 

"Yes,** said Mr. Monk, *' we will go and see." 
And thus, in the month of May, it was settled 
between them that, as soon as the session should 
be over, and the incidental work of his office 
should allow Fhineas to pack up and be off, 
they two should start together for Ireland. Fhin- 
eas felt rather proud as he wrote to bis father 
and asked permission to bring home with him 
a Cabinet Minister as a visitor. At this time 
the reputation of Fhineas at Killaloe, as well in 
the hands of the Killaloeians generally as in 
those of the inhabitants of the paternal house, 
stood very high indeed. How could a father 
think that a son had done badly when before he 
was thirty years of age he was earning £2000 a 
year ? And how could a father not think well 
of a son who had absolutely paid back certain 
moneys into the paternal coffers ? The moneys 



so repaid had not been much ; but the repay- 
ment of any such money at Killaloe had been 
regarded as little short of miraculous. Tlio 
news of Mr. Monk's coming flew about the town, 
about the county, about the diocese, and all 
people began to say all good things about the 
old doctor's only son. Mrs. Finn had long 
since been quite sure that a real black swan had 
been sent forth out of her nest. And the sis- 
ters Finn, for some time past, had felt that in 
all social gatherings they stood quite on a difi'er- 
ent footing than formerly because of their broth- 
er. They were asked about in the county, and 
two of them had been staying only last Easter 
with the Moronys — the real Moronys of Fol- 
doodie! How should a father and a mother 
and sisters not to be grateful to such a son, to 
such a brother, to such a veritable black swan 
put of the nest ! And as for dear little Mary 
Flood Jones, her eyes became suffused with 
tears as in her solitude she thought how much 
out of her reach this swan was flying. And yet 
she took joy in his swanhood, and swore that 
she would love him still ; that she would love 
him always. Might he bring home with him to 
Killaloe, Mr. Monk, the Cabinet Minbter ! Of 
course he might. When Mrs. Finn first heard 
of this august arrival, she felt as though she 
would like to expend herself in entertaining, 
though but for an hour, the whole Cabinet. 

Fhineas, during the spring, had, of course, 
met Mr. Kennedy frequently in and about the 
House, and had become aware that Lady Laura's 
husband, from time to time, made little over- 
tures of civility to him — taking him now and 
again by y|e button-hole, walking home with him 
as far asiPbir joint paths allowed, and asking 
him once or twice to come and dine in Grosve- 
nor Flace. These little advances toward a rep- 
etition of the old friendship Fhineas would have 
avoided altogether, had it been possible. The 
invitation to Mr. Kennedy's house he did refuse, 
feeling himself positively bound to do so by Lady 
Laura's command, let the consequences bo what 
they might. When he did refuse, Mr. Kennedy 
would assume a look of displeasure and leave 
him, and Fhineas would hope that the work was 
done. Then there would come another encoun- 
ter, and the invitation would be repeated. At 
last, about the middle of May, there came anoth- 
er note. " Dear Finn, will you dine with us on 
Wednesday the 28th ? I give you a long notice, 
because you seem to have so many appointments. 
Yours always, Robert Kennedy." He had no al- 
ternative. He must refuse, even though double 
the notice had been given. He could only think 
that Mr. Kennedy was a very obtuse man, and that 
he would not take a hint, and hope that he might 
succeed at last. So he wrote an answer, not in- 
tended to be conciliatory. " My dear Kennedy, 
I am sorry to say that I am engaged on the 28th. 
Yours always, Fhineas Finn." At this period 
he did his best to keep out of Mr. Kennedy's way, 
and would be very cunning in his manoeuvres 
that they should not be alone together. It was 
difficult, as they sat on the same bench in the 
House, and consequently saw each other almost 
every day of their lives. Nevertheless, he thought 
that with a little cunning he might prevail, es- 
pecially as he was not unwilling to give so much 
of offense as might assist his own Qb\<i<s.t. "^ns^. 
when Mt. K.^WTve,^'^ Ci«J\^\\K^wv\v\\sv\NX.\\^^:JSssiR. 
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n sorry yoa can not come to oa on tljc 
SSih," Mr. Kenned; said, as s[>oii as he won 
seated. 

Phineas wits loken so mach by Eurprise that 
nil his cunning failed him. "Well, yes," anid 
iS rary sorry — very sorry indeed." 
ni9 to me, Finn, tbat you bnTS had 
n for avoiding me of late. 1 do not 
know that I have dono any thing to offcad 

"Noihiog on earth," said Phineae. 

"I am wrong, then, in Bnpposicg that any 
thing beyond mere chance has prevented you 
from coming to mj house 7" Phineas felt Ihnl 
he was in a terrible diEBcnlty, and he felt also 
that he wag being rather ill-used In being thus 
cross-examined as to bis reason! For not going to 
B gentleman's dinner. He thought tliat a mitu 
oiip;h[ to be alloifcd to choose when he wonld go 
and when be would not go, and that questions 
SQcli as these (rerevery nnnsnal. Mr. Kennedy 
WHS sitting opposite to him, looking more grave 
and moro sour than usual; aud now his own 
countenance also became a little solemn. It 
was impossible that he should use Lady Laura's 
name, and yet he must, in some way, let his per- 
secuting friend know that no further invitation 
would ba of any use — that there was Eometliing 
beyond mere chance in his not goinc "" """ 
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difHcully was so great that he conld 

way out of it. Bo he sat silent with a aolemn 

face. Mr. Kennedy then nskod bira another 



It was necessary no't that ho sbonld make a 
rush and gel out of his trouble in some way. 
■' To toll you the irntb, Kennedy, I don't think 
she >vHn!g to see me there." 

"That does not answer my qaeslion. Has 
she askod 3^n not to come 7" 

" She said that which left on my mind an ira- 
prassion that she would sooner tliat I did not 

"What did she say?" 

" How can I answer such a question as that, 
Kenneily7 la it fair lo nsk it?" 

"Qnitofair, I think." 

"I think it quite unrair, andlmnst decline to 
answer it, I ran not imagine what yon expect 
to giun by cross-questioning mo in this way. 
Of courso no man likes to go to a house if he 
does not believe that every body there will mako 
him welcome." 

"You and Lady Laura used to he great 

" I hops we are not enemies now. But things 
will occur that causa friendships lo grow cool." 
" Have yon quarreled with her father ?" 
" With Lord Brentford— no." 
"Or with bei brother — since the duel I 

"Upon uiy word and honor I can not stand 
ibis, and I will not. I hare not as yet quarrel- 
ed with any body ; but I must quarrel with yon, 
if yon go on in this way. It is- quite unusual 



ist ask Lady Laurn." 
ij what you like to your oi 
or CQurae. rcan not binder you." 

Upon that Mr. Kennedy formally st 
with him, in token tH&t there was no positive 
breach between them— os two nations may still 
maintain their nlliauce, though they have moda 
up their minds to liate eaeb other, and thwart 
each other at eve^y turn — and look his leave. 
Phineas, as he sat at his window, looking out into 
tho park, and thinking of what had passed, conld 
not but reflect that, disagreeable OS Mr. Kenne- 
dy had been to him, ho would probably make 
himself much more disagreeable to Lis wife. 
And, for himself, he thongbt that he bad got out 
of the scrape veiy well by the exhibition of B 
little mock angcr- 



CHAPTER LIS. 



Tub reader may remember ihat a rumor had 
been conveyed to Fbineas — a rumor indeed 
which reached him from a soui'ce which lie re- 
garded OS very nntruBiworthy — that Violet Ef- 
fingham had .quarreled with her lover. He 
wonld probably have poid no nllention lo the 
rumor, beyond that which necessarily attached 
itself to any tidings as to a matter so full of in- 
terest to bim, bad it not been rej:iea1ed lo him 
in another quarter. "A bird has lold no that 
yourVioletEffloghnmhasbroken with her lover," 
Madame Goesler said to him one day. " What 
bird 7" he asked. " Ah, that I can not tell you. 
But Ibis I will confess lo you, that these birds 
which tell US news ore seldom very credible — 
and are often not very creditable. You must take 
a bird's word for what It may be worth. It is 
said that they have quarreled. I dare say, if 
the truth were known, they are Wiling and " 
ing in each other's arms at this moment." 

Phineas did not like to he lold of their billii 
and cooing — did not like to be tt 
quarreling. Though they were lo quarrel, it 
would do him no good. He would rather that 
nobody should mention their names to him — sO 
tbat his back, which had beenso utterly broken, 
might in process of time get itself cured. From 
what he jknew of Tiolet ho thought it tctj im- 
probable thai, even were she to quarrel with one 
lover, she would at once throw herself into the 
arms of another. And he did fevl, too, llmt 
there would be some meanness in taking her, 
wore she willing t« bo so taken. But, never- 
theless, these rumors, coming to him in this way 
from difierent sources, almost made it incumbent 
on him to Gud out the truth. He began lo think 
that his broken back was not cored ; that per- 
haps, at^ all, it was not in the way of being 
cored. Andwasit not possible that there might 
be explanations 7 Then he went to work and 
built easlles in the air, so construcle'd as to admit 
of the possibility of Violet Efiingham becoming 
his wife. 

This had been in April, and at that time all 
that bo knew of Violet was, that she wasnotyel 
in London. And he thought that he knew the 
same aa lo Lord Chillem. The earl hod lold 
him that Chiltern was not in town, nor expected 
in town as yet ; and Ju saying so hod seemed to 
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express some displeasare agminst his son. Phin- 
eas hiul met Lad j Baldock at some house which 
he fireqnentBd, and had heen quite sorprised to 
find hiwxrff graoonslj received hj the old wom> 
an. She had said not a word of Violet, hat had 
spoken of Lord Chihem — mentioning his name 
in hitter wrath. '*Bnt he is a friend of mine,^* 
said Phineas, smiling. ^ A friend indeed ! Mr. 
Finn. I know what sort of a friend. I don*t 
helicTe that joo are his friend. I am afraid he 
is not worthy of having any friend." Phincas 
did not quite understand from this that Lady 
Baldock was signifying to him that, badly as she 
had thoaght of him as a suitor for her niece, she 
would hare preferred him — especially now when 
people were beginning to speak well of him — to 
that terrible young man, who, from his youth up- 
ward, had been to her a cause of fear and trem- 
bling. Of course it was desirable that Violet 
should many an elder son, and a peer's heir. 
All that kiqd of thinii^ in Lady Baldock's eyes, 
was most desirable. But, nevertheless, any thing 
was better than Lord Chiltern. If Violet would 
not take Mr. Appleton or Lord Fawn, in heaven's 
name let her take this young man, who was kind, 
worthy, and steady, who was civilized in his man- 
ners, and would no doubt be amenable in regard 
to settlements. Lady Baldock had so far fallen in 
the world that she would have consented to make 
a bargain with her niece — almost any bargain, 
so long as Lord Chiltern was excluded. Phin- 
eas did not quite understand all this ; but when 
Lady Baldock asked him to come to Berkeley 
Square, he perceived that help was being prof- 
fered to him where he certainly had not looked 
for help. '*Quo nimium reris fraca pandetur 
ab arbe," he said to himself as he' walked away. 

Hp was frequently with Lord Brentford, who 
talked to him constantly on matters connected 
with his parliamentary life. After having been 
the intimate friend of the daughter and of the 
son, it now seemed to bo his lot to bo the inti- 
mate friend of the father. The carl had con- 
stantly discussed with him his arrangements 
with his son, and had lately expressed himself 
as only half satisfied with such reconciliation as 
had taken place. And Phineas could perceive 
that from day to day the earl was less and less 
satisfied. He would complain bitterly of his 
son — complain of his silence, cdnplain of his 
not coming to London, complain of his conduct 
to Violet, complain of his idle indifference to 
any thing like proper occupation ; but ho had 
never as yet said a word to show that there had 
been any quarrel between Violet and her lover, 
and Phineas had felt that he could not ask the 
question. *'Mr. Finn,'' said the earl to him 
one morning, as soon as he entered the room, 
*' I have just heard a story which has almost 
seemed to me to be incredible.'* The noble- 
man's manner was very stem, and the fact that 
he called his young friend *' Mr. Finn," showed 
at once that something was wrong. 

** What is it you have heard, my lord ?" said 
Phineas. 

" That yon and Chiltern went over— last year 
to— Belgium, and fought — a duel there !" 

Kow it must have been the case that, in the 
set among which they all lived, Lord Br^.ntford 
and his son and daughter and Phineas Finn, the 
old lord was the only man who had not lieard of 
the dnel before this. It had even penetrated to 



the doll ears of Mr. Kennedy^ reminding him as 
it did so, that his wif^ had — told him a lie ! 
But it was the &ict that no ramor of the duel 
had reached the eari till this morning* 

'< It is trae/* said Phincas. 

•* I have never been so mnch shocked in my 

life — never. . I had no idea that you had any 

thoaght of aspiring to the hand i>f' Miss Kffing^ 

ham.* The lord's voice as he said this was >*enr 

I stem. 

** As I aspired in vain, and as Chiltern has 
been successful!, that need not now be made a 
reproach against me.*' 

'' I do not know what to think of it, Mr. Fiiin« 
I am so much surprised that I hardly know 
I what to say. I tnust declare my opinion at 
once, that you have behaved — very badly. '^ 

'*I do not know how much \*ou know, my 
lord, and how much you do not know ; and the 
circumstances of the little affair do not permit 
me to be explicit about them ; but, as you have 
expressed your opinion so openly yon must al* 
low mo to express mine, and to say that, as far 
as I can iudgo of my own actions, I did not he- 
have badly at all.'* 

"Do you intend to defend dueling^ str?** 

**Ko. If you mean to tell mo that a duel is 
of itself sinful, I have notlilng to say. 1 sup- 
pose it is. My defense of myself merely goes to 
the manner in which this duel was fought, and 
the fact that I fought it with your son." 

**I can not conceive how you can have como 
to my house as my guest, and stood upon my 
interest for my borough, when you at tno time 
were doing your very best to interpose yourself 
between Chiltern and the lady whom you so 
well know I wished to become his wife.'* Phin- 
eas was aware that the earl must have born 
very much moved indeed when ho thus twrniit- 
ted himself to speak of 'Mils'* borougii. lie 
said nothing now, however, though tho earl 
paused ; and then tho angry lord wont on. ** I 
must say that there was something — something 
almost approaching to duplicity in such con- 
duct.** 

** If I were to defend myself by evidence, Lor^l 
Brentford, I should h^vo to go hnek to oxart 
dates — and dates not of facts whirli I could 
verifv, but dates as to my feelings which could 
not bo verified— and that would bo usclnm. I 
can only sny that I believe 1 know what the hon- 
or and truth of a gentleman demand — even to 
the verge of self-sacrifice, and that 1 have d(;no 
nothing that ought to place my character as a 
gentleman in jeopardy. If you will auk your 
son, I think he will tell you the same.** 

** I have asked him. It was ho who told me 
of the duel." 

** When did he tell you, my lord ?" 

''Just now; this morning." 11ius Phineas 
leame^l that Lord (/hiltern was at this moment 
in the house — or at least in I^ondon, 

'* And did he complain of my conduct?" 

** I complain of if, sir. I complain of it very 
bitterly. I placed the greatest confidenf;e in 
\ yon, especially in regard to my son's affairs, and 
you deceived me.** The carl was very angry, 
and was more angry from the fa/;t that this 
yonng man who ha^l offender] him, U> wUtmt he 
had givAn sttch vital assistance whrm Hfmin1nn<fi 
was needled, ha^l used that tummiAticAi Vi k*. nv- 
most hdtiu hia »\ti ^aa VmaA wx\. A\»^ YS\\vi^ 
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\r patron," I thiulc (hat ba j ( 
a' the offender nnd ollowed j Ifl^ga for 
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reacii allogetber, having used the borongh 

most eonveniant stepping-stone over hia ■ 

Culties, and having lo used it jnst nt the 

when be nos committing this sin. Tiiere was a said Fhineas. 

good fortune abont Phiceos whieh added greatly , Effingh 

to the lord's wrath. And then, to tell the truth, 

he had not that rich coasolatioo for which Phin- 
eas gave him credit. Lord Cbiltera had told ' right 
bim that morning tliut the engagement between ' 
llim and Violet wag at an end. "You have bo 
preached to ber, mj lord, about my duties," the 
SOD bad Baid to his father, " that she finds her- 
self obliged to give me yonr serniona at second 
band, lilt lean bear them no longer." But of 
Ibis Phineas know nothing as yet. The carl, 
howerer, nos so imprudent in his anger Chat be- 
fore this iateryiew was ovor he had told ibo 
whole story. "Yes; jon deceired raa," ha 
continued ; " and I can never trust you again." 

"Was it for nie, my lord, to tell yoa of that 
which woolii have increased your anger against 
youf own soni' When he wanted me lo fight 
iVHs I to come, tike a sneak at school, and tell 
yon the story? I know what you would liavo 
chonglit of me had I done so. And when it was 
over was I to come and lell you (hen ? Think 
what you yooreclf would hare done when you 
were young, and yon may be quite sure that I 
did the same. What have I gained ? Ho has 
ROt all that he wanted ; and you have also got 
nil that you wanted — and I havo hEljffid yoa 
both. Lord Brentford, I ean put my band on 
my heart and say that I have been honest to yoa." 

"I have got nothing that I wanlod, " said the 
■ ' bis dasi 
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"Lord Chiflern and Miss Effingbf 
man and wife." 

"So; they will not. He has quarreled with 
her. Be ia so obstinate that aho will not bear 
with him." 

Thon it was all Irno, even though the rumors 
bad reached him through Lawrence Fitzgibhoa 
and Madame Max Gooslor. " At any rate, my 
lord, that has not been my fault," he said, after 
a moment's hesitation. The earl was waiting 
up abd down tbe room, angry with himself now 
■t his own mbtake in harlDg mid the slorj-, and 
not knowing what further to say to his visitor. 
He had been in the habit of tnllung so freely to 
Phineaa abont his son that he could hardly re- 
sist the temptation of doing so still ; and yet it 
Vila impossible that he could swallow hia anger 
*od continue in the aoniD strain. " My lord," 
said Pbineos, after a while, "T can assure you 
that I grieve that yon shoold be grieved. I 
have received eo mnch undeserved faror ft'om 
your family, that I owe you a debt which I 



Say that," repeated the earl, " and eveiy 
thing shall be forgotten." 

There need ba no cause for alarm, my lord,* 
You may be sure that Mi- 
; think of me." 

■' Will you give me yonr word ?" 

"No, my lord — cena inly not. Yoo hare 
t to ask it, and the pursuit ia open to 

any other man who may choose to follow 
1 have hardly a vestige of a hope of snccess, 
ia barely possible thai I should succeed, uut 
if it l;e true that Miss Effingham be disengaged 
I shall endeavor to find an opportqnily of urg- 
ing my suit. I would give np eveiy thing that 
I hare, ray «eat in Parliament, all (be ambition 
of my life, for the barest chance of saccess. 
When she had accepted your son, I desisted- 
of conne. I have now hoard, from more eours 
than one, that she or he or both of ibcm ba 
changed their minds. If this be so, I am fn 
to try again." The carl stood opposite to hit 
scowling at him, hut said nothing. "Good- 
morning, my lord." 

" Good-morning, sir." 

"I atn afraid it must be good-bye, for somi 
long days Co come." 

"Good-morning, sir," And the earl as he 
spoke rang the bull. Then ^hineas took up liil 
hat and departed. 

As hewalked away his mind filled itself grad- 
ually with various ideas, all springing from (he 
words which Lord Brentford bad spoken. What 
account bad Lord Chiltcrn given lo his father of 
the duel? He was a man very 

ion of others, and in spite of 
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be I bold 






knowledge of what 
beyond measure solicit-i 
ous that others should auknowlodge his claim nt 
any rate lo (hat tillc- He thought thai he hod 
been generous to Lord Cbillem ; and oa he went 
back in his memon over almost every word that 
had been spoken lu lbs interview that bad just 
past, ha fancied that he was able to collect evi- 
dence that his antagonist at Bluukenberg had 
not spoken ill of him. As to the charge of de- 
ceit which the carl had mode against him, he 
told himself that the carl had made it in anger. 
He would not even think hardly of the earl who 
bad been ao good a friend to him, but he be- 
lieved in bis heart that the earl had made tha 
accusation ont of his wraiii and not out of bis 
judgment. "Ho can not think thnt I haTO 
been false to him," Fhioeas said to himself. 
Bat it was very snd lo him that he should have 
to quarrel with all the family of the Standisbes, 
as ho could not but feel that it was they who 
I had put bim on bis feet, It seemed 



had ■ 



pay. I am sorty that you should be an- he wera never lo see Lady Laura again except 

gtj with me now; but I hope that a time may when they chanced lo meet in company 



come when you will think less acvercly of my , which 
He was about to leav< 



he simply bowed lo her. Nov 



the earl had almost turned htm out of his bonae 
when the earl I And though there had been to a certain exten 
^ . _ _ ^ e your word," n retoncilialion between him and Lord Chiltcrn, 

the eari, " that jou will think bo more of Jie in thess days never saw the friend who h, 
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once pat him upon Bonebreaker; and now — 
no>v that Violet Effingham was again free — 
how was it possible but that there should be a 
renewal of enmity between them ? He would, 
however, endeavor to see Lord Chiltern at once. 

And then he thonghlf of Violet — of Violet 
again free, of Violet as again a possible wife for 
himself, of Violet to whom he might address 
himself at any rate without any scruple as to his 
own unworthiness. Every body concerned, and 
many who were not concerned at all, were 
aware that he had been among her lovers, and 
he thought that he could perceive that those 
who interested themselves on the subject, had 
regarded him as the only horse in the race like- 
ly to run with success against Lord Chiltern. 
She herself had received his offers without scorn, 
and had always treated him as though he were 
a favored friend, though not favored as a lover. 
And now even Lady Baldock was smiling upon 
him, and asking him to her house as though the 
red-faced porter in the hall in Berkeley Square 
had never been ordered to refuse him a mo- 
ment's admission inside the doors. He had been 
very humble in speaking of his own hopes to 
the earl, but surely there might be a chance. 
What if after all the little strain which he had 
had in his back was to be cured after such a 
fashion as this ! When he got to his lodgings, 
he found a card from Lady Baldock, informing 
him that Lady Baldock would be at home on a 
certain night, and that there would be music. 
He could not go to Lady Baldock's on the night 
named, as it would be necessary that he should 
be in the House ; nor did he much care to go 
there, as Violet Effingham was not in town. 
But he would call and explain, and endeavor to 
curry favor in that way. 

He at once wrote a note to Lord Chiltern, 
which he addressed to Portman Square. '*A8 
you are in town, can we not meet ? Come and 

dine with me at the Club on Saturday." That 

was the note. After a few days he received the 
following. answer, dated from the Bull at Wil- 
lingford. Why on earth should Lord Chiltern 
be staying at the Boll at Willingford in May ? 

" The old Shop at W , Friday. 

- "Deab Phineas, — I can't dine with you, be- 
cause I am down here looking after the cripples, 
and writing a sporting novel. They tell me I 
ought to do something, so I am going to do that. 
I hope yon don't think I turned informer against 
you in telling the earl of our pleasant little meet- 
ing on the sands. It ^ad become necessary, and 
yon are too much of a man to care much for any 
truth being told. He was terribly angry both 
with me and with yod ; but the fact is, he is so 
blindly unreasonable that one can not regard his 
angen I endeavored to tell the story truly, and, 
so told, it certainly should not have injured you 
in his estimation. But it did. Very sorry, old 
fellow, and I hope you'll get over it. It is a good 
deal more important to me than to yon. 

"Yours, C." 

There was not a word about Violet. But then 
it was hardly to be expected that there should 
be words about Violet. It was not likely that a 
man should write to his rival of his own failure. 
But yet there was a flavor of Violet in the letter 
wbioh vonld not have been there, so Phineas 



thought, if the writer had been despondent. The 
pleasant httle meeting on the sands had been 
convened altogether in respect of Violet. And 
the telling of the story to the earl must have 
arisen from discussions about Violet. Lord 
Chiltern must haVe told his father that Phineas 
was his rival. 'Could the rejected suitor have 
written on such a subject in such a strain to suph 
a correspondent if he had believed his own rejec- 
tion to be certain ? But then Lord Chiltern was 
not like any body else in the world, and it was 
impossible to judge of him by one's experience 
of the motives of others. 

Shortly afterward Phineas did call in Berkeley 
Square, and was shown up at once into Lady 
Baldock's drawing-room. The whole aspect of 
the porter's countenance was changed toward 
him, and from this, too, he gathered good augu- 
ries. This had surprised him ; but his surprise 
was far greater, when, on entering the room, he 
found Violet Effingham there alone. A little 
fresh color came to her face as she greeted him, 
though it can not be said that she blushed. She 
behaved herself admirably, not endeavoring to 
conceal some little emotion at thus meeting him, 
but betraying none that was injurious to her com- 
posure. ** I am so glad to see you, Mr. Finn," 
she said. ''My aunt has just left me, and will 
be back directly." 

He was by no means her equal in his man- 
agement of himself on the occasion ; but per- " 
haps it may be acknowledged that his position 
was the more difficult of the twa He had not 
seen her since her engagement had been pro- 
claimed to the world, and now he had heard 
from a source which was not to be doubted, that 
it had been broken off. Of course there was 
nothing to be said on that matter. He could 
not have congratulated her in the one case, nor 
could he either congratulate her or condole with 
her on the other. And yet he did not know how 
to speak to her as though no such events had oc- 
curred. " I did not know that you were in town, ' 
he said. 

"I only came yesterday. I have been, you 
know, at Rome with the Effinghams ; and since 
that I have been — ; but, indeed, I have been 
such a vagrant that I can not tell you of all my 
comings and goings. And you — ^you are hard 
at work 1" 

" Oh yes — always." 

" That id right. I wish I could be something, 
if it were only a stick in waiting, or a door-keep- 
er. It is so good to be something." Was it 
some such teaching as this that had jarred against 
Lord Chiltera's susceptibilities, and had seemed 
to him to be a repetition of his father's sermons ? 

''A man should try to be something," said 
Phineas. 

'* And a woman must be content to be nothing 
•—unless Mr. Mill can pull us through ! And, 
now, tell me — have you seen Lady Laura?" 

"Not lately." 

" Mr. Kennedy ?" 

** I sometimes see him in the House." The 
visit to the Colonial Office of which the reader 
has been made aware had not at that time as yet 
been made. 

"I am sorry for all that," she said. Upon 
which Phineas smiled and shook his head. " I 
am very sorry that there should b(L ^. qj^sssx^X*^^- 
weeu yow \^q,^^ 
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" There is no qnnn'el." 

"InaedCo tbink IbaCron and she might da eo 
inaoh for eacli other— Ihiit is, of courwi, if jou 
could toBke n friend of him." 

"He is a man of whom it ia very hard to mots 
a &iend," said Phineaa, feeliog (hut ho nas dis> 
honest to Mr. Kennedy in saying so, but think- 
ing that such dishonestj was justified by whst 
lie owad to Lad; Laura. 

"Yes, he is hard, and what I eal! nngenial. 
Wo won't say any thing about him — will we? 
Have yon seen ranch of the earl f " This she 
asked as though such a gneslion hud i)0 refer- 
ee whatever to Lord Chiltem. 

" Oh dear — alas, alas !" 

"Ton have not quarreled with him tno?" 

" He has qnarrelcd with me. He has heard. 
Miss Effingham, of what happened last year, and 
be thinks that I was wrong." 

" Of course yoa were wrong, Mr. Finn." 

"Very likely. To him I cb use to defend my- 
self, hot I certainly shall not do so to you. At 
any rate, yon did not think it neeesEsry to quav- 
rol with mo." 

"longhc (0 have done bo. I wonder whymy 
annc does not come." Then s!ie rang tbo bell. 

"Now I have told yon all about myself, " aoid 
lie; "yui^ should tell jne something of yourself." 

' ' Abont mo 7 I am like the knife-grinder, 
who had no story to tell — none at least to be lold. 
We have all, no donht, got our little stories, in- 
teresting enough to ourselves." 

"But yonr story. Miss Effingham," he aaid, 
"il of ftieh intense interest to me." At that mo- 
ment, luckily, LadyBaldockcamo into the room, 
and Phineaswsssaved from thonecessity of mak- 
ing a declaration at a moment which would have 
been most inopportune. 

Lady Baldock vroB e?ccecdiD)>Iy gracious 
him, bidding Violet use her inSneitco to pi 
snade him to come to the gathering. "Pi 
suado him to desert hia work to come and hear 
somo Addlers 1" said Miss Eifiiieham. " Indeed 
I shall not, aunt. Who can tell but what the 
colonies might suffer from it through centuries, 
and that such a lapseof duly might drire a prov- 
ince or two into ihe arms of our mortal enemies?' 

"Herr Moll is coming," said Lady Baldoet, 
" and so is Signor Scrub!, and Pjinskt, who, they 
say, Is the greatest man living on the Sageolet. 
Have you ever heard Pjinakt, Mr. Finn ?"■ Phin- 
oas never had heard Pjinskt. " And as for Herr 
Moll, there is nothing equal to him, this year, at 
leitst." Lady Baldock hod taken np music this 
season, hnt all her euthnsiasm was unable to 
Bhake the conscientiDas seal of the young Under- 
secretary of State. At such a gatherinjt he 
would have been unable to say a word in private 
to Viohjt Effingham. 



CHAPTER LX. 



It may be remembered that when Lady Glen- 
corn Palliser was shown into Madame Goe^ler'! 
I, Madame Goesler had just explained some 
what forcibly to tbo Dnka of Omnium her rea- 
sons for refusing the loan of bis grace's villa ni 
Como. She had l«Id the duke in so many words 
I ££u/dlieLl;i].notmoantogiveIhoworldsii oppor- 



tunity of maligning her, and it wonid then have 
hcen left to the duke to decide whether any other 
arrangements might have been made for aiking 
'ame Gooaler to Como, hud he not been io- 
ipted. That he was very anxious to take 
ffus ceitaiu. The' green bronghara hud al- 
ready been often enough at the door in Purk 
Lane to make his grace feel that Madame Goea- 
ler's company was very desirable— was, perhaps, 
of ail things left for his enjoyment, the one thing 
I most desirable. Lady Glencora had spoken 
her hnfiband of children crying for the top 
brick of the chimney. Now it hud come to this, 
that in the eyea of the Dnke of Omnium Maiia 
Max Goeslor was Ihe lop biick of the chimi 
She hud more wit for him than other wome 
more of that sort of wit which he wns capablt 
enjoying. She had a beauty which lie had learn* 
cd to think more alluring than other beauty. 
He was sick of fair facsB, and fat arms, and free 
necks. Madame Goeiler's eyes sparkled as other 
eyes did not sparkle, and fliore was somolhing 
of the vagueness of mjBtery in the very blackness 
and gloEs and abundnnca of her hair — as though 
her beauty xvne the beauty of some world whicli 
he had not yet known. And there was aqnick- 
nesa and yet a grace of motion about her which 
was quite new to him. The ladiea upon whom 
the dnke had of late m^st often smiled had been 
somewhat slow— perhaps almost heavy— though, 
no donht, graceful withal. In his early youlli 
he remembered to have seen, somewhere in 
Greece, such an bouri us was this Madame Goes- 
ler. The houriin that case had run off with ihc 
captaiu of a Russian vessel engaged In the lallow 
trade ; but not the less was there left on his 
grace's mind some dreamy memory of charms 
wlijch had impressed him very slrongly when ho 
was simply a young Mr. Palliser, and hod had 
at his command no so convenient a mode of sud- 
den departure as the Bussian captain's tallow 
ship. Pressed hard by such circumstances as 
these, there is no knowing how the duke might 
have got out of his ditBcnlliea hnil not Lndy 
Glencora appeared upon the scene. 

Since the present little Lord Silrerhridge had 
been bom, the dnke hud been very constant in 
his worship of Lady Glencora, and as, from year 
to year, a little brother was added, thus making 
the family very strong and stable, his acts vt 
worship had increased j but withhia worship there 
had come of late something almost of dread — 
something almost of obedience, which had made 
those who were immediate^ about the duke de- 
clare that his grace was a good deal changed. 
For, hitherto, whatever may have been the duke's 
weaknesses, he certainly bud known no master. 
His heir, Plantagcnet Palliser, had been always 
subject to him. His other relations had been 
kept at such a distance as hardly to be more than 
recognized; and though his grace no doubt bad 
had hia intimaciea, they who had been intimate 
with hiro had eiljier never tried to obtain ascend- 
ency, or had failed. Lady Glencora, whether 
with or without a struggle, bnd sncceeded, and 
people about Ihe duke said that the duke was 
much changed. Mr. Fothergill — who was his 
grace's man of business, and who was not a fa- 
vorite with Lady Glencora — said that he waa 
very much changed indeed. Finding his grace 
so much changed, Mr. Fothergill bad made b 
little attempt al dictation himself, bat had receded 
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with fingers very much scorched in the attempt. 
It was indeed possible that the dake was becem- 
ing in the slightest degree weary of Lady Glen- 
Cora's thraldom, and that he thought that Ma- 
dame Max Goesler might bo more tender with 
him. Madame Max Goesler, howorer, intended 
to be tender only on one condition. 

When Lady Glencora entered the room, Ma- 
dame Groesler received her beautifully. " How 
lucky that you should have come just. when his 
grace is here," she said. 

*' I saw my uncle's carriage, and of coarse I 
knew it," said Lady Glencora. 

*' Then the favor is to him,*' said Madame 
Goesler, smiling. 

" No, indeed ; I was coming. If my word is 
to be doubted in that point, I must insist on hav- 
ing the servant up ; I must, certainly. I told 
him to drive to this door, as far back as Grosye- 
nor Street. Did I not, Planty?" Planty was 
the little Lord Silverbridge, as was to be, if noth- 
ing unfortunate intervened, who was now sitting 
on his grandnncle's knee. 

'* You said to the little house in Park Lane," 
said the boy. 

"Yes — because I forgot the number." 

" And it is the smallest house in Park Lane, 
so the evidence is complete," said Madame Goes^ 
ler. Lady Glencora had not cared much for 
evidence to convince Madame Goesler, but she 
had not wished her uncle to think that he was 
watched and hunted down. It might be neces- 
sary that he should know that he was watched, 
but things had not come to that as yet. 

*' How is Plantagenet ?" asked the duke. 

"Answer for papa," said Lady Glencora to 
her child. 

"Papa is very well, bat he almost never comes 
home." 

**He is working for his country," said the 
duke. " Your papa is a busy, useful man, and 
can't afford time to play with a little boy as I 
can." 

" But papa is not a duke." 

" He will be some day, and that probably be- 
fore long, my boy. He will be a duke quite as 
soon as he wants to be a duke. He likes the 
House of Commons better than the strawberry 
leaves, I fancy. There is not a man in England 
less in a hurry than he is." 

" No, indeed," said Lady Glencora. 

"How nice that is," said Madame Goesler. 

" And I ain't in a hurry either — am I mam- 
ma ?" said the little future Lord Silverbridge. 

"You are a wicked little monkey," said his 
grandnncle, kissing him. At this moment Lady 
Glencora was, no doubt, thinking how necessary 
it was that she should be careful to see that things 
did turn out in the manner proposed — so that 
people who had waited should not be disappoint- 
ed ; and the duke was perhaps thinking that he 
was not absolutely bound to his nephew by any 
law of God or man ; and Madame Max Goes- 
ler — I wonder whether her thoughts were injuri- 
ous to the prospects of that handsome bold-faced 
little boy. 

Lady -Glencora rose to take her leave first. 
It was not for her to show any anxiety to force 
the duke out of the lady's presence. If the duke 
were resolved to make a fool of himself, nothing 
that she could do would prevent it. But she 
thonght that this little inspection might possibly 



be of service, and that her uncle's ardor would 
be cooled by the interruption to which he had 
been subjected. So she went, and immediately 
afterward the duke followed her. The interrup- 
tion had, at any rate, saved him on that occa- 
sion from making the highest bid for the pleas- 
ure of Madame Goesler's company at Como. 
The duke went down with the littlq boy in his 
hand, so that there was not an opportunity for a 
single word of interest between the gentleman 
and the lady. 

Madame Goesler, when she was alone, seated 
herself on her sofa, tucking her feet up under her 
as though she were seated somewhere in the East, 
pushed her ringlets back roughly from her face, 
and then placed her two hands to her sides so 
that her thumbs rested tightly on her girdle. 
When alone with something weighty on her mind 
she would sit in this form for the hour together, 
resolving, or trying to resolve, what should be her 
conduct. She did few things without much 
thinking, and though she walked very boldly, she 
walked warily. She often told herself th^t such 
success as she had achieved could not have been 
achieved without much caution. And yet she 
was ever discontented with herself, telling herself ' 
that all that she had done was nothing, or worse 
than nothing. What was it all, to have a duke 
and to have lords dining with her, to dine with 
lords or with a duke itself, if life were dull with 
her, and the hours hung heavy I Life with her 
was dull, and the hours did hang heavy. And 
what if she caught this old man, and became 
herself a duchess — caught him by means of his 
weakness, to theinexpressibledisroay of all those 
who were bound to him by ties of blood, would 
that make her life happier, or her hours less te- 
dious? That prospect of a life on the Italian 
lakes with an old man tied to her side was not 
so charming in her eyes, as it was in those of the 
duke. Were she to succeed, and to be blazoned 
forth to the world as Duchess of Omnium, what 
would she have gained ? 

She perfectly understood the motive of Lady 
Glenoora's visit, and thought that she would at 
any rate gain something in the very triumph of 
baffling the manoeuvres of so clever a woman. 
Let Lady Glencora throw her iEgis before the 
duke, and it would be something to carry off his 
grace from beneath the protection of so thick a 
shield. The very flavor of the contest was pleas- 
ing to Madame Goesler. But, the victory gain- 
ed, what then would remain to her? Money 
she had already; position, too, she had of her 
own. She was free as air, and should it suit her 
at any time to go off to some lake of Como in 
society that would personally be more agreeable 
to her than that of the Duke of Omnium, there 
was nothing to hinder her for a moment. And 
then came a smile over her face — ^but the saddest 
smile — as she thought of one with whom it 
might be pleasant to look at the color of Italian 
skies and feel the softness of Italian breezes. 
In feigning to like to do this with an old man, 
in acting the raptures of love on behalf of a wom- 
but duke, who at the best would scarce believe 
in her acting, there would not be much delight 
for her. She had never yet known what it was 
to have any thing of the pleasure of love. She 
had grown, as she often told herself, to be a hard, 
cautious, selfish, successful woman, without ^.'Ci:^ 
interference ot VASAsXA.xii^ie Ixovsv ^x^siJck. T^^'aswxfe. 
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Mi^t tliere not lie yet time left for her to try it 
nithont seliisb[icss — with an abeolute derotiaa 
of aetf — if only she cnuld find the right cuinpnn- 
ioa? There wusone who might baanch a com- 
panion, bat the DulieoCOniQium certainly could 
not be such a one. 
Bat to bo DncheES of Oraninm I After all, 
world is every thing — is at any 
ntte the only thing the pleasure of which will 
endure. There was the name ofmany a woman 
a black list within Madame Goesler's 
breast — written there because of scoro, because 
of rijected overtures, because of deep Eocial in~ 
jury J and Madame Goeslor told berself uAen tiial 
It would he a pleaaore to her to use the list, and 
an those who had ill-used and 
Bcomfntly Created her. She did not roadil; fer- 
give those who bad injured her. As Duclieaa 
of Omnium she tboniihl that probahly she might 
use Chat list with efficacy. Lady Gieiicora had 
trencod ber well, and she had no Huch feeling 
, against Lady Glencora. As BnchesE of Omnium 
she would accept Lady Glcncora db her denrest 
friend, if Lady Glentnra wonld admit it. But 
if it should bo ucoeeanry that there should he a 
liClle duel between them, as Co which of them 
thoald coko the duke in haod, the duel must of 
course be fought. In a matter so important, 
one woman would of coui'se expect no false senti- 
ment from Bnotllcr. She and Lady Glencora 
would understand each oCher — and no donbc, re- 
spect ench other. 

I have said that she would sit there resolving, 
r trying to rewlve. Thero ia nothing in the 
rorld 80 diflicalt as that task of making up one's 
mind. Who is ibcre that has not longed that 
e power and privilege of selection among ol- 
ternstirea should be Caken away from him in Bome 
itnporinnC crisis of his life, and that his conduct 
elionlil be arranged for bim, either this way or 
lot, by some divine power if it were possible — 
/ some patriarchal power in the absence of di- 
nily — or by chance even, if nothing better llian 
chance could be found to do it? But no one 
die, and to go honestly fay the 
hazard, Thero must be the actual necessity of 
obeying the die before even the die can be of any 
use. As it was, when Madnme Goesler had sat 
(here for an hour, till hor legs vcrc: tired beneath 
her, she had not resolved. It must be as her 
impulse ahonld direct her when the important 
momeitt came. There was not a soul on earth 
to whom she could go for counsel, and when she 
asked herself for CDunsel, the connsel woold not 

Two days n^erward the duke called again. 
Hb would come generally on a Tlinrsdnj — eariy, 
BO that he might be there before other visitors; 
and he had already quite learned that when bo 
was thcroolhcr visitors woold probably ho refused 
admittance. How Lady Glencora had made 
hor way in, telling the servant that her uncio was 
there, tie hod not understood. That visit had 
been made on the Thursday, but now ho came on 
the Saturday — having, I regret to say, sent down 
some early fruit from bis own hot-houses — at 
ttota Covent Garden — with a tittle note on the 
previous duf. The grapesmighc hare been very 
well, bat Che noCe was injudicious. There wore 
three lines about thegrapes, nstowhich there was 
somespGoiaihistory, the vine bnving been brought 
/rain Oie garden of aome villa in which some ill- 



used queen had lived and died ; anil Cbm 
waa a postscript in one line to say that the dtilie 
would call on Che following morning. I do not 
think that he had meant to add tliia when be 
began his note ; bnt then children, who wj 
top brick, want it so badly, and cry for it i 
versely ! 

Of course Madame Goesler was at home,] 
But even then she had not n ' 
She had made up her mind only to this — that 
shonld be made to apeak plainly, and that 
woald take lime for her reply. Not even i .. 
such a gem as the duke's coronet before her ejea^, 
would she jump at it. Where there was so mnch 
doubt, there need at least be no impatience. 

" Yon ran away the other day, duke, because 
yon could not resist the charm of that little boy," 
she suid, laughing. 

"Hois ttdBsrliltloboy— butitwns not that," 
he answered. ' 

"Then what was it? Toar niece carried you 
off in a whirlwind. She was come and gone, 
taking you with her, in half n minute." 

" She had disiurbod me when I was Ibinking' 
of some L hi ng," said the duke. 

" Tilings shouldn't be thought of— not so deep- 
ly as that." Madame Goeelor was playing with 
a bunch of his grapes now, eating ono or two, 
from a Email china plate which had stood upon 
the table, and he thought that he had never seen 
a woman so gracefn! and yet so natural. " Will 
you not eat j-oar own grapes with me? They 
are delicious — flavored with the poor queen's sor- 
rows." Hd shook his head, knowing that it did 
not suiC his gastric juices to have Co deal with 
fruit eaten at odd times. " Never think, duke. 
I am convinced that it does no good. It simply 
means doubting, and doubt always lends to error. 
The safest way in the world is to do nothing." 

" I believe so," said the duke. 

"Much theaafeat. Bnt if yon have not suffi- 
cient command over yonrself to enable you 
in repose, always quiet, never committing 
self to the chance of any danger, then U 
leap in the dark ; or rather manj teapi 
stumbling horsQ regains bis footing by pen 
ing in his onward course. As for moving cat 
tiously, that I detest." 

"And yet one must think — fur instanc^" 
whether one will snccced or not." 

" Take that for granted always. Hemembe' 
do not rocommend motion at all. Itepose is . 
ideaof life— repose and grapes." 

The duke eat for a whilo silcnl, taking hls 
pose as far as the outer man was concerned, lool 
ing at his top brick of the chimney, 
time to time she ate one of his grapes, 
biy she did not eat above half a doien of tht 
nltogeiher, but be thought that the grapes 
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in the eating of them. 

he should speak at last. "Haio jon been think 

ing of coming to Como?" he said. 
" I told you that I never think." 
"But I want an answer to my proposition." 
"I ihouehtl had onswcredyonr grace on that 

question," Then she put down the grapes, and 

moved herself on her chair, so that she sot with 

her face turned away from him. 
"But a request to a lady may bem 
"Oh yes. And I am grateful, kiimvinf; lioW,] 

for it h) from your intention to do m 
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And I am somewhat ashamed of my warmth on 
the other daj. But still there can be bat one 
answer. There are delights which a woman must 
deny herself, let them be ever so delightful." 

" I had thought — " the duke began, and then 
he stopped himself. 

" Your grace was saying that you thought — " 

''Marie, a man at my age does not like to be 
denied." 

*' What man likes to be denied any thing by 
a woman at any age ? A woman who denies 
any thing is called cruel at once — even though it 
be her very soul.'* She had turned round upon 
him now, and was leaning forward toward him 
from her chair, so that he could touch her if ho 
put out his hand. 

He put out his hand and touched her. '' Ma- 
rie," he said, ** will you deny me if I ask?" 

"Nay, my lord; how shall I say? There is 
many a trifle I would deny you. There is many 
a great gift I would give you willingly," 

" But the greatest gifr of all ?" 

" My lord, if you have any thing to say, you 
must say it plainly. There never was & woman 
worse than I am at the reading of riddles.'* 

" Could you endure to live in thie quietude of 
an Italian lake with an old man?" Now ho 
touched her again, and had taken her hand. 

"No, my lord — nor with a young one — for all 
my days. But I do not know that age would 
guide me." 

Then the duke rose and made his proposition 
in form. "Marie, you know that I love you. 
Why is it that I at my age should feel so sore a 
love, 1 can not say.** 

"So sore a love!" 

" So sore, if it be not gratified. Marie, I ask 
you to be my wife.** 

"Duke of Omnium, this from you !*' 

" Yes, from me. My coronet is at your feet. 
If you will allow me to raise it, I will place it on 
your brow.** 

Then she went away from him, and seated her- 
self at a distance. After a moment or two he 
followed her, and stood with his arm upon her 
shoulder. "Yon will give me an answer, Ma- 
rie?** 

"You can not have thought of this, my lord.'* 

*' Nay ; I have thought of it much." 

" And your friends ?'* 

" My dear, I may venture to please myself in 
this — as in any thing. Will you not answer me ?'* 

"Certainly not on the spur of the moment, 
my lord. Think how high is the position you 
offer me, and how immense is the change you 
propose to me. Allow me two days, and I will 
answer you by letter. I am so fluttered now 
that I must leave you.*' Then he came to her, 
took her hand, kissed her brow, and opened the 
door for her. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

ANOTHER DUEL. 

It happened that there were at this time cer- 
tain matters of business to be settled between the 
Duke of Omnium and his nephew Mr. Palliser, 
respecting which the latter called upon his uncle 
on the morning after the duke had committed 
himself by his offer. Mr. Palliser had come by 



appointment made with Mr. Fothergill, the duke*s 
man of business, and had expected to meet Mr. 
Fotliergill. Mr. Fothergill, however, was not 
with the duke, and the uncle told the nephew 
that the business had been postponed. Then 
Mr. Palliser asked some question as to the rea- 
son of such postponement, not meaning much by 
his question — and the duke, after a moment's 
hesitation, answered him, meanin|k very much 
by his answer. " The truth is, Plantagenet, that 
it is possible that I may marry, and if so this ar- 
rangement would not suit me." 

"Are you going to be married?" asked the 
astonished nephew. 

" It is not exactly that — but it is possible that 
I may do so. Since I proposed this matter to 
Fothergill I have been thinking over it, and I 
have changed my mind. It will make but little 
difference to you ; and aftei; all you are a far 
richer man than I am." 

"I am not thinking of money, duke,** said 
Plantagenet Palliser. 

" Of what then were you thinking?*' 

" Simply of what you told me. I do not in 
the least mean to interfere." 

" I hope not, Plantagenet." 

*' But I could not hear such a statement from 
you without some surprise. Whatever you do I 
hope will tend to make you happy." 

So much passed between the uncle and the 
nephew, and what the uncle told to the nephew, 
the nephew of course told to his wife. " He 
was with her again, yesterday,** said Lady Glen- 
cora, " for more than an hour. And he had 
been half the morning dressing himself before 
he went to her." 

"He is not engaged to her, or he would have 
told me," said Plantagenet Palliser. 

*'I think he would, but there is no knowing. 
At the present moment I have only one doubt — 
whether to act upon him or upon her.'* 

" I do not see that you can do good by going 
to either.** 

"Well, we will see. If she be the woman I 
take her to be, I think I could do something with 
her. I have never supposed her to be a bad wom- 
an — never mind. I will think of it." Then 
Lady Gldncora left her husband, and did not 
consult him afterward as to the course she would 
pursue. He had his budget to manage, and his 
speeches to make. The little affair of the duke 
and Madame Goesler, she thought it best to take 
into her own hands without any assistance from 
him. " What a fool I was,'* she said to herself, 
" to have her down there when the duke was at 
Matching.*' 

Madame Goesler, when she was left alone, felt 
that now indeed shd must make up her mind. 
She had asked for two days. The intervening 
day was a Sunday, and on the Monday she must 
send her answer. She might doubt at any rate 
for this one night, the Saturday night, and sit 
playing, as it were, with the coronet of a duch- 
ess in her lap. She had been born the daughter 
of a small country attorney, and now a duke had 
asked her to be his wife — and a duke who was 
acknowledged to stand above other dukes ! Noth- 
ing at any rate could rob her of that satisfaction. 
Whatever resolution she might form at last, she 
had by her own resources reached a point of suc- 
cess in remembering which there would always 
be a keen gratificolvm. \\.^ wi\.^Vi ^scc^O^xsAft. 
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DnchesBofOmniata-, batitironld be somelhing 
bate refused to be aDnclieai ofOraniiim. 
J tbat CTeniDg* tbat niebt, and thsdiei^t 
morning, ebe remained plBving w[th the coronet 
In her lap. She would not go to church. Whut 
good could any sennon do het while llmt bawblo 
was dangling before her ejei ? After church- 
lime, aboal two o'clock, Pljiiicas Finn cnme 
her. JuBt A Ibis iieriod rbineas would eomo 
her often — sometimes full of n oew decision 
forget Violet Efflncbam altogether, at others 
minded to continue bis siege let the hope of sue- 
caia be erer so small. Ue bad now heard that 
Violet nod Lord Chiltcm had in truth qmirreled, 
and was of course anxious to be advised to coU' 
tlnue the Biege. When he first came in and 
spoke airordortwotoMndarae Goeslerin which 
there was no reference to Violet ElBngbam, thera 
csme upon her a q(rong wish to decide at once 
that slic would plaji no longer with the coronet, 
that the gem was not worth the cost she would 
be cnlled upon lo pay for it. There was some- 
thing in Ihe world better for her than the coro- 
net—if only it might be had. Bat within ten 
niinulcB he had told her the whole tale about 
Lord Chiitcrn, and how ho had seen Violet m 
Lady Baldock's — and how there might jet 
hopo for him, What would she advise him 
do? "Go home, Mr, Finn," she said, "ai 
write a sotinet to hot eyebrow. See if that w 
have any effect." 

"Ah, well! It is natarol that joa should 
laugh at me; but, Eomchow, I did not expect it 
from you." 

" Do not be angry with mo. Wliai I menn is 
that such little things seem to influence thb Vio- 
let 'of yours." 

"Do they? I have not found ihnt thev do 

" If sho had loved Lord Chiltern she would 
not have nnan-eled with him for a few words. 
If she had loved yon, she would not have ac- 
cepted Lord Chillein. If she loves neither of 
yon, she Khould say so. I am losing my respect 

" Do not say that, Madame Goesler. I re- 
spect her as strongly as I love her." Then Ma- 
dame Goesler almost made up her mind tbat she 
would have the coronet. There was a substance 
about the coronet that wonid not elude her gruBp. 
Late tbat aflcmoon, while she was still hesi- 
I tnting, there came another caller to the cottage 
'n Park Lane. She was still hesitating, feeling 




"Madame Goosler," said Lady GlencMv, " 
am very glad to find you." 

"And I more than equally bo, to he found,", 
said MadalUB GoDsIer, cmlling. 

"My uncle has been with you since I bl 
last?" 

"Oh yes; more than once if I remember 
right. lie was here yesterday at any rate." 

" He cornea often to you then ?" 

"Notsoofien OB I would wish, Lady Glcncors. 
The duke is one of my dearest friends." 

'* It has been a quick friendship." 

"Yes — a quick friendship," said Madmne 
Goesler. Then there was a paute fur some mo- 
ments which Madame Goesler was determined 
that she would not break. It was clear to her 
now on what ground Lady Glancora bad come 
to her, and she was fully minded Ihnt if sho 
could bear the full light of the god himself in J 
nil his glory, she would not allow herself to b^ 
scorched by any reflected heat coming from tfatEfl 
god's niece. She thought she coiJd ondnre any^ 
thing that Lady Glencora might say; but she ' 
would wait and hear what might be said. 

" I think, Madame Goesler, ihflt I had hettef 
hurry on to my euhjccl at once," said Lady Glen- 
corn, almost hesitating as she spoke, and feeling 
that the color was ruling up to her cheeks and 
covering her brow. "Of course, what I have to 
say wilibodiaagreoablo; of course I shall offend 
you. And yet I do not mean it." 

"I shall be offended at nothing. Lady Glen-., 
cora, uuIbsb I think that ; "' ' 

"I protest thai I do u 
little Ixjy." 

"Yes-indeed. The sv 



ghnlfsc 



IS that." 



that she had a 



t nnotlior night before her. sach a marriage," 



cr Rave m 

"Ho ia the duke's heir," 

" So I understand." 

"Formyself, hymy honor , . . 

nothing. I am rich, and hare all that the world. 1 
can give me. For my hufehand, in this matte 
care nothing. His career he will make fur hi 
self, and it will depend on no title." 

"WiiyaU this to me. Lady Glencora t WhiU 
have I to do with jour husband's titles ?" 

"Much— if it he true that there is an ide 
marriage between you and the Duke of Omni-| 

"Pshawl" said MsdameGoesler, withalltbaV 

" It ia untrne, Ihen ?" asked Lady Glen 

untrue. There is an idea of'l 



"No: 



Shonld siicbeDuchessof Umniumor not? All 
tbat she wished to be, she could not be — but to 
I be Duchess of Omnium was within her reach. 
Then she be)tan tonsk hetBelf rnrious questions. 
Would the qnecn refuse to accept her in her new 
rank ? Refuse I How could any queen refnso I 
to accept her? She had net done aught amiss 
in Fife. There was no slur on her name ; no 
n her character. What, thoufih herfather 
had been a small attorney, and her -first husband 
a Jew banker ! She had broken no law of God 
or man, had been accused of breaking no law, I 
which breaking or which accnsarioa need stand { 



in the wa^ of her being as good a duchess as any kind," 



And you are engaged to him ?" 

"No; I am not engaged to him." 

"Has he naked you?" 

"Lady Glencora, I really must say that si 
a croas- questioning from one lady to another !*. | 
very unusual. I have promised not to be offend- 
ed, onloss I thought that you wished to offend 
me. But do not drive me too far." 

"Madame Goesler, if you will icll me that I 
am miatofccn, I will bsg your pardon, and offer 
to you the most sincere friendship which c 
woman can give another." 

Lady GIencar«, Icantellyoa nothing of lha<l 



other woman I She was sitting thinking of this, 
almost angry with herself at Iho awe with which | 
the proposed rank inspired her, \vhen Lady Glcn- 
— IS auooanced to her. 



And have yon thought 




Then it 
whatyoQwi 

" I hare thought much of what I should gain 
and something also of whiil Isbonldloee," 
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** You have money." 

*' Yes, indeed ; plenty — for wants so moderate 
as mine." 

<*And position.*' 

" Well, yes ; a sort of position. Not such as 
yours, Lady Glencora. That, if it be not bom 
to a woman, can only come to her from a hus> 
band. She can not win it for herself.** 

** You are free as air, going where yon like, 
and doing what you like.** 

*' Too free, sometimes,** said Madame Goesler. 

*' And what will you gain by changing all this' 
simply for a title ?** 

'*But for such a title, Lady Glencora! It 
may be little to you to be Duchess of Omnium, 
but think what it must be to me I** 

'' And for this yon will not hesitate to rob him 
of all his friends, to embitter his future life, to 
degrade him among his peers — ^* • 

** Degrade him ! Who dares say that I shall 
degrade him ? He will exalt me, but I shall no 
whit degrade him. Yon forget yourself. Lady 
Glencora.** 

'* Ask any one. It is not that I despise you. 
If I did, would I offer you my hand in friend- 
ship ? But an old man, over seventy, carrying 
the weight and burden of such rank as his, will 
degrade himself in the eyes of his fellows, if he 
marries a young woman without rank, let her be 
ever so clever, ever so beautiful. A Duke of 
Omnium may not do as he pleases, as may an- 
other man.** 

" It may be well. Lady Glencora, for other 
dukes, and for the daughters and heirs and cons- 
ins of other dukes, that his grace should try that 
question. I will, if you wish it, ai*gue this mat- 
ter with you on many points, but I will not allow 
you to say that I should degrade any man whom 
I might marry. My name is as unstained as 
your own.** 

'* I meant nothing of that,** said Lady Glen- 
cora. 

** For him — I certainly would not willingly 
injure him. Who wishes to injure a friend? 
And in truth I have so little to gain, that the 
temptation to do him an injury, if I thought it 
one, is not strong. For your little boy. Lady 
Glencora, I think your fears are premature." 
As she said this, there came a smile over her 
face, which threatened to break from control 
and almost become laughter. **Bnt, if you will 
allow me to say so, my mind will not be turned 
against this marriage half so strongly by any 
arguments you can use as by those which I can 
adduce myself. You have nearly driven me into 
it, by telling me that I should degrade his house. 
It is almost incumbent on me to prove that you 
are wrong. But you had better leave me to set- 
tle the matter in my own bosom. You had in- 
deed." 

After a while Lady Glencora did leave her — 
to settle the matter within her own bosom — hav- 
ing no other alternative. 



CHAPTER LXn. 

ZHB LBTTEB THAT WAS SENT TO BRIGHTON. 

MoMDAT morning came, and Madame Goesler 
had as yet. written no answers to the Duke of 
Omninm. Had not Lady Glencora gone to Park 



Lane on the Sunday afternoon, I think the letter 
would have been written on that day ; but, what- 
ever may have been the effect of Lady Glencora's 
visit, it so far disturbed Madame Goesler as to 
keep her from her writing-table. There was yet 
another night for thought, and then the letter 
should be written on the Monday morniqg. 

When Lady Glencora left Madame Goesler 
she went at once to the duke*s house. It was her 
custom to see her husband's uncle on a Sunday, 
and she would most frequently find him just at 
this hour — ^before he went up stairs to dress for 
dinner. She usually took her boy with her, but 
on this occasion she went alone. She had tried 
what she could do with Madame Goesler, and she 
found that she had failed. She must now make 
her attempt upon the duke. But the duke, per- 
haps anticipating some attack of the kind, had 
fled. ** Where is his grace. Barken?'* said Lady 
Glencora to the porter. **We do not know, 
your ladyship. His grace went away yesterday 
evening with nobody but Lapoule." Lapoule 
was the duke's French valet. Lady Glencora 
could only return home and consider in her own 
mind what batteries might yet be brought to bear 
upon the duke, toward stopping the marriage, 
even after the engagement should have been 
made — if it were to be made. Lady Glencora 
felt that such batteries might still be brought 
up as would not improbably have an effect on a 
proud, weak old man. If all other resources 
failed, royalty in some of its branches might be 
induced to make a request, and every august re- 
lation in the peerage should interfere. The duke 
no doubt might persevere and marry whom he 
pleased — if he were strong enough. But it re- 
quires much personal strength — ^that standing 
alone against the well-armed batteries of all one's 
friends. Lady Glencora had once tried such a 
battle on her own behalf, and had failed. She 
had wished to be imprudent when she was young ; 
but her friends had been too strong for her. 
She had been reduced, and kept in order, and 
made to run in a groove — and was now, when 
she sat looking at her little boy with his bold face, 
almost inclined to think that the world was right, 
and that grooves were best. But if she had been 
controlled when she was young, so ought the 
duke to be controlled, now that he was old. It 
is all very well for a man or woman to boast that 
he — or she — may do whsj; he likes with his own 
— or with her own. But there are circumstances 
in which such self-action, is ruinous to so many 
that coercion from the outside becomes absolute- 
ly needed. Nobody had felt the injustice pf such 
coercion when applied to herself more sharply 
than had Lady Glencora. But she had lived to 
acknowledge that such coercion might be prop- 
er, and was now prepared to use it in any shape 
in which it might be made available. It was all 
very well for Madame Goesler to laugh and ex- 
claim, "Pshaw,** when Lady Glencora declared 
her real trouble. But should it ever come to 
pass that a black-browed baby with a yellow skin 
should be shown to the world as Lord Silver- 
bridge, Lady Glencora knew that her peace of 
mind would be gone forever. She had begun 
the world desiring one thing, and had missed it. 
She had suffered much, and had then reconciled 
herself to other hopes. If those other hopes were 
also to be cut away from her, the ^c^tl^'^ wsUA.'waJv* 
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and sbe could da nothing lo-daj ; LuC to- all doubt 
she would bEgiu with her batteries, when it 
> herself had done the mischief! Slie 
iled this woman dovn to Matching! 
Heaven and earth ! that «nch a. man as the duke 
should be such a fuot ! llie widow of a Jewbanli- 
er ! Hfi, the Duke of Omniam — and thus to cut 
away front himself for the rest of his life, all 
honor, nil peace of mind, alt the grace of a noble 
end 10 a career which, if not very noble in itself, 
hail received the praise of nobility I And to do 
this for n thin, blitck- browed, yellow - vlsaged 
woman with ringlets and devil's oye^ and a beard 
on her upper lip — a JewesH — a creature of wbose 
habits of life and manners of thought they all 
were absolutely ignorant ; who drank, pOEEibly ; 
who might have been a forger, for what any one 
knew ; an ndvoutureas who had foand her'way 
into Boeioty by her art and perseverance — and 
who did not Bven protond to have a relation in the 
world! That such a one should have influence 
oncngh to intrude herself into the house of Omui- 
uni, and blot the scutcheon, auil, what was worst 
of all, perhaps be the mother of future dnliGfi ! 
Lady Glencora, in her anger, was very unjust to 
Madame Goesler, thinking all evil of her, accns> 
ing her in her mind of every crime, denying her 
all charm, all beauty. Had the duke forgotten 
himself and his position for the sake of some fair 
girl with B pink complesion and gray eyes, and 
smooth hair, and a father. Lady Gtencora 
thought that sbe mould have forgiven it better. 
It might be that Madame Goesler should win 
hor way to the coronet ; hut when she came to 
put it on, she slionld find that there were sharp 
ihoms inside the lining of it. Not a woman 
worth tha knowing in all Loudon should speuk 
to her — nor a man either of those men with whom 
a Duchess of Omnium would wish to hold can- 
verse. She should find her bosband rated as a 
doting fool, and herself rated as n sclieniing fe- 
male advenlnreis. And it should go liard with 
Lady Glencora, if the duke were not sepsrated 
from his new ducbesa before the end of the Brst 
year ! In her anger Lady Glencora was very UQ- 



The duke, when he left his housewiihout tell- 
ing his household whither he was going, did send 
his address to — ^Ihe top brick of the chimney. 
His note, which was delivered at Madame Goes- 
ler's house late on the Sunday evening, was as 
follows: "lam to have your answer on Monday. 
I Bhall be at Bri^thton. Send it by a private 
messenger to the Bedford Hotel there. I need 
not tell you with ivhat eKpeelalion, with what 
hope, with what fear I shall await it.— -O." Poor 
old man ! He had run through all the pleasures 
of life too quickly, and had not much left with 
which to amuse himself. At limgth he had his 
eyes on atop brick, and being tired of every thing 
else, wanted it very sorely. Poor old man ! 
How should it do him any good, even if he got 
it? Madame Goesler, when she received the 
note, sal with it in her hand, thinking of his great 
want. " And be would be tired of his new play- 
thing after a monlh."she said to berselfl But 
she had given hcreelf.lo the next morning, and 
she would not make up her mind that night. 
She would sleep once more with the coronet of a 
duchess within her reach. She did do so ; and 
woke in the morning with her mind absolntoly in 
' ' JVJiBa sbe iralked down to Lreakfaat, 




B at an end. The ti 
necessary that she should reeolr^ 
and while her maid was brushing ber h ' ~ 
her she did make her rescluiian. 

"What B thing it is to be a great lady, ■' said 
the maid, who may probahly have icfleclcd that 
the Duke of Omnium did not come there so ofiea 
for nothing. 

" What do you mean by that, LottaF" 

The women I know, madauie, talk so much 

of their coonlesses, and ladyships, and duchess- 

ould never rest till I had a title in thia 

country, if I wore a lady — and rich and bean- 

nntcEses, and the ladyship^ ■ 
and the duchesses da as they please?" I 

" Ah! madame, I know not ibat." ^ 

"But I know. Thot will do, Lotta, Now" 
leave me." Then Madame Goesler had made np 
her mind ; hut I do not know whether that doubt 
HB to having ber own way had much to do with 
it. As the wife of an old man she would proba- 
bly hare had much of her own way. Immedi- 
ately after breakfast she wrote her answer to the 
doke, which was as follows : 



" Mt DBAiiDitKEOF Ohnium, — I find so great 
B difficulty in expressing myself to your grace in 
a written letter, that since you left me I hare 
never ceased to wish that I had been less nervous, 
less doubting, and less foolish, when yon were 
present with me here in my room, I might then 
have said in one word what will lake so many 
awkward words to explain. 

" Great as is the honor yoti propose lo confer 
oo me, rich as is tlie gift yon cffcr to me, I can 
not accept it. lean not be your f-race's wife. I 
mny almost say tlint I knew it was so when you 
parted from mo ; but the surprise of (he situation 
took away from me a part of my judgment, and 
made me unable to anKKer yon as I should hare 
done. My loi-d, the truth is, that I am not fit 
lo be iho n'ife of ilic Duke of Omnium. I should 
injure you ; and thonph I should raise myself in 
name, I should injnrt: myself in cliaractcr. Bat 
yon must not think, because I say tliis, that thera 
IB any reason why I should not be an honest 
man'i wife. There is none. I have nothing on 
my conscience which I could not tell to you- 
another man ; nothing that 1 need fear 
to all the world. Indeed, my lord, there is not 
ing to tell but this — that I am not fitted by hir ,^ 
and position lo be the wife of the Doke of Om>" 
ninm. Tou would have to blush for me, and 
that no man shall ever have to on my account. 

" I will own that I have been ambitious, too 
ambitions, and have been pleased to think that 
one so exalted as you are, one whose high posiiioo 
is so rifb in the eyes of all men, should have 
taken pleasure in my company. I will conlee 
to a foolish woman's silly vanity in having wish- 
ed to be known to be the friend of the Duke of 
Omnium. I am like the other moths that flut. 
tcr near the light and have their wings burned. 
But I am wiser than they in this, that having 
been scorched, I know that I must keep my dis- 
tance. You will easily believe thai a woman, 
such as I am, does not refnse to ride in a car- 
riage ivith your grace's arms on the panels with- 
out a regret, t am no philosopher. I do not 
pretend to despise the rich things of the world, 
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or the high things. According to my way of 
thinking, a woman ought to wish to be Duch- 
ess of Omnium — but she ought to wish also to 
be able to carry her coronet with a proper 
grace. As Madame Goesler I can live, even 
among my superiors, at my ease. As your 
grace's wife, I should be easy no longer — nor 
would your grace. 

** You will think perhaps that what I write is 
heartless, that I speak altogether of your rank, 
and not at all of the affection you have shown me, 
or of that which I might possibly bear toward 
you. I think that when the first flush of passion 
is over in early youth men and women should 
strive to regulate their love, as they do their oth- 
er desires, by their reason. I could love your 
grace, fondly, as your wife, if I thought it well 
for your grace or for myself that we should be 
man and wife. As I think it would be ill for 
both of us, I will restrain that feeling, and re- 
member your grace ever with the purest feeling 
of true friendship. • 

** Before I close this letter, I must utter a word 
of gratitude. In the kind of life which I have 
led as a widow, a life which has been very isolated 
as regards true fellowship, it hasbeen my greatest 
effort to obtain the good opinion -of those among 
whom I have attempted to make my way. I 
may, perhaps, own to you now that I have had 
many difficulties. A woman who is alone in the 
world is ever regarded with suspicion. In the 
country a woman with a foreign name, with 
means derived from foreign sources, with a for- 
eign history, is specially suspected. I have 
striven to live thAt down, and I have succeeded. 
But in my wildest dreams I oever dreamed of 
such success as this — that the Duke of Omnium 
should think me the worthiest of the worthy. 
You may be sure that I am not ungrateful — that 
I never will be ungrateful And I trust it will 
not derogate from your opinion of my worth, that 
I have known what was due to your grace's high- 
ness. I have the honor to be, my lord duke, 
your most obliged and faithful servant, 

** Mabie Max Goesles." 

"How many unmarried women in England 
are there would do the same ?" she said to her- 
self, as she folded the paper, and put it into an 
envelope, and sealed the cover. The moment 
that the letter was completed she sent it off, as 
she was directed to send it, so that there might 
be no possibility of repentance and subsequent 
hesitation. .She had at last made up her mind, 
and she would stand by the making. She knew 
that there would come moments in which she 
would deeply regret the opportunity that she 
had lost — the chance of greatness that she had 
flung away from her. But s^would she have 
often regretted it, also, had Ine accepted the 
greatness. Her position was one in which there 
most be regret, let her decision have been what 
it might. But she had decided, and the thing 
was done. She would still be free — Marie Max 
Goesler — unless in abandoning her freedom she 
would pbtain something that she might in truth 
prefer to it. When the letter was gone she sat 
disconsolate, at the window of an up-stairs room 
in which she had written, thinking much of the 
coronet, much of the name, much of the rank, 
much oif that position in society which she had 
flattered herself she might have won for herself 



as Duchess of Omnium by her beauty, her grace, 
and hejc wit. It had not been simply her am- 
bition to be a duchess, without further aim or 
object. She had fancied that she might have 
been such a duchess as there is never another, so 
that her fame might have been great through- 
out Europe, as a woman charming at all points. 
And she would have had friends, then — real 
friends, and would not have lived alone as it 
was now her fate to do. And she would have 
loved her ducal husband, old though he was, and 
stiff with pomp and ceremony. She would have 
loved him, and done her best to add something 
of brightness to his life. It was indeed true 
that there was one whom she loved better ; but 
of what avail was it to love a man who, when 
he came to her, would speak of nothing but of 
the charms which he found in another woman ! 
She had been sitting thus at her window, with 
a book in her hand, at which she never looked, 
gazing over the park which was now beautiful 
with its May verdure, when of^a sudden a thought 
struck by. Lady Glencora Palliser had come 
to her, trying to enlist her sympathy for the lit- 
tle heir, looking, indeed, not very well, as Ma- 
dame Goesler bad thought, but still with an 
earnest purpose which was in itself good. She 
would write to Lady Glencora and put her out 
of her misery. Perhaps there was some feeling 
of triumph in her mind as she returned to the 
desk from which her epistle had been sent to the 
duke — not of that triumph which would have 
found its gratification nn boasting of the offer 
that had been made to her, but arising from a 
feeling that she could now show the proud moth- 
er of the bold-faced boy that though she would 
not pledge herself to any woman as to what she 
might do or not do, she was nevertheless capable 
of resisting such a temptation as would have been 
irresistible to many. Of the duke's offer to her 
she would have spoken to no human being, had 
not this woman shown that the duke's purpose 
was known at least to her, and now, in her let- 
ter, she would write no plain word of that offer. 
She would not state in words intelligible to any 
one who might read, that the duke had offered 
her his hand and his coronet. But she would 
write so that Lady Glencora should understand 
her. And she would be careful that there should 
be no word in the letter to make Lady Glencora 
think that she supposed herself to be unfit for 
the rank offered to her. She had been very 
humble in what she had written to the duke, but 
she would not be at all humble in what she was 
about to write to the mother of the bold-faced 
boy. And this was the letter when it was 
written : 

" My dear Ladt Glencora, — ^I venture to 
send you a line to put you out of your misery — 
for you were very miserable when you were so 
good as to come here yesterday. Your dear lit- 
tle boy is safe from me — and, what is more to 
the purpose, so are you and your husband, and 
your uncle — whom, in truth, I love. You asked 
me a downright question which I did not then 
choose to answer by a downright answer. The 
downright answer was not at that time due to 
you. It has since been given, and as I like yon 
too well to wish you to be in torment, I send you 
a line to say that I shall never ho, m tXxft. '^'k^ ^ 
you or -jouT \io^. 
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"And now, doat Lndy Glcntora, one word 
more. Shonld it ever ognin appear la you to T 
necessary to use jour zeal for the protecVion i 
70Qr husbsod or joni' chOd, do not endeavor 
dissunde a woman \lj trjiog to make her think 
thai she, bj Iter alliance, wonld bring dcgrada- 
tion into any house, or la nnjr mau. If them 
codM have lieen on argument ponerful will 
lo mnke mo do that which you wislicd to 
vent, it \vaa iha argamenl which yon nsed. 
my own comfort, and the happioess of another 
person whom I value almost as much as myself, 
were too important to bQ aaciiUced even to a 
woman's reveiige. 1 take mine by writing to 
you and telling you that I am better, and mora 
rational and wiser than you look mo to be. 

"If, after this, yon choose to be on good terina 
with jae, I ehall be happy lo lie your friend. . I 
sliall want no furlbor revenge. You owe me 
sotns Utile npology ; but wbclhor joa make it 
or not, I will ba contented, and will never do 
more than ask whether your darling's prospeclB 
are still safe. There are more womenihan one 
ia the world, you know, and yon lauafnot con- 
Bidor yourself to be out of the wood because you' 
have escaped from a single danger. If there 
arise another, come to mo, end wo will couault 
tngetlier. Dear Lady Glencorn, yours always 
linccrelj, AIabib M. G." 

Tiicrc was a thing or two besides which she 
Isnecd to sny, laughing Bs abo thought of them. 
Bat she refrained, and ber letter, when till ished, 
was as it is given above. 

On the day following. Lady Gloocora waa 
aenin in Park Lane. When she lirst read Ma- 
dome Goesler's letter, ilie felt herself to ba an- 
noyed and anipy, bat her anger was with ber> 
self rother than with her correspondent. Ever 
since her last interview with the woman whom 
she hud feared, she hat) been eonscions of haV' 
tngbeeo indiitcreel. All her feelings had been 
too Tiotent, and it might well have been that 
the should have driven this woman to do tho 
very thing that she was bo anxious to avoid. 
"You. owe mo some litilo apology," Madame 
Cioesler had said, It was tme — and she would 
apologise. Undue prido was not a part of Lady 
Glencora's character. Indeed, thero wns not 
enough of pride in her composition. She had 
been qnitii ready lo hate this woman, and lo 
fight her on every point as long as tho danger 
existed ; hut the was eqnallj wUling to tato tho 
woman to her heart now that the danger was 
over. Apolopiize 1 Of course sho would apol- 
ogize. And she nonld make a friend of the 
woman if the woman wished it. But she wonld 
not have tho woman and the dnko at Matching 
tOKether again, lest, after alt, there might be u 
mistake. She did not show Madame Goesler's 
letter to her hnsband, or tell him any thing of 
the relief she had received. He bad cared bat 
little for tho danger, thinking more of his budg- 
et than of the danger ; and would he sufficient- 
ly at his ease if he heard no more rumors of his 
uncle's marriage. LadyGlencora wentto Park 
Lane early un the Tuesday morning, but she did 
not lake her boy with her. Sho uudcistootl that 
Madame Goesler might perhaps indalge in a 
little gentle raillery at the child's expense, and 
the iDoihGr felt that this might be borne the 
I aaalj if ihe child were not present. 




" I htti-e come to thank you for your 

Marlanie Goesler," said Lady Glcncora, befa 
she wt down. 

"Oh, come ye in peace here, 
war, or to dance at our bridal ?" said Madi 
Goesler, standing ugi from her chair and laugl 
iag, as she sang the lines. 

"Certainly not to danco at your bridal," 
Lady Glencora. 

"Alas I no. You havo foibiddon tho banns 
too ctFeclually for that, and I sit here wearing 
the willow tt(l alone. Why shouldn't I be al- 
lowed to get married as well as another woman, 
I wonder? I think you have been very barci' 
upon me among yon. 'But sit down, Lady Glc 
corn. At any rule yoa come in peocc," 

" Certainly in peace, and with much admin 
lion — and a, groat deal of love and oirectioi 
and all that l^nd of thing, if you will only 

"I shall bo too proud. Lady Glencora- 
the duke's soke, if for no ether reason." 

'^ And I liave to make my apology." 

' ' It was made as soon as your carriage stop- 
ped at my door with friendly wheels. Of course 
I understand, i can know how terrible it all 
was to you — even though the dear little Plantag- 
enet might not hare heen in much danger, 
Fani7 what it would be lo disturb the career (£; 
a I'lantai^enet I I am for too well read in hisiory,' 
I can assure you." 

"I said a word far which I am sorr; 
which I should not have said." 

"Kover mind the word. After all,it 
trne word. I do not hesitate lo say so no 
self, ihaugli I will allow no other wumnn 
it — and no man cither. I should have degraded 
him — and disgraced him." Madamo Goesler 
now bad dropped the bantering tone which she 
had assumed, and was speaking in sober earnest. 
"I, for myself, have nothing about me of whicit 
1 am asliomed. I hare no history to hide, 
story to be brooght to light to my dberodil, "■ 
' ' e not been so born, or so placed by ci 

SB, asmakemelltto bo the wifoofihoDuke 
ol Omnium. I should not havo been happy, yoi 

Yo»want nothing, dear Madame Goesler. 
You have ell that society can give you." 

I do not know ahont that. I have much 
given to me by tociety, but there are many 
things that I naut — a bright-faced little hoy, for 
instance, to go about with me in mv carriage. 
Why did you not bring him, Lad^ Glencora?" 

"I came out in my penitentml sheet, and ■ 
when one goes in that guise, one goes alone. ' 
had half a mind to walk." 

Tou will bring him soon?" 

Oh yes. lle.wus very anxious ta know thaB 
other day who iim tho beautiful lady, with lhqi.1 
black hair." W 

Yoa did not tell him that Ihe bcanliful ladjr I 
with Ihe black hair was a possible aunt, was r 
possible — Ent we will not think any more ol 
things so horrible." 

" I tuld him nothing of my fears, you may bi 

Some day, when I am a. very old woman, 

and wlien his father is qniie an old duke, and 

lien ho has a doien little boys and girls of hit 

in, you will tell him of the story. Then be 

ill reflect what a wad^fta^ffiBUuiKlailUiU 
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have been, to have thoaght of making a duchess 
oat of such a wizened old woman as that." 

They parted the best of friends, but Lady Glen- 
cora was still of opinion that if the lady and the 
duke were to be brought together at Matching, 
or elsewhere, there might still be considerable 
danger. 



CHAPTER LXra. 

SHOWING HOW THE DUKE STOOD HIS G BOUND. 

Mb. Low the barrister who had given so many 
lectures to our friend Phineas Finn, lectures that 
ought to have been useful, was now himself in 
the House of Commons, having reached it in the 
legitimate course of his profession. At a certain 
point of his career, supposing his career to have 
been su£Sciently prosperous, it becomes natural to 
a barrister to stand for some constituency, and 
natural for him also to form his politics at that 
period of his life with a view to his farther ad- 
vancement^ looking, as be does so, carefully at 
the age and standing of the Tarious candidates 
for high legal office. 'VY^®^ ^ ^^^ ^^ worked 
as Mr. Low had worked, he begins to regard the 
bench wistfully, and to calculate the profits of a 
two years' run in the Attorney-generalship. It 
is the way of the profession, and thus a proper 
and sufficient number of real barristers finds its 
way into the House. Mr. Low had been angry 
with Phineas because he, being a- barrister, bad 
climbed into it after another fashion, having 
taken up politics, not in the proper way as an as- 
sistance to his great profession, but as a profession 
in itself. Mr. Low had been quite sure that his 
pupil had been wrong in this, and that the error 
would at last show itself, to his pupil's cost. And 
Mrs. Low had been more sure than Mr. Low, 
having not unnaturally been jealous that a young 
whipper-snapper of a pupil — as she had once call- 
ed Phineas — should become a Parliament man 
before her husband, who had worked his way up 
gallantly, in the usaal course. She would not 
give way a jot even now-^not even when she 
heard that Phineas was going to marry this and 
that heiress. For at this. period of his life such 
rumors were afloat about him, originating proba- 
bly in his hopes as to Violet Effingham and his 
intimacy with Madame Goesler. '^ Oh, heiress- 
es!" said Mrs. Low. *'I don't believe in heir- 
esses' money, till I see it. Three or four hun- 
dred a year is a great fortune for a woman, but 
it don't go far in keeping a house in London. 
And when a woman has got a little money she 
generally knows how to spend it. He has begun 
at the wrong end, and they who do that never 
get themselves right at last." 

At this time Phineas had become somewhat 
of a fine gentleman, which made Mrs. Low the 
more angry with him. He showed himself will- 
ing enough to go to Mrs. Low's house, but when 
there he seemed to her to give himself airs. I 
think that she was unjust to him, and that it was 
natural that he should not bear himself beneath 
her remarks exactly as he had done when he 
was nobody. He had certainly been very suc- 
oessfuL He was always listened to in the House, 
And rarely spoke except on subjects which be- 
longed to him, or had been allotted to him as 
part of his business. He lived quite at his ease 
with people of the highest rank — and those of bis 
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' own mode of life who disliked him did so simply 
because they regarded with envy his too rapid 
rise. He rode upon a pretty horse in the park, 
and was careful in his dress, and had about him 
an air of comfortable wealth which Mrs. Low 
thought that he had not earned. When her hus- 
band told her of his sufficient salary, she would 
shake her head and express her opinion that a 
good time was coming. By which she perhaps 
meant to imply a belief that a time was coming 
in which her husband would have a salary much 
better than that now enjoyed by Phineas, and 
much more likely to be permanent The Radi- 
cals were not to have office forever, and when 
they were gone, what then? **I don't suppose 
he saves a shilling," said Mrs. Low. " How can 
he, keeping a horse in the park, and hunting 
down in the country, and living with lords. I 
shouldn't wonder if ho isn't found to be over head 
and ears in debt when things come to be looked 
into." Mrs. Low was fond of an assured pros- 
perity, of money in the funds, and was proud to 
think that her husband lived in a house of his 
own. '^£19 lOs. ground-rent to the Portman 
estate is what we pay, Mr^unce, " she once said 
to that gallant radical, " and that comes of be- 
ginning at the right end. Mr. Low had nothing 
when ho began the world, and I had just what 
made us decent the day we married. But he be- 
gan at the right end, and let things go as they 
may, he can't get a fall." Mr. Bunce and Mrs. 
Low, though they differed much in politics, sym- 
pathized in reference to Phineas. 

** I never believes, ma'am, in nobody doing any 
good by getting a place," said Mr. Bunce. ** Of 
course I don't mean judges and them like, which 
must be. But when a young man has ever so 
much a year for sitting in a big room down at 
Whitehall, and reading a newspaper with his 
feet up on a chair ; I don't think it honest, wheth- 
er he's a Parliament man or whether he ain't." 
Whence Mr. Bunce had got his notions as to the 
way in which officials at Whitehall pass their 
time, I can not say ; but bis notions are very com- 
mon notions. The British world at large is slow 
to believe that the great British house-keeper 
keeps no more cats than what kill mice. 

Mr. Low, who was now frequently in the hab- 
it of seeing Phineas at the House, had somewhat 
changed his opinions, and was not so eager in 
condemning Phineas as was his wife. He had 
began to think that perhaps Phineas had shown 
some knowledge of his own aptitude in the career 
which he had sought, and was aware, at any 
rate, that his late pupil was somebody in the 
Houseof Commons. A man will almost always 
respect him whom those around him respect, and 
will generally look up to one who is evidently 
above himself in. his own daily avocation. Now 
Phineas was certainly above Mr. Low in parlia- 
mentary reputation. He sat on a front bench. 
He knew the leaders of parties. He was at home 
amid the forms of the House. He enjoyed 
something of the prestige of Government power. 
And he walked about familiarly with the sons 
of dukes and the brothers of earls in a manner 
which had its effect even on Mr. Low. Seeing 
these things Mr. Low could not; maintain his old 
opinion as stoutly as did his wife. It was almost 

\ a privilege to Mr. Low to be intimate with Phin- 
eas Finn. How then could he look dowiv vy^-^ 
him? 
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He was mrprised, tberefore, one day whoD 
Fhineas djECUssed t}io matter with bim fully. 
Phineoshad asked Mm what would be h[B chnncc 
of anceesa if even now he were to giTe up politica 
and take to tho bar aa the means of camine his 
lirelihuod. 

"Tou would have up-hill work at first, as a 
matter of courae,"said Mr. law. 

*' But it migbt be done, I suppoac. To have 
been in oSlce would not be fatal to me 7" 

" No, not fataL Nothing of the kind need be 
fatal. Men have succeeded and hare sat on the 
bench afterward, who did not begin till ihoj were 
past forty. You would have to live down a preju- 
dice created against yoQrself — that is all. The 
attorneys do not lifco barristers who uto any 
thing else but barristers." 

"The attorneys aro very arbitrary, I know," 
said Phiueaa. 

" Yes — and there would be Ihia againat yon — 
that it is so diffienlt for a mau to go back lo the 
verdure and malleability of pupildom, who has 
once escaped from the neeessary hnmillty of its 
conditions. You would find it difficult to ait 
and wait for businiVB in a Vice-chancellor's 
Court, after having hod Vice-chancellors, or 
men as big as Vioe-chancellora, to wait upon 

" T do not think much of that." 

" Bat others would think of i(, and you would 
And that there were difficulties. But you are 
not ihiukingof itin earnest?" 

"Yes, in earnest." 

"Why BO? I ahonW have thought that every 
day had removed you farther and farther from 
any such idea." 

"The ground I'm on at present ia ao slippery." 

"Well, yes. I can understand that. But yet 
it ia leas slippery than it used to be." 

"Ah: youdonotexttctly Beo. Whatiflwere 
to lose my aeat?" 

"Ton are safe at least for tho next four years, 
I should say." 

" Ah ! no one con toll. And auppoee I took 
it into my head to ditFer from the Government?" 

"You tnnst not do that. Tou have put your- 
self into a boat with these men. and you must 
remain in the boat. I should hare thODgbt all 
thai was easy to yon," 

" It ia not so easy aa it aeema. The veiy ne- 
cessity of sitting still in the boat ia in itacif irk- 
some — very irksome. And'ihen there comes 
■omo crisis in which a man can not att still." 

" la there any inch crisis at hand now ?" 

"1 can not aay that — but I am beeinning to 
find that silling still is very disagreeable to me. 
When I have those fellona below having their 
own way, and saying just what they like, it makes 
me furions. There is Hobaon. He tried office 
for a conple of years, and has broken away; and 
now, by George, there is no man they think so 
much of as they do of Bob&in. Ha is twice the 
man he was when ho sat on the Treasuiy Bench." 

"He ia a man of fortune — is he notf" 

"I nuppoae so. Of course he U, because he 
lives. He never earns any thing. His wife had 
money." 

" My dear Finn, that makes all the difforeoce. 
When a man has means of his own he can please 
himself. Do you marry a wife with money, and 
then you may kick up yonr heels, and do as }'ou 
/lie aitaut the Colonial Office. When a man 
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jrse he must fit himaelf to the 

"Though his profession may require him to 
be dishonest." 

"I did not aay that." 

" But 1 say it, my dear Low. A man who ia 
ready to vole black white because somebody tells 
him, is dishonest. Never mind, old fellow: I 
shall pull through, I dare say. Don't go and 
tell your wife all this, or sha'II be harder upon 
me tlian ever when she sees me." After that 
Mr. Low began to think that his wife's judgment 
in this matter had been better than his own. 

Robson could do as be liked because be had 
married a woman with money. Phineas told 
himself that that game was also open lo him. 
He, too, might marry money. Violet Effingham 
had money — quite enough to mske him independ- 
ent were he married lohcr. And Mndame Goesler 
had money — plenty of money. And an idea had 
'begun to creep upon him that Madame Goesler 
would take him were he to offer himself. But 
l!e would sooner go back to the bar as the lowest 
pupil, sooner clean boots for barristers — so ho told 
himself— Chan marry a woman simply because she 
had money, than marry any other woman as 
long as there was a chance that Violet might be 
won. But it was very desirable that he sliould 
know whether Violet might be won or not. It 
was now July, and eveiy body would he gone in 
another month. Before Angast would be over 
he was to start for Ireland witir Mr. Monk, and ^ 
he knew that words would be spoken in Irelaacl^l 
which might make it indispensable for him to b^^| 
at any rate, able to throw np bis office. In theis fl 
days he became more anxious than be used to be ^ 
about Miss EfHng ham's fortune. 

He had never spoken as yet to Lord Brent- 
ford since the day on which the earl had quar- 
reled with him, nor had he ever been at the 
house in Fortman Bqttare. Lsdy Laura he met 
occasionally, aud always spoke to her. She 
was gracious to him, but there had been no re- 
newal of their intimacy. Rumors had reached 
him that things were going badly with her and 
her husband { but when men repealed such m- ■ 
mors in his presence, he said little or nothingifl 
on the snhji^ct. It was not for him, at an; ratet S 
to speak of Lady Laura's nuhappinesa. LordV 
Chiltern be had seen once or twice during the fl 
last month, and they had met cordially as 
friends. Of conrge he eonld ask no question 
from Lord Chiltem as to Violet; bat hs did 
learn thni his friend had again patched up some 
reconciliation with his father. "He has qnar- 
reled with me, you know," said I'hineas. 

" I alt) rery sorry, but what could I do ? Afl 
things welt, I was obliged to tell him." 

" Do not snpposc far a moment that I am 
blaming yon. It is, no doubt, much better that 
he should know it sU." 

"And ic can not make mnch difference to 
yon, I should say." 

" One doesn't like to qnarrel with those who 
have been kind to one," said Phineas. 

"Bat it isn't yonr doing. Ho'tl come right 
again after a lime. When I can get my own 
affura settled, yon may ha aura Pll do n^' best 
to bring him ronod. But What's the reason you 
never see Laura now?" 

" What's the reason that every thing goes 
astray ?" uiid Fhincaa, bitterly. 
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When I toentioned j^oar name to Kennedy complain of the Tliamw, and meiDben wets ba- 
the other dav, be looked as black as tlinniJer. coming thintjr afUr gtniue. mi the rcmnininK 
not odd that anir one BhonlJ quarrel , iaj» of parliamentarf work trere being couulvd 

ith him. I cnn'l uand bim. Do tou knov, up, there came to faim Dews — no<n tbul wM 
I gometimes thiak that Laura will have lo give auoa known chraaghoat the bahionaUe world— 
it up. Then there will be another mesa in Ifae that the Duke or Omnium was gointc to gira a 
famil; !" | garden party at a certain (ilia reaidcnce on lbs 

This nras all very well na coming from Lord , bankj of the TbamcB above Richmond. Ilwat 
Cbiltem ; but there was no word about Violet, [ to bo such a garden party a» had never been 
and Pbineas did not know bow to get a word seen before. And it would be the more remark- 
from any one. Ladj Laura could hare_lold abhl b«oause the duk^ had never been known to 
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:rv tbiuR, but ho could uoc go to Lady 
Laura. He did go to Lady Baldock's house as 
often as he thought he could wiib propriety, 
nnd oecaaonally he saw Violet. But be could 
do no more than see her, and the days and 
weeks were passing by, anil Ibe time was com- 
ing in which he would hnre to go away, and bo 
with her no more. Tho end of tba season, 
which was always to other men — to other work- 
ing-men BBch as our hero — a period of pleasura- 
ble anticipation, to him was a lime of sadness, 
in which be felt that he wa^ not exactly like 
to, or even equal to, the luen with whom he 
lired in London. In the old days, in which he 
was allowed to go to Longhlinler or to Saulsby, 
when all men and women were going to their 
Loughlinters and their Saukbys, it was very 
, well with him ; but there was something melan- 
choly to hioi in his yearly journey to Ireland. 
He lored his falher and mother and sisters he 
well as do other men ; but there wes a fulling 
off in the manner of bis life which nado him 
Kiel that he had been in some son out of his own 
element in London. He would hare liked to 
hare shot gronte at Loughlinier, or pheasants at 
Bautsby, or to haro hunted down at Willingford 
—or bettor still, to have mnde love to Violet Ef- 
finghftm wherever Violet Effingham mi^-hl have 
plaeeil herself. But ail ibis was closed to hini 
now; and there would be nothing for bim but 
to remain at KiUaloe, or lo return to his work 
in Downing Street, from August to Februarj-. 
Hr. Monk, indeed, was going with him for a 
few weeks J bat even this association did not 
make up for that son of society which he would 
have preferred. 

The session went on very quietly. Tiieques- 
lion of the Irish Kerorm Bill was pOEtponBd till 
the nest year, which was a great thing gained. 
He carried his bill about the Canada Baiiway, 
with sundry other small bills appertaining to it, 
throngh the House in a manner which redoand- 
ed infinitely to his credit. There was just 
enough of opposition to give a zeal to the work, 
and to make tba affair oonspicnons among the 
affairs of the year. As his chief was in the 
other House, the work fell altogether into liiH 
hands, BD chat he came to be conspicuous among 
Under-secret aries. It was only when he said a 
word to any leaders of his party about other mat- 
tars — about IriBh Tenant Right, for instance, 
which was beginning to loom very large, that 
he found himself to be snubbed. But there was 
no room tar action this year in reference to Irish 
Tenant Bight, and therefore any deep conrider- 
Htion of that discomfort might be legitimately 
postponed. If he did by chance open his month 
on the subject to Mr. Monk, even Mr. Monk 
discoaraged bim. 

IQ the last days of June, when the weather 
WBB very hoi, aud people were beginning to 



such a thing. The villa wai called Tha 
iiorns, and had, indeed, been given by the duke 
to Lady Gloucora on her marriage i but the pai^ 
ty was to be the duke's party, and The Uum^ i 
with all itsgardcos, conservatories, lawns, shrutb I 
beries, paddocks, boat- houses, and boats, wm I 
to be mode bright and boauiiful (or (ho oceiv- 
sion. Scores of workmen were about the ptaca 
throngh the three first weeks of Jnly. The world 
at large did not at all know why the duko was 
doing BO unwonted a things — why ho should un- 
dertake so now a trouble. Bat Lady Glencork 
knew, and Madame Goeslor shrewdly guessed 
.1 . . , . „ . T.T1 ._ ]ji^jnjg Qoealor's nnexpect- 
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ed refusal bad reached his grace, he felt that he 
must either accept the hidy's refusal, or perie- 
rere. After a day's consideration, ho resolved 
that be woald accept it. Tho top brick of tha 
chimney was very desirable; but perhaps it 
might be well that be ahonld endeavor lo live 
without it. Then, aceepting this refusal, ba 
must either stand his ground and bear the blow 
—or he must run away to that j^illa at Como, 
or elsewhere. Tho running away seemed to 
him at first to be the better, Or at least tho itiors 
pleasant, course; but ailost bedclcrminad that 
lie would Bland his ground and bear the blow. 
Therefore he gave bis garden party at Tb( 

Who was lo be invited? Before the llnit 
week in July waa over, many a boiora in Lon- 
don was fluttering with anxiety on that sal^e^ 
The duke, in giving his short word of inatru^ 
tion to Lady Glencora, made her noderstand 
that he would wish her lo be parcicnUr in b«r 
invitations. Her Royal Highness the I'riocoBS^ 
and his Royal Highness the Priaco, had both 
been so gracious as to say that ihcy would honor 
his fSte. The duke himself had mnde out a 
short liet, with nol mora than a dozen natnoik 
Lady Glencora was emphij'ed to seloct the real 
crowd— the five hundred out of tho ten thousand 
who were to be blessed. On Ihe duke's own 
private list was the name of Madame Ooesler- 
LaJy Glencora undenlooU it all. When Ma- 
dame Goeslor got her card, she thought that 
she understood it too. And she thought ahio 
that the duke was behaving in a gallant way. 

There was, no doubt, much dilBcully abonl 
the invitations, and a considerable ainoiiiil of 
ill-will was created, And they who considered 
themselves entitled lo bo asked, and were not 
asked, were full of wrath against Ihcir moM 
roitnnate (Heods, instead of being angry with 
Ihe duke or with L<idy Glencora, who had nng- 
Iccted them. It was soon known that Lady 
Glencora was the real dispenser of tho favors, 
and I fancy that her ladyship was llrcd of 
her task before ii was completed. The parly 
was Id take place on Wednesday, the 27th of 
July, and before Uw 4b."j tw^ ^wron^'mKa, m*. 
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women had become so Imrd; in tbo combat tbat 
personal applications were made with nnflincbing 
ioiponunitir; and letters vers writlen to Lady 
Olcacora putting Torward this claim and that 
claim with a piteous clamor. "No, that is too 
bad," Lady G lea core said to her particular friend, 
Mrs. Grey, wben a letter came from Mia. Bon- 
teen, staling all thatlier hnsband hod ever done 
toward Bupportiog Mr. Palliacr in Paili anient — 
and all that he cTor wonld do. "Sbc sha'n'l 
have it, even tbough she could put Flanlogenct 
into a minority to-morrow." 

Mrs. BontecQ did Dot get a card ; and when 
she heard that Pbineas Finn had received one, 
her wrath against Pbineas woe very great. He 
wM "nn Irish aiiTenturer," and she regrellod 
deeply Ibnt Mr. Bontsen had ever interested 
himself in bringing sacb an upstart forward in 
the world of politics. But as Mr. Bonteen neter 
had done any thing toward bringing Phinens 
forward, there was not mncb cause for regret 
on this bead. Fhineas, however, got his card, 
and, ofcoarge, accepted tbo invitation. 

The gronnds were opened at four. There 
was to be an early dinner out in tents at five ; 
and after dinner tnen aud women were to wall; 
about, or dance, or make love — or hay as suited 
them. Tbo haycacka, however, were ready pre- 
pared, while it was expected that tiiey should 
bring the love with them. Pbineas, knowing 
that he eliDuld meet Violet EGinghani, look a 
great deal with him ready made. 

For an hour and a bojf Lodf Glencora kept 
ber position in a saloon lhroog)i which the 
guests passed to the grounds, and to every 
comer she imparted the infortnuiion that the 
duke waa on the lawn. To every comer but 
one — bat to Madame Goesler she said uo such 
word. "So glad to see you, my dear," she 
said, as she pressed her friand's hand. "If 1 
am not killed by this work. I'll make yon out 
again by-and-by." Then Modnme Goesler pass- 
^ OQ, and soon foBiid herself amid a tbroug 
of acquaintance. After d few minutes she saw 
tbc duke seated □□ an arm-chair, close to the 
river bank, and she bravely went nn to him. 
and ibauked Mm for the ' 



raent," said the duke, rising to greet her. There 
were a dozen pooplo standing round, and so tlie 
tiling was done without dIfBculty. At that mo- 
ment there came a notice that their royal high- 
nesses were ou the ground, and iba duke, of 
course, went oif to meet them. There was not 
a word more spoken between the duke and Ma- 
dame Goesler on that afternoon. 

Pbineas did not come till late— till seven, 
when the banquet was over. I think he was 
right in this, as the banqueting in tents loses 
in. comfort almost mote than it gains in ro- 
ce. A small picnic may bo very wall, and 
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necessity. Frail hi 
ported — and human nature, having gone so far 
in pursuit of Ibe beautiful, is entitled to what 
beat support the unaccustomed clrcumstancea 
will allow. Therefore, out with the cold pies, 
out viith the salads, and the chickens, and the 
champagne. Since no better may be, let ds re- 
cruit human nature sitting upon this moai, and 
fcrjjel our discomforts in the glory of the ver- 




dure around ns. And dear Mary, seoing that 
the cnshion from the wagonette is small, and not 
wishing to accept the too generona offer that 
she sliould take it all for her own use, will od- 
ntit a contact somewhat closer than the ordina- 
ry chnira of a dining-room tender necessary. 
That in its wiiy is very well ; but I hold that a 
banquet on narrow tables in a tent is displeadne. 
Fhineas strolled into the gronnds when the 
tent was nearly empty, and when Lady Glencuro, 
almost sinking beneath herexcrtionE, was taking 
rest in an inner room. The duke at this time 
waa dining vritb royal higbnessoa, and three or 
four others, specially selected, very comfortably 
within doors. Out of doors the world had bS' 
gun to dance — and the world was beginning to 
say that it would be much nicer to go and dance 
upon the boards inside asaoon na possible. For, 
thoQgh of all parties a garden party is the nicest, 
every body is always anxioua to get out of iba 
garden as quick as may be. A few ardent lov- 
ers of suburban picturesque etfect ncie sitting 
beneath the haycocks, and four forlorn damsela 
were vainly endeavoring to excite the sympathy , 
of manly youth by playing croquet in a corner, j 
I am not sure, however, that the lovers beneath | 
tbc haycocks and tbo players at croquet were 
not actors hired by Lady Glencora for the occa- 

Phineas had not been long on the lawn before 
he saw Lady Laura Kennedy. She was stand- 
ing with another lady, and Barrington Erie was 
with them. "So yon have been successful?" 
said Barrington, greeting him. 

"Successful in what f" 

"In what? In getting a ticket. I have had 
to promise three tidewaiterships, and to give deep 
hints about a bishopric expected to he vacant, 
before 1 got in. But what matters? Snccesi 
pays for every thing. My only trouble now is, 
how I'm to get back to Loudon." 

Lady Laura shook hands with Fhineas, and 
then, as he was passing on, followed him for a 
step and whispered a word to him. " Mr. Finn, 
she said, "if you aro not going yet, come back 
(0 me presently. I have something to say to 
yon. I aboil not be far from the river, and shall 
slay here for about an hour." 

Fhineas said that he would, and then went on, 
not knowing exactly where he was going, fie 
had one desire — to find Violet Effingham; bat 
when be should lind her, he could not carry her 
oS, and sit with ber beneath a haycock. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

While looking for Violet F^ngbam, Pbineas 
encountered Madame Goesler among a crowd 
of people who were watching the ad vcnturoua em- 
barkation of certain daring sprits in a pleasare- 
Iwat. There were watermen there in the duke's 
lively, ready to take such spirits down to Keh- 
mond or np to Teddington lock, and many dar- 
ing spirits did take such trips — to itle great peril 
of mnslins, ribbons, and starch, to the peril also 
... __ (jjgj 
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when the thing was 
to bare been a bore. 
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** I should like it of all things if I were not 
afraid for mj clothes. , Will yoa come?'* 

'* I was never good npon the water. I should 
be sea-sick to a certainty. They are going down 
beneath the bridge too, and we should be splashed 
by the steamers. I don't think my courage is 
high enough.** Thus Phineas excused himself, 
being still intent on prosecuting his search for 
Violet. 

'< Then neither will I,** said Madame Goesler. 
" One dash from a peccant oar would destroy 
the whole symmetry of my dress. Look. That 
green young lady has already been sprinkled.** 

*'But the blue ^oung gentleman has been 
sprinkled also,** said Phineas, *'and they will 
be happy in a joint baptism.** Then they stroll- 
ed along the river-path together, and were soon 
alone. *' You will be leaving town soon, Madame 
Goesler ?** 

" Almost immediately.** 

**And where do you go?'* 

" Oh — to Vienna. I am there for a couple of 
months every year, minding my business. I 
wonder whether you would know me, if you saw 
me — sometimes sitting on a stool in a counting- 
house, sometimes going about among old houses, 
settling what must be done to save them from 
tumbling down. I dress so differently- at such 
times, and talk so differently, and look so much 
older, that I almost fancy myself to be another 
person.'* 

** Is it a great trouble to you ?** 

*' No — I rather like it. It makes me feel that 
I do something in the world." 

" Do you go alone ?" 

" Quite alone. I take a German maid with 
me, and never speak a word to any one else on 
the journey." 

*'That must beTery bad," said Phineas. 

" Yes ; it is the worst of it. Bat then I am 
so much accustomed to be alone. Yon see me 
in society, apd in society only, and therefore nat- 
urally look upon me as one of a gregarious herd ; 
but I am in truth an aninml that feeds alone 
and lives alone. Take the hours of the year all 
tIA'ough, and I am a solitary daring foor-fifths 
of them. And what do yon intend to do ?'* 

"I go to Ireland." 

"Home to your own people. How nice. I 
have no people to go to. I have one sister, who 
lives with her husband at Riga. She is my only 
relation, and I never see her." 

" But you have thousands of friends in En- 
gland." 

"Yes — as you see them" — and she turned 
and spread out her hands toward the crowded 
lawn, which was behind them. ' ' What are such 
friends worth ? What would they do for m» ?" 

*' I do not know that the difte would do much, " 
said Phineas laughing. 

Madame Goesler laughed also. *'The duke 
is not so bad,** she said. ''The duke would do 
as much as any one else. I won't have the duke 
abused." 

'' He may be yonr particular friend, for what 
I know,** said Phineas. 

''Ah ! no. i have no particular friend. And 
were I to wish to choose one, I sboald think the 
duke a little above me.** 

"Oh yes — and too stiff, and too old, and too 
pompous, and too cold, and too make-believe, 
and too gingerbread." 



"Mr. Finn!** 

" The duke is all buckram, yon know." 

" Then why do you come to his house ?'* 

** To see you, Madame Goesler.** 

" Is that true, Mr. Finn ?" 

" Yes — it is true in its way. One goes about 
to meet those whom one likes, not always for the 
pleasure of the host's society. I hope I am not 
wrong, because I go to houses at which I like 
neither the host nor the hostess.** Phineas as 
he said this was thinking of Lady Baldock, to 
whoni of late he had been exceedingly civil — 
but he certainly did not like Lady Baldock. 

" I think you have been too hard upon the 
Duke of Omnium. Do you know him well ?" 

"Personally? certainly not. Do you? Docs 
any body ?'» 

"I think he is a gracioas gentleman," said 
Madame Groesler, " and though I can not boast 
of knowing him well, I do not like to hear him 
called buckram. I do not think he is buckram. 
It is not very easy for a man in his position to live 
so as«to please all people. He has to maintain the 
prestige of the highest aristocracy in Europe.** 

"Look at his nephew, who will bo the next 
dake, and who works as hard as any man in the 
country. Will he not maintain it bettor ? What 
good did the present man ever do ?" 
•" You believe only in motion, Mr. Finn — and 
not at all in quiescence. An express train at 
full speed is grander to you than a mountain with 
heaps of snow. I owe that to me there is some- 
thing glorious in the dignity of a man too high 
to do any thing — if only he knows how to carry 
that dignity with a proper grace. I think that 
there should bo breasts made to carry stars.'* 

"Stars which they have never earned," said 
Phineas. 

" Ah ! well ; we will not flght about it Go 
and earn your star, and I will say that it becomes 
you better than any glitter on the coat of the 
Duke of Omnium. " This she said with an earn- 
estness which he could not pretend not to notice 
or not to understand. "I too may be able to 
see that the express train is really greater than 
the mountain." 

"Though, for your own life, yon would pre- 
fer to sit and gaze upon the snowy peaks." 

" No — ^that is not so. For myself, I would 
prefer to bo of use somewhere — to some one^ if 
it were possible. I strive sometimes," 

"And I am sure successfully." 

" Never mind. I hate to talk about myself. 
You and the duke are fair subjects for conversa- 
tion ; yon as the express train, who will proba- 
bly do yonr sixty miles an hour in safety, but may 
possibly go down a bank with a crash." 

" Certainly I may,*' said Phineas. 

" And the duke, as the mountain, which is fix- 
ed in its stateliness, short of the power of some 
earthquake, which shall be graader and more 
terrible than any earthquake yet known. Here 
we are at the house again. I will go in and sit 
down for a while." 

" If I leave yon, Madame Goetler, I will say 
good-bye till next winter.^ 
I " I shall be in town again before Christmaf, 
yott know. Yon will come and see me ?*' 
I "Ofcourselwill." 

" And then this lore trouble of yours will be 
over— one way or the other — will it not ?" 
I "Aht whocanM^r 
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" Faint heart never won Tair lady. Bnl your 
heart ia never faint. Farewell." 

Then he leTt her. Up to this moment he hod 
not aean Violet, and yet he knew that Bha was 
to he Ihorc. She hnd herself told him thnt ahe 
was to accompany Lady Lanra, whom be had 
already met. Lady Bnldock had not been in- 
vited, and had expressed great animosity ngainst 
tho duke in consequence. She had (tone bo far 
as to Bay that the duke was n mm at whose house 
s young lady inch as har niete ought not to be 
aeen, But Violet hod laughed at this, an3 de- 
clared her intention of accepting the invitacion. 
" Go," she had said. " Of coarse I ehaii go. 
I should havehrakeo my heart ifl oouldnot have 
got there." Fhineas therefore was sure that she 
must be in the place. He had kept his eyes 
ever on the alert, and yet he hod not found her. 
And now he must keep hia appoinimeot with 
Lady Laura Kennedy. So he went dovn to ihe 
path by the river, and there be foond her seated 
close by the water's edge. Her consin Barring- 
ten Erie was sCfll with her, but as soon as Phi u- 
eas joined them, Erie went away. " I had told . 
him," said Lady Laura, " thati wished to ^eak 
to you, and he staid with me liU yon 
There are worse men than BaningUin a great 

"I am snre of that" 

"Are yon and ho Giill friends, Mr. Finn 7" 

" I hope 80. I do not see ao mnch of him 
I did when I had less to do." 

" He says thnt you have got into altogether 
different set." 

"I don't know thiil, I have gone as circni 
stances have directed me, bnt I have certainty 
not intended to throw over so old and good 
friend as Barrington Erie." 

" Oh— he does not blame yon. He tells n 
that yoa have fonnd your way among what 1 
calls the wortiug-men of the parly, and bethinks 
you will do very wall — if you can only be pa- 
Cient ODough. We all expected a difi^rent line 
from you, you know — more of worflB and loss of 
deeds, if I may say so — more of liberal oratory 
and less of government action; but I do not 
doubt that you are right." 

" I think that I have been wrong," said Phiri- 
eas. "I am becoming heartily sick of ofSeiali- 

" That comes from the fickleness about which 
papa is so fond of quoting his Latin. The ox 
desires the saddle. The charger wants to 
plough." 

"And which am I?" 

"Tour career may combine the dignity of the 
one with the utility of tho other. At any rate 
yon must not think of changing now. Have you 
Hen Mr. Kennedy lately?" She asked (his 
qneation abruptly, showing that she was anxious 
to get to the ibattcr respecting which she had 
gammoned him to her side, and that all that she 
bad said hitherto had been uttered a^t were in 
preparation of that subject. 

" Seen him ? yes ; I see him. But we hardly 
do more than speak." 

" Why not r' Phineas Mood for a. moment 
in silence, hesitating. "Why is it that he and 
yon do not speak?" 

"How can I answer that qoMtion, Lady Lan- 



if yon please, I will get up and walk wifli yon. 
He tella me that you have cliosen to quarrel with 
him, and (hat I have made yoa do so. He says 
that you have confessed lo him that I have ast- 
ed you to quarrel with htm." 

" He can hardly have said that." 

" Bnt he has said it — in bo many words, 
you think that 1 would tcll youBQcb a 
falsely?" 

" la he here now?" 

"No — ha is not here. He would not ( 

" Is not Miss Effingham with you ?" 
"No-i-she is to come with my father later. 
She is here no doobt, now. But answer my 
question, Mr, Finn — unless you find that you 
can not answer it, What was it that you did 
say to my husband?" 

"Nothing to juBtify what he has told you." 
"Do you mean lo say that he has spoken 
fulsely ?" 

" I mean to use no harsh word — but I think 
that Mr. Kennedy when troubled in his spirit 
looks at things gloomily, and pnts meaning upon 
words whieh they should not bear," 
"And what has troubled his spirit?" 
"YoD must know that better than I can do, 
Laiiy Laura. I will tell yoa all that I cen tell 
yoa. Ue invited me to his house and I would 
not go, bccanse you had forbidden me. Then 
ho asked me some questions about you. Did I 
refasD because of you — or of any thing that you 
had said ? If I remember right, I told him that 
I did fancy that you would not he glad to see 
me — and ihnt therefore i would rather stay 
away. What was I to say?" 

"Yon should have said nothing." 
"Nothing with him would have been 
than what I did say. Remember timl he asked 
me the question point-blank, and that no reply^ 
would have been equal to no affirmat^ 
should have confessed that his suggesli 



jt -then have twitted me wit 




Ho could 

"If I have erred. Lady Laura, and brought 
f sorrow on yon, I am indeed grieved." 
" It i>i all sorrow. There is nothing bnt sor- 
V. 1 hai-e made up my mind to Jeavo him.' 
" Oh, Lady Laura." 

" It is very bad— hut not so bad, I think, sa 
Iho life I am now leading. He has accuncd ms 
what do yon think? He says that you are 
my lover." 

" He did not nay (hot— in (hose words ?" 
He said it in wordswhichmade me feel that 
I must part from him." 

" And how did yon answer him ?" 
" I would not answer him at all. If he had" 
)me to me llfco a man — not accusing me, bnt 
<king me — I would have told him every thing. 
And what was there to tell? I should bavo 
broken my ^th (o yon, in speaking of that scene 
' Loughlinter, but women always Icll such sto- 
s to their husbands when their hnsliands are 
od to them, and true, and jnst, Anditiswell 
that they shoald bo told. But It Mr, Kennedy 
tell nothing. Ue does not believe my 

'■Nit believeyon, Lady Laura?' 
" No I Because I did not blurt out (o him all 
that story about your foolish duel — because I 
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thodght it best to keep 1117 brother*8 secret, as 
long as there was a secret to be kept^ he told mo 
that I had — lied to him." 

"What— with that word?" 

" Yes — with that very word. He is not par- 
ticular about his words, when he thinks it nec- 
essary to express himself strongly. And he has 
told me since that because of that he could never 
believe me again. How is it possible that a wo- 
man should live with such a man ?" But why 
did she come to him with this story — to him 
whom she had been aocoscd of entertaining as a 
lover — to him who of ^ her friends was the last 
whom she should have chosen as the recipient 
for such a tale ? Fhineas as he thought how he 
might best answer her, with what words he might 
try to comfort her, could not but ask himself this 
question. " The moment that the word was out 
of his mouth," she went on to say, **I resolved 
that I would tell you. The accusation is against 
you as it is against me, and is equally false to 
both. I have written to him, and there is my 
letter." 

** But yon will see him agaia?" 

* * No — I will go to my father's house. I have 
already arranged it. Mr. Kennedy has my let- 
ter by this time, and I go from hence home with 
my father." 

** Do you wish that I should read the letter." 

''Yes — certainly. I wish that you should 
read it. Should I ever meet him again, I shall 
tell him that you saw it." 

They were now standing close upon the river's 
bank, at a comer of the grounds, and, though 
the voices of people spunded near to them, they 
were alone. Phineas had no alternative but to 
read the letter which was as follows :-« 

''After what yon have said to me it is impos- 
sible that I should return to your house. I shall 
meet my father at the Duke of Omnium's, and 
have already asked him to give me an asylum. 
It is my wish to remain wherever he may be, 
either in town or in the country. Should I 
change my purpose in this, and change my resi- 
dence, I will not fail to let you know where I go 
and what I propose to do. You I think must 
have forgotten that I was your wife ; but I will 
never forget it. 

"You have accused me of having a lover. 
You can not have expected that I should con- 
tinue to live with you after such an accusation. 
]?or myself I can not understand how any man 
can have brought himself to bring such a charge 
against his wife. Even had it been true the ac- 
cusation should not have been made by your 
mouth to my ears. 

"That it is untrue I believe yon must be as 
well aware fb I am myself. How intimate I was 
with Mr. Finn, and what were the limits of my 
intimacy with him yon knew before I married 
you. After our man*iage I encouraged his 
friendship till I found that there was something 
in it that displeased you — and, after learning 
that, I discouraged it. You have said that he is 
my lover, but you have probably not defined for 
yourself that word very clearly. You have felt 
yourself slighted because his name has been 
mentioned with praise — and your jealousy has 
been wounded because you have thought that I 
have regarded him as in some way superior to 
yourself. Yon have never really thought that he 



was my lover — that he spoke words to me which 
others might not hear, that he claimed from me 
aught that a wife may not give, that he received 
ought which a friend should not receive. The 
accusation has been a coward's accusation. 

"I shall be at my father's to-night, and to- 
morrow I will get you to let my servant bring to 
me such things as are my own — namely, my 
clothes and desk, and a few books. She will 
know what I want. I trust you may be happier 
without a wife than ever you have been with me. 
I have felt almost daily since we were married 
that you were a man who would have been hap- 
pier without a wife than with one. Yours af- 
fectionately, LaUBA K£NN£fDY." 

" It is at any rate true," she said, when Fhin- 
eas had read the letter. 

" True I Doubtless it is true," said Phineas, 
'^except that I do not suppose be was ever re- 
ally angry with me, or jealous, or any thing of 
the sort — ^because I got on well. It seems ab- 
surd even to think it." 

"There is nothing too absnrd for some men. 
I remember your telling me that he was weak, 
and poor, and unworthy. I remember your say- 
ing so when I first thought that he might become 
my husband. I wish I had believed you when you 
told me so, I should not have made such a ship- 
wreck of myself as I have done. That is all I 
had to say to you. After what has passed be- 
tween us I did not choose that you should hear 
how I was separated from my husband from any 
lips but my own. I will go now and find papa. 
Do not come with me. I prefer being alone." 
Then he was left standing by himself, looking 
down upon the river as it glided by. How would 
it have been with both of them if Lady Laura 
had accepted him thi^e years ago, when she con- 
sented to join her lot with that of Mr. Kennedy, 
and had rejected him ? As he stood he heard 
the sound of music from the house, and remem- 
bered that he had come there with the one solo . 
object of seeing Violet Effingham. He had 
knoilm that he would meet Lady Laura, and it 
had been in his mind to break through that law 
of silence which she had imposed upon him, and 
once more to ask her to assist him — to implore 
her for the sake of their old friendship to tell him 
whether there might yet be for him any chance 
of success. But in the interview which had just 
taken place it had been impiossible for him to 
speak a word of himself or of Violet. To her, 
in her great desolation, he could address himself 
on no other sulject than that of her own misery. 
But not the less when she was talking to him 
of her own sorrow, of her regret that she had not 
listened to him when in years past he had spoken 
slightingly of Mr. Kennedy, was he thinking of 
Violet Effingham. Mr. Kennedy had certainly 
mistaken the signs of things when he had ac- 
cused his wife by saying that Phineas was her 
lover. Phineas had soon got over that early 
feeling ; and as far as he himself was concerned 
had never regretted Lady Laura's marriage. 

He remained down by the water for a few 
minutes, giving Lady Laura time to escape, and 
then he wandered across the grounds toward the 
house. It was now about nine o'clock, and though 
there were still many walking about the grounds, 
the crowd of people were in the rooms. The 
I musicians were Yaa^<bd.Q>aX Wi ^^^^xwi^^^^^'O^'*^* 
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their mttaic might b»ve been available for danc- 
ing witbin or withoDt ; bnt tbe dancers bad fonnd 
lbs bourda ploaaanler tban tbe lawn, and tbo 
dnkc's garden party was becoming n mere boll, 
willi privilege for Ihe dancers !□ sirall about tlie 
lawn between tbe dances. And in tbis respect 
the fun wna bsder than at n bull — tlint let tbe 
engagements made for partners be what the; 
might, they could always be broken with ease. 
No lady felt herself lK>u)id Co dunce with a cut- 
alier who was disploasinj: to her ; and aoma gen- 
tlemen Vere lefc Endly ia the lurch. Fhineos 
felt himself to be very mnch in the lurch, even | 
after he bad discorered Violet Effingbaitv stand- 
ing up Co dance with Lord Fawn. 

Ho bided hia time patiently, and at last ho 
fonnd hia opportonity. " Would she dance wiih 
him?" She dedaredthnC ahe intended to dance 
mo more, and Chat she had promised to bo ready 
to return home with Lord Brentford tiofore Ccn 
o'etoclc. "I have pledged myself net to bo after 
ten," she aaid, laughing. Then alieput her band 
npon hia arm, and Ibcy stepped ont npon tbe tcr- 
race together. "Hare yon hoard any thing?'' 
■. Ae Rstcd him, almost in a whisper. 

"Tea," ha said. "I have hoard what you 
can. I have heard it alL" 
"IsitnotdraadM?" 

" I fear it is the best thing she can do. She 

IB neyer been happy with him." 

" But to bo accused after that fashion — by her 

husband r' eaid Violet. "One can hardly be- 

liers it in these days. And of all women she is 

the last to deserve such occuaatiou.'' 

"The very last," said Fbinoas, feeling that 
the subject wna one upon frliich it was not easy 
I for him to speak. 

"I can not conceive la wlinm he can have al- 

d," said Violet. Then Phinens boenn to 

lundeiGtand that Violet had not hcnrd the whole 

[ (tocy; bnC Iho difllcalcy of speaking was still 

Tcry (treat 

" Ic bus been the result of ungovernable tem- 
per," he aaid. , 

"But a man does not nanally strive CiJQia- 
honor himself because he ia in ajigK. And this 
man is incapable of rage. He must be cursed 
with one of those darft g'oomy minds in which 
k>vo always loads to jealousy. Slie will never 




"One can 


ot say. In manv respects it would 




she sbonlJ," said Phinena. 


"She will 


nnver rBtnrn to hira," repealed Vio- 


le(^" never. 


Wonldyou advise her to do so?" 


"Hoivea 


I say? If one were called upnn 


fur advice, o 




apoko." 





"I wouM 

he accused of that! How am a man and wom- 
an to live together after there have been auch 
words l)elween iham? Poor Laura! What a 
larriblo end to all her high hopes I Do you not 
grieve for her 7" 

Tliey were now at some distance from the 
house, and Phineas could not bot fool that chance 
had been very good to him in giving him his ap- 
poriunily. Slie was leaning on his arm, and 
ihcy wen alon^, and she was speaking to him 
rith all the familiarity nf old friendship. " I 
ronder whether I may clianjre tbe 8ubicct."Enid 
he, "and ask you n word about yourself?" 
"yVbat won!?" ihe Bwd sharply. 



"IhavB heard — " 

" What have you heard ?' 

" Simply thia — that yon 
were six months ago. Your marriago 
fixed for June." 

■' It has been nnfixed since then," she said. 

"Yes — it has been unfixed. I know it. Miaj 
Effingham, you will not be angry with me if I 
jay that when I board ibaC it was so, aometbing 
of a hope— no, J must not call it a hope — some- 
thing that longed to form itself into hope return- 
ed to my breast^ and from that hour to this has 
been the only subject on which I have cared to 
think." 

"Lord Chiltern is your friend, Mr. Finn?" 

" He it so, and I do not think that I have ever 
been untrue to my friendsbip for him." 

"He says that no man has ever had a tmer 
fi'iend. He will awear to that in all oompanlca. 
And I, when it was allowed to mo to awear with 
him, swore it too. As his friend, ict me tell 
you one thing — one thing which I would never 
lell to any other man — ono thinj; which I know 
I may Cell you in oonfidenoe. Yon are a gen- 
tleman, and will not break my confidence ?'' 

"I ihinlc I will, not." 

" 1 know yoD will not, becanse you are a gen- 
tleman. I told Lord Chiltern in theantnmnDf 
iaatyear that 1 loved him. And I did love him. 
I shall never have (he same confession to make 
That he 



i 
I 
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make no diflerence in that, 
iranafer licr heart. There have been thinga wliich 
have made tno Feel — that I was perhaps mistnkcn 
— in laying that I wonld be — his wife. But I 
Eoid so, and can not now give myaelf to another. 
Here is Lord Brentford, and wo will join him." 
There was Lord Brentford tvilh Lady Laura on 
his arm, very gloomy — reaolving on wliat way 
he migbt be avenged on the man who bad in- 
sulted his daughter. Ha took hut little noli ee of • 
Phineas as ho resumed his charge of Miss Effing- ' 
hnm; but the two ladies both wished him good- 
night. 

"Good-night, Lady Laura," eaiJ Phineas, 
standinu with his hat in his hand—" good-night, 
Miaa Effinffbam." Then he was alone — quite 
alone. Would it not be well for him to go down, 
to the buttomof Ihe duke's garden, and Itiig him- 
self into the quiet river, bo that there might be 
an end of him ? 



CHAPTER LXV. 



FaiNEAB did not throw himself into tbo river 
from theduke'a pardon ; and was ready, in spile 
of Violet Effingham, to start for Ireland with 
Mr. Monk at the end of the first week in AuguBC 
Tbe close of thot aeaaon in Lo o do B certainly was 
not a happy period of bis life. Violet bad spoken 
(obimaheranchafashion that he could not bring 
bimaelF not to believe her. Bhe liad f-hea him 
no hint wbether it was likely or unlikely that 
she and Lord Chiltern would be reenneilrd ,■ 
but she had convinced him that he could not li 
allowed to lake Lord Chillcrn's pbice. 
an can not transfer her heart," she had aaid. 
Phineas was well aworo that many noracn do 
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transfer their hearts; but he had gone to this 
woman too soon after the wrench Which her love 
had received ; he had been too sadden with his 
proposal for a' transfer; and the punishment for 
soch ill judgment must be that success would 
now be impossible to him. And yet how could 
he have waited, feeling that Miss Effingham, if 
she were at all like other girls whom he had 
known, might have promiseid herself to some 
other lover before she would return within his 
reach in the succeeding spring ? But she was 
not like some other girls. Ah I he knew that 
now, and repented him of his haste. 

But he was ready for Mr. Monk on the 7th of 
August, and they started together. Something 
less than twenty hours took them from London 
fo Eillaloe, and daring four or five of those 
twenty hours Mr. Monk was unfitted for any con- 
versation by the nncomfurtable feelings incidental 
to the passage from . HoUyhead to Kingston. 
Nevertheless, there was a great deal of conversa- 
tion between them during the journey. Mr. 
Monk had almost made up his mind to leave the 
Cabinet. '* It is sad to me to have to confess it, '* 
he said, ^'bnt the troth is that my old rival, 
Tumbull, is righib- A man who begins his po- 
litical life as I began mine, is not the man of 
whom a minister should be formed. I am in- 
clined to think that Ministers of Grovemment re« 
quire almost as mnch education in their trade as 
shoemakers or tallow-chandlers. I doubt whether 
you can make a good public servant of a man 
sinf^ly because he has got the ear of the House 
of Coinmons." 

'* Then you mean to say,** said Pliineas, ** that 
we are altogether wrong from beginning to end, 
in our way of arranging these things." • 

** I do no{ say that at all. Look at the men 
who have been leading statesmen since our pres- 
ent mode of government was formed — from the 
days in which it was forming itself, say from 
Walpole down, and yon will find that all who 
have been of real nse had early training as pub- 
lic servants.'* 

** Are we never to get out of the old groove ?'* 

** Not if the groove is good," said Mr. Monk. 
** Those who have been efficient as ministers 
sacked in their efficacy with their mother's milk. 
Lord Brook did so, and Lord de Tennes, tind 
Mr. Mildmay. They seated themselves in office 
chairs the moment they left college. Mrl Gres- 
ham was in office before he was eight-and-twenty. 
The Duke of St* Bungay was at work as a Pri- 
vate Secretary when he was three-and-twenty. 
You, luckily for yourself, have done the same." 

'* And regret it every hour of my life." 

" You have no cause for regret, but it is not 
so with me. If there be any man unfitted by 
his previous career for office, it is he who has be- 
come, or who has endeavored to become, a popu- 
lar politician — an exponent, if I may say so, of 
public opinion. As far as I san see, office is 
ofiered to such men with one view only — that of 
clipping their wings." 

"And of obtaining their help.** 

*' It is the same thing. Help from Tumbull 
would mean the withdrawal of all power of oppo- 
sition from him. He could not give other help 
for long, as the very fact of his refusing power 
and patronage wonld take from him his popular 
leadership. The masses outside require to have 
their minister as the Queen has hers ; but the 



same man can not be minister to both. If the 
people's minister chooses to change his master 
and to take the queen*s shilling, something of 
temporary relief may be gained by government 
in the fact that the other place will for a time be 
vacant. But there are candidates enough for 
such places, and the vacancy is not a vacancy 
long. Of course the Crown has this pull, that it 
\)ays wages, and the people do not" 

**I do not think that that influenpcd yon,*' 
said Phineas. ■ 

* * It did not influence me. To you I will make 
bold to state so much positively, Uiough it wonld 
be foolish, perhaps, to do so to others. I did 
not go for the shilling, though I am so poor a 
man that the shilling is more to me than it would 
be to almost any man in the House. I took the 
shilling, ^uch doubting, but guided !n part by 
this, that I was ashamed of being afraid to take 
it. They told me — Mr. Mildmay and the duke 
— that I eonld earn it to the benefit of the coun- 
try. I have not earned it, and the country has 
not been benefited— unless it be for the good of 
the country that my voice in the House should 
be silenced. If I believe that, I ought to hold 
my tongue without taking a salary for holding 
it. I have made a mistake, my friend. Such 
mistakes made at my time of life can not be 
wholly rectified; but, being convinced of my 
error, I mast do the best in my power to put my'* 
self right again.'* 

There was a bitterness in all this to Phineas 
himself which he could not but make plain to his 
companion. *'Tbe truth is," he said, ''that 
a man in office must be a slave, and that slavery 
is distasteful.'* * 

** There I think you are wrong. If you mean 
that you can not do joint woric with other men 
altogether after your own fashion, the same may 
bo said of all work. If you had. stuck to the bar 
you must have pleaded youreauses in conformity 
with instructions from the attorneys." 

*' I should have been guided by my own lights 
in adming those attorneys.*' 

''I%;llnot see that you snficr any thing that 
ought to go against the grain with yon. You 
are beginning young, and it is your first adopted 
career. With roe H is otherwise. If by my 
telling yon this I shall have led you astray, I 
shall regret my openness with yon. Could I be- 
gin again, I wonld willingly begin as you began.** 

It was a great day in KiUaloe, that on which 
Mr. Monk arrived with Phineas at the doctor's 
house. In London, perhaps, a bishop inspires 
more awe than a Cabinet Minister. In Killaloe, 
where a bishop might be seen walking about 
every day, the mitred dignitary of the church, 
though much loved, was thought of, I fear, but 
lightly ; whereas a Cabinet Minister coming to 
stay in the house of a townsman was a thing to 
be wondered at, to be talked about, to be afraid 
of, to be a fruitful source of conversation for a 
year to come ! There were many in Killaloe, es- 
pecially among the elder ladies, who had shaken 
their heads and expressed the saddest doubts 
when young Phineas Finn had first became a 
Parliament man. And though by degrees they 
had been half brought round, having been driven 
to acknowledge that he had been wonderfully 
successful as a Parliament man, still they had 
continued to shake (heir heads among themselves, 
and to fear something uv 11a ^xyx-oss.— Nsaj^\«k 
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bis old home lending & Cabinet 
Minister b; the band. Tbere was EDCb issiirnnce 
ID tbia [hat even old Mra. CaltagliBn, at the 
brewery, gave way, nnd began lo Bay all manner 
□rgood things, and to praiie the doctar'a lucl:ia 
that he had a son gifted nitti ports so eTicellenL 
There Was a (H'Bat desira to see the Cabinet Min- 
istei in the tiesh, to be nicb bim when ho aie and 
drank, lo watch the gaic and countenance of ibe 
man, and to drink water from tbia fountain of 
alatc tore whicli hod been so waodeifully brouEbt 
among them by Ihcir junag townsman. Mrs, 
Finn ivbs aware that It behooved ber to be chary 
of her invitatioos, bnt the lady from tlie brewery 
bad said sucb good things of Mi's. Finn's black 
BWUD, that she carried her i^oint, and was invited 
to meet ibe Cabinet Minister at dinner on the 
day after bis arrival. 

Mr9. Flood Janes and ber daughter were in- 
vited also to ho Bt the party. When Phineaa 
had been last at Blillaloe Mrs. Flood Jones, as 
the reader may remember, bad remained with 
her daii{;hter at Floodborongh — feeling it to be 
her duty to keep ber daughter away from the 
dangor of an unrequilcd attachment. But it 
Beemud lliat her pntpose v/ai ehanf:ed now, or 
that she no longer feared the danger — for both 
Mary and her mother were now again living in 
Eilliiloc, and Mary waa at tho doctor'a bouse as 

A day or too before tbe coming of tho god 
and the demigod to the little town, Barbara Finn 
and her friend had thus come to understand each 
other as tbey walked' along tba Sliannon side. 
"I am sure, my dear, that be is engaged lo no- 
body," eaid Burbaia Finn. 

"And I am euro, my dear,"6ttiil Mary, " that 
I do nnt care whothar he is or ia not," 

" What do yon mean, Mary ?" 

"1 mean what I say. Why shonld I caroP 
Five yenra ago I bad a foolisii dream, and now 
I am awake.again. Tbmk buw old 1 have got 
to be." 

■' Yes — Tou ace twen^-three. What h^ that 
todo with'itf" "» 

"It has this to do with iE--that I am old 
enough to know better. Mamma and I qnite 
understand each other. She used lo be angry 
with him, bnt she has got over all that fooliah- 
nesa now. It always made me so vexed ; tlie 
idea of being angry with a man because — be- 
caose- — I You know one can't talk aboat it, it 
is so fooliah. But that ia ali over now." 

" Do you mean to >ay you don't ciira for him, 
Mary? Do you remember wliat you used M 
Bwcar to mo less than 'two years ago ?" 

"I remember it all very well, and I remember 
wbal a goose I was. As (or caring for him, of 
couTSG I do — becaose he is yonr broilier, and be- 
cause I have known htm all my life. But if be 
were gmng to be married to-morrow, yon would 
see tiiat it would make no difference to me." 

Barbara Finn walked on for a couple of min- 
utes in silence before she replied. " Mary," she 
said at last, " I don't believe a word of it." 

" Very well — than oil that I shall ask of yon 
is, that we may not talk about him any more- 
Mamma balieveH it, and that is enough for me." 
JJevertheleaa, they did talk about Phincas during 
tho whole of that day. and very often talked about 
him afterward, as bug aa Mary remained at 




It there, though he wa* on terms suf- 
ficiently friendly with the doctor's family to liave 
been invited on so grand na occasion ; but he 
wasnol there, because Mrs. Finn was determined 
that she would betaken out to dinner by a Cab- 
inet Minisieiin the face of all her friends. She 
was aware that had the bishop been thera, she 
must have taken the biahop's arm. And though 
there would have been glory in tbat, the other 
giory was more to her taate. It was the iirst 
time in her life tbat she had ever aeen a Cabinet 
Minister, and I think tbat she was a little disap- 
pointed at finding him so like other middle-aged 
gentlemen. She had hoped that Mr. Monk 
would have asaumcd something of the dignity 
of bis position ; but he Hssnmed nothing. Now 
the bi^op, though he was a very mild old man, J 
did piBome BomethiDg on. the very foiils of hla4 
apron and knee-breeches. "f 

" I am sore, sir, it is Very good of you to come ^ 
and put up with onr humble way of living," said 
Mrs. Finn to her gofsl, as thoy tat down at ta- 
ble. And yet she had resolved that aha would 
not make any speech of the kind — that she would 
condescend lo no apology— that she would bear 
herself as though a Catnnet Minister dined with 
her ac least once a year. But wlien the moment 
came, alie broke down, and made this apology 
with almost abject meekness, and then hated, 
herself because she had done so.. _ 

"My dear madam," said Mr. Monk, "I liva J 
myself so mocb like a hermit that yuor house iaM 
a palace of luxury ID me." Then he felt thatl 
he bad made a foolish speech, and ho also hated | 
himself.- He found it very diSiciilt to talk to 
hiB hostesii upon any suhjetu, until by chance he 
mentioned his young fticnd Phineaa. Then her 
tongue was unloosed. "Your son, madam," he 
said, "ia going with mo to Limerick and b»ck 
lo Dubliu. It ia a shame, I know, lukiug him 
so soon away from home, hut 1 should not know 
how to get on without him." 

"Oh, Mr. Monk, it ia Each a blessing for him, 
and such an honor for us, that you should be so 
good to him." Then the mother spoke out all 
ber past fears and all her present hopes, and ac- 
knowledged the great glory -which it was lo her 
lo have a son sitting in Porliamenl, holding an 
office with B, stately name and a greet salary, and 
blessed with the friendship of such a man as Mr. 
Monk. After tbat Mr. Monk gut on better with 

' " I don't know any young man," said he, •' 
whose career I have token so st 

"He was always good," said Mrs. Finn, vrillt 
a tear forcing itself into the comer of each e ' 
" I am bis motiier, and of course I ought n< 
say so — not in this way ; but it is trne. 
Monk." And then the poor lady was obi _ 
to raise her haaiikercbief and wipe away li 

Phinoas on this oecnsion had taken oi 
ner the mother of his de'Otod Mary, Mrs. Flood 
Jones. "What a pleasure 
doctor and Mrs. Finn to see . 
this way," said Mrs. Flood Jonea. 

" With all my bones nnbroken ?" said he, 
laughing. 

" Yes ; with all yonr bones nnhroken 
know, Phinens, when wa first beard that jr 
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were to sit in Parliament, we were afraid that ; 
yon might break a rib or two-— since you choose 
to talk about the breaking of bonesk" 

*' Tea, I know. Eyerjr body thought I should 
come to grief; but nobody felt so sure of it as I 
did myself." 

" But yon have not come to grief." 

" I am not out of the wood yet, yon know, 
MrSk Flood Jones. There is plenty of possibility 
for grief in my way still." 

'' As far as I can understand it, you are out 
of the wood. All that your friends here want 
to see now is, that yon should narry some nice 
English girl, with a little money, if possible. 
Rumors haVe reached us, you know." 

*' Rumors always lie," said Phineas. 

*' Sometimes they do, of course ; and I am not 
going to ask any indiscreet questions. But that 
is what we all hope. Mary was saying, only the 
other day, that if you were once married, we 
should all feel quite safd about you. And you 
know we all take the most lively interest in your 
welfare. It is not every day that a man from 
County Clare gets on as you have done, and there- 
fore we are bound to think of you." Thus Mrs. 
Flood Jones signified to Phineas Finn that she 
had forgiven him the thoughtlessness of his early 
youth — even though there had been something 
of treachery in that thoughtlessness to her own 
daughter ; and showed him, also, that whaterer 
Mary*8 feelings might haye been once, tbey were 
not now of a nature to trouble her. ** Of coarse 
you will marry ?" said Mrs. Flood Jones, 

« I should think very likely not ?'* said Phine- 
as, who perhaps looked farther into the mind of 
the lady than the lady intended. 

* ' Oh, do, " said the lady. * * Every man shoold 
marry as soon as he can, and especially a man 
in your position." 

When the ladies mef together in the drawing- 
room after dinner, it was impossible but that 
they should discuss Mr Monk. There was 
Mrs. Callaghan from the brewery there, and old 
Lady Blo(^, of Bloodstone — who on ordinary 
occasions would hardly admit that she was on 
dining-ont terms with any one in Killaloe ex- 
cept the bishop, but who had found it impossible 
to decline to meet a Cabinet Minister — and there 
was Mrs. Stackpoele from l^miletown, a far- 
away cousin of the Finns, who hated fjady Blood 
with a true provincial hatred. 

**I don't see any thing partienlarly nncom- 
mon in him, after all,'* said Lady Blood. 

*' I think he is very nice indeed," sud Mn. 
Flood Jones. 

** So very qniet, my dear, and just like other 
people," said Mrs. Callaghan, meaning to pro- 
nounce a strong eulogium on the Cabinet Min- 
ister. 

'* Very like other people indeed," said Lady 
Blood. 

y And what would yoo expect. Lady Blood V 
said Mrs. Stackpoole. '^ Men and women in 
London walk upon two legs, just as they do in 
Ennis. Now Lady Blood herself had been bom 
and bred in Ennis, whereas Mrs. Stackpoole had 
come from Limerick, which is a much more con- 
siderable town, and therefore there was a satire 
in this allusion to the habits of the men of En- * 
nis which Lady Blood understood thoroughly. I 

*' My dear Mrs. Stackpoole, I know how the ' 
people walk in London quite as well as yon do." i 



Lady Blood had once passed three months in 
London while St. Patrick had been alive, where- 
as Mrs. Stackpoole had never done more than 
visit the metropolis for a day or two. 

'* Oh, no doubt," said Mrs. Stackpoole ; ''but 
I never can understand what it is that people 
expect. I suppose Mr. Monk ought to have 
come with his stars on the breast of his coat, to 
have pleased Lady Blood." 

*'My dear Mrs. Stackpoole, Cabinet Minis- 
ters don't have stars," said Lady Blood. 

*< I never said they did," said Mrs. Stackpoole. 

« He is so nice and gentle to talk to," said 
Mm. Finn. ^ You may say what you will, but 
men who are high up do very often give them- 
selves airs. Now I must say that this friend of 
my son's does not do any.ttung of that kind." 

''Not the least," said Mrs. Callaghan. 

" Quite the contrary," said Mrs. Stackpoole. 

'^I dare say he is a wonderful man," said 
Lady Blood. " All I «ay is, that I didn't hear 
any thing wonderful come out of his mouth ; 
and as for people in Ennis walking on two legs, 
I have seen donkeys in Limerick doing just the 
same thing. " Now it was well known that Mrs. 
Stackpoole had two sons living in Limerick, as 
to neither of whom was it expected that he 
would set the Shannon on fire. After this little 
speech there was no further mention of Mr. 
Monk, as it became necessary that all the good- 
nature of Mrs. Finn and aU the tact of Mrs. 
Flood Jones and all the energy of Mrs. Calla- 
ghan should be used, to prevent the raging of an 
internecine battle beMreen Mrs. Stackpoole and 
Lady Blood. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

yiCTRIX. 

Mb. Monk's holiday programme allowed him 
a week at Killaloe, and from thence he was to 
go to Limerick, and from Limerick to Dublin, 
in order that, at both places, he might be enter- 
tained at a public ^nner and make a speech 
about tenant-right. Foreseeing that Phineas 
might commit himself if he attended these 
meetings, Mr. Monk had counseled him to re- 
main at Killaloe. But Phineas had refused to 
subject himself to such cautious abstinence. Mr. 
Monk bad come to Lpeland as his friend, and he 
would see him through his travels. "I shall, 
not, probably, be asked to speak," said Phineas, 
" and if I am asked, I need not say more than 
a few wonb. And what if I did speak out ?" 

VTou might find it disadvantageous to you 
in London." 

" I must take my chance of that. I am not 
going to tie myself down forever and ever for 
the take of being Under-secretary to the Colo- 
nies." Mr. Monk said very much to him on the 
subject — was constantly saying very much to 
him about it ; but in spite of all that Mr. Monk 
said, Phineas did make the journey to Limerick 
and Dublin. 

He had not, since his arrival at Killaloe, been 
a mon&ent alone with Mary Flood Jones till the 
evening before he started with Mr. Monk. She 
had kept out of his way successfully, though she 
had constantly been with him in company, and 
was beginning to plume herself on the strength 
and valor of her conduct. B^^ h&x. ^^^--^^cvsa^ 
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had in ii nothing of joy, and her gloiy was very 
Bad. Of course she WDuld care for him no more 
— more especially as it vaa to vny evident thai he 
cared not at all for her. But the very fact of 
her keepias out of hia way, made her achnowU 
edgQ to herself that her pOBiCioo was very tniser- 
sble. She had declared to her mother that she 
might certainly go to Kiilaloe with safety — that 
it would he better for her to put herself in the 
way of meeting him as an old friend — that the 
Idea of the neeesslty of shutting hsrwlf up he- 
caose of his approach, was the one thing that 
gaTC her real pain. Therefore her mother had 
brought her to Kiilaloe and nhe had met him ; 
bill her fancied secaiity had deserted her, and 
she found herself to ha misemble, hoping for 
something ihe did not know what, slill dream- 
ing of possibilities, feeling during every moment 
of his presence with her that aome special con- 
duct was necessary on lier part. She eould not 
mate further confession to her mother and asb 
to be carried boot to Floodborough ; bnt she 
knew that she was very wretched at Eiltaloc. 

ho had felt that hia old friend 



bim. He w 



It Emngham which seer 
lleknc 



As for Phlnei 

was very cold li 
with TefcrencQ to vioi 
ed especially to Teqt;i 

now that nil hope was over there, Violet Effing, 
hnm conld never be hia wife. Even were she 
not to marry Lord Cbiltem tiir the next five 
years, slie would not, during those five years, 
marry any other man. bueh was our faero'a 
conviction; and, auffering under this conviction, 
he waa.in want of the comfort of feminine sym- 
pathy, linil Mary known all this, and had it 
Eiiitcd her to play such a part, I think she might 
have liiid Pliineas at her feet before he had been 
n wei'k at home. But she had kept aloof from 
him and Imd heard nothing of his sorruwa. As 
a natural conseqaenco of tbis, Fliinoas was more 
in love with her than ever. 

On the evening before he started with Mr. 
Monk for Limerick, he managed to be clone 
with her for afewminntea. . Barbara may prob- 
ably have assisted in bringing about Ibis ar- 
rangement, and had, perhaps, been gnilty of 
some treachery — sisters in such cireumstanees 
will BOmclimea bo Tary treoeherona to their 
friends. I feci sure, however, that Mary herself 
was quite innocent of any guile in the matter. 

"Mary," Phineas said lo her suddenly, "it 
seems to me that yon h^ve avoided me purpose- 
ly over siacel have been at home." She smiled 
and blushed and stammered and said nothing. 
"Haa there been any reaaon for it, Mnry P" 

"No reason at all that I know of," sbo sniil. 

"We used to be such great friends." 

"That was before you were a great man, 
Phineas. It must necessarily be different now. 
Yon know so many people now, and people of 
such a different sort, that of course I fall alittlo 
into the background. " 

"When you talk in that wny, Mary, I know 
that yon are langhing at me." 

"Indeed, indeed I am not." 

"I believe there is no one in the whole world," 
he said, after a pause, "whose friendsbip is 
than yours ia. I think of it so oft- 
en, Mary. Say that when we come back it 
shall be between iia as it uKcd to be." Then he 
put out his hand for hers, and she conid not 
ieifi giring Ji to him. " Of course there will bo 





people," ho said, "wholalk 

one can not help it; bub I will nc 

" I did not mean to talk nonsense, PLii 
Then there came some one across them, and the 
conversation was ended ; bnt the sound of jiia 
voice remained on her cam, and she could uot 
help lo remember that be had declared that her 
friendship was dearer to him than the friendsliip 
of any one else. 

PhineaswentwithMr. Monk first to Limerick 
and then to Dublin, and found himself ul both . 
places, to be regarded as a hero only second to 
the great hero. At both places the one subject 
of debate was tenant-right — conld any thing be 
done 10 make it profitable for men with capital 
to put their capital into Irish land. The fertil- 
ity of the soil was questioned by no one— nor 
the sufficiency of external circumstances, sach 
as railroads and tbo like — nor the abundance of A 
labor — nor even security for the wealth to b«| 
produced. The only diffieuily was in (his, that 
tlia man who were to produce the wealth Iiad 
no guarantee that it would be lus when it was 
created. In England and elsewhere snch guar- 
antees were in existence. Might it not be pos- 
sible to introduce them into Ireland ? That wfts 
the qnestion which Mr. Mctik had in hand ; and 
in various speeches which he made bolh before 
and after the dinners given to him, lie pledged 
himself to keep it well in hand when Parliament 
should meet. Of course Plitneas spoke also. 
It was impossible ttuit he should bo silent when 
his friend and leader was pouring out his elo- 
quence. Of course he spoke, and of course he 
pledged himself. Something like the old plens- 
urcH of the debating society returned to him, as 
standing "pon a platform before a shouting mul- 
titude, he gave full vent lo his words. In the 
House of Commons, of late he had been so cab- 
ined, cribbed, and cooSned by office as to have 
enjoyed nothing of this. Indeed, from llie com- 
mencement of his career, ho had fallen so thor- 
oughly into the decornm of Government ivays, 
BS to have missed altogether Ihe delights of that 
wild irresponsible oratory of which Mr. Monk 
hud spoken to him so often. He had envied 
men below the gangway, who, though support- 
ing the Governmental main question!, could get 
up on thei^ legs whenever the Ho 
enough to make it wtnth their while, and saf 
almost whatever they pleased. There was thul 
Mr. Babson, who literally did say just wha<>| 
came uppermost; and the thing that i 
pcrmoatwaa often ill-natured, often unbecoming' 
t^e gravity of the Houaa, was always startling ; 
but men listened to him and liked him to speak. 
Bnt Mr. Bobson had— married a woman with 
money. Oh, why— why, had not Violet Effing- 
ham been kinder to him ? He might ( 
perhaps, marry a woman with money. But hki 
conld not bring himself lo do so unless he loved | 

The upshot of thaDablln meetingwas that lie 
also positively pledged himself to support during 
the next session of Parliament a bill advocating 
tenant-right. " I oin sorry you went so far as 
that," Mr. Monk aaid to hitn almost 
the meeting was over. They wore standing 
ihe pier at Kingstown, and Mr. Monk was pre- 
paring to retnm to England. 

"And why not I as far as you?" 
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*'Becaase I had thought about it, and I do 
not think that you have. I am prepared to re- 
sign my office to-morrow ; and directly that I 
can see Mr. Gresham and explain to him what 
I have done, I shall offer to do so." 

**He won^t accept your resignation.'* 

*'He must accept it, unless he is prepared to 
instruct the Irish Secreury to bring in such a 
bill as I can support." 

** 1 shall be exactly in the same boat.*' 

*< But yon ought not to be in the same boat'— 
nor need yon. My advice to yon is to say noth- 
ing about it till yon get back to London, and 
then speak to Lord Cantrip. Tell him that yo« 
will not say any thing on the subject in the 
Honse, but that in the event of there being • 
division yon hope to be allowed to vote as on 
an open question. It may be that I shall get 
Gresham's assent, and if so we shall be all right. 
If I do not, and if they choose to make it a point 
with yon, yon must resign also." 

** Of course I shall," said FhiuMS. 

**But I do not think they will. Yon have 
been too osoful, anH they will wish to avoid the 
weakness which comes to a minisjtry from chang- 
ing its team. Grood-bye, my dear fellow ; and 
remember this — my last word of advice to you 
is to stick by tbe ship. I am quite Sure it is a 
career which will suit yon. I did not begin it 
soon enough." 

Fhineas was rather melancholy as he returned 
alone to Killaloe. It was all very well to bid 
him stick to the ship, and he knew as well as 
any one could tell him how material the ship 
was to him ; but there are circumstances in which 
a man can not stick to his ship — can not stick, 
at least, to this special Government ship. He 
knew that whither Mr. Monk went, in this ses- 
sion, he must follow. He had considerable hope 
that when Mr. Monk explained his purpose to 
the Prime Minister, the Frime Minister would 
feel himself obliged to give way. In that case 
Fhineas would not only be able to keep his 
office, but would have such an opportunity^ of 
making a speech in Farliament as circumstances 
had never yet given to him. When he was 
again at home he said nothing to his father or 
to the Killaloeians as to the danger of his posi- 
tion. Of what use would it be to make his 
mother and sister miserable, or to incur the use- 
less counsels of the doctor? They seemed to 
think his speech at Dublin very fine, and *were 
nevep tired of talking of what Mr. Monk and 
Fhineas were going to do ; but the idea had not 
come home to them that if Mr. Monk or Fhineas 
chose to do any thing on their own account, they 
must give up the places which they held nnder 
the Crown. 

It was September when Fhineas found him- 
self back at Killaloe, and he was due to be at 
his office in London in November. The excite- 
ment of Mr. Monk's company was now over, and 
he had nothing to do but to receive pouches 
full of official papers from the Colonial Office, 
and study all the statistics which came within 
his reach in reference to the proposed new law 
for tenant-right. In the mean time Mary was 
still living with her mother at Killaloe, and still 
kept herself somewhat aloof from the man she 
loved. How could it be possible for him not to 
give way in such circumstances as those ? 

One day he found himself talking to her abont 



himself, and speaking to her of his own position 
with more frankness than ho ever used with his 
own family. He had begun by reminding her 
of that conversation which they had had be- 
fore he went away with Mr. Monk, and by re- 
minding her also that she had promised to re- 
turn to her old friendly ways with him. 

^*Nay, Fhineas; there was no promise," she 
said. 

*' And are we not to be friends ?'** 

'* X only say that I made no particular prom- 
ise. Of course we are friends. We have al- 
ways been friends." * 

''What wovid yon say if yon heard that I 
had resigned my office and given up my seat ?" 
he asked. Of coarse she expressed her surprise, 
almost her horror, at such an idea, and then he 
told her every thing. It took long in the telling, 
because it was necessaiy that he should explain, 
to her the working of the system which made it 
impossible for him, as a member of the Govern- 
ment, to entertain an opinion of his own. 

'' And do you mean that yon would lose your 
salary ?" she asked. 

"Certainly I should." 

'* Would not that be very dreadful ?" 

He laughed as he acknowledged that it would 
be dreadfuL **It is very dreadful, Mary, to 
have nothing to eat and drink. But what is a 
man to do ? Would you recommend me to say 
that black is white?" 

''I am sure you would never do that." 

** You see, Mary, it is very nice to be called 
by a big name and to have a salary, and it is 
very comfortable to be envied by one*s friends 
and enemies — but there are drawbacksj' There 
is this especial drawback." Then he paused for 
a moment before he went on. 

*' What especial drawback, Fhineas ?" 

'' A man can not do what he pleases with him- 
self. How can a man marry, so circumstanced 
as I am ?" 

She hesitated for a moment, and then she an- 
swered him — ** A man may be very happy with- 
out marrying, I suppose." 

He also paused for many moments before he 
spoke again, and she then made a faint attempt 
to escape from him. * But before she succeeded 
he had asked her a question which arrested her. 
'' I wonder whether you would listen to me if I 
were to tell yon a history?" Of course she 
listened, and the history ^e tol<f her was the tale 
of his love for Violet Effingham. 

''And she has money of her own?" Mary 
asked. 

' ' Yes — she is rich. She has a large fortune. ' ' 

"Then, Mr. Finn, you must seek some one 
else who is equally blessed." 

" Mary, that is untrue — ^that is ill-natured. 
You do not mean that. Say that yon do not 
mean it. You have not believed that I loved 
Miss Effingham because she was rich." 

" Bat you have told me that you could love no 
one who is not rich." 

"I have said nothing of the kind. Love is 
involnntary. It does not run in a yoke with 
pmdence. I have told you my history as far 
as it is concerned with Violet Effingham. I did 
love her very dearly." 

"Did love her, Mr. Finn?" 

*' Yes — did love her. Is there any inconstan- 
cy in eeasing to love when. oxNft. \& \iS3N. Vs^^^'^ 
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le'a love, " Only this — that we 

, marry each olhcr. Ilia quilo a trifle- , 

'hom the ' Mary ?" 

'' Oh, Bnrbara I" enkl the joyfii! girl, spring- 
ing forward into her ft-"" ..... 
lievQ I am the bappiest 
this earth." 



1b there inconatan<7 

id in loving again?" 

"I do not kDaw,"saiil Mary, 

caGion wbb liecoming so embHrraasing tliHt eha 
ati longer was able to reply with words Ibnl had 

menaing in them. 
"If there be, dear, I am inconstant" Ho 

mscd, but of conrse she liud not a Eyilable to 

v. " I hBTO chnngod my love. But I could 

>l epeek of a new paeaion till I lind told iho CHAPTER LXVII. 

story of that which has passod away. You have 
-heard it all now, Mary. Can yon try to Idvb 
mo, after that?" It had come at last — the thing 

for which she had been ever wishing. It had _ _ 

come in spite of ber imprudence, and in Epite of all his fnmily, was known to Mrs. Flood Jones, 



"1 dobe^^H 
u tto face (tf'^^H 

London hii ^| 



When aha hod heard 
end she wa^ not a whit angry with him — ebe was i That other 
not in the least aggrioTed — because be had been ' ' 
,IoBt to her in hia loi-e for this Miss Effinglium, 
while she hitd been so nearly lost by her lore for 
bim. For women such epieudet in the lives of 
their lovers have an excitement which is almost 
pleasurable, whereas each man is anxious Co 
hear hie lady svrpar that until he appeared upon 
the scene her heart had been fancy free. Mary, 
upon the whole, had liked'tlie Ktoiy — hod thought 
that it hod been finely told, and was well jdeascd 
with ihH final catastrophe. But, neTenheloss, 
she was not prepared with her reply. " Have 
Tou no answer to give me, Mary?" he said, 
looking up into her eyes. I am afraid that ho 
did not doubt what would bo hor answer — as it 
would bo (^ood that all lovers should do. ''' You 
must vouchsafe me some word, Mary." 

When she essayed to speak she fonnd that she 
was dumli. She could not get her voice to give 
her the assistance of a single word. She did nut 
cry, but there was a motion as of tobbing in her 
throat which impeded all utterance. She was as 
happv as earth — as heaven could make her ; but 
■be ifid not know how to tell him that she was 
happy. And yet she longed to tell it, that he 
might know how thanktul she was to him for his 
goodness. He still sat looking at ber, and now 
by degrees ho had got her hand in his. " Mary," 
he said, "will yon be my wife — my own wife?" 

When half an boor had passed, they were still 
together, and now she had fonnd thrfoae of her 
tongue, "Do whatever yon like best;" she 
said. "I do not care which yon do. If you 
came to me to-morrow and told me yon hod no 
iucnme, it would make no difference. Though 
to love you and to have your love is alllha world 
to me — though it makes all the difference be- 
tween misery and happiness — I would sooner 
give up that than be a clog on you." Then he 
loolf her in hia arms and kissed hor. "Oh, 
Phineas 1" she said, " 1 do love yoi 
" My own one." 

" Ye>;yonr own one. But if yon had knoi 
it all always ! Never mind. Now yon are t 
own— are you not?" 
"Indeed yea, dearest" 
"Oh, what a thinj; it is to be 



last." 




doing?" said Phlneas. 
Yes — what are yon dcang ?" 
Nothing in particular," said Maty. 



i-und was indeed known generally to all Killoloe. 
That other secret of his, which had reference to 
the probability of his being obliged to throw op 
hia office, was known only to Mary herself. He 
thought that he had done all that honor rcqaired 
of him in telling her of his position before ho 
had proposod-T-BO thatriiB might on that ground 
refuse him if she were so minded. And yet ho 
hod known very well that suVh prndonce on her 
part was not la be expected. If she loved bim, 
of course she would say so when she whs asked. 
Andhebadknown that she loved him. "Thero 
may be dfilay, Mary," he said to her as he was 
going. "Nny, thero must bo delay, if I am 
obliged to resign." 

" I do not care a straw far delay if you will bo- 
true to me," she said, 

" Do yon doubt my truth, dearest 7" - 

"Not in the least. I will BWear by it as tbH 

one thing that is truest in the world." ] 

" Youmay, dearest And if this should coiM 
to pass I must go to work and put my shoulder 
to the wheel, and earn an income for you hymy 
old profession before I can make you my wife. 
With such a motive before me I know that I 
shatl earn an income." And thus they parted. 
Mary, though of course she would have pt«ferred 
that her future husband should remain in hia 
high office, that he ehonld he a member of Par- 
liament and an Undi r-aecrelary of State, ad- 
mitted no doubt into her mind to disturb her 
happiness; and Phineas, though he hnd many 
misgivings aa to the prudence of what he hod 
done, was not the less strong in his resolution 
of constancy and endurance. He would Ibrow 
up his position, resign his seat, and go to wt 
at the bar instantly, if he found that his ii 
pendence aa a man reqnired him to do so. J 
above all, let come what might, he would be 
to Mary Flood Jones. 

December was half over before he saw Lord 

Cantrip. "Yes, yes;" siiid Lord Cantrip, when 

entirely." , the Under-Secretary began to tell his story, " I 

saw what yon were about. I wish I had been at 

your elbow." 

"If you knew the country as I know it, 
wonid be as eager about it as I am." 

"Then I can only say that I am very gli 
that I do not know the country as yon know it. 
You see, Finn, it's my idea that if a ms 
to make himself useful ho should stick 
■pedal kind of work. With yon it's a thoustind 
pities that you should not do ra." 

"You think, then, I ought to resign ?" 

" I don't say any thing about that. ' 
t, of courBO I'll speak to GreBhom, 



;1>^H 

vit.^" 



SoUiing St aI) in particular," said Fhineaa. i believe, has reeigncd already," 
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** He has written to me, and told me so," said 
Phineas. 

** I always felt afraid of him for your sake, 
Finn. Mr. Monk is a clever man, and as hon- 
est a man as any in the Hoase, but I always 
thought that he was a dangerous friend for you. 
However, we will see. I will speak to Gresham 
after Christmas. There is no hurry about it." 

When Parliament met the first great subject 
of interest was the desertion of Mr. Monk from 
the Ministry. He at once took his place below 
the gangway, sitting as it happened exactly in 
front of Mr. Tnmbull, and there he made his 
explanation. Some one opposite asked a ques- 
tion whether a certain right honorable gentleman 
had not 'left the Cabinet. Then Mr. Gresham 
replied that to his infinite regret his right honor- 
able friend, who lately presided at the Board of 
Trade, had resigned ; and he went on to explain 
that this resignation had, according to his ideas, 
been quite unnecessary. His right honorable 
friend entertained certain ideas about Irish ten- 
ant-right, as to which he himself and his right 
honorable friend the Secretary for Ireland could 
not exactly pledge themselves to be in unison 
with him' ; Imt he had thought that the motion 
might have rested at any rate over this session. 
Then Mr. Monk explained, making his first great 
speech on Irish tenant-right. He* found himself 
obliged to advocate some immediate measure for 
giving security to the Irish farmer ; and as he 
could not do so'as a member of the Cabinet, he 
was forced to resign the honor of that position. 
He said something also as to the great doubt 
which had ever weighed-on his own mind as to 
the inexpediency c^ a man at his time of life 
submitting himself for the first time to the tram- 
mels of office. This-called up Mr. Tumbull, who 
took the opportunity of saying that he now agreed 
cordially with his old friend for the first time since 
that old friend had listened t« the blandishments 
of the ministerial seducer, and that he welcomed 
his old friend back to those independent benches 
with great satisfaction. In this way the debate 
was very exciting. Nothing was said which 
made it then necessary for Phineas to get upon 
his legs or to declare himself; but he perceived 
that the time would ra^dly come in which he 
must do so. Mr. Gresham, though he strove to 
speak with gentle words, was evidently very an- 
gry with the late President of the Board of 
Trade ; and moreover, it was quite clear that a 
bill would be introduced by Mr. Monk himself 
which Mr. Gresham was determined to oppose. 
If all this came to pass and there should be a 
close division, Phineas felt that his fate would 
be sealed. When he again spoke to Lord Can- 
trip,on the subject, the Secretary of State shrug- 
ged his shoulders and shook his head. ''I can 
only advise you," said Lord Cantrip, "to forget 
all that took place in Ireland. If you will do so, 
nobody else will remember it** ** As if it were 
possible to forget snch things," he said in the let- 
ter which he wrote to Mary that night. "Of 
course I shall go now. If it were not for your 
sake, I should not in the least regret it." 

He had been with Madame Goesler frequently 
in the winter, and had discussed with her so often 
the question of his official position that she had 
declared that she was coming at last to under- 
stand the mysteries of an English cabinet. ''I 
think you are quite right, my friend," she said 



— " quite right. What — ^you are to be in Par- 
liament and say that this black thing is white, 
or that this white thing is black, because you 
like to take your salary I That can not be hon- 
est !" Then, when he came to talk to her of 
money — that he must give up Parliament itself, 
if he gave up his place — she offered to lend him 
money. '*Why should you not treat me as a 
friend ?" she said. When he pointed out to her 
that there would yver come a time in which he 
could pay such money back, she stamped her foot 
and told him that he had better leave her. ' ' Yon 
have high principle," she said, *' but not princi- 
ple sufficiently high to understand that this thing 
could be done between you and me without dis- 
grace to either of us." Then Phineas assured 
her with tears in his eyes that such an arrange- 
ment was impossible without disgrace to him. 

But he whispered to this new friend no word 
of the engagement with his dear Irish Mary. 
His Irish life, he would tell himself, was a thing 
quite apart and separate from his life in England. 
He said not a word about Mary Flood Jones to 
any of those with whom he lived in London. 
Why should he, feeling as he did that it would 
so soon be necessary that he should disappear 
from among them? About Miss Effingham he 
had said much to Madame Goesler. She had 
asked him whether he had abandoned all hope. 
" That affair, then, is over?" she had said. 

"Yes — ^it is all over now." 

" And she will maiVjr the red-headed, violent 
lord ?" 

** Heaven knows. I think she will. But she 
is exactly the girl to remain unmarried if she 
takes it into her head that the man she likes is 
in any way unfitted for her." 

"Does she love this lord ?" 

" Oh yes — there is no doubt of that." And 
Phineas, as he made this acknowledgment, seem- 
ed to do so without much inward agony of souL 
When he had been last in London he could not 
speak of Violet and Lord Chiltern together with- 
out showing that his misery was almost too much 
for him. 

At this time he received some counsel from two 
friends. One was Lawrence Fitzgibbon, and the 
other was Barrington Erie. Lawrence had al- 
ways been true to liim after a fashion, and had 
never resented his intrusion at the Colonial Of- 
fice. "Phineas, me boy," he said, "if all this 
is thm6, you're about up a tree.*' 

"It is true that I shall support Monk*s mo- 
tion." 

" Then, me boy, you're up a tree as far as 
office goes. A place like that niver suited me, 
because, yon see, that poker of a young lord ex- 
pected so much of a man ; but you don't mind 
that kind of thing, and I thought you were as 
snug as snug." 

** Troubles will come, yon see, Lawrence. " 

" Bedad, yes. It's all throubles, I think, some- 
times. But yon've a way out of all your troub- 
les." 

"What way?" 

■"Pop the question to Madame Max. The 
money's all thrue, you know." 

"I don't doubt the money in the least," said 
Phineas. 

" And it's my belief she'll take you without a 
second word. Anyways, thryit, Phinny, my boy. 
That's my advice." PVAawaa ^^l«t ^'^^'j^^ ^>:siew 
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Lis friond Xiawrenco that Le [bougliE it pruaible 
that Madame Goesler might accept him wera ha 
to propoeo marringe to hor. lis knew, of conree, 
that that mutle tit escape from his difficaltiaa 
was out of iho question for him, but ha could not 
esplain tliia to Lairrcnce Fitzgibbon. 

'■ I am sonj to hear that you have taken up 
a cause," said Barrington Erie to him. 

"Ilia apUy—iBii not?" 

"And the wont of it is that you'll aocrlfics 
TOnretlf iiud do no good to tffe canae. I never 
knew a man break anay in Iliis fashion, aud not 
I'eel aficrword ttiat be bad done it all fi>i' noth- 
ing." 

"But what 13 uman to do, Bama<>tonF Ho 
can't emotlier his coayictiona." 

"Convictions I There is nothing on earth that 
I'm so much afraid of in n young member of 
Parliament as convictionH. There are ever so 
many rocks against which men get broken. Ono 
man can't keep his temper. Another can't hojil 
Ilui longac. A third can't say a word unb>5s he 
baa been priming himself half aaession. Afourtli 
ia always thinking of bimself, and wanting more 
than be can gel. A fifth is idle, and won't bo 
there when he's wanted. A sixth is always in 
the way, A seventh lies so that you never can 
trust him. Tie had to do with ibcm all, but a 
fellow wllb convictions is the worst of all." 

"I don't see how a fijUow is to help himself," 
said Fbincos. "When a fellow begins to meddle 
with polilica they will conle." 

"Why can't yon grow in id them gradually as 
your betters and elders have done before you ? 
It ought to be enough for any man when ho bo- 
gins to know tlint he's a Liberal. He under- 
stands which side of the Hoase he's to vote, and 
who 13 tu lead him. What's tlio meaning of 
haviiiK a leader to a party, if it's not ibat? Do 
you think that you and Mr. Monk can go and 
make a government between jou 7" 

"Whateverl think, I'm sure he doesn't." 

"I'm not so sure of that, Bntlookbcre, Fbin- 
eae. I don't care two straws about Monk's go- 
ing. I always thon^ht that Mildmay and the 
duke were wrong when tliej asked him to join. 
I knew he'd go over the traces — unless, indeed, 
ho wok hi» money and did nothing for it, whicli 
!s the tvny with some of those Radicals. 1 look 
upon him as gone." 

"He has gone." 

" The devil ro along with him, as you say in 
Ireland. But don't you be such a fool as to ruin 
yourself for a crochet of Monk's. It ian't too 
Iftleyetforyop lo hold back. To tell you the 
truth, Greshaai has said a word to me about it 
already. He is most anxious that you should 
etay, but of course you can't slay and vole against 
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" I look lipon you, you know, s 



forward who seemed to have something 
but I have never succeeded as I biive n 
Yoo've hit the thing off, and hare got tbn"ball 
at your foot Upon my honor, in the whole 
course of my experience I have never known 
such good-fortune as yours." 

"And I shall always remember how it be- 
gan, Bnrringtoo,"BBid PMnea^ who was creatly 
moved by the energy and toticitude of his friend. 

"£ar, {orGod''t sake don't go and destroy it 




l11 by Bach mad perversity as Uiis. Tlie; 
do sometliing next session. Morrison 
ng to take it up," Sir Walter Morrison i 
his time Secretary for Ireland. "But of i 
^e can't let a fellow like Monk take the mutter 
nto his own hands just when he ph 
i d — d treaobery." 
" Monk is no traitor, Barrin^^on 
" Men will have their own opinions about that 
t'a generally understood that when a man 
asked to take a seat in ths Cabinet be 
pected (0 conform with his coUcaeaes, unit 
something very special turns up. T * 
speaking of you now, and not ofMonk, 
not a man of fortune. You can not afford lo 
make ducks and drakes. You are excellently 
placed, and JOU have plenty of lime to hark back 
if you'll only listen to reason. All tlint Irish ' 
stump balderdash will norer be thrown in yoat 
teeth by us, if you will just go on as though it 
had never been uttered." 

Pbiaeas could only thank his friend for his 
advice, which was at least disinterested, and was 
good ofila kind, and tall him that ha would think 
of it. He did think of it very moch. He al- 
most thought that, wore it to do again, he would 
allow Mr. Monk to go upon his tour alone, and 
keep himself from the utterance of any tiling 
that BO good a jadge as Erie could call stnmp 
balderdash. As he eat in his arm-chair in his 
room at tha Colonial Office, with dis|uttcb-boxea 
nronnd him, and ofHcial papcil spread before 
bim — feeling himself to be one of thoso who in 
tcuth managed and governed the alfnlrs of this 
l-rcat nation, feeliuR also that if be reliDqnisbed 
bis post now he could never regain it — ho did 
wish ibat he had been a little less in love with 
independence, a liltla quieter in his boastings 
that no official consideraiioos shoald ever silence 
his tongue. But all this was too late now. He 
knew that his skinavas not thick enough to bear ' 
thearrowsofthosenrchers who would bend their 
bows against him if he shoald bow dare to vote 
against Mr. Monk's motion. His own par^ 
might bo willing la forgive and forget ; bat there 
would be others who would have read those re- 
ports, and would appear in the House with the 
odious tell-tale newapepcra ju their handa. 

Then he received a letter from his father. 
Some good-natured person bad enlightened tbo 
doctor as to the danger in which hia son was 
placing bim<ielf. Dr. Finn, who in hisown pro- 
fession wDs a very excellent and well-iastr acted 
man, bad been so ignorant of Pgrlinmentary 
tactics, as to bara been proud at his son's succesa 
at the Irish meetings. He bad thoagbt that 
Phineas was carrying on bis trade as a public 
speaker with proper energy and eoniinncd ^ut;- 
cega. He bad cared nothing himself far tenant^^ 
right, and had acknowledged to Mr. Monk 
he could not underBtnnd in what it was that 
farmers were wronged. But ho knew that ' 
Monk was a Cabinet Minister, and he tlloi_„ 
that Phiness was earning his salaiy. Then there' 
came some one who undeceived him, and the pA- 
tornol bosom of the doctor was dismayed. " I don't 
mean lo interfere," he said in his letter,." but I 
can hardly believe ibat you really intend to re- 
sign your place. Yet I'am told that you muBt 
do so if you go on with this matter. My dear 
boy, pray think about it, I can not imagine you 
are diEposeU to lose all that you have won for 
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nothing." Mary also wrote to him. Mrs. Finn 
had been talking to her, and Mary had taught 
herself to believe that after the many sweet con- 
versations she had had with a man so high in 
office as Phineas^ she really did understand 
something about the British government. Mro. 
Finn had interrogated Mary, and Mary had 
been obliged to own that it was quite possible 
that Phineas would be called upon to resign. 

''But why, my dear-? Heaven and earth! 
Resign two thousand a year 1" 

''That he may maintain his independence," 
said Mary proudly. 

" Fiddlesticks," said Mrs. Finn. ' ' How is he 
to maintain you, or himself either, if he goes on 
in that way ? I shouldn't wonder if he didn't 
get himself all wrong, even now." Then Mrs. 
Finn began to cry ; and Mary could only write 
to her lover, pointing out to him how very anx- 
ious all his friends were that he should do noth- 
ing in a hniTy. But what if the thing were 
done already ! Phineas in his great discomfort 
went to seek .further counsel from Madame 
Goesler. Of all his counselors, Madame Goes- 
ler was the only one who applauded him for 
what he was about to do. 

"But, after all, what is it you give up ? Mr. 
Gresham may be out to-morrow, and then where 
will be your place ?" 

" There does not seem to be much chance of 
that at present ?" 

" Who can tell ? Of course I do not under- 
stand — ^but it was only the other day when Mr. 
Mildmay was there, and only the day before that 
when Lord de Fcrrier was there, and again only 
the day before that when Lord Brook was there." 
Phineas endeavored to make her understand 
that of the four Prime Ministers whom she had 
named, three were men of the same party as 
himself, under whom it would have suited him 
to serve. " I would not servo under any man 
if I were an English gentleman in Parliament," 
said Madame Goesler. 

" What is a poor fellow to do ?" said Phineas, 
laughing. 

'* A poor fellow need not be a poor fellow un- 
less he likes," said Madame Goesler. Immedi- 
. ately after this Phineas left her, and as he went 
along the street he began to question himself 
whether the prospects of his own darling Mary 
were at all endangered by his visits to Park 
Lane ; and to reflect what sort of a blackguard 
he would be — a blackguard of how deep a die — 
were he to desert Mary and marry Madame Max 
Goesler. Then he also asked himself as to the 
nature and quality of his own political honesty 
if he were to abandon Mary in order that he might 
maintain his parliamentary independence. Aft- 
er all, if ic should ever come to pass that his 
biography should be written, his biographer 
would say very much more about the manner in 
which he kept his seat in Parliament than of the 
manner in which he kept his enga^i^ement with 
Miss Mary Flood Jones. Half a dozen people 
who knew him and her might think ill of him 
for his conduct to Mary, but the world would 
not condemn him! And when he thundered 
forth his liberal eloquence from below the gang- 
way as an independent member, having the for- 
tune of his charming wife to back him, giving 
excellent dinners at the same time in Park Lane, 
would not the world praise him very loudly ? 

O 



When he got to his office he found a note from 
Lord Brentford inviting him to dine in Portman 
Square. 



CHAPTER LXVIIL 

THE JOnn? ATTACK. 

The note from Lord Brentford surprised our 
hero not a little. He had had no communica- 
tion with the earl since the day on which he had 
been so savagely scotched about the duel, when 
the earl had plainly told him that his conduct 
had been as bad as it could be. Phineas had 
not on that account become at all ashamed of 
his conduct in reference to the duel, but he had 
conceived that any reconciliation between him 
and the earl had been out of the question. Now 
there had come a civilly-worded invitation, ask- 
ing him to dine with the offended nobleman. 
The note had been written by Lady Laura, but 
it had purposed to come from Lord Brentford 
himself; He sent back word to say that he 
should bo happy to have the honor of dining 
with Lord Brentford. 

Parliament at this time had been sitting near- 
ly a month, and it was already March. Phineas 
had heard nothing of Lady Laura, and did not 
even know that she was in London till he saw 
her handwriting. He did know that she had 
not gone back to her husband, and that she had 
remained with her father all the winter at Sauls- 
by. He had also heard that Lord Chiltem had 
been at Saulsby. All the world had been talk- 
ing of the separation of Mr. Kennedy from his 
wife, one half of the world declaring that his 
wife, if not absolutely false to him, had neglect- 
ed all her duties ; and the other half asserting 
that Mr. Kennedy's treatment of his wife had 
been so bad that no woman could possibly have 
lived with him. There had even been a rumor 
that Lady Laura had gone off with a lover from 
the Duke of Omnium's garden party, and some 
indiscreet tongue had hinted that a certain un- 
married Under-Secretary of State was missing 
at the same time. But Lord Chiltern upon this 
had shown his teeth with so strong a propensity 
to §0 some real biting, that no one had ventured 
to repeat that rumor. Its untruth was soon es- 
tablished by the fact that Lady Laura Kennedy 
was living with her father at Saulsby. Of Mr. 
Kennedy, Phineas had as yet seen nothing since 
he had been up in town. That gentleman, 
though a member of the Cabinet, had not been 
in London at the opening of the session, nor had 
he attended the Cabinet meetings during the re- 
cess. It had been stated in the newspapers that 
he was ill, and stated in private that he could 
not bear to show himself since his wife had left 
him. At last, however, he came to London, and 
Phineas saw him in the house. Then, when the 
first meeting of the Cabinet was summoned aft- 
er his return, it became known that he also had 
resigned his office. There was nothing said 
about his resignation in the House. He had re- 
signed on the score of ill-health, and that very 
worthy peer. Lord Mount Thistle, formerly Sir 
Marmaduke Morecombe, came back to the 
Duchy of Lancaster in his place. A Prime Min- 
ister sometimes finds great relief in the posses- 
sion of a serviceable stick who can be made to 
go in and out as occasion may require *^ oxd^ v^ 
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tbe august councils of the Miuisters. 

A few days Bflet! this bad been arranged, in 
the inierval between Lord Brentford's invitation 
and Lord Brentford's dinner, Phineas encoanler- 
ed Mr. Kennedy so cloGelyin one of the passages 
of the Honse that it wm impossiblo that they 
should not speak to each other, tinlegs they were 
to aroid each other aa people do who have pal- 
pably quarreled. Phineai saw that Mr. Kenne- 
dy was hesitating, and therefore took the ball by 
the horns. He greeted bis former friend in a 
friendly fashion, shaking him by the hand, and 
then prepared to pass on. But Mr. Kennedy, 
thougn he had hcRitated at (irst, now detained 
his brother member. "Finn," he said, "if yon 
are notengnged Isbonldlike to speak to you fur 
a moment." Phineas was not encaged, and at- 
lawod himself to be led out arm-in-arm by the 
late Chancellor of tbe Docby into WestminBter 
Hull. "Of eonrne you know what a terrible 
thing has happened to me," said Mr. Eennedy. 

"Tea — I haye heard of it," said Phineaa. 

" Every body has heard of it. That is one-of 
the terrible crneUies of sneh a blow." 

" All those things are very bad of course. I 
was Tery much grieved — becanse you have both 
been intimate frienda of mine." 

"Tea — yes; we were. Do yon ever see her 

"Not gince last July — at the duke'a party, 
yon know." 

"Ah ! yes— the morning of that day was the 
last on which I spoke to her. It wm then she 
left me." 

" I am going to dine with Lord Brentford to- 
morrow, and I dare say she will bo there," 

"ToB — she is in town. I saw her yesterday 
m her father's carriage, I think that aho bad 

"Of course I can not say any thing nbont 
that." 

"I think she bad no cause to leave me." 
Phineaa as he heard this could not but remem- 
ber all that Lady Laura hod told himself, and 
thonght that no woman had ever had a better 
reason for leaving ber husband. " There were 
thingsl did notlike, andlsaidso." 

" I suppose that is generally the way," replied 
Phincos. 

"But surely a wife ahonld liaten to a word of 
cantion from her husband." 

"I fancy they never like it," said Phineas. 

"Bnt are we all of ns to have all that we 
like ? 1 have not found it so. Or would it be 
good for us if we had?" Then he paused ; but 
as Phineas had no farther remark to make, ho 
continued speaking after they had walked abont 
a third of the length of the hull. " It is not of 
my own comfort I am thinking now so much ns 
of her name and her future conduot. Of course 
ii will in every sense be best tor her that ahe 
should come back to her husband's roof." 

"Well,.yes— perhaps it would,"said Phineas. 

"Has she not accepted that lot for better or 
tot worse ?" said Mr. Kennedy solemnly. 

"Bnt incompatibility of temper, yon know, 
is always — always supposed— You understand 
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"It is my intention that she shonlil 
back to me. I do not wish to make any legd 
demand — at any rate, not as yet. Wiil you 
consent b> be the bearer of a message from mc 
both to herself and to the earl ?" 

Now it happened to Phineaa that of all the 
messengers whom Mr. Kennedy could have 
chosen he was tbe most unauited to be a Mercu- 
ry in this cause — not perceiving that he had 
been so selected with some croft, in order that 
Lady Laura might anderstand that the aecusa- 
lion against her was, at any rate, withdrawn, 
which had named Phineas as her lover. He 

Eaused again before he answered, " Of course,^ 
e said, "I should be most willing to be of ser- 
vice, if it were possible. But I do not seo how 
I can speak to the earl about it, 
going to dine with him I don 
has asked me — for he and I a 
terms. He heard that stupid 
duel, and haa not spoken to me since, ' 

"IJicardthnt, too," said Mr. Kennedy, frown- 
ing blackly as ho remembered his wife's dn- 

" Every body heard of it. But it has made 
snch a difference between him and me, that I 
don't think I can meddle. Send for Lord Chil- 
Ism, and speak to him." 

"Speak to Chiltem! Nevcrl lie would 
probably strike me on tbe head with his club." 

"Call on the earl yourself." 

" I did, and he would not see me." 

"Write to him." 

"I did, and he sent back my letter un- 
opened." 

"Write to her." 

"I did — and she answered mo, saying only 
this: ' Indeed, indeed, it can not beso.' Bat it 
must bo so. "The laws of God reqniro it, and the 
laws of man permit it. I want some one to 
point oni that to them more soflly than I (»uld* 
do if I were simply to write to llist cftect. lb 
the earl, of course, I can not write again." The 
conference ended hy a promise from Fhineu 
that he would, if possible, say a word to Lad^ 

When he was shown into Lord BrentforA^J 
drawing-room ho fonnd not only Lady Latn 
there, but hor brothor. Lord Brentford iv 
in tbe room. Bairlngton Erie was there, and M 
also were Lord and Lady Cantrip. 

"Isnot your father going to be here?" besaifl'^ 
to Lady Laura, after their first pi 

"We live in that hope," said she, "and do « 
not at all know why ho should be late. Whu J 
has become of him, Oswald?" 

" He came in with me half an horn ago, ai 
I suppose he docs not dress as quickly as I do,r^ 
said Lord Cbittern; open which Phineas In 
diatcly understood that the father and tbe son ' 
were reconciled, and be rushed to Ihc cooclnsioa 
that Violet and hor lover would also soon be rec- 
onciled, if such were not already tbe cose. He 
felt some remnant of a soreness that it should be 
BO, as a man feels where his headache has been 
when the real ache itselfbas left him. Then the 
host came in and made his apologies. "Chil- 
1cm kept me standing about," he said, "till the 
enat wind had chilled me through and through. 
The only charm I recognise in youth is that it ia 
impcrvions to the east wind." Phineaa felt quite 
sure now that, Violet and her lovor were reoon- 
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ciled, and he had a distinct feeling of the place 
¥rhere the ache had been. Dear Violet I But, 
after all, Violet lacked that sweet, dlinging, fem- 
inine softness which made Mary Flood Jones so 
pre-eminently the most charming of her sex. 
The earl, when he had repeated his general apol- 
ogy, especially to Lady Cantrip, who was the 
only lady present except his daughter, came up 
to onr hero and shook him kindly by the hand. 
He took him up to one of the windows and then 
addressed him in a voice of mock solemnity. 

'* Stick to the colonies, young man," he said, 
^*and never meddle with foreign affairs; espe- 
cially not at Blankenberg." 

"Never again, my lord — never again." 

"And leave all questions of fire-arms to be 
arranged between the Horse Guards and the War 
Office. I have heard a good deal about it since 
I saw you, and I retract part of what I said. 
But a duel is a foolish thing — a very foolish 
thing. Come — here is dinner." And the earl 
walked off with Lady Cantrip, and Lord Cantrip 
walked off with Lady Laura. Barrington Erie 
followed, and Fhineas had an opportunity of say- 
ing a word to his friend. Lord Chiltern, as they 
went down together. 

** It's all right between yon and your father ?" 

" Yes — after a fashion. There is no knowing 
how long it will last. He wants me to do three 
things, and I won't do any one of them." 

** What are the three?" 

"To go into Parliament, to be an owner of 
sheep and oxen, and to hunt in his own county. 
I should never attend the first, I should ruin my. 
self with the second, and I should never get a 
run in the third. " Bi|t there was not a word 
said about his marriage. 

There were only seven who sat down to din- 
ner, and the six were all people with whom Fhin- 
eas was or had been on most intimate terms. 
Lord Cantrip was his ofiicial chief, and, since 
that connection had existed between them. Lady 
Cantrip had been very graces to him. She 
quite understood the comfort ^ich it was to her 
husband to have under him, as his representative 
in the House of Commons, a man whom he could 
thoroughly trust and like, and therefore she had 
used her womaifs arts to bind Fhineas to her 
lord in more than mere official bondage. She 
had tried her skill also upon Lawrence Fitzgib- 
bon-:-but altogether in vain. He had eaten her 
dinners and accepted her courtesies, and had 
given for them no return whatever. But Fhin- 
eas had possessed a more grateful mind, and had 
done all that had been required of him — had 
done all that had been required of him till there 
had come that terrible absurdity in Ireland. " I 
knew very well what sort of things would happen 
when they brought such a man as Mr. Monk into 
the Cabinet," Lady Cantrip had said to her hus- 
band. 

. But though the party was very small, and 
though the guests were all his intimate friends. 
Fhineas suspected nothing special till an attack 
was made upon him as soon as the servants had 
left the room. This was done in the presence 
of the two ladies, and, no doubt, had been pro- 
concerted. There was Lord Cantrip there, who 
had already said much to him, and Barrington 
Erie, who had said more even than Lord Cantrip. 
Lord Brentford, himself a member of the Cabi- 
net, opened the attack by asking whether it was 



actually true that Mr. Monk meant to go on 
with his motion. Barrington Erie asserted that 
Mr. Monk positively would do so. "And Grea- 
ham will oppose it?" asked the earl. "Of 
course he will," said Barrington.* "Of course 
he will," said Lord Cantrip. ** I know what I 
should think of him if he did. not," said Lady 
Cantrip. "He is the last man in the world 
to be forced into a thing,*' said Lady Laura. 
Then Fhineas knew pretty well what was coming 
on him. 

Lord Brentford began again by asking how 
many supporters Mr. Monk would have in the 
House. " That depends upon the amount of 
courage which the Conservatives may hav^," said 
Barrington Erie. " If they dare to vote for a 
thoroughly democratic measure, simply for the 
sake of turning us out, it is quite on the cards 
that they may succeed. " * ^ But of our own peo- 
ple?" asked Lord Cantrip. "You had better 
inquire that of Fhineas Finn," said Barrington* 
And then the attack was made. 

Onr hero had a bad half hour of it, though 
many words were said which must have gratified 
him much. They all wanted to keep him — so 
Lord Cantrip declared, "except one or two 
whom I could name, and who are particulfirly 
anxious to wear his shoes," said Barrington, 
thinking that certain reminiscences of Fhineas 
with regard to Mr. Bonteen and others might 
operate as strongly as any other consideration to 
make him love his place. Lord Brentford de- 
clared that he could not understand it — that he 
should find himself lost in amaeement if such a 
man as his young friend allowed himself to be 
led into the outer wilderness by 9uch an ignis 
fatuns of light as this. Lord Cantrip laid down 
the unwritten traditional law of Government of- 
ficials very plainly. A man in office — in an of- 
fice which really imposed upon him as much 
work as he could possibly do with credit to him- 
self or his cause — was dispensed from the neces- 
sity of a conscience with reference to other mat- 
ters. It was for Sir Walter Morrison to have a con- 
science about Irish tenant-right, as no doubt he 
had-— just as Fhineas Finn had a conscience about 
Canada, and Jamaica, and the Cape. Barring- 
ton Erie was very strong about parties in gener- 
al, and painted the comforts of official position 
in glowing colors. But I think that the two la- 
dies were more efficacious than even their male 
relatives in the arguments which they used. 

" We have been so happy to havQ you among 
us," said Lady Cantrip, looking at him with 
beseeching, almost loving eyes. "Mr. Finn 
knows," said Lady Laura, " that since he first 
came into Farliament I have always believed in 
his success, and I have been very proud to see it." 
" We shall weep over him, as over a fallen an- 
gel, if he leaves us," said Lady Cantrip. " I 
won't say that I will weep," said Lady Laura, 
" but I do not know any thing of the kind that 
would so tri^y make me unhappy." 

What was he to say in answer to applications 
so flattering and so pressing ? He would have 
said nothing, had that been possible, hut he felt 
hin^^clf obliged to reply. He replied very weak- 
ly — of course, not justifying himself, but declar- 
ing that as he had gone so far, he must go far- 
ther. He must vote for the measure now. Both 
his chief and Barrington Erie proved, or attempt- 
i ed to prove, tha.t\vft ^%a^\wv^\».SJK^. <:>k\<33^'«fc 
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without noli ce. One or inra newspapers might 
perhaps utlack hiia ; hntvhat public man carDil 
for auch altAuka as those f His wbole partj 
would hsng by liim, and in thac he woald find 
implQ consolation. Pliiuena could only ea? that 
lis would think of it — and this he said in so ir- 
resolute a tone of voice that all the men then 
fireseni helioveJ that he was gained. The tvo 
adies, howoTer, were of a different opinion. 
"In spite of any thing that any body may say, 
ho I'Ui do nhat he thinks right when the time 
comes," fluid LanrSi to hor father afterward. 
But theo Lady Lanra had been in lore with btm 
->wa9 perhaps almost in lave with him still. 
" I'm afmid he ia a innle,"said Lady Cantrip to 
her husband. " He's a good mule np a hill with a 
load on his back, " said his lordship. " But with 
A mule there bI ways comes a time when you can't 
manage him," said Lady Cantrip. But Lady 
Caotrip hod never been in love with Fhineas. 
Fhioass fbnnd a moment, before he left Lord 
d's house, to say a word to Lady Lanra 
lisaion that had been given to 
never be," said Lady Laura, 

; angry with jne for Speaking ?" 
if he told jou." 
e promise that I wonld." 
can not be. Tel] him that if ho 
an; insD-nction to send inu as to what ho 
considers to be my duty, I will endeavor to 
comply, if that duty can bo done apurt. t will 
recognize him so for, because of my vow. But 
not even for the sake of my vow, will I endeavor 
Id lire with him. Ilia pretence wonld kill me." 
Wlien Fhineas repeated thia, or as much of 
this M he judged to be necessary, to Mr. Ken- 
nedy a day or two afterward, that gentleman re- 
plied that in such case he woold have no alter- 
native bncto seek redress at law. "I have done 
nothing lo my wife," said he, " of which I need 
be ashamed. It will be sad, no doubt, to hara 
all our affairs banded about in court, and mode 
the subject of comment in newspapers, bnt a 
nan must go through that, or ft'orse than that, 
ill the vindication of his rights, and for the per- 
formance of his duty to his Maker." That very 
day Mr. Kennedy went lo his lawyer, and de- 
sired that Slops might be tnkpn for llio rostim- 
tion to him of his corjugal rights. 



CHAPTEE LXIX 



"Oh no— not 
''He modem 
"Tell him it 



Mr. Monk's bill was read the lirst lime be- 
fore Easter, and Phineaa Finn still held his of- 
fice. He had spoken to tbe Prime Minister 
once on the snbject, and had been surprised at 
that gentleman's coBrlesj — for Mr. Qresham 
had the repulation of being unconciiiatory in 
his manners, and very prone to resent any thing 
like dcsortion from that allegiance which was 
due to himself as the leader of his parly. "You 
had better slay where you are and take no step 
be irretrievable, till you have quite 
made up your mind," said Mr. Greshnm. 

"' ' ■'I have made up my tnind," said Phin- 



things »iay go then. „,j .___^ 

mend you to slay with us. If you can do this 
it will be only necessary that yon shall put your 
resignation in Lord Cantrip's hands before jon 
speak or vole against us. See Mon£ and talk 
it over with him." Mr. Greahani possibly im- 
agined that Mr. Monk might be moved to aban- 
don Ilia bill, when he saw what injury he wi 
about (o do. 

At this time Phinens received the followii 
letter from hia darling Mary ; — 

^^FToodborDughiThnnaay. 
"Deadest Pmikeas,— We have just got 
home from Killaloe, and mean to romuiu here 
all through the summer. Aiier leaving your 
sisters this hoase seems so desolalo ; but I shall 
have Iho more time to thhifc of you. I have 
been reading Tennyson, as yon told mo, and 1 
fancy that I couldjn troth bo a Mariana here. 



alk 



)tthnllai 






in that 






And that makes all the difTercncs in. 
the world in a moated grange. Last night I 
sat at the window and tried to reahze what I 
should feel if you were to tell me that you did 
not want me; and I got myself into saeh an 
ecalatic state of mock melancholy that I cried 
for half an hour. But whotl One has such a real 
living joy at the back of one's romantic melan- 
choly, tears are very pleasant. They water and 

"I must tell yen about them all at Killaloe. 
They certainly are vciy anhnppy at the idea of 
your resigning. Tour father says very little, 
but I made him own that to act as yoa are act- 
ing for the sake of principle is very grand. I 
would not leave him lill he had said so, and he 
did Bay it. DearMrs.rinn does not understand 
it as well, but slia will do so. She complains 
mostly for my sake, and when I (ell her that I 
will wait tnenlywars if it is uccessary, she tells 
me I do not kntw what wailing means. But I 
wil! — and will he Imppy, and will never really 
ihinkmysclfaHariaaa. Dear, dear, dearPhin- 
eas, indeed I won't. The girls arc half sad and 
half proud. Bat I am wholly]lroud, and know 
Ihat yon are doing just what you ought to do. 
I shall think more of you as a man who might 
have been a Prime Minimor than if you were 
really silting in the Cabinet Hhe Lord Cantrip. 
As for mamma, I can not make her quite under- 
stand it. She merely sayg that no yoong 
who is going to he married ought lo leslgt 
thing. Dear mamma — sometimes she docs 
such odd thinp, 

" Yon told me lo tell you every thing, and 
have. I talk ID some of the people here, and tell i 
liiem what they might do if they had tenant- 
right. One d\i fellow, Mike Dufferiy— f dont 
know whether you remember him— asked if he 
"laid have to pay the rent all the same. When 

eajd ccnainly ho would, then he shook his 

:ad. But as yon said once, when wo want to 
do good to people ene has no riRlit to expect 
that they should understand it. It is like bap- 
iK little infants. 

I got both your notes — seven words in one, 
Mr. Under-Secretary, and nine in the other! 
But llie one little word at the end was worth a 
wbola sheet full of common words. How nice 
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it is to write letters without paying postage, and 
to send them about the world with a grand name 
in the corner. When Barney brings me one he 
always looks as if he didn't know whether it was 
a love-letter or an order to go to Botany Bay. 
If he saw the inside of them, how short they are, 
I don*t think he*d think much of you as a lover 
nor yet as an Under-secretary. 

** But I think ever so much of you as both — 
I do, indeed ; and I am not scolding you a bit. 
As long as I can have two or three dear, sweet, 
living words, I shall be as happy as a queen. 
Ah I if you knew it all. But you never can know 
it all. A man has so many other things to learn 
that he can not understand it. 

" Good-bye, dear, dear, dearest man. What- 
ever you do I shall be quite sure you have done 
the best. Ever your own, with all the love of 
her heart, Maby F. Jones.** 

This was very nice. Such a man as was Phin- 
eas Finn always takes a delight which he can 
not express even to himself in the receipt of such 
a letter as this. There is nothing so flattering 
as the warm expression of the confidence of a 
woman's love, and Phineas thought th&t no wom- 
an ever expressed this more completely than did 
his Mary. Dear, dearest Mary. As for giving 
her up, as for treachery to one so trusting, so 
sweet, so well beloved, that was out of the ques- 
tion. But nevertheless the truth came homo to 
him more clearly day by day, that he of all men 
was the last who ought to have given himself up 
to such a passion. For her sake he ought to 
have abstained. So he told himself now. For 
her sake he ought to have kept aloof from her — 
and for his own sake he ought to have kept aloof 
from Mr. Monk. That very day, with Mary's 
letter in his pocket, he went to the livery stables 
and explained that he would not keep his horse 
any longer. There was no difficulty about the 
horse. Mr. Howard Macleod of the Treasury 
would take him from that very hour. Phineas, 
as he walked away, uttered a curse upon Mr. 
Howard Macleod. Mr. Howard Macleod was 
just beginning the glory of his life in London, 
and he, Phineas 'Finn, was bringing his to an 
end. 

With Mary's letter in his pocket he went up 
to Portman Square. He had again got into the 
habit of seeing Lady Laura frequently, and was 
often with her brother, who now again lived at 
his father's house. A letter had reached Lord 
Brentford, through his lawyer, in which a de- 
mand was made by Mr. Kennedy for the return 
of his wife. She was quite determined that she 
would never gp back to him ; and there had come 
to her a doubt whether it would not be expedi- 
ent that she should live abroad so as to be out 
of the way of persecution from her husband. 
Lord Brentford was in great wrath, and Lord 
Chiltern had once or twice hinted that perhaps 
he had better *^ see " Mr. Kennedy. The ameni- 
ties of such an interview, as this would be, had 
up to the present day been postponed ; and, in 
a certain way, Phineas had been used as a mes- 
senger between Mr. Kennedy and bis wife's 
family. 

" I think it will end," she said, " in my going 
to Dresden, and settling myself there. Pnpa 
will come to me when Parliament is not sit- 
ting." 



"It will be very dull." 

" Dull I What does dullness amount to when 
one has come to such a pass as this ? When one 
is in the ruck of fortune, to be dull is very bad ; 
but when misfortune comes, simple dullness is 
nothing. It sounds almost like relief." 

^'It is so hard that you should be driven 
away." She did not answer him for a while, 
and he was beginning to think of his own case 
also. Was it not hard that he too should be 
driven away ? ^* It is odd enough that we should 
both be going at the same time." 

"But you will not go?" 

* * I think I shall. I have resolved upon this — 
that if I give up my place, I will g^ve up my seat 
too. I went into Parliament with the hope of 
office, and how can I remain there when I shall 
have gained it and then have lost it ?" 

" But you will stay in London, Mr. Finn?" 
"I think not. After all that has come and 
gone I should not be happy here, and I should 
make my way easier and on cheaper terms in 
Dublin. My present idea is that I shall endeavor 
to make a practice over in my own countiy. It 
will be hard work beginning at the bottom — will 
it not?" 

"And so unnecessary." 

* * Ah ! Lady Laura — if it only could bo avoid- 
ed ! But it is of no use going through all that 
again." 

" How much we would both of us avoid if we 
could only have another chancel" said Lady 
Laura* **If I could only be as I was before I 
persuaded myself to marry a man whom I never 
loved, what a paradise the earth would be to me ! 
With me all regrets are too late." 

" And with me as much so.*' 

" No, Mr. Finn. Even should you resign your 
office, there is no reason w^y you should give up 
your seat." 

" Simply that I have no income to maintain 
me in London." 

She was silent for a few moments, during 
which she changed her seat so as to come near- 
er to him, placing herself on a corner of a sofa 
close to the chair on which he was seated. " I 
wonder whether I may speak to you plainly," 
she said. * 

" Indeed you may." 

" On any subject?" 

" Yes — on any subject." 

" I trust you have been able to rid your bosom 
of all remembrances of Violet Effingham." 

" Certainly not of all remembrances. Lady 
Laura." 

"Of all hope, then?" 

" I have no such hope." 

" And of all lingering desires?" 

"Well, yes — and of all lingering desires. I 
know now that it can not be. Your brother is 
welcome to her." 

"Ah I of that I know nothing. He, with his 
perversity, has estranged her. But I am sure 
of this — that if she do not marry him, she will 
marry no one. But it is not on account of him 
that I speak. He must fight his own battles 



now. 



»♦ 



"I shall not interfere with him. Lady Laura." 

"Then why should you not establish yourself 

by n marriage that will make place a matter of 

indifference to you? I know that it is within 

your power to do so." Phineas put his hand up 
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to Ilia brenst-coat pocfeot, and Fell that Mnrj-'t 
letter — her precious letier^wBB ihere aefe. Ii 
aertainly was not in liis power to <]d (hia tiling 
which Lady Laura recomtnonded le him, but he 
Iiardlj thought that the present was a moi 
suitable for explaining to her the natum o 
impediment which stood in the way of sue 
artangement. He had so lately epoken to Lndy 
Laura with an assuranco of undying conalaney 
of bis love farMiBsEffinghuin, that he eouldnol 
aa yet acknowledge the force of another passion. 
He shook his heail bj way of reply. "I telljc 
"' " '" ' ■" -' " "d with energy. 




"lai 






Go to Madame Gocslcr, and oek her. Hear 
what she will say." 

"Mnilame Qoeslcr would laugh at me, no 

" Pshaw 1 You do not think so. You know 
that she would nut laugh. And arc you tho maa 
to be afrttid of a woman's laughter. I think 



Agai. 



w?" 



3 did n 






What did I eay of myself?" 

"You regretted that yuu liail consented to 
marry a man — nhom you did not love." 

"Why should yon not love her? And it is 
so dilferent with a ma.ii I A woman is wrelelted 
if she does not lore her husband, but ^ fancy 
that a man gels on very well without any such 
feeling. She can not domineer over yon. £be 
can not expect you to pluck youraelf out of your 
□WD soil, and hegin a new growth altogether in 
accordance with the lows of her own. It was 
that which Mr. Kennedy did." 

" I do not for a moment think that she would 
take me, if I were to ofier myself." 

"Try her," said Lady Laura energetically. 
" Sncb trials cost you but little. You, bnth of 
us, know tliat." Still he said nothing of the let- 
ter in his pocket. "It is evei; thing that yaii 
should goon now thai yoa have once begun. I 
da not believe in your wording at the bar. You 
can not do it. A man who has commenced life 
OS you havD done with the excilc'mcnt of politics, 
who has known what it is lo take a prominent 
part in the control of public affairs, can not give 
It up and he happy at other work. Make her 
your wife, and you may resign or remain in of- 
fice jdst as you choose. Office will be much eas- 
ier to yon than^ii is now, because it will not be 
B necessity. I^t me at hdj rate bare the pleas- 
ure of thinking that one of us can remain here — 
that WB need not both fall together." 

Siill be did not tell her of the letter in his 
pocket. He felt that she moved him — that she 
made dim acknowledge to himself how groat 
vonld be the pity of such a failure as would be 
hia. lie waa quite as alive as she could he to 
the fact ibat work at the bar, either in London or 
in Dublin, would have no cliarms Tor him now. 
The prospect of such a life was very dreary to 
him. Even with the corafbrl of Mary's love 
Juch a life would be very dreary to him. And 
ttien he knew, be thought that he kneiv, that 
were be lo offer himself lo Madame Groesler he 
would not in trutb be rejected. She had told 
him that if poverty wnsa trouble lo him he need 
bo no longer poor. Of course be had understood 



this. Her money was at his service if h« ■tmn 
choose to Btoop and pick it up. And it w 
only money that such a marriage would g 
him. He hud acknowledged to I ' 
than once that Madame Goeslcr w 
ly, that she waa clover, attractive in every way, 
and, B9 far as he could see, blessed with a sweet 
temper. She had a position, too, in Ibo world 
that would help him ratber than mar him. What 
might henot do with an independent seat in the J 
House of Commons, and as joint owner of thdH 
little hDnae in Park Lane? Of nil eareei*! 
which tbe world could offer to a man the pleas- n 
nnteat would then bo within his reach. "You 
appear to me as a tempter," bo said at last to 

" It is unkind of you to say that, and ungrate- 
ful, I would do any thing on earth in my povr- 
er to help you." 

"Nevertheless jnu arc a tompler." 

"I know how it ought to have been," sha 
said. " I know very well how it ought to have 
been. I should have kept myself free till that 
lime when wo met on the braes of Loughlinter, 
and then i^II would have been well with us." 

"I do not know how that might have been," 
said Phineas, hoBTfiely. 

" You do not know I but I know. Of conrae 
you bave stabbed me with a ibousand daggers 
when yon have lold me from time to time of 
your love for Violet. You have been very cruel 
— needlessly cruel. Men are so cruel ! But for 
all tbat I have known that I coitld bave kepi 
you — had it not been too late when yon spoke to 
me. Will you not own as mnch as that?" 

" Of course you would have been every thing 
lo me. I should never have thought of Yiolcl 
then." 



i 



■ That ia the only kind word yon have said to 
me from that day to this. 1 try to comfort my- 
self in thinking that it would have been so. 
But all that is past and gone, and done. I 
liBVQ had my romance and you have had yonis. 
As you BTS a man, it is natural that you shonli? 
have been disturbed by a donble imago. It is 

"And yet you can advise bie lo offer mar- 
riage to a women — a woman wh 
merely because she is rich ?" 

"Yes — I do BO advise yon. Ton have had 
your romance, and must now pot up with reality. 
Why should I so advise you but for the interest 
that I have in you ? Your prosperity will do 
me no good. I shall not even be here It 
I shall hear of it only aa lo many a womi 
ished out of England hears a distant mi! 
Blood report of what is going on in the i 
she has left. But 1 still have regard enoufih— 
I will he bold, and, knowing that yon wilt n ' 
lake it amias, not say love enough for you — 
feel a desire that yoa should not be shipwrecked. 
Since we first look you in hand between us, Bnr- 
ringion and 1, 1 have never swerved in my «nx- 
iety on your behalf. When I resolved that it 
would be better for us both tbat we should be 
only friends, 1 did not swerve. When yon would 
talk to me so crnelly of your love for Viole^ I 
did not swerve. When I warned yon (rom 
Loughlinter becanse I thought there was dan- 
ger, I did not swerve. When I bade you not t<^ 
come to me in London because of my husband. 
I did not swci-vc. Wbon my father wae„b ' 
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apon you, I did not swerve then. I would not 
leave him till he was softened. When yon tried 
to rob Oswald of his love, and I thought you 
would succeed — for I did think so — ^I did not 
swerve. I have ever been true to you. And 
now that I must hide myself and go away, and 
be seen no more, I am true still.*' 

** Laura — dearest Laura," he exclaimed. 

"Ah, no!" she said, speaking with no touch 
of anger, but all in sorrow. ** It must not be 
like that. There is no room for that. Nor do 
yon niean it. I do not think so ill of you. But 
there may not be even words of affection be- 
tween us — only such as I may speak to make 
you know that I am your friend." 

*' Yon are my friend," he said, stretching out 
his hand to her as he turned away his face. 
"You are my friend, indeed." 

** Then do as I would have you do." 

He put his hand into his pocket, and had the 
letter between his fingers with the purport of 
showing it to her. But at the moment the 
thought occurred to him that were he to do so, 
then, indeed, he would be bound forever. He 
knew that he was bound forever— bound forever 
to his own Mary ; but he desired to have the 
privilege of thinking over such bondage once 
more before he proclaimed it even to his dearest 
friend. He had told her that she tempted him, 
and she stood before him now as a temptress. 
But it Could be possible that she should not 
tempt in vain — then that letter in his pocket 
must never be shown to her. In that case Lady 
Laura must never hear from his lips the name 
of Mary Flood Jones. 

He left her without any assured purpose — 
without, that is, the assurance to her of any fix- 
ed purpose. There yet wanted a week to the 
day on which Mr. Monk's Bill was to be read — 
or not to be read — the second time ; and he had 
still that interval before he need decide. He 
went to his club, and before he dined he strove 
to write a line to Mary; but when he had the 
paper before him he found that it was impossible 
to do so. Though he did not even suspect him- 
self of an intention to be false, the idea that was 
in his mind made the effort too much for him. 
He put the paper away from him and went down 
and eat his dinner. 

It was a Saturday, and there was no House in 
the evening. He had remained in Portman 
Square with Lady Laura till near seven o'clock, 
and was engaged to go out in the evening to 
a gathering at Mrs. Gresham's house. Every 
body in London would be there, and Phineas 
was resolved that as long as he remained in Lon- 
don he would be seen at places where every 
body was seen. He would certainly be at Mrs. 
Gresham's gathering ; but there was an hour or 
two before he need go home to dress, and as he 
had nothing to do, he went down to the smoking- 
room of his club. The seats were crowded, but 
there was one vacant ; and before he had look- 
ed about him to scrutinize his neighborhood, he 
found that he had placed himself with Bonteen 
on his right hand and Ratler (tn his left. There 
were no two men in all London whom he more 
thoroughly disliked ; but it was too late for him 
to avoid them now. 

They instantly attacked him, first on one side 
and then on the other. **So I am told you are 
going to leave us,'* said Bonteen.* 



"Who can have been ill-natured enongh to 
whisper snch a thing ?" replied Phineas. 

" The whispers are very loud, I can tell you," 
said Ratler. " I think I know already pretty 
nearly how every man in the House will vote, 
and I have not got your name down on the right 
side." 

" Change it, for heaven's sake," said Phin- 
eas. 

" I will; if you'll tell me seriously that I may," 
said Ratler. 

" My opinion is," said Bonteen, " that a man 
should be known either as a friend or foe. I 
respect a declared foe." 

"Know me as a declared foe then,'* 'said 
Phineas, " and respect me." 

"That's all very well," said Ratler, "but it 
means nothing. I've always had a sort of fear 
about you, Finn, that you would go over the 
traces some day. Of course it's a very grand 
thing to be independent." 

" The finest thing in the world," said Bon- 
teen ; "only so d d useless." 

'*But a man shouldn't be independent and 
stick to the ship at the same time. You forget 
the trouble you cause, and how you upset all 
calculations." 

"I hadn't thought of the calculations,** said 
Phineas. 

"The fact is, Finn," said Bonteen, "you are 
made of clay too fine for office. I've always 
found it has been so with men from your country. 
You are the grandest horses in the world to look 
at out on a prairie, but you don't like the slavery 
of harness." 

" And the sound of a whip over our shoulders 
sets us kicking — does it not, Ratler ?" 

" I shall show the list to Gresham to-morrow," 
said Ratler, "and of course he can do as he 
pleases; but I don't understand this kind of 
thing." 

"Don't you be in a hurry," said Bonteen. 
" I'll bet you a sovereign Finn votes with us yet. 
There's nothing like being a little coy to set off 
a girl's charms. I'll bet you a sovereign, Ratler, 
that Finn goes out into the lobby with you and 
me against Monk's bill." 

Phineas not being able to stand any more of 
this most unpleasant raillery, got np and went 
away. The club was distasteful to him, and he 
walked off and sauntered for a while about the 
park. He went down by the Duke of York's 
column as though he were going to his 'office, 
which of course was closed at this hour, but 
turned round when he got beyond the new pub- 
lic buildings — buildings which he was never 
destined to use in their completed state — and 
entered the gates of the enclosure, and wandered 
on over the bridge across the water. As he went 
his mind was full of thought. Could it be good 
for him to give up every thing for a fair face ? 
He swore to himself that of all women he had 
ever seen Mary was the sweetest and the dearest 
and the best. If it could be well to lose the 
world for a woman, it would be well to lose it 
for her. Violet, with all her skill, and all her 
strengtbf and all her grace, could never have 
written such a letter as that which he still held 
in his pocket The best charm of a woman is 
that -she should be soft, and trusting, and gener- 
ous ; and who ever had been more soft, more 
trusting, and more generous than. hi& Msbx^^l 
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or course ha would be 
did I08Q tho world. 

But lo jiald BQch ft trinniph to the Battlers 
and Bnnteens whom be \eCl bshind him — to lot 
them hnvo their will over bim — to knov that 
ihey wbnld rcjoioo scurrilously bahind hia buck 
over hts downfall I The feeling was terrihle to 
btm. The lust words whicli Bonteen hadapoken 
made It impoaaibie novf to him to suppart hia oltl 
&ieud Mr, Monk. It was notonlj whatBoDteca 
had said, but that the words of Mr. Banteon so 
plainlv indicated what would bo the words of all 
LbsatFier fionteens. He knew Ihiit ho wna weak 
in this. He knew that bad hs been etronit, he 
worfld have allowed himself to he Kuldad — if not 
by 1I1Q firm decision cf bis own Epirit — by the 
conniels of such men as Mr. Gresham and X.ord 
Cantrip, end not b; the sarcasms of iho Bon- 
toens and Rattlers of officinl life. But men who 
sojonrn amid savapery fear tho musquito mora 
than the; do the lion. He could not bear to 
think that he should yield his blood to such a. 
one as Bonteen. 

And he must yield bia blood unlesa he conld 
Toto for Mr. Monk's motioD, snd hold bis ground 
Bftorvrard among them all in the Uouse of Com- 
mons. He would at any rate see the session 
out, and try a fall with Mr. Bonteen when they 
should be sitting on different benches — if ever 
fortune should give him nn opportunity. And 
in the mean time what should bo do about Ma- 
dame Goealer? What a fate was his to have 
the hs.DdsamBat woman in London with thou- 
sands and thousands a year at his disposal ! For 
— 50 ha now swore to liimaelf — Madame Goesler 
was tiio handsomest woman in London, as Mary 
Flood Jones was the sweeteal gu-l in all the 

He had not niTived at any decision eo fixed 
as to make hjm comfortable when ho went borne 
and dressed for Mrs. Grcsham's party. And yet 
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The rooms and passages and Eiaircaseg at 
Mrs. Grcsham's house were very crowded when 
Phineas arriTed (hero. Men of all siiaiies of 
politics wore there, and the wifcb and daughters 
of such men ; and thero was a streak of royally 
in one of the salooiis, and a whole rainhow of 
foreign ministers with their stars, and two blue 
ribbons wore to be seen together on the fii-st 
landing-place with a Btaut lady between them 
carrying diamonds enough to load a pannier. 
Every body was there. Phinens found that even 
Iiord ChilUm was come, as he stumbled across 
his friend on the Grst foot-ground tliat he gained 
in his ascent toward the rooms. "Halloa — 
jou here?" laid Phinens. "Yes, by George!" 
said iha oilier, "bat I am going to escape as 
soon OS possible. J'to been trying to make my 
way up for the last hour, but could gerer get 
lonnd tiiat huge promontory there. Laura wai 
more pereere ring." "la Kennedy here?" Phine- 
ns whispered, " I do not know," aaid Chiltcrni 
^'but sliQ was determined to run tho chance." 

A little higher up — for Phineas was blessed 



with more patience than Lord Chiltern possesacd 
— he came upon Mr. Monk. " So you are still 
admitted prik-alely," said Phineas. 

"Oh dear, yes — and we have just been baring 
a most fiiendly conyarsnllon with iiim. What 
a man he is 1 Ha knows every thing. Ha is so 
accurate ; so jii«t in the abstract — and in the ab-> 
atract so generous I" 

"He has been very generous to me in detail , 
as well OS in abstract," said Phincaa. 

"Ah ! yes; I am not ihinking of indiridualll 
exactly. Hia want of generosity is to large in 
— to apartj, to classes, to a people ; wlieroaa hin 
generosity is for mankind at large. He ai 
the god, affects to nod, and seoma 10 shako the ] 
spherEB. But I hnvenothingto say agaim 
He has asked ms here to-nigbt, and has talked^ 
10 me most familiarly. 

"What do you think of your chance of ni 
ond reading?'' asked Pbinoas, 

" What do yoii think of it ? — you hear a 
of those things than I do." 

" Every body says it will bo a close divisic 

" I never expecWd it," said Mr. Monk. 

"Norl— Ijll I heard wiiat Daubenj said a 
the Grst reading. They will all vole for the bill 
en masse — haling it ill their hearts all tho ti 

" Let IIS hope they are not so bad ns tha 

"It is the way with them always. Tiiey do i 
all onr work for us — sailing eitber on one lock 1 
or the other. That ia their use in ereatio . 
when we split aniong ourselves, as we always dc^ 1 
they come in and finish our job for ns. It must 
he unpleasant for them 10 be always doing that 
which they alwara say should never he dono a 
all." 

" Wherever the gift horse may come from, I ■ 
shall not look it in tbe mouth," enid Mr. Monk. 
" There is only one man in tho House wbom I I 
hope I may not seg iti the lobby with me, ani 1 
that is yourself." 

" The question is decided now," said Phineas. 

" And how is it decided ?" 

Phineas could not tell bis friend that a ques- 
tion of EO great magnitude to him had been de~ 
cided by the last sting which he bod received 
fi'om an inaoct so contemptible as Mr. Bonieen, 
but he expressed the feeling as well as he knew 
how to express it. " Oh, I shall be with you. 
I know what yon ace going lo say, and I kooir 
how good you are. But I could not aland it. 1 
Men are beginning already to any things whiciiH 
almost makeme get up and kick ihem. If Ican'l 
help it, I will give occasion lo no man to bioKfl 
any thingtumewhich can make me besD v 
ed as I have been to-day. Pray do not say any. I 
tiling more. My idea is that I shall rcsi 

" Then I hope that we may fight the battle I 
side by side," said Mr. Monk, giving him hi>« 
hand. ■ 

"We will fight Iho battle side by side," 
plied Phineas. 

Afier that he pushed his way ttill higher 
the stairs, having no special pitipose in view, 
dreaming of any Rachsncceaa as that of reaching 
his iiost or hostess — merelyfeeling that it should 
be a point of honor with him to make a tour 
Ihroiigh tho rooma before he descondodihosiaira. 
The thing, he IboDghi, was to be done with cour- 
age and patience, and this migbt, probably, be 
the last lime in his life that he would find bim- 
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self in the house of a Prime Minister. Just at 
the turn of the balustrade at the top of the stairs, 
he found Mr. Gresham in the very spot on which 
Mr. Monk had been discussing him. ''Very 
glad to see you," said Mr. Gresham. "You, I 
• find, are a perseyering man, with % genius for 
getting upward.*' 

"Like the sparks," said Phineas. 

**Not quite so quickly,** said Mr. Gresham. 

" But with the same assurance of speedy loss 
of my little light.*' 

It did not suit Mr. Gresham to understand 
this, so he changed the subject. "Have you 
seen the news from America ?'* 

" Yes, I have seen it, but do not believe it.** 

" Ah ! yon have such faith in a combination 
of British colonies, properly backed in Downing 
Street, as to think them strong against a wil'ld 
in arms. In your place I should hold to the 
same doctrine — hold to it stoutly.** 

" And you do now, I hope, Mr. Gresham ?'* 

"Well — yes — I am not downhearted. But 
I confess to a feeling that the world would go 
on even though we had nothing to say to a sin- 
gle province in North America. But that is for 
your private car. You are not to whisper that 
in Downing Street.** Then there came up some- 
body else, and Phineas went on upon his slow 
course. He had longed for an opportunity to 
tell Mr. Gresham that he could go to Downing 
Street no more, but such opportunity had not 
reached him. 

Pur a long time he found himself stuck close 
by the side of Miss Fitzgibbon — Miss Aspasia 
Fitzgibbon — who had once relieved him from 
terrible pecuniary anxiety by paying for him a 
snm of money which was due by him on her broth- 
er's account. " It*s a very nice thing to be here, 
but one does get tired of it," said Miss Fitzgib- 
bon. 

" Very tired,** said Phineas. 

" Of course it is apart of your duty, Mr. Finn. 
You are on your promotion and are bound to be 
here. When I asked Lawrence to come, he said 
there was nothing to be got till the cards were 
shuffled again. '* 

" They'll be shuffled very soon," said Phineas. 

"Whatever color comes up, you'll hold 
tramps, I know,'* said the lady. " Some hands 
always hold trumps.^' He could not explain 
to Miss Fitzgibbon that it would never again 
be his fate to hold a single trump in his hand ; 
so he made another fight, and got on a few 
steps further. 

He said a word as he went to half a dozen 
friends — as friends went with him. He was 
detained for ten minutes by Lady Baldock, who 
was very gracious and very disagreeable. She 
told him that Violet was in the room, but where 
she did not know. " She is somewhere with 
Lady Laura, I believe ; and really, Mr. Finn, I do 
. not like it. Lady Baldock had heard that Phin- 
eas had quarreled with Lord Brentford, but had 
not heard of the reconciliation. " Really, I do 
not like it. I am told that Mr. Kennedy is in the 
house, and nobody knows whatTmay happen." 

" Mr. Kennedy is not likely to sav any thing.*' 

"One can not tell. And when 1 hear that a 
woman is separated from her husband, I always 
think that she must have been imprudent. It 
may be uncharitable, but I think it is most safe 
so to consider.'* 



"As far as I have heard the circumstances. 
Lady Laura was quite right,** said Phineas. 

" It may be so. Gentlemen will always take 
the lady*s part — of course. But I should be very 
sorry to have a daughter separated from her hus- 
band — very sorry.*' 

Phineas, who had nothing now to gain from 
Lady Baldock*s favor, left her abruptly, and 
went on again. He had a great desire to see 
Lady Laura and Violet together, though he 
could hardly tell himself why. He had not seen 
Miss Effingham since his return from Ireland, 
and^lB thought that if he met her alone he could 
hardly have talked to her with* comfort ; but he 
knew that if he met her with Lady Laura, 6he 
could greet him as a friend, and speak to him as 
though there were no cause for embarrassment 
between them. But he was so far disappoint- 
edr that he suddenly encountered Violet alone. 
She had been leaning on the arm of Lord Bal- 
dock, and Phineas saw her cousin leave her. 
But he would not be such a coward as to avoid 
her, especially as he knew that she had seen 
him. " Oh, Mr. Finn !'* she said, " do you see 
that?'* 

"See what?'* 

"Look. There is Mr. Kennedy. We had 
heard that it was possible, and Laura made me 
promise that I would not leave her." Phineas 
turned his head, and saw Mr. Kennedy standing 
with his back bolt upright against a door-post, 
with his brow as black as thunder. " She is 
just opposite to him, where he can see her," said 
Violet. "Pray take me to her. He will think 
nothing of you, because I know that you are still 
friends with both of them. I came away because 
Gresham wanted to introduce me to Lady Mou- 
ser. You know he is going to marry Miss Mou- 



»» 



ser. 

Phineas, not caring much about Lord Baldock 
and Miss Mouser, took Violet's hand upon his 
arm, and very slowly made his way across the 
room to the spot indicated. There they found 
Lady Laura alone, sitting under the upas-tree 
influence of her husband's gaze. There was a 
concourse of people between thera, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy did not seem inclined to make any attempt 
to lessen the distance. But Lady Laura had 
found it impossible to move while she was under 
her husband's eyes. 

"Mr. Finn,*' she said, "could you find Os- 
wald ? I know he is here.*' 

" He has gonej" said Phineas. " I was speak- 
ing to him down stairs.*' 

"You have not seen my father ? He said he 
would come.** 

"I have not seen him, but I will search.*' 

"No — it will do no good. I can not stay. 
His carriage is there, I know — waiting for me.*' 
Phineas immediately started off to have the car- 
riage called, and promised to return with as much 
celerity as he could use. As he went, making 
his way much quicker through the crowd than 
he had done when he had no such object for 
haste, he purposely avoided the door by which 
Mr. Kennedy had stood. It would have been 
his nearest way, but his present seiTice, he 
thought, required that he should keep aloof from 
the man. But- Mr. Kennedy passed through 
the door and intercepted him in his path. 

** Is she going ?*' he asked. 

" Well — ^yes. I dare say she ina'^ \:ftfe«.^ 
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long. I Bhnlllook Cor LordBrcntford'e carriage 

"Tell licr she need not e° because of ma. I 
shall not lelnm. I eball not annoy her here. Il 
woald bare beCD oiach belter tbnc a woman in 
snch s plight sliauld not have coma to aucli an 
asBembly. " 

" You wonlil not nisti her to ibnl herself up." 

" I would wiah her to come bnck to tbo home 
thsx B)ie has left, and, if there bs anv law in the 
Innii, she shall be roado to do so. Y'du [el! her 
that I say so." Then Mr. Kennedy fonght his 
way down the Stairs, and Phineas Finn foftwed 
in his wake. 

About hnlfan hour afterward Ph in ens return- 
ed to tlis two ladies with tidings that ibe carriage 
would be at haod as eoon ns tliey could bo below. 
" Bid ho sea jou ?" SRid Lady Laura. 

"Tcs, he followed me." 

"And did he speak to yon?" 

" Tcs — ho spoke to me." 

"And what did he say f" And then, in the 

Setenee of Viohst, Phineos gave the message, 
a thonght it better that it should be given ; and 
were be to decline to deliver it now, it would 
BBTerba Biven. "Whether there be law in the 
land to protect me, or whether there be none, I 
will never live with him," said Lady Laura. 
"Is A woman like a head of cattle, that she can 
be Blalfced by force 7 I will never live with liim 
thongh all the judges of the land shonld decide 
thiit I must do 10." 

Phineas thought mncb of all thia as he went 
to bis eolitiirf lodgings. After all, was not the 
world much belter with him than it was with 
either uf those two wretclied mnrried beings? 
And why? Hehadnot, alanyralensyBl, sacri- 
Bced for money or social gains any of the in- 
stincts of his nature. He hod been fickle, fool- 
ish, yain, uncertaio, and perhaps covetous — but 
ns yet lie hnd not been fuke. Then ho took oot 
Mary's last letter and read it agnin. 



"I wonld have you choose 

iWHld." 



CHAPTER LXSI. 




What occupation? What is it thai joul 
moan? Ought I lo be a sboemaltor?" ' _ 

" Not that by preference, I should say ; but 
that if you please." When her lover hud frown- 
ed at her, Violet had resolved — had Mrimgly de- 
termined, with inward asEcrtions of her own 
rights — that she would not be frightened by him, . 

" Yon are talking nonsense, Violet Yon knov J 
that I can not be a Bboemakei'." 

"Yon may go into Parliament." 

" I neither can, nor would I if I could, 
like the life." 

" You might farm." 

"lean not afford it." 

"You might — might do any thing, 
ou^t to do sofcelhing. Yon know that j-oa % 
ought. You know that your fulhar is right io 
what he says." 

" That is easily Bsaerled, Violet ; hiiftt would, 
I think^bc better that you should lake my part 
than my father's, if it be that you intend v ' 

" You know that I intend to bo your wife ; 
)ald yoQ wiBh that I should respect my 



> if yon marry me?" 



husband ?" 

"And willyi 
he asked. 

Then Violet looked into his face and saw that 
the frowQ was blacker than ever. The groat 
mark down his foreliead was deeper and more 
like nn ugly wound than she had over seen it ; 
and his eyes sparkled with anger; and Ills face 
was red as with iiery wrath. If it was so with 
iiim when she was oo more than engngcd to him, 
liow would it be when they should be man and 
wife? At any rate, she would not fear him— 
not now at least. " No, Oswald," she said. 
" If you resolve npon being an idle man, 1 shaU J 
not respect you. It is better tlist I should tcB J 



be- 



lli he- 



ir would, perhaps, he difBcult to decide— bo- 
tvreen Lord Chiltern and Miss Effirigbnm — 
which had been most wrong, or which had been 
nearest to the right, in the circnrastances which 
had led to their separation. Theoldlord, wish- 
ing lo induce lib son to nndertuke work of some 
sort, and feeling that bis own efforts in this di- 
rection wore worse than useless, had closeted 
himself with his intended daagbier-in-law, and 
hod oblRlned from her a promise that she would 
use her influence with her lover. " Of course I 
think it right that he should do something," 
Violet had said. " And ha will if you bid him," 
replied the earl. Violet expressed a greet 
doubt as to this willingness of ohedlenco; but, 
nevertheless, she promised lo do her best, and 
she did her best. Lord Chiltern, when she spoke 
to him, knit his brows with an npt>arent ferocity 
of anger which his conntenance frequently ex.' 
pressed without any intantion of ferocity on his 
part. He was annoyed, bnt was not savagely^ 
disposed to Violet. As he looked at bar, how. 

'ar, he Keemed to be very savngely diq)oscd. 

Wiat is it you would have ma do?" ha said. 



Will bo whatF" he demanded with a loiid.| 

" Oswald, yon are very rough with mc." 
"What do you say that my life Kill he?'" 
Then she again resolved that she would not 
fenr him. "It will be discreditable," she said.- 
" It ahull not discredit you," be replied. "I 
will not bring disgrace on one I have loved so 
well. Violet, after what you have said, we had 
better part." S^ha was still proud, still determined, 
and they did part, Tliongh it nearly broke her 
heart lo see him leave her, she bid him go. Sha 
hated herself afterward for her severity lo hln; 
but nQvcrlhcless, she would not submit to recall 
the words which she hnd spoken 
thought him to be wrong, and, so thinking had 
conceived it to he her duly and her privilege to. 
tell him what she thonglit. But the had no wldt i 
lo lose him — no wish not to be his wife even^ ^i 
thongh he should be as idle as the w' ' •" - * 
was so consdtuted that she hnd nevi 
him or any other man to be master of her heart ■ 
— till she had with a full purpose Riven her lienr 
away. The day before she hod rssotved to |EiTa>l 
il to one man, she might, I think, hi ■ •■ 

to give it ID another. Love had not cotw|uerei 
her, hut bad been taken into hersct'Yica. ," 
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theless, she could not now rid herself of her 
servant, when she found that her services would 
stand her no longer in good stead. She parted 
from Lord Cbiltem with an assent, with an as- 
sured brow, and with much dignity in her gait ; 
but as soon as she was alone she was a prey to 
remorse. She had declared to the man who was 
to have been her husband that his life was dis- 
creditable — and, of course, no man would bear 
such language. Had Lord Chiltem borne it, he 
would not have been worthy of her love. 

She herself told Lady Laura and Lord Brent- 
ford what had occurred — and had told Lady Bal- 
dock also. Lady Baldock had, of course, tri- 
umphed — and Violet sought her revenge by 
swearing that she would regret forever the loss 
of so inestimable a gentleman. . "Then why 
have you given him up, my dear?'* demanded 
Lady Baldock. ** Because I found that he was 
too good for me,** said Violet. It may be doubt- 
ful whedvier Lady Baldock was not justified, 
when she declared that her niece was to her a 
care so harassing that no aunt known in history 
had ever been so troubled before. 

Lord Brentford had fussed and fumed, and 
had certainly made things worse. He had quar- 
reled with his son, and then made it up, and then 
quarreled again — swearing that the fault must all 
be attributed to Chiltern*s stubbornness and Chil- 
tern's temper. Latterly, however, by Lady Lau- 
ra's intervention, Lord Brentford and his son 
had again been reconciled, and the earl endeav- 
ored manfully to keep his tongue from disagreea- 
ble words, and his face from evil looks, when his 
son was present. " Thoy will make it up,'* Lady 
Laura had said, '* if you and I do not attempt to 
make it up for them. If we do, they will never 
come together.'* The earl was convinced, and 
did his best. But the task was very difficult to 
him. How was he to keep his tongue off his son 
while his son was daily saying things of which 
any father — any such father as Lord Brentford — 
could not but disapprove. Lord Chiltem pro- 
fessed to disbelieve even in the wisdom of the 
House of Lords, and on one occasion asserted 
that it must be a great comfort to any Prime 
Minister to have three or four old women in the 
Cabinet. The father, when he heard this, tried 
to rebuke his son tenderly, strove even to be jo- 
cose. It was the one wish of his heart that Vio- 
let Effingham should be his daughter-in-law. 
But even with this wish he found it very hard 
to keep his tongue off Lord Chillprn. 

When Lady Laura discussed the matter with 
Violet, Violet would always declare that there 
was no hope. "The truth is," she said on the 
morning of that day on which they both went 
to Mrs. Gresham's, " that though we like each 
other — love each other, if you choose to say so 
— we are not fit to be man and wife.'* 

" And why not fit ?'* 

** We are too much alike. Each is too vio- 
lent, too headstrong, and too masterful.*' 

" You, as the woman, ought to give way," said 
Lady Laura. 

"But we dp not always do just what we ought." 

"I know how difficult it is for me to ad- 
vise, seeing to what a pass I have brought my- 
self." 

" Do not say that, dear. Or rather do say it, 
for we have, both of us, brought ourselves to what 
you call a pass — to such a pass that we are like 



to be able to live together and discuss it for the 
rest of our lives. The difference is, I take it, 
that you have not to accuse yourself, and that I 
have." 

" I can not say that I have not to accuse my- 
self," said Lady Laura. **I do not know that I 
have done much wrong to Mr. Kennedy since I 
married him ; but in marrying him I did him a 
grievous wrong." 

" And he has avenged himself." 

" We will not talk of vengeance. I believe 
he is wretched, and I know that I am — and that 
has come of the wrong that I have done." 

**I will make no man wretched," said Violet. 

"Do you mean that your mind is ma^ up 
against Oswald?" 

" I mean that, and I mean much more. I say 
that I will make no man wretched. Your broth- 
er is not the only man who is so weak as to be 
willing to run the hazard." 

" There is Lord Fawn.** 

** Yes, there is Lord Fawn, certainly. Perhaps 
I should not do him much harm ; but then I 
should do him no good.** 

" And poor Phineas Finn." 

**Yes — there is Mr. Finn. I will tell you 
something, Laura. The only man I ever saw in 
the world whom I have thought for a moment 
that it was possible that I should like — like 
enough to love as my husband— except your 
brother, was Mr. Finn." 

"And now?" 

" Oh — now ; of course that is over, "said Vio- 
let. 

"It is over?** 

* * Quite over. Is he not going to marry Ma- 
dame Goesler ? I suppose all that is fixed by 
this time. I hope she will be good to him, and 
gracious, and let him have his own way, and 
give him his tea comfortably when he comes 
up tired from the House ; for I confess that my 
heart is a little tender toward Phineas still. I 
should not like to think that he had fallen into 
the hands of a female Philistine." 

"I do not think he will marry Madame Groes- 
ler?" 

"Why not?" 

" I can hardly tell you — ^but I do not think he 
will. And you loved him once — eh, Violet ?" 

"Not quite that, my dear. It has been diffi- 
cult with me to love. The difficulty with most 
girls, I fancy, is not to love. Mr. Finn, when I 
came to measure him in' my mind, was not 
small, but he was never quite tall enough. One 
feels one's self to be a sort of recruiting sergeant, 
going about with a standard of inches. Mr. Finn 
was just half an inch too short. He lacks some- 
thing in individuality. He is a little too much 
a friend to every body.'* 

"Shall I tell you a secret, Violet?** 

"If yon please, dear; though I fancy it is 
one I know already.'* 

"He is the only man whom I. ever loved," 
8&id Lady Laura. 

"But it was too late when you learned to 
love him,*' said Violet. 

"It was too late, when I was so sure of it as 
to wish that I had never seen Mr. Kennedy. I 
felt it coming on me, and I argued with myself 
that such a marriage would be bad for us both. 
At that moment there was trouble in the family, 
and I had not a shilling of my q^il." 
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"You hiid paid il for OsivulJ." 

" At any rale, I had nolhing — and he had 
nothing, ilovf cutild I bavc dared to think e.\ 
of Biich a miirriBgc ?" 

"Did he think of il, Laarn?" 

"I suppose he did." 

"Tou know lio dill. Did vou not tell me I 
fore ?" 

"Well— yes. UelhouKlitofit. Ihacleo 
to some foolish, half-gonlimental resolution 
la friendship, believing tbnt he and I could be 
knit lugBihcr by some adhesion of fratcrnnl af- 
fection that should be void of olfenac to my hus- 
band ; and in fartherance of Ibis he was naked 
to Ljpghlinler when I want there, jnst after I 
had nccejjted Ilobert. He came down, imd I 
mcMured him too, as you have done. I meof- 
ured him, and I found that he wanted Dothini; to 
come up to the height reijuircd by my standard. 
J tliink I knew him better than yon did." 

" Very [lossibly — but why raeasute him at all, 
when such mu.iBurement was useksa?" 

"Can one help' such things? He came to 
me one day aa I was sitting up by the Linter. 
You rBmembcr the plaeo, where it rnnkes its 
first leap." 

" I remember it \eiy well." 

"So do I. Robert had ehown it me na the 
fairest spot in all Scotland." 

" And there this lover of ours aang his song 

"I do not know what ho told me then ! but 
I know that I told him that I was engaged ; 
and I felt when I told him so that my engage^ 
raent was a, sorrow to me. And it has been a 
sorrow from that day to this." 

" And the hero, thincos— he is still dear to 
yon ?" 

"Dear tome?" 

" YcB. You would have hated me, had ho 
become my husband? And j-ou will hate Sla- 
dame Goesler when she becomes hia wife 7" 

" Hot in tho least. 1 am no doc in the man- 
ger. 1 have even gone so far ns almost to wish, 
lit certain moments, that you ahuuld accept 

" And why 7" 

""Becanse he has wished it so heartily." 

" One can hardly forgive a man for Each 
Bpoedy changes," said Violet. 

"Was I not to forgive him — I, who had 
tamed myself away from him with a fixed pur- 
pose the moment that I found thnt he had made 
a mark opon my heart? I cuuld not wipe off 
the mark, and yoc I married. Was he not to 
try to wipe off his mark ?" 

"It seems that he wiped it off very quickly 
— and since that ho has wiped off another mark. 
One doi'sn't know how many marks he has 
wiped off. They are like tlie inn-keopcr's si'ore, 
which be makes in chalk. A damp eloih brings 
them all away, and learea nothing behind." 

" What wpnld yon have V 

"There sbonld be a little notch on the stick 
—to remember by," said Violet. " Not that 1 
complain, you know. I can not complain, as 1 
was not notched myself." 

"You are silly, Violet." 
' In not baTiog allowed myself to be notched 
by this great champion." 

''A man like Mr. Finn lias his life to dea] 
h—so ma^c the most, of if, and to divide it 



between work, pleasure, dutv, ambitioa, and ibe 
rest of it as best he may. If he have an; soft- 
ness of heart, it will be necessary to him that 
love sbonld bear a part in nil these intcrescii. 
But n man will be a fool who will allow love \o 
be the mnsier of ihem all. He will be one 
whose mind is so itl-balanced aa to allow himta 
be the victim of a single wish. Even in a wom- 
an passion such as that is evidenoe of weakness, 
and not of strength." 

"It seems, then, Lanra, that too are weak." 

"And if I nm, does that condemn him ? Ha 

is a man, if I judge him rightly, who will bo 

constant as the Bun, when constancy can be of 



"You n 
re?" 



.n that the fulnre Mrs. Finn will hs 



"That ia what I mean — and that you o' 
had either of us chosen to take his name, mi„ _ 
have been quite secure. We bavo thought it> I 
right to refuse to do bo." 

" And how many more, I wonder ?" 

" You ara unjost, and nnkind, Violet- 
unjust and nnkiod that it is clear to me he 1 
just gratiiled your vanity, and has never touched ] 
your heart. What would yon have had 
ilu, when I told him that I was engaged ?" 

" I suppose that Mr. Kennedy wnuld nolj 
have Bono Ip Blnnkenberg with him." 

"Violet!" 

"That seems to bo the proper thing t 
But even that does not adjust things finally— 
does it?" Then some one came upon '' " 
and the conrersation was brought to on Cl 



CHAPTER Lxxn. 



Wbbs Pliineas Finn left Mr. Gresham's house, 
he had quite resolved what he would du. On 
the nest morning ho would tell Lord Cantrip 
that his resignation was a necessity, and that he 
would take that nobleman's advice aa to resignx 
ing at once, or wailing till the day an which Mr. 
Monk's Iribh bill would be read for the second 

" My dear Finn, I can only say that I deeply 
regret it," said Lord Cantrip. 

"So do I. I regret to leave office, which I 
like — and which indeedl want. 1 regret special- 
ly to leave tliij office, ns it has been b ihorongh 
pleasure to me ; and I regret, above all, to leave 
yoE. But 1 am condnced that Monk is right, 
and I find it impossible not to support him." 

"I wish that Mr. Monk was at Bath," said 
Lord Cantrip. 

Fhineas could only Emile, and shrug his shoal-r 
ders, and say that even ihough Mr. Monk wera 
nt Bath it would not probably make much diffeT' 
cnoe. When he tendered his letter of resigna- 
tion. Lord Cantrip begged him to withdraw it 
for a day or two. He would, ho said, speak to 
Mr. Gresham. The debate on the second read- 
ing of Mr- Monk's bill would not take place till 
that day week, and the resignation wonid be in 
limo if it was tendered before Phineaa either 
iorvoted against thaGovemment. SoPhin- 
r-ent back to his room, and endeavored to 
: himself nHful In some work appertaining 
to his favorite Colooiea. 
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That conversation had taken place on a Fri- 
day, and on the following Sunday, early in the 
day, he left his rooms after a late breakfast — a 
prolonged breakfast, during which he had been 
studying tenant-right statistics, preparing his 
own speech, and endeavoring to look forward 
into the future which that speech was to do so 
much to influence — and turned his face toward 
Park Lane. There liad been a certain under- 
standing between him and Madame Goesler that 
he was to call in Park Lane on this Sunday morn- 
ing, and then declare to her what was his final 
resolve as to the office which he held. '* It is 
simply to bid her adieu,*' he said to himself, '* for 
I shall hardly see her again.** And yet, as he 
took off his morning easy coat, and dressed him- 
self for the streets, and stood for a moment be- 
fore his looking-glass, and sa^ that his gloves 
were fresh and that his boots were properly pol- 
ished, I think there was a care about his person 
which he would have hardly taken had he been 
quite assured that he simply intended to say good- 
bye to the lady whom he was about to visit. 
But if there were any such conscious feeling, he 
administered to himself an antidote before he left 
the house. On returning to the sitting-room he 
went to a little desk from which he took out the 
letter from Mary which the reader has seen, and 
carefully perused every word of it. " She is the 
best of them all," he said to himself, as he re- 
folded the letter and put it back into his desk. 
I am not sure that it is well that a man should 
have any large number from whom to select a 
best ; as, in such circumstances, he is so very 
apt to change his judgment from hour to hour. 
The qualities which are the most attractive be- 
fore dinner sometimes become the least so in the 
evening. 

The morning was warm, and be took a cab. 
It would not do that he should speak even his 
last farewell to such a one as Madame Goesler 
with all the heat and dust of a long walk upon 
him. Having been so careful about his boots 
and gloves, he might as well use his care to the 
end. Madame Goesler was a very pretty woman, 
who spared herself no trouble in making herself 
as pretty as Nature would allow, on behalf of 
those whom she favored with her smiles, and to 
such a lady some special attention was due by 
one who had received so many of her smiles as 
had Phineas. And he felt, too, that there was 
something special in this very visit. It was to 
bo. made by appointment, and there had come 
to be an understanding between them that Pj^in- 
eas should tell her on this occasion what was 
his resolution with reference to his future life. 
I think that he had been very wise in fortifying 
himself with a further glance at our dear Mary*s 
letter, before he trusted himself within Madame 
Goesler's door. 

Yes — Madame Goeler was at home. The door 
was opened by Madame Goesler's own maid, who, 
smiling, explained that the other servants were 
all at church. Phineas had become sufiiciently 
intimate at the cottage in Park Lane to be on 
friendly terms with Madame Goesler's own maid, 
and now made some little half-familiar remark 
as to the propriety of his visit during church time. 
.*''Madame will not refuse to see you, I am think- 
ing,'* said the girl, who was a German. " And 
she is alone ?'* asked Phineas. "Alone? Yes 
— of course she is alone. Who should be with 



her now ?'* Then she took him up into the draw- 
ing-room ; but, when there, he found that Ma- 
dame Goesler was absent. '' She shall be down 
directly, '* said the girl. "I shall tell her who 
is. here, and she will come." 

It was a very pretty room. It may almost be 
said that there could be no prettier room in all 
London. It looked out across certain small pri- 
vate gardens — which were as bright and gay as 
money could make them when brought iuto com- 
petition with London smoke — right on to the 
park. Outside and inside the window, flowers 
and green things were so arranged that the room 
itself almost looked as though it were a bower 
in a garden. And every thing in that bower was 
rich and rare ; and there was nothing there' 
which annoyed by its rarity or was distasteful 
by its richness. The seats, though they were 
costly as money could buy, were meant for sit- 
ting, and were comfortable as beats. There were 
books fur reading, and the means of reading 
them. Two or three gems of English art were 
hung upon the walls, and could be seen back- 
ward and forward in the mirrors. And there 
were precious toys lying here and there about 
the room — toys very precious, but placed there 
not because of their price, but because of their 
beauty. Phineas already knew enough of the 
art of living to be aware that the woman who 
had made that room what it was, had charms to 
add a beauty to every thing she touched. What 
would such a life as his want, if graced by such 
a companion — such a life as his might be, if the 
means which were hers were at his command? 
It would want one thing, he thought — the self- 
respect which he would lose if he were false to 
the girl who was trusting him with such sweet 
trust at home in Ireland. 

In a very few minutes Madame Goesler was 
with him, and, though he did not think about 
it, he perceived that she was bright in her ap- 
parel, that her hair was as soft as care could 
make it, and that every charm belonging to her 
had been brought into use for his gratification. 
He almost told himself that he was there in 
order that he might ask to have all those charms 
bestowed upon himself. He did not know who 
had lately come to Park Lane and been a sup- 
pliant for the possession of those rich endow- 
ments ; but I wonder whether they would have 
been more precious in his eyes had he known 
that they had so moved the heart of the great 
duke as to have induced him to lay his coronet 
at the lady*s feet. I think that had he known 
that the lady had refused the coronet, that 
knowledge would have enhanced the value of 
the prize. 

"I am so sorry to have kept you waiting,** 
she said, as she gave him her hand. '^I was 
an owl not to be ready for you when you told 
me that you would come.** 

** No — but a bird of paradise to come to me so 
sweetly, and at an hour when all the other birds 
refuse to show the feather of a single wing." 

"And you — ^you feel like a naughty boy, do 
you not, in thus coming out on a Sunday morn- 
ing?" 

"Do you feel like a naugjity girl ?'* 

" Yes — just a little so. I do not know that I 
should care for every body to hear that I re- 
ceived visitors — or worse still, a visitor — at this 
hour on this dav. BvA xJcv^xl \\.\& w^ -'^^-^'Kss&.Nfik 
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one's self Co be naagliiy 1 ThcrC is a Bo- 
bemiun Savor of picnic about it which, though 
it does not coine up to the rich Bu5to of real 
fvickedness, makes one fancy liinl one is on llie 
border of ihat deligtitfal regioa in nliii^h there 
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ly AThat they like, and do wlmt 
they like." 

"It ie pleasant enough to be on the borders," 
Baid Phineas. 

"That it jast it. Of course decency, 
ity, and propriety, all made to suit the eya of 
iho public, aro tlie Ihinga -which ore renlly de- 
lightful. We all know tliat, and live accord- 
ingly — as well as we can. I do at least." 

" And do not I, Madame Goesler ?" 

" I know nothing about that, Mr. Finn, and 
want to ask no questions. But if you do, I am 
sure yon agi'ee niih mo that you often en»y llio 
improper people — the Bohemian — the people 
ifriiD don't tronbla thetuselves alKMl keeping any 
laws except those for break inj; wfaicb they would 
be put into nasty, unpleasant prisons. I envy 
them. Oh, how I anvj tlioiu !" 

"But you are free as air. " 

"The most cabined, cribbed, and eonflned 
creature in the world! I linve been itgliting 
my way up for the last four j'cnrs, and have noi 
allovcd myself the liberty of one flirtation — not 
ohea even the rcereatiea of a natural laagb. 
And nowIshouldn'C wonder if I don't And my- 
self falling back a year or two, jiist b»ause I 
hare allowed yon to CN>me and see mo on a Sun- 
day mominc. When I told Lotia that you were 
coming, she shook her hcnd at me in dismay. 
But now that you ara here, tell me wbat you 

"Noihincasyef, Madame Goesler." 
"I thought it WHS lo have been settled on 
Friday ?" • 

"It was settled — ^before Friday. Indeed, as 
I look back at it all now, I can hardly lell when 
it was not settled. It is impossible, and has 
been impossible, that I shoald do otherwise. I 
still hold my piaee, Madame Groeslcr, but I have 
declared that I shall give it up before the i^obate 

"Itisqpitefised?" 

"Quite fixed, my friend." 

"And what next?" Madame Gocslar, as 
she thus interrogated him, was leaning across 
lon-ard him from tbo sofa on wliich she was 
placed, with both her elbows resting on a small 
table before her. Wo ail know tlint look of 
Ime interest which the countenance of a real 
friend will bear when the welfare of Lis friend is 
in question. There are douhllesa some who 
can assume it without feeling — as there are 
actors who can personate all tho passions. But 
in ordinary life we chink that we can trust such 
a face, and that we know the trno look when we 
see it. Fhineas, as he gazed into Madame 
Ooesler's eyes, was sure that the lad/ opposite 
to him was not acting. She at least was anx- 
ious for his welfare, and was making his 
her own. "What next?" said she, repeating 
her words in a tone that was somewhat hurried. 

" I do not know that (here will bo any 
As far H« public life is concerned, there wili be 
next for me, Madame Goesler." 

"That is out of the question," she said. 
<o fbr paiiHe Me." 




" Then I shall be u 
fear. But lo speak plainly^ 
, " Yes ; speak plainly. I want to nndetsl 
llie reality." 

"The reality is this. I shall keep my Bt 

the end of the session, as I think I taay he of 
use. After that I shall give it up." 

"Resign that too?" she said in atoneof cbn- 
grin, 

"The chances are, I think, that [here will be 
another diasolation. If they hold their own 
againBl Mr, Monk's motion, then ihey will pass 
an Irish Reform Bill. After that I think thqr 
must dissolve." ■ 

" And jou will not come forwnrJ again ?" ■ 
" I can not afford it." M 

" Pshaw 1 some five hundred pounds or so !"^ 
" And, beside^ that, I am well aware that my" 
only chance at my old profession Is lo give up 
all idea of Parliament. The two things are not 
compatible for a begianer at the law. I know it 
now, and hare bought my knowledge by a bitter 
experience." 

" And whore will you live ?" 
"In Dublin, probably." 
"And yon will do — will do what?" 
"Any thing honest in a barrister's way thai! 
may bo brought to mo. I hope that I may m " 
descend below that." 

" You will stand up for all the bkckgna. . 
and try to make oat that the thieves did a 

"It may bo that that sort of work m 

my way." 

"And you will weflr a wig and try lo look 

"The wig is not universal in Ireland, Ma- 
ime Gopslor." 

" And you will wrangle, as though your voiy 
nl were in it, for somebody's tiveaiy ponnda?" ■ 
"Exactly." J 

" You have already made a name in the greab J 
t senate in the world, and base governed othMj 
ontries larger than your own." f 

"No — I have not dune that. I have govem«4 
1 country." 

" I toll you, ray friend, that you can not do it 
is out of the question. Men may move for- 
ird from little work to big work ; but they 
n not move back and do little work, when they 
have had tasks which were really great. I tell 
you, Mr. Finn, that the House of Parliament is 
the place for you to work in. It is the only 
place — that and the abodes of ministers. Am 
■ I your friend who tell you this ?" 
' I know that you are my friend." 
And will yon not credit mo when I lell you 
? What do you fear that you should nm 
away? Yon have no wife— no children. What 
is (he coining misfortiine tbat yoa dread?' She 
paused a moment as chough for an answer, 
and he felt now had come tho time in which it 
would be well that ho shonld tell her of his en- 
gagement wirh his own Mary. She had re- 
' 'ed him very playfally; but now within the 
few minutes there had come upon her a se- 
of gesture, and almost a solemnly of 
tone, which made him conscious that he should 
in noway trifle with her. Shu was so earnest in 
her friendship that he owed it to her to lell her 
every thin);. But before ho coold think of tha 
words in which his tale shoald be told, she had 
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gene on with her quick qaestions. '' It is solely 
abont money that you fear?" she said. 

<*It is simply that I have no income on which 
to Uve." 

** Have I not offered you money ?" 

**Bnt, Madame Ooesler, you who offer it would 
yourself despise me if I took it." 

"No — I do deny iL" As she said this — not 
loudly, but with much emphasis — she came and 
stood before him where he was sitting. And 
as he looked at her he could perceive that there 
was a strength about her of which he had not 
been aware, -She was stronger, larger, more 
robust physically than he had hitherto conceived. 
"I do deny it," she said. "Money is neither 
god nor devil, that it should make one noble and 
another vile. It is an accident, and if honestly 
possessed, may pass from you to me, or from me 
to you, without a stain. You may take my din- 
ner from me if I gave it you, my flowers, my 
friendship, my—my— my every thing, but my 
money ! Explain to me the cause of the phe- 
nomenon« If I give to you a thousand pounds, 
now this moment, and you take it, you are base. 
But if I leave it you in my will — and die' — you 
take it, and are not base. Explain to me the 
cause of that." 

"You have not said it quite all," said Fhineas 
hoarsely. • 

"What have I left unsaid? If I have left 
any thing unsaid,' do you say the rest." 

**It is because you are a woman, and young, 
and beautiful, that no man may take wealth 
from your hands." 

** Oh, it is that!" 

"It is that partly." 

'* If I were a man you might take it, though 
I were young and beautiful as the morning?" 

"No — presents of money are always bad. 
They stain and load the spirit, and break the 
heart." 

"And specially when given bv a woman's 
hand ?" 

"It seems so to me. But I can not argue of 
it. Do not let us talk of it any more." 

"Nor can I argue. I can not argue, but I 
can be generous — very generous. I can deny my- 
self for my friend— can ^en lower myself in my 
own esteem for my friend. I can do more than 
a man can do for a friend. You will not take 
money from my hand ?" 

" No, Madame Goesler — I can not do that." 

"Take the hand then first. When it and all 
that it holds are your own, yon can help your- 
self as you list.** So saying, she stood before 
him with her right hand stretched out toward 
him. 

What man will say that he would not have 
been tempted? Or what woman will declare 
that such temptation should have had no force ? 
The very air of the room in which she dwelt was 
sweet in his nostrils, and there hovered arqund 
her a halo of grace and beauty which greeted 
all his senses. She invited him to join his lot to 
hers, in order that she might give to him all that 
was needed to make his life rich and glorious. 
How would the Ratlers and the Bonteens envy 
him when they heard of the prize which had be- 
come his! The Cantrips and the Greshams 
would feel that he was a friend doubly valuable, 
if he could be won back ; and Mr. Monk would 
greet him as a fitting ally — an ally strong with 



the strength which he had before wanted. With 
whom would he not be equal ? Whom need he 
fear ? Who would not praise him ? The story 
of his poor Mary would be known only in a small 
village, out beyond the Channel. The tempta- 
tion certainly was very strong. 

But he had not a moment in which to doubt 
She was standing there with her face turned 
from him, but with Jier hand still stretched to- 
ward him. Of course he took iL What man so 
placed could do other than take a woman's hand ? 

" My friend," he said. 

" I will be called friend by you no more," she 
said. " You must call me Marie, your own Ma- 
rie, or you must never call me by any name 
again. Which ihall it be, sir?" He paused a 
moment, holding her hand, and she let it lie there 
for an instant while she listened. Bat still she 
did not look at him. "Speak to me! Tell 
me! Which shall it be?" Still he paused. 
" Speak, to me. Tell me," she said again, j^^ 

" It can not be as you have hinted to me, he 
said at last. His words did not come louder 
than a low whisper ; but they were plaihiy heard, 
and instantly the hand was withdrawn. 

"Can not bel" she exclaimed. "Then I 
have betrayed myself." 

"No — Madame Goesler." 

" Sir, I say yes. If you will allow me, I will 
leave you. You will, I know, excuse me if I am 
abrupt to you." Then she strode out of the 
room, and was no more seen of the eyes of Phin- 
eas Finn. 

He never afterward knew how he escaped out 
of that room and found his way into Park Lane. 
In after days he had some memory that he re- 
mained there, he knew not how long, standing 
on the very spot on which she had left him ; and 
that at last there grew upon him almost a fear 
of ipoving, a dread lest he should be heard, an 
inordinate desire to escape without the sound of 
a footfall, without the clicking of a lock. Ev- 
ery thing in that house had been offered to him. 
He had refused it all, and then felt that of all 
human beings under the sun none had so little 
right to be standing there as he. His very pres- 
ence in that drawing-room was an insult to the 
woman whoqgL he had driven from it. 

But at length he was in the street, and had 
found his way across Piccadilly into the Green 
Park. Then, as soon as he could find a spot 
apart from the Sunday world, he threw himself 
upon the turf, and tried to fix his thoughts upon 
the thing that he had done. His first feeling, I 
think, was one of pure aud unmixed disappoint- 
ment — of disappointment so bitter, that even the 
vision of his own Mary did not tend to comfort 
him. How great might have been his success^ 
and how terrible was his failure ! Had he taken 
the woman's hand and her money, had he clench- 
ed his grasp on the great prize offered to him, 
his misery would have been ten times worse the 
first moment that he would have been away 
from her. Then, indeed — it being so that he 
was a man with a heart within his breast — there 
would have been no comfort for him, in his out- 
looks on any side. But even now, when he had 
done right — knowing well that he had done right 
—-he found that comfort did not come readily 
within his reach. 
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Miss Efeihgham's lifo at llils time was not 
tho happiest in the world. Her lines, as she 
once said to her friend Lady Laura, were cot 
kid far ber In pleasant places. Her roeidencc 
was ncill willi her aunt, and 9I1D liad come to 
find that il was nlmoat imppBSiblu any longer to 
endnre Lady Baldock, and qaite impossible to 
escape from Lady Buldoek. In former days 
she had had a dream that alio mi);lit cecape, and 
live alone if she ehoae to be alone; that She 
migljt be indopendeat in Ler life, aa a raaa ia 
independent, if she choee to lit^ a^r that faab- 
ion ; that aba might take her own fortune in her 
own hand, as the law certainly allowed her to 
do, nnd act with it as she might please. But 
latterly she had laarncd ta uudarsuod that all 
this was not possible for her. Tbongb one law 
Blkwed it, another law disallowed it, and the 
latter law was at least aa powerful sa the for- 
toer. And then herpresentmisery was enhanced 
by Iho fact that she was now banished from the 
Bcoond home which «he had fonncrly possessed. 
Hititcrto she lind always been able to escape 
from Lady Baldock to tho housQ of her friend, 
but now such escape was out of the qncatioa. 
Lady Laura and Lord Chiltem lived in the 
same house, and Violet could not lire with them. 

Lady Baldock tinden>togd all this, and tor- 
tured her niece accordingly. It was not pra- 
meditated tortnre. The aunt did not mcna to 
make her niece's life a burden to iier, and, so 
inicndiliK, systematically work upon a principle 
to that effect. Lady Baldock, no doubt, desired 
to do-her dnly consciontiouBlj. But the rCBnlt 
VAs toilnro to poor Violet, and astiong conric> 
tion OQ the mind of each of the two Indies that 
(be other was the most anrea»jnablo heii^g in 
Ihb world. 

The aunt, in these dajE, had mkcn it into her 
head 10 talk of poor Lord Cliiltern. This oroee 
partly from a belief that the quarrel was final, 
and that, therefore, tliera would be no dnnRer 
ia RgpaTating Viokt by this expression of piij 
— partly from a feeling that it would be bsHer 
that her niece should many LordjCbillarn than 
that she should not marry at all— and partly, 
periiapa, fram tho general principle that, as slio 
thought it right to scold hor nioee on all occa- 
Eions, this might ba best done hy taking an op- 
posite vieiT of all qncstlona to that taken by the 
niece to be scolded. Violet was supposed to 
regard Lord Chiltem ns having sinned against 
her, and ihcrefire Lady Baldock talked of 
"poor Lord Chiltem." Aa 10 tho other lovers, 
■he had begun to purcoirB that their conditions 
were hopeless. Her daugblEr Augaata had ex- 
plained to her that there was no chance remain- 
ing either for Pltineos, or for Lord Fawn, or fnr 
Mr. Appledom. " 1 believe she will be an old 
maid, on pnrpose to bring me 10 my grave," 
said Lady Baldock. When, therefore. Lady 
Baldock was told one day that Lord Chiltern 
wan in the hoiiae, and was aakinK to see Miss 
Effingham, she did not at once faint away, and 
declare that ihey wonld nil be mordered— as she 
ironld have dona some months since. She was 
perplexed bv a double duty. If it were possible 
that Violet should relent and be I'econciled, then 
be her dot/ lo save Violet fifini tlio 



daws of the wild Least. But if there 
such chance, then >t wonld be her duly lo p 
Lord Chiltern to see that he was n 
with contumely and ill- humor. 

"Does she know that he is here f" 
dock asked her daughter. 

" Not yet, mamma." 

" Oh dear, oh dear ! I suppose she ought tol 
see him. She bos given hiin so m ' 
agementl" 

" I suppose she will do as she pleases, mamJ-I 



"Angnsta, hoi 


can you talk in that way! 






It was, however, 


soon apparent lo her that in 






IT she w 



itrol. 



Lord Chiltern is down stairs," said Violet, 
coming into the room abruptly. 

" So Augusta lella me. Sit down, my dear.'' 

" I can not sit down, aunt-^not just now. 1 
have sent down to say that 1 would be with him 
in a minute. He is tho most impatient soul 
alive, and I must nol keep him waiting." 

"And you mean to soa him?" 

" Certainly I shall ECo him," said Violet, na 
she left the room. 

"1 nondcr that any woman shonld ever taks 
npon herself the charge of a niece," said Lady 
Baldock to'hcr daughter in a despondent tone, 
as she held up her bands in dismay. In the 
mean time, Violet had gone down stairs with K 
quick Bicp, and hod then bbldl; entered the 
I'oem in which her lover woa waiting to receivs 
her. 

" I have to thank you for coming to me, Ti(^- 
let," said Lord Chiltem. There was slill in hii 
face something of sBvagary — an e;iqitcsaian part- 
ly of angei' and partly of rcsolulion to tame the 
thing with which he was angry. Vblet did not 
regard the anger half so keenly as she did that 
rcsolation of taming. An angry lord, she 
thought, she could endure, bot she could not 
benr the idea of being tamed by any one. 

"Why should I not come?" she said. "Of 
course I came when I was told that you were 
here. I do not think that there need be a quar- 
rel between us, because we have changed oni' 
minds." 

" Such changes make quarrels," said be. 

"It shall net do so with nte, nnlcis yon 
choose tliat it shall," said Violet. "Wb; 
should we bo enomica — we who have knows 
each other since we were children? My Near- 
est friends ore your father and jonr s' " 
Why should wo he enemies?" 

ask you whether yon thini 
that I have ill-used yon ?" 

"Ill-used mel Certainly not. Has auyoi 
told you that I hove accused you?" 

"Noonehastol' 

"Then why do ^ 

'.'Beoonse 1 would not have you think so — i( 1 
I could help it. I did not intend to be rougb. | 
with you. When jon told me ihnt my lifo w 
disrepulable^ — " 

■ Ob, Oswald, do not let us go back in that, 
jodwillit do?" 

"But you said si 

"I bi 



I 




I did not moan to bo hu^. If I naed it, 
I will beg jour pardon. Only let there be an 
end of it. As vre ibJnk so differsntlf nbaut life 
in general, it ww batinr iIihi wo Bhould not be 
marrisd. But ibat is nettled, and why should 
WD go back to words that wero spukon in baste, 
and which aro simply ilis^:i«eable ?" 

"I have coitic to know whether it is eettted." 
"Cerloinly. Yon eettlodit yourBolf, Oswald. 
I told you what I thought myself bound to tell 
joa. Perbspe I used langnaga which I should 
not h»Te Dsed. Then yon told mo that I could 
not be your wife — and 1 thougbE you were right, 
> qnilo right." 

I "I was wrong, quite wrong," be said impct- 
I HODilr. "So wrong, that I con netcr forgire 
nfulf, if you do not iclcnt. I was. such a fool, 
' 4^t I '"^f "<>' forgive myself my follr. I had 
known before tbat I could not lire without yon ; 
and when yon were mine, I threw yoa away for 
«a angry word." 

'' It was not an angr; word," she said. 

" Say it again, and let mo hare anutbor uliance 

"I llilnk I said that idleness was not— ro- 

tpectablo, or something like that, taken ont of a 

copy-book probably. But yoo ure a man who 

do not like rebukes, cren out of copy-booki. A 

nuu BO thin-skinned as you are miut choose for 

himself a wife with aaotler tongue than mine." 

"1 will eboose none otbor," ha said. But 

■tHI be was savage is his tone and in his gcsl- 

nm. "I made my choice long since, sa you 

know well enough. I do not change easily. I 

can not change in this. Violet, say that you 

win be my wife once more, and I will bwgbt to 

work for ^ou like a coal-hearer." 

I " My wish is that my hnabnnd — shonld I ever 

I bare one — should work, not exactly as n coal- 

"Come, Violet," ho said — and now the look 
of saragory departed from liim, and there cams 
a nqiJe orer his face, which, however, had in it 
more of sadness than of hope or joy — " treat mc 
fiUrlf-^'Or rather, treat mo generously if you 
oan. I do not know whether you ever loved me 

" Very mnoh — years ago, when yon were a 

3? If it bo 10, 1 had better go. 
I TjOyb ou one side only is a poor affair at best." 

" A very poor affair." 

" It is better to bear any thing than to try and 
mike out life with that. Some of you wome 
tnt to lovo any one." 

"Thai was what I was saying of myself 1 
Laiira bat the other day. With some womc 
it ia CO ea«y. With others it is so diOlcult, tlii 
petbapa it never comes to them." 

"And with yon?" 

"Oh, with mo— But it ia belter in these 
attars to confine one's self to generalities. If 
yon please, I will not describe myself personally. 
Were I to do so, doubtless I should do it false- 
ly." 

" Yoa love no one else, Violet?" 

"That is my aifair, my lord." 

"By heavens, and it is mine too. Tell me 
that yon do, and I will go awny 
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;ive yon! When have I hoeii angry 



that o: 



" I will n 



" Aoy that may 

None that may co 

■You told me ( 



■ill jou answer?" 

iDcem yonrself and myself. 

jm other people." 

that you loved me." 

told yon that X did a 

years ago." 

■■ Bat BOW?" 

That is another matter." 

Violet, do you love me now ?" 

That is a point blank question at any »( 

And you will answer it?" 

I must answer it — 1 suppose." 

Well, then?" 

Oh, Oswald, what a fool yon are! Love 

you 1 of coursB I love you. If yon can nnder- 

itand any thing, yon ought to know that I have 

lerer loved any one else — that upon what has 

passed between us, I never shall do. I do love 

you. There. Whether you throw me away 

from you, as you did tba other day— with great 

beautiful promises, as you do now, I shall love 
you all the same. lean not be your wife, if yon 
love me ; can I ? When yon ruu away 
tantrums because I qnoto somelhlngODl 
of the copy-book, I can't run after yon 7 It 
woold not be pretty. But as for loving yoo, if 
you doubt that, I toll yoa, you are a — fool." 
As she spoke the last words she pouted out her 
lips at him, and when he looked into her face he 
saw that her eyes were fall of tenn. He was 
standing now with his arm round her waist, so 
ihut it was not easy for him to look into ber j 



I will n 



k his n 



r, and I . 



on that ni 

"I will novcrdonbt it ajjain." 

"No — do not ; and, for me, I will n 

anolherword, whether you choose to boar 

or not. You shall do as you please. I 

to bo very wise — I did indeed." 

"You are the grandest girl that cv 

" I do not want to be grand at all, and I never i 
will bo wisa any moro. Only do not frown at , 
mo and look savage." Then she pnt up her i 
hand lo smooth his brow. " lam half afraid of J 
yon still, yoo know. There. That will do. 
Now let me go, that I may tell my aunt. During 
the last two mouths she bos been full of pity fdr 
poor Lord Chi I tern." 

" It has been poor Lord Chiltcm with a ven- 
geance," said tie. 

" But now that we have made it np, she will 
be borri^ed again at all your wickednessea. 
You have been a tnrtle-dovo lately. Now yon 
will be QD c^re again. But, Oswald, yon most 
not be an ogre to me." 

As soon OS she could get quit of her lover, 
sba did tell her tale to Lady Baldock. " Yon 
have accepted him nEain,"said her aunt, holding 
np her bands. "Yes — I have accepted him 
again," replied Violet, "Then the responiibil- I 
ill ily mast be on your own shoulders," said hw I 
, ia aunt, "I wash my bands of it." That eve ' 
I when she discossed the maKWc ^i\s.'& ^nt. 4i 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 
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^^V ter.LBiljBnIdackEpoke of Violet and Lard Chil- 
^^H tern, ns though their intenileil marriage were the 
^^B one thing ia the world which she most deplored. 

The Abj of (be ilebale had come, and Fhineas 
Finn was still silting in Ills room at the Colonial 
Office. But his resignation had been gent in 
and accepted, and Lb wai eimplj awaiting the 
coming of his successor. AbotiC noon hia sac- 
cossor came, and ho had tba gratification of re- 
signing his aim-cbalr to Mr. Bonleen. It is 
gemenlly underaiixid that gentlemen leaving of- 
fices givcnp cither seals or a porlfolio. Phineas 
had been put in possession of no seal and no 
portfolio; bat there vras in the room wbich he 
had occupied a special arm-chair, and this with 
much regret he surrendered to the use and com- 
fon.of Mr. Bonteen. There wns a glance of tri- 
amph in his enemy's eyes, and an exaltation in 
(he lona of his eoemr's voice, which were very 
hitler to him. "So you are really going," said 
Mr. Bonleen. '.' Well ; I dare say it ia all very 
proper. I don't quite nnderatond the thing my- 
self, but I have no doubt you are right." " It 
isn't easy lo understand; ia it?" snid Fhlnens, 
I trying to laugh. But Mr. Bonteea did not feel 

^^H the intended satire, and poor Phineas found it 
^^^L nscleas to attempt to punish the man be baled. 
^^^K He left hin as (juickly as he could, and went la 
^^^M say a few wards of farewell to bis late chief. 
^^F "Good-bye, Finn," said Lord Cantrip. "It 
is a great iroable to me that we ebouid have to 
part in this way. " 

"And to ma also, my lord. I nlEb it could 
I have been avoided." i 

^^_ "You slioald not hnve gone to Ireland with 

^^K «o dangerous a man as Mr. Monk. But it is too 
^^H Inle to thinkef that now?" 
^H "The milk is spilt; is it not?" 
^^f "Bat these terrible Tendings asnndcr never 
last very long," said Lord Cantrip, " unless a 
man cliaogea his opinions altogether. How 
(uaiiy quarrels and how many recontiiliations we 
have lived to see I I remember wiien Gresham 
went out of office, because he could 
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n with Mr. Mildmay, and yet they be- other in that Hoc 



niche in the world's gallery which lie was at 
leavlug. 

That same afternoon he met Mr. Gresbam 
one of the passages leading to the Honse, and 
the Prime Minister put his arm through thM of 
our hero as they vralked together into the ]6b- 
bv. "I am sorry that we ate losing you," said 
^r. Gresham. 

" You may be sure that I am sorry to 
lcat,"^aid Phineas. 

"These things will occar in political life, 
(he leader \ " but I think that they seldom leavft 
rancor behind them when tbeperposeis declared, 
and when the subject of disagreement * ' ' 

and understood. The defalcation trii 
angry feeling is that which has lo bo endured 
without previous warning — when a man votes 
against his party — or a set of men, &om privaW 

fique or from some canse which is never clear," 
'luneas, when ho heard this, knew wellhow tar- 
ribly this very man had been harassed, Mid 
driven nearly wild, by defalcation, exactly of thai 
nature which he was attempting to describe. 
"No doubt you and Mr. Monk think yoa are 
right," continued Mr. Gresham. 

" We have given strong cvideneo that we 
think so," said Phineas. "We give up our 
places, and we are, both of ns, very poor men." 

"I think yon are wrong, yon know, not so 
mnch in your views on the queslion itself, which^ 
to tell the truth, I hardly understand as yet." 

"We will endeavor to explain (hem." 

" And will do so very clearly, no doubt. But 
I think that Mr, Monk was wrong in deeiring, 
es a member of a Government, to force a messuro 
which, whether good or bad, the Government ai 
a body does not desire to initiate — at any rate, 
just now." 

" And (herefore he resigned," said rhineas. 

"Of eonree. Bat it seems to me that he 
failed to comprehend the only way in which ■ 
great party can act together, if it is to do any 
service in this connlry. Don't for a iao«iBnt 
think that I am blaming him or you." 

"lam nobody in thismatter, said Phineas. 

"I can assure you, Mr. Finn, that wa have 
, not regarded you in that light, and I hope (hat 
' the lime may como when we may be sitting to- 
gether again on the same bench." 
' Neither on tba Treasury Iwnch n 



I 

I 



came the fastest of political friends. There ws 
a time when Plenlemmon 'nnd the duke could 
not stable tbeir horses together at all. and don't 
you remember when Palliser was obliged to give 
up his hopes of office becaase be had some bee 
in his bonnet?" I think, however, that the bee 
in Mr. Palliser's bonnet to whiuh Lord Cantrip 
WHS alluding made its buzzing audible on some 
aulyeet that was not exactly political. "We 
aball have yon back again before long, I don't 
doubt. Men who can really do (heir work are 
teo rare to be left long in the comfort of the 
benches below the gangway." This was very 
kindly said, and Phineas wna flattered nnd com- 
forted. He coold not, however, make Lord Can- 
trip nnderstand the whole truth. For him the 
dream of a life of politics was over forever. He 
hod tried it, and had succeeded beyond his ut- 
most hopes; but, in spite of his success, the 
ground hod crumbled to piecos beneath his feet, 
mod Jm .ioeir tfaU Jie eoali never recover (he 



a after 

loss of his office! He knew ttiat he could nol 
venture to think of remaining in London as a 
member of Parliament with no other income 
than that wnich his father coold allow him, even 
if he conld again secure a seat in Parliament; 
Wlien he had first been returned from Longb- 
shano he had assured his friends that his duty 
as a member of the House of Commons would 
not be la bar lo his practice in the courts. Ho 
bad now been live years a member, and had 
never oiieo made an attempt at doing nny port 
of a barrister's work. Ho had gone altogether 
into a different line of life, and bnd been roost 
successful — so luecesBful that men told him, and 
women more frequently than men, that hia ca- 
reer bad been a miracle of success. But (hero 
had l>cen, as be hod well known from the first, 
(his drawback in the new profession which he 
had chosen, that nothing in it conld be permn* 
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nent. They who sncceed in it, may probably 
sacceed again ; bat then the snccess is intermit- 
tent, and there may be years of hard work in 
opposition, to which, unfortunately, no pay is as- 
signed. It is almost imperative, as he now 
found, that they who devote themselves to such 
a profession should be men of fortune. When 
he had commenced his work — ^at the period of 
his first return from Longhshane — he had had 
no thought of mending hft deficiency in this re- 
spect by a rich marriage. Nor had it ever oc- 
curred to him that he would seek a marriage for 
that purpose. Such an idea would have been 
thoroughly distasteful to him. There had been 
no stain of premeditated mercenary arrangement 
upon'him at any time. But circumstances had 
so fallen out with him, that as he won his spars 
in Parliament, as he became known, and was 
placed first in one office and then in another, 
prospects of love and money together were 
opened to him and he ventured on, leaving Mr. 
Low and the law behind him — because theso 
prospects were so alluring. Then had come Mr. 
Monk and Mary Flood Jones — and every thing 
around him had collapsed. 

Eve^y thing around him had collapsed — with, 
however, a terrible temptation to him to inflate 
his sails again, at the cost of his truth and his 
honor. The temptation would have affected 
hiria not at all, had Madame Goesler been ugly, 
stupid, or personally disagreeable. But she was, 
he thought, the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen, the most witty, and in many respects 
the most charming. She had ofiered to give 
him every thing that she had, so to place him in 
the world that opposition would be more pleas- 
ant to him than office, to supply every want, and 
had done so in a manner that had gratified all 
his vanity. But he had refused it all, because he 
was bound to the girl at Floodborough. My 
readers will probably say that he was not a true 
man unless he could do this without a regret. 
When ' Phineas thought of it all, there were 
many regrets. 

But there was at the same time a resolve on 
his part, that if any man bad ever loved the girl 
he had promised to love, he would love Mary 
Flood Jones. A thousand times he had told 
himself that she had not the spirit of Lady Laura 
or the bright wit of Violet Effingham, or the 
beauty 4k Madame Groesler : Mary had charms 
of her own that were more valuable than them 
all. Was there one among the three who had 
trusted him. as she trusted him — or loved him 
with the same satisfied devotion. There were re- 
grets, regrets that were heavy on his heart — ^for 
London, and Parliament, and the clubs, and 
Downing Street, had become dear to him. He 
liked to think of himself as he rode in the park, 
and was greeted by all those whose greeting was 
the most worth having. There were regrets- 
sad regrets. But the girl whom he loved better 
than the parks and the clubs — ^better even than 
Westminster and Downing Street, should never 
know that they had existed. 

These thonghts were running through his 
mind even while he wafe listening to Mr. Monk, 
as he propounded his theory of doing justice to 
Ireland. This might probably be the last great 
debate in ivhich Phineas would be able to take 
a part, and he was determined that he would do 
his best in it. He did not intend to speak on 



this day, if, 'as was generally supposed, the 
House would be adjourned before a division 
could be obtained. But he would remain on 
the alert and see how the thing went He had 
come to understand the forms of the place, and 
was as well-trained a young member of Parlia- 
ment as any there. He had been quick at 
learning a lesson that is not easily learned, and 
knew how things were going, what were the 
proper moments for this question or that form 
of motion. He could anticipate a count-out, 
understood the tone of men's minds, and could 
read the gestures of the House. It was very 
little likely that the debate should be over to- 
night. He knew that; and as the present time 
was the evening of Tuesday, he resolved at onoe 
that he would speak as early as he could on the 
following Thursday. What a pity it was, that 
with one who had learned so much, all his 
learning should be in vain ! 

At about two o'clock, he himself succeeded in 
moving the adjournment of the debate. This 
he did from a seat below the gangway, to which 
he had removed himself from the Treasury 
bench. Then the House was up, and he walked 
home with Mr. Monk. Mr. Monk, since he 
had been told positively by Phineas diat he had 
resolved upon resigning his office, had said 
nothing more of his sorrow at his friend's re- 
solTe, but had used him as one political friend 
uses another, telling him all his thoughts, and 
all his hopes, as to this new measure of his, and 
taking counsel with him as to the way in which 
the fight should' be fought. Together they had 
counted over the list of members, marking these 
men as supporters, those as opponents, and an- 
other set, now more important than either, as be- 
ing doubtful. From day to day those who had 
been written down as doubtful were struck off 
that third list, and put in either the one or to 
the other of those who were either supporters or 
opponents. And their different modes of argu- 
ment were settled between these two allied ora- 
tors, how one should take this line and the 
other that. To Mr. Monk this was very pleas* 
ant. He was quite assured now, that that op- 
position was more congenial to his spirit, and 
more fitting for him than office. There was no 
doubt to him as to his future sitting in Parlia- 
ment, let the result of this contest be what it 
might. The work which he was now doing, 
was the work for which he had been training 
himself all his life. While he had been forced 
to attend Cabinet Councils from week to week, 
he had been depressed. Now he was exultant. 
Phineas seeing and nnderstanding all this, said 
but little to his friend of his own prospects. As 
long as this pleasant battlie was raging, ho could 
fight in it shoulder to shoulder with the man he 
loved. After that there would be a blank. 

** I do not see how we are to fail to have a 
majority after Danbony's speech to-night,'* said 
Mr. Monk, as they wfdked together down Par- 
liament Street through the bright moonlight. 

'*He expressly said that he only spoke for 
himself," said Phineas. 

** But we know what that means. He is bid- 
ding for office, and of course those who want 
office with him will vote as he votes — we have 
already counted those who would go into office; 
but they will not carry the whole party," 
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forty er fifty men on his aide of the Htrnso, and 
ns toiuiy perliaps en oors, who have no idea of 
any kind on nny bill, and who umply follow the 
bell, whether into thia lobby, or that. Argu- 
nent never touches thera. They do not even 
look to Ihe result of a diTJaion on their own in- 
terests, a» the making of any calculation would 
be laborioui to them. Their party leader is to 
them a, pope wbom they do not dream of doubt- 
iug. I never can quite mate up toy mind 
wbetber it is ipod or bad thni there should bo 
such men in Farliamcot." 

" Men who think much want to speak often." 

" Exactly GO — and of Hpeaking members, God 
knows that we have enough. And I Eupposo 
that these purblind sheep do have some occult 
weight tbut is sHlatary. They enable a leader 
to be B leader, and even in that way tbey ara 
DSBful. Wo shall get a division on Thursday." 

"I undcraland that Gresbam has consented 
to thai." 

" So Batler iold me. Falliser is to speak, 
and Barrington Erie. And they say that Rob- 
■on is going to make an onslaught specially on 
mc We shall get it over by one o'clock." 

"And if we beat them?" 

" It will depend on the nombcrs. Every 
body who has spoken (o me about it, seems to 
think that they will liissolve, if there be a re- 
pectable majority against them." 

" Of course he will dissolve," said Phiceas, 
speaking of Mr. Gresham; "what else can ho 
do?" 

" He ia very anxious to carry his Irish Beform 
Bill liist, if he can do so. Good-uight, Pbine- 
tu. I shall not ba down to-morrow, aa there ie 
nothing to bs done. Come lo me on Thursday, 
and wa will go to the House together." 

On the Wednesday Phineas was engaged to 
dine with Mr. Low. There was a dinner party 
in Bedford Square, and Fhineas met balf a 
dosen banisters and their wives — men to whom 
he had looked up as successful pandica in the 
law some live or six years ago, but who since 
that time bad almost learned lo look Dp to him. 
And now they treated him with that courteous- 
nese of manner which success in life always be- 
gals. There was a judge there mho was very 
civil lo him; and the judge's wife, wbom he had 
taken down to dinner, was very gracious to him. 
The judge had got his prize in. life, and was 
therefore personally indijfbrent to the fate of 
miuisiers; but the judge's wife hail a brother 
who wanted a County Court from Loid Dc Fcr- 
rier, and it was known that Fhineas was giving 
Tslnuble esdslance toward the attainment of 
this object. " I do think that yon and Mr. 
Monk are so right," said the judge's wife. 
Phineas, who understood how it came to pass 
that the Jadge's wife should so cordially approve 
his condnot, could not help thinking bow grand 
a thing it would be for him to bare a County 
Conrt for himself. 

When the guests were gone he was left alone 
with Mr. and Mis. Low, and remained a while 
with them, there having been nn understanding 
that ihoy should have a last chat together over 
tlie olFBirs of our hero. 

"Do yon really mean that jou will not stand 

-■-■"■ • ■ jjfj^ Low. 

it. I may say that I can not do 
!<A Jify £ilber U hardly so well able lo help mc 




It's a thousand pities," said Mrs. Low. 
I really bad begun to think thai you wotild 
:e it answer," said Mr. Low. 
In one way I have made it answer. For tha 
last three years I have lived npon what I havk 
earned, and I am not in debt. But now I moa 
■ I the world again.* I am afraid I shall pnd 
the drudgery very hard." 

" It is hard no doubt," said the barrister, who 
hod gone through it all, and nss now reaping the 
fruits of it, " But I suppose you have not for- 
gotten what you lOBTned." 

" Who can sny ? 1 dare say I have. But 1 
did not mean the drodgery of learning, so much 
nsthe drudgery of looking after work— if cKpect- 
ing briefs which porhajs will never come. I am 
thirty years old now, you know." 

"Are yon indeed?" s^d Mrs. Low — who 
knew his age lo a day. "How the lime poases. 
I'm sure X hope you'll get on, Mr. Finn. I do 
indeed." 

" I am sure ho will, if he puts his shoulder to 
it," said Mr. Low. 

Neither the lawyer nor bb wife repeated any 
of those sententious admonitions, which had al- 
most become rebukes, and which had been go 
common in their mouths. The fall with vMch 
they had threatened Phineas Finn had corns 
upon him, and they were too generaus to remind 
him of their wisdom and sagacity. Indeed, when 
he got up to take bis leave, Mrs. Low, who proii- 
ably might not see him again for years, wasquita 
affectionate in her manners to him, and looked as 
If she were almost minded to kiss him ns she 
pressed his hand. " We will eomoand see yon," 
she said, "when you are Master of the Bolls of 
Dublin." 

"We shall see him before that thundering at 
us poor Tories In the House," said Mr. Low. 
"He will be hack again sooner or later." And 
so they parted. 

chafteh lxxv. 
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Mr. Monk, a gentleman called o. 
Ills lodgings. Phineas requested Ihe aerranl to 
bring up the gentleman's nnme, but tempted per- 
haps by a shilling the girl brought qji the gentle- 
maninstead. It was Mr. Quint us Sbde, fromtbe 
office of Ihe Burner o/tht People. 

"Mr. Finn," said Quintus, with his hand ex- 
tended, "I have come to offer yon the calumet 
of peace." Phineas certainly desired no sDCb 
calumet. But to refuse a man's hand is to de- 
clare active war after a fashion wliich men do 
not like to adopt except on deliberation. Ha bad 
never cared a straw for the abuse which Mr. Slide 
had poored upon him, and tiow he gave his hand 
to the man of letters. But he did not at down, 
nor did he offer a seal to Mr. Slide. "I know 
that as a man of sense who knows the worid, yon 
will accept the calumet of peace," continued Mr. 
Slide. 

<' 1 don't know why I should bo asked partio 
ularly to accept war or peace,'' said Phineas. 

" Well, Mr. Finn — I don't often quote ibe B 
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hiei battlic»e whnirenMrorus mnsi be against | " Exactly. But if yoa please }-oa'11 go andilo 
■IE. Quite ngree to thu. Now tbal jou'rc freed jonr puabhment at the office of tbe Baiaa; an- 
yonraelrfroDi tbe iniquilies of that sink of abom- , less yon lik« to by it here. Ton waul lo kick 
ination in Downing Street, 1 look DpoD yoa as a mo and spit at me, but yoa will prefer to do it 
man a^o. " in print, " 

"Upon my word j-on are very kind." "Yes, sir," uijd Qaintus Slide. "I shall pro. 

"At amoD and also a brother. I lappose jon fer to do it in print — ibOQgli I mast own that ihe 
know IbatFie got thi> AnncT into my own 'ends templalion lo adopt Ihe maanal Tioieoce of a 
now." I'htneas was oblij^ed la explain that he mSan is great, rery great, Tory great indeed," 
bad not hitherto been made acquainted with this But lie reaisled the temptation and walked dawn 
gmat literary and potitifal secret. " Oh dear, the stain, concocting his article as he went, 
jes. altogether so. We've got rid of old Rusty, Mr. QaintuB Slide did not so mncfa impeds the 
nal used to call him. He wouldn't go the pace, , business of hia day bat what Fbineas was wiik 
I stripped him. He's doing the lf'«H I Mr. Monk by two, and in his place in the House 



'angl 
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of England An Jowaal 
down at Bristol." 

"I hope he'll succeed, Mr. Slide. 

" He'll earn his wages. He's a n 
always earn bis wagen, bnt nothing ii 
DOW, Mr. Finn, I will just offer yoa 
qiology for our little seTerilies." 

" Pray do nothing of the kind." 

"Indeed I shall. Dooty is donly. Thei 
some tbiogs printed which were a little r 
bul if one isn't a little roogii thero ain't nofi 
of course 1 wrote 'cm. Yon know my 'and, i 

" I only retocmljcr tbal there was some throw- 
ing of mud." 

"Just BO, But mad don't break any bones ; 
does it ? When yon turned against us I had to 
be down on you, and I was down upon joa — 
that's just abont all of it. Now yoa're coming 
among ns again, and so I come to you with a 
calumet of peace." 

" BdI I am not coming among jou." 

"Yea you are, Finn, and bringing Monk with 
you." It was now be<»ming very disagreeable, 
and Phineas was beginning to perceiro that it 
would soon be his turn to say something rough. 
"Now I'll icQ yon what my proposition is. If 
you'll do OS two leaders a week through the scs- 
rioD, you shall have a cheek for £16 on tbe last 
day of every month. If that's not honester laon- 
ey than what you got in Downing Street, my 
name is not Quintue Slide." 

"Mr. Slide," said Phineas — and then he 



I prayen were read at four. As he sat i 

I his place, cooscions of the work tbnl was before 

him, listening to the presentation of petition*, 

1 who will and to Ihe formal reading of certain notices of 

■e. Well, motions, which with the asking of sandij qoea- 

e word of . tiuns occupied over half an hoar, he ImAed back 

and remembered accurately bis own f^nga on 

a certain niglit on which he had intended tt 



. up and address the lion 
1, him hod then been si 
■: obliterated for the m< 



"Ifw, 






, drop the Mis- 
aess, and I do 



lakes ihiugs go 
"We are not to come to 
not want things to go easy, 
•omo tbings of me in your newspaper that were 
vary ■corriloos." 

"What of that? If you mind that sort of 
thing—" 

"I did not regard it in the least. Ton are 
qnile welcome to continue it. I don't doubt but 
you will continue it. Bat yoa are not welcome 
to come here afterward." 
" Do yon mean lo torn me oat." 
" Just that. Torf printed a heap of lies — " 
" Lies, Mr. Finn ! Did you say lies, sir P" 
" I said lies— lies— lies." And Phineas walk- 
ed over Qt him as though he were going to pitch 
hfm instantly out of the window. "Yon may 
go and write as many more as yon like. It is 
your trade, and you must do it or starve. But 
do not come to me again." Then he opened the 
door and stood with it in liii hand. 

Very well, sir. 1 shall know how lo punish 




The ordeal before 
ihle, that it had almost 
I of hearing 



and of sight. He had hardly been able h 
eeivD what had been ^oing on around him, and 
had vainly eadeavored to occupy himself in re- 
calling to his memory the words which he wish- 
ed to pronounce. When the time for pronounc- 
ing them had come, be had foond himself unable 
to slsod npoB his legs. He smiled as he recall- 
ed all this io his memory, waiting impaliently 
for the mcmeut in which he might rise. Hii 
audience wasnssured to him now, and he did not 
fear it. His opportunity for utterance was hit 
own, and even tbe Speaker could not deprive 
bim of it. During iheee mioiiiea be thought 
not at all of the words that he was (o say. Ho 
hod prepared hie matter, but had prepared no 
words. Ho knew that words would come readily 
enough to him, and that he hod learned the task 
of turning hia thonghts qnickly into language 
while standing with a crowd of listenen aronnd 
him — as a practiced writer docs when seated In 
his chair. There was no violent beating at his 
lieart now, no dimness of the eyes, no feelinf 
that the ground was turning round under his leet. 
If only those wenry vain qaestions would get 
themselves all asked, so that he might rise and 
begin the work of the night. Tlien there came 
the last ihongbtas Ihe Honse was bunhed for hit 
rising. What was the good of it all, when be 
would never have an opportunity of qnaking 
there again? 

Bnt not on that acconnt would he be slack 
in bis endeavor now. He would be listened to 
once at least, not as a subaltern of the Govern- 
ment hulas theowner of a voice prominent in op- 
position to the Government. Ho had been 
taught hy Mr, Monk that that was the one plan in 
Ihe House in which a man with a power of speak- 
ing could really enjoy pleasure without alloy. 
He would make the trial — once, if never again. 
Things had so gone with him that the rostrum was 
his own, and a Honse crammed to overflowing 
was there to listen to him. He had given up hit 
place in order that be might be able to speak his 
mind, and had become aware that many inlend- 
, cd lo listen to him while he spoke. He had oh- 
u-Tind that the rows of strangers were thick in tbe 



[ galleries, that peera were scandint; in the ijui 
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reporter's head the rib- 

ly ladies were lo be seen tlirongh the 

ra of their coge. Yea — fbr thia once bo would 

He spofee for about an honr, and while he waa 
speaking he knew nothing about himEelf, wheth- 
er ho was doing it well or ill. Something of 
himself he did taj soon after be had commenced 
— not quite beginning with it, as though hia mind 
had been laden with the matiar. He had, ho 
said, found bimself compelled to renounce his 
hitpp; allcginncQ M the First Lord of the Trens- 
urj, and to quit the pleosnnC company in which, 
humble aa had been his place, he had been al- 
iened to sit and act, by bia unfortunate convic- 
tion on this gi'eat subject. He had been told, 
be said, that it was a misfartaae in itself for one 
so Toung aa ho to hare convictions. But his 
Irish birth aod Iriah connectioD hadbronghl this 
miBfortnno of bia country so closely home to bim 
that ho had found the task of eiitncating him- 
self from it to be imposEiblo. Of what further 
he >aid, speaking on that terrible unintelligible 
subject, ■ tenant-right proposed for Irish farmers, 
no English reader wUl desire to know much. 
Irish subjects in the House of Commons are in- 
teresting or are dull, are debated before u crowd- 
ed audicnoo composed of all who arc leaders in 
tbegreal world of London, or before empl^v bench- 
es, in accordance with the importanca of the 
moment and the character of the debate. For 
us now it ia enough to know that to our hero was 
accorded that attention which orators love — 
irhich will almost make an orator if it can be as- 
sured. A full House with a promise of big type 
on the next morning would wake to eloquoncn 
the propoaniler of an Indian grievance, or tbe 
mover of nn Indian budget. 

Phioeaa did not slir out of the House till the 
division was over, having agreed with Mr. Monk 
tliat ihcy two would remain through it all and 
hear everything that whs to be eaid. Mr. Grea- 
Uam had already spoken, nnd to Mr. Palliserwos 
confided the task of winding up the argument for 
the Government. Mr, Robson spoke also, great- 
ly enlivening the tedium of the evening, and to 
Mr. Alonk was permitted the privilege of a final 
reply. At two o'clock the divisiou came, and 
the Ministry were beaten by a majority of twen- 
Ij-three. "And now,"said Mr. Monk, as he 
nguin walked home with Phineaa, "the pity is 
that wc are not a bit nearer tenant-right than 
we were before," 

" In one Bense, yea. Such a debate nnd snch 
a msjorilj witf make men think. But no — 
think is too high a word, aa a rule men don't 
think. Butitwillmakethem believe that there 
is something in it. Many who before regarded 
legislation on the aubji^cl as chimerical, will now 
fancy that it is only dangerona, or perhapa not 
more than difficult. And so jnlimeit will come 
to be looked on as among the things possible, then 
among the things probable — and so at last it will 
be ranged in the list of those few DieaaureB which 
the country requirca as being nbsolulely needed. 
That ia the way in which public opinion is 

10 loss of time," said Phineas, " to have 
taken the first great step in making it." 

"The Brat groat step was taken long ai-o," 
said Mr. Mon!^ — "tabea by men who were look- 



ed upon as revoIutionary'demagogneB,: 
traitors, because they took it. But it 
thing to take any step that leads us onward. 

Two daya after tlda Mr. Greaham declared his" 
intention of dissolving the House because of Tha 
adverse division which had been produced by 
Mr. Monk's motion, bnt expressed a wiah to lie 
allowed to carry an Irish Reform BUI through 
Parliament before he did so. Ho explained how 
expedient this would be, but declared nt the some 
time that if any strong opposition were made, ho 
would abandon the project. His intention aim- 
ply was to pass with regard to Ireland a measure 
which must be passed BOon,aDd which ought to 
bo poaaed before a new election took place, i'ho 
bill was ready, and should be read for the first 
time on the next night, if the House was willing. 
The Honso was willing, though there was very- 
many recalcitrant Iiish members. The Irish 
memheremade loud opposition, and then twitted 
Mr. Gresham with his promise that hd woulii 
not go on with his bill if opposition were made. 
But, neverthelese, he did go on, and the measure 
was hurried through the two Houses in a week. 
Onr hero, who ctill sat far Lougbshanc, hut who 
was never to sit for Loughshane again, gave what 
nasiatanco he could to the Government, and voted 
(or the measure which deprived Longhabane for- 
ever of its parliamentary honors. 

"And very dirty conduct I think it woe," said 
Lord Tulla, when he discussed the snbject with 
bia agent. " After being put in for the borough 
twice, almost free of expense, it was vary dir- 
ty." It never occurred to Lord Tulla that a 
member of Parliament might feel liitDself obliged 
to vole on such a subject in accordance with his 
judgment. 

This Iriah Heform Bill was scrambled through 
the two Houses, and then the anuion wiu over. 
The session was over, and they who knew any 
thing of the private concerns of Mr. Phineaa Fhin 
were aware that he was about to return (o Ire- 
land, and did not intend to reappear on the scene 
which had known him so well for the lost five 
years. "I can not tell you how sad it moites 
me,"snid Mr. Monk. 

"And it makes me sad too," said Fhineas. 
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gets the better of me just at present." 
" I feel quito leriaio that you will 
among us a);ain,"said Mr. Monk, 

" Every body tells me so ; and yet I feel qnil 
certain that I shall never come back — ner<_ 
come back with a seat in Parliamont. As my 
old tutor, Low, has told me scores of limes, I b*- 



I do not know how 

" Only for me you would slill be receiving ever 
so much n year, and all would be pleasant," said 
Mr. Monk. 

" But how long would it have lasted ? Tha 
first moment that Daubeny got the upper hand 
I should have fallen lower than I have fallen 
now. If not this year, it would have been the 
nexL My only comfort is in this — that I havo 
done the Uiing myself, and have not been turned 
out." To the very last, however, Mr. Monk con- 
tinued 10 express his opinion that Phineas would 
come back, declaring that he had known no in- 
of a young man who hnd made himself 
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nsefol in Parliament, and then had been allowed 
to leave it in early life. 

Among those of whom he was bound to take 
a special leave, the members of the family of 
Lord Brentford were, of course, the foremost. 
He had already heard of the reconciliation of 
Miss Effingham and Lord Cbiltern, and was 
anxious to offer his congratulation to both of 
them. And it was essential to him that he should 
see Lady Laura. To her he wrote a line, say- 
ing how much he hoped that he should be able 
to bid her adieu, and a time was fixed for bis 
coming at which she knew that she would meet 
him alone. But, as chance ruled it, he came 
upon the two lovers together, and then remem- 
bered that he had hardly ever before been in the 
same room with both of them at the same time. 

**0h, Mr. Finn, what a beautiful speech you 
made ! I read every word of it," said Violet. 

"And I didn't even look at it, old fellow," 
said Chiltem, getting up and putting his arm 
on the other shoulder in a way that was common 
with him when he was quite intimate with the 
friend near him. 

"Laura went down and heard it,** said Vio- 
let. " I could not do that, because I was .tied 
to my aunt. You can't conceive how dutiful I 
am during this last month." * 

" And is it to be in a month, Cbiltern ?** said 
Fhineas. 

" She says so. She arranges every thing — in 
concert wi(h my father. When I threw up the 
sponge, I simply asked for a long day. * A long 
4,ay, my lord,' I said. But my father and Vio- 
let between them refused me any mercy.** 

"You do not believe him,** said Violet. 

" Not a word. If I did he would want to see 
mcon the coast of Flanders again, I don't doubt. 
I have come to congratulate you both.*' 

"Thank you, Mr. Finn,** said Violet, taking 
his hand with hearty kindness. *' I should not 
have been quite happy without one nice word 
from you.** 

. "I shall try and make the best of it,*' said 
Cbiltern. "But, I say, you'll come over and 
ride Bonebreaker again. He*s down there at 
the Bull, and I've taketi a little box close by. 
I can't stand the governor's county for hunt- 



>» 



ing 

"And will your wife go down to Willing- 
ford?" 

" Of course she will, and ride to hounds a 
great deal closer than I can ever do. Mind you 
come, and if there's any thing in the stable fit 
to carry ypu, you shall have it.'* 

Then Fhineas had to explain that he had come 
to bid them farewell, and that it was not at all 
probable that he should ever be able to see Wil- 
lingford again in the hunting season. " I don*t 
suppose that I shall make either of you quite un- 
derstand it, but I have got to begin again. The 
chances are that I shall never see another fox- 
hound all my life.** 

'*Not in Ireland!** exclaimed Lord Chil- 
tern. 

" Not unless I should have to examine one as 
a witness. I have nothing before me but down- 
right hard work ; and a gi*eat deal of that must 
be done before I can hope to earn a shilling.*' 

" But you are so clever,'* said Violet. ** Of 
course it will come quickly.** 

"I do not mean to be impatient about it, nor 



yet unhappy,** said Fhineas. "Only hunting 
won't be much in my line.** • 

"And will you leave London altogether?" 
Violet asked. 

"Altogether. I shall stick to one club— 
Brooke*8 ; but I shall take my name Off all the 
others.'* 

"What a deuce of a nuisance,** said Lord 
Chiltern. 

"I have no doubt you will be very happy,** 
said Violet ; " and you'll be a Lord Chancellor 
in no time. But you won't go quite yet.** 

"Next Sunday.** 

" You will return. You must be here for onr 
wedding. Indeed you must. I will not be mar- 
ried unless you do.** 

Even this, however, was impossible. He mast 
go on Sunday, and must return no more. Then 
he made his little farewell speech, which he could 
not deliver without some awkward stuttering. 
He would think of her on the day of her mar- 
riage, and pray that she might be happy. And 
he would send her a little trific before ho went, 
which he hoped she would wear in remembrance 
of their old friendship. 

" She shall wear it, whatever it is, or Fll know 
the reason why,** said Chiltern. 

" Hold your tongue, you rough bear,** said 
Violet. ** Of course I'll wear it. And of course 
I'll think of the giver. I shall have many pres- 
ents, but few that I will think of so much." 
Then Fhineas left the room, with his throat so 
full that he could not speak another word. 

"He is still broken-hearted about you,** said 
the favored lover as soon as his rival had left the 
room. 

" It is not that, ** said Violet. " He is broken* 
hearted about every thing. The whole world is 
vanishing away from him. I wish he could have 
made up his mind to marry that German wom- 
an with all the money.** It must be understood, 
however, that Fhineas had never spoken a word 
to any one as to the offer which the Grerman 
woman had made to him. 

It was on the morning of the Sunday on 
which he was to leave London that he saw 
Lady Laura. He had asked that it might be so, 
in order that he might then- have nothing more 
upon his mind. He found her quite alone, and 
he could see by her eyes that she had been weep- 
ing. As he looked at her, remembering that it 
was not yet six years since he had first been al- 
lowed to enter that room, he could not but per- 
ceive how very much she was altered in appear- 
ance. Then she had been three-and-twenty, 
and had not looked to be a day older. Now 
she might have been taken to be nearly forty, so 
much had her troubles prayed upon her spirit, 
and eaten into the vitality of her youth. " So 
you have come to say good-bye,** she said, smil** 
ing as. she rose to meet him. 

"Yes, Lady Laura — to say good-bye. Not 
forever, I hope, but probably for long.** 

"No, not forever. At any rate we will not 
think so.*' Then she paused ; but he was silent, 
sitting with his hat dangling in his two hands, 
and bis eyes fixed upon the floor. "Do you 
know, Mr. Finn,'* she continued, <' that some- 
times I am very angry with myself about you." 

" Then it must be because you have been' too 
kind to me." 

" It is because I fear that I have donA ^bn^q&Vi. 
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"1 h«ve been with you, to niy infinite aatis. 
f feclion— whila it lasted." 

f " But it Una not iMHid, nnd now I fear that 
it tins doce you harm." 

"Who con say nhether it has bean for good 
or evil? but of this I mn sure jon will bo cer- 
tain — that I nm very grateful to you far oil the 
goodneiH youliiivi3«howtiiiio." Tlion agua lie 

Sho did DOt know what it was that she want- 
ed, but she did desire xome expression from bis 
lips that Eliould bo warmer tbaa an expression 
of gratitude. An expression of lore— of exist- 
ing love — she would bnve felt to be an insull, 
and would hiive treated il as sneh. Indeed, 
she knew from him uo such insult could come. 
But she was in that morbid, melanchol; state 
of mind wliich requires the excitement of more 
ihgn OTdinary sympathy, evon though that sym- 
pathy be (ill painful ; and I think that she would 
have been pleased had he referred to the passion 
for bcrselC which be had once oxpreised. If he 
would have spoken of his love, and of her mis- 
take, and hayo made some half-snggeslion es to 
wbat might hare been tbeir lives bod things 
gone differently — thongh she would haye re- 
buked l|im oven for that — still il would hare 
comforteil her. Bat at this moDiODt, though ba 
remembered much that had passed between 
them, be was net even thinking of tbn Braes of 
Lintor. All that had taken place four years 
ago — and there had been bo many other things 
ainee which had moved hun. even more than 
that. "Tou linro heard what I bare arranged 
for myself, "she sajd at lost. 

"Tour father has told ma that yon are going 
to Dresden." 

" Yes — he will accompany me — coming home 
of course for Parliament. It is a sad break-up, 
ia it not ? Bnt the lawyer says thai if I remain 
hero I may be subject to very disagreeable at- 
tempts from Mr. Kennedy to force mo to go 
bock again. It is odfl, is it not, that ha should 
not nnderstand how impossible it is?" 

"Ho means to do bia duty." 

" I believe so. But ho becomes more stern 
every day to those who are with him. And 
then, why should I remain here? What is 
there to tempt me? As a woman separated 
from her husband I can not take an interest in 
those things which used to chhmi me. I feel 
that 1 am crushed and quelled by my position, 
BTen though there is no disgrace in ii." 

"No disgruee, certainly," said Phineas. 

"But I om nobody — or worse than nobody." 

"And I also am going to be a nobody," said 



Phine 



bing. 



"Ah! you are a man and will get over it, 
RTld you have many years Infure you will begin 
to ba growiiig old ; I am growing old already. 
Tea. I am. I feel it, and know it, and see it. 
A woman has a fine game lo playj bnt then 
she is so easily bowled out, and the term aUowed 
■ her is go abort." 

"A man's allowaoco of time may be short 

>," said Phincaa. 

"Bnt bo can try his hand aeahn." Then 



that. 

" I mean that you wonld bare married Ma- 
dame Goesler." 

"What made you think that, Lady Laura?" 

"Because I saw that she liked you, and be- 
cause such a marriage would have been so suit- 
ablo. She has all that you want. You Jtnow 
what they say of lier now f" 

"What do they say?" 

" That the Dobe of Omninm oS'er^ to make 
her his wife, aud that she refused him for your 

"There is nothing that people won't sny — 
nothing on carib," said Pbincas. Then he got 
up and CooX bis leave of her. He also wanted 
(o part from her with some special expression 
of aficciion, hut be did not know bow to choose 
bia words. He had wished that some allusion 
should be made, not to the Braes of Ltnter, bat 
to the close confidence which had so long exists 
ed between them j but be found that the lan- 
gaage to do this propei'ly was wanting to hioi. 
Had the opportunity arisen he woeLd have told 
b«r now the whole story of Mary Plood Jones; 
but the opportunity did not come, and he left 
her, never having mentioned the name of hi* 
Mary or having hinted at his ctigagement to 
any one of his friends in London. " It is hel- 
ler so," he said to himself. "My life in Ire- 
land is to be a new life, and why shonid I mix 
two things together that will be so different ?'' 

He was to dine at his lodgings, and then leave 
them for good at eight o'clock. He had packed 
up every thing before he went (oPortman SSqnare, 
aud relumed houie only Justin lime to ait down 
to his Bolitaiy mutton-chop. But as he sat 
down he aaw a small note addressed to himself, 
lying on the table among the crowd of booka, 
letters, and papers, of which be had still lo mal}e 
disposal. It was a very small note in an en-i 
velopo of a peculiar tint of pink, aud ho knew 
the handwriting well. The blood monnied att 
his face as ho took it up, and he hesitated 
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contained 

"I learn that yoa 
word which yt 



ipeated to him. 
ntuiing at Brst to look at the 
led it, and the words which il 
follows : 



3 going to-day, and I 



will r< 



-ejiiB 






departing. It is to say merely this— iliat 
when I left you the other day I was angry, not 
witli yon, but with myself. Let me wish yon 
all good wishes and tbot prosperity which I know 
you will deserve, and wbichi think you will win. 
"Youra very truly, M. M. G. 

Should he pat off his journey and go to hor 
this very evening and claim her as his friend? 
The question was asked and answered in a mo- 
ment. Of course he would not go lo hw. Were 
he to do so there wonld be only one possible word 
for him lo say, and ihot Word should certainly 
never be simken. But he wrote to her a reply, 
shorter even than her own short note. 

"Thanks, dear friend. I do not doubt bnt 
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the other for; 



«< I write tiioe as I am staitiBs. 




When he had written thk, he kcfit it till the 
Ustmom ent inhiihandy thinking that he would 
not send it. Bat as he slipped into the eali^ he j 
gave the note to his late landladr to post. I 

At the station Bonee came to him to saj a | 
word of £uewdl, and Hn. Bonee was on hbi 



<«Wen done, Mr. Finn, weD done," 
Bonee. '^lahrajsknew there wasagooddrop ; 
inyoa." ' j 

** Too alw^i told me I shonld rain mrself in ! 
Pariiameat, and so I hare," said Phineas. | 

'* Hot at alL It takes a deal to rain a man 
if he's got the right tpenit. Pre better hopes j 
of joo now than ever I had in the old da js 
when TOO osed to be looking oot for Gorernment 
place,' and Mr. Monk has tried that too. I^ 
thoogfat he woold find the iron too hearj for 
him." 

" God bless too, Mr. Pino,** said Mrs. Bonce 
with her handkerchief op to her ejres. '^Tbere^s! 
not of *em I ever had as lodgers fre eared aboot^ 
half as moch as I did for too." Then diej ' 
shook hands with him throogh the window, and 
the train was o£ 



CHAPTER LXXVL 

C0SCLUSI05. 

Wb are told that it is a bitter moment with 
the Lord Mayor when he leares the Mansioa. 
hoose and becomes once more Alderman Jones, 
of No. 75 Bocklersboiy. Lord Chancellors go- 
ing oot of office haie a great fall, thoagh thej 
take pensions with them for their eonsoUuioD. 
And the President of the United States, when 
he leares the glory of the White Hoose and 
ODce more becomes a simple dtixen, most feel 
the change sererelr. Bot oor hero, Phineas 
Finn, as he tamed his back upon the scene of 
his many soccesKs, and prepared himself for 
permaDCDt residence in his own coontiy, was, 
I think, in a worse plight than any of the re- 
doced diviaities to whom I have alloded. They 
at any rate had knownf that their foil would 
come. He, like Icams, had flown op toward the 
snn hoping that his wings of wax would bear 
himself steadily aloft among the gods. Seeing 
that his wings were wings of wax, we most ac- 
knowledge that they were rery good. Bat the 
celestial lights had been too strong for them, 
and now, haring lired for five years with lords 
and countesses, with ministers and orators, with 
beautiful women and men of fashion, he must 
start again in a little lodging in Dublin, and 
hope that the attorneys of that litigious dty 
might be good to him. On his journey home he 
made but one resolution. He would make the 
change or attempt to make it with manly 
strength. During his last month in London he 
had allowed himself to he sad, depressed, and 
melancholy. There should be an end of all that 
now. Nobody at home shonld see that he was 
depressed. And Mary, his own Mary, shonld 



to think dtax her love 
had ever been the 
Did he aot rstea 
in the WYwld? A 
thooEsod times he told himself that he did do Hk 
was therein the old hoose at Killaloe to 
him. Her engagement was an aCur 
known to all the ooonty, and ^e had bo idea 
that it wonld ho to m e her to be eoy in her ki«eL 
She was in his aims before he hadspolaen to his 
fother and mother, and had made her Htde speech 
to Mm — raj jnandiHy indeed — while he wns 
covering her sweet foce with kisses. **'Oh, 
Phineas, lam soprondof yon: and I think nm 
are no light, and I am so glad yon haxe dooek.** 
Again he co r eied her foce with kisses. Conld 
he ertr have had snch satisfaction as this had 
he allowed Madame Goesler^s hand to remain in 
his? 

On the first night of tis arriral he sat for an 
hoar down stairs with his fotber talking oTer his 
plans. He felt — he conld not hoi feel — that he 
not the hero now that he had been when he 
last at KOlaloe — ^whea he had come thither 
with a Cabinet MinisteT nnder his wing. And 
yet his father ^d hit best to prerent the growth 
of any sndi fedi^g. The M doctor was not 
qnito as well off as he had been when Phineas 
fiist started with his high hopes for London. 
Since that day he had abandoned hb professiao, 
and was now'liring on the froits of his life's la- 
bor. For the last two years he had been absolTed 
from the f i fi f j f i Bi it y of pioriding an income for 
his son, and had probably allowed hiauelf to 
feel that no snch demand upon him woold again 
be made. Now, howerer, it was necessary that 
he shonld do so. Coold his son manage to lire 
on two hundred a year? There would then be 
four hundred a year left for the wants of the 
fomilr at home. Phineas swoie that he conld 
fight his battle on a hundred and fifty, and they 
ended the argument by s{ditting the diflference. 
He had been paying exactly the same- sum of 
money for the rooms he had jost left in London ; 
bot then, whUe he held those rooms, his income 
had been two thousand a year. Tenant-right 
was a rery fine thing, but ccmld it be worth snch 
a fall as this? 

*' And about dear Mary,** said the fotber. 

" I hope it may not be rery long,^* said Phin« 



" I hare not spoken to her about it, but ytmr 
mother says that Mrs. Flood Jones is very arerse 
to a long engagement." 

'* What can I do ? She would not wish mo 
to marry her daughter with no otlicr income 
than an allowance made by you." 

'*Tour mother says that she has some idea 
that you and she might lire together — that if 
they let Floodborough you might take a small 
house in Dublin. R^ooember, Phineas, I am not 
proposing it myself.** 

Then Phineas bethought himself that he was 
not eren yet so low in the world that he need 
submit himself to terms dictated to him by Mrs. 
Flood Jones. " I am glad that you do not pto^ 
pose it, sir.** 

••Why so, Phineas?" 

•• Because I should hare been obliged to op- 
pose the plan exen if it had come from you. 
Mothers-in-law are nerer a comfort in a house.** 

••I ne^er tried it myself^" said Ui& dsys^sst. 
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ihat she 13 willing 

f wttitidK by hnril work, I nill do 
The decision to which Fhiacns had coma on 
matter was probablj' made known to Mrs. Flond 
Jones after some njild foBhion by old Mrs. Finn. 
Nothing more was Eaid lo Phinenn about a joini 
bonachold; bnt he was qu[[e able to pcrceire 
rrom the mauner of the Ipdy toward him thai 
bis proposed mother-in-law wished him to nQder- 
stand that lie wbe treating lier daughter very bad- 
ly. What did it eignify ? None of them knew 
the slory of Madame Goesler, andof cnlirse iione 
of them nould know it. None uf them would 
BTor hoar how well he had behaved lo hU liiile 

But Muiy did know it all before he left her tc 
go up to Dublin. The two lovers allowed Ihom. 
selves, or were allowed by iheir elders, one week 
of exquisite bliss together; and during Ibis 
week, Fhineos lold her, I think, every thing. 
He told her every thing na fa; ' " ' 

tvithoul seeming to boast of 
How is a man not to tell sncli tales when be 
on bis arm, close to him, a gir! who tells him her 
little every thing of life, and oniv asks for hi: 
oonGdenra in return. And then his secrets arc 
so precious to her and so sacred, that he feels sc 
snreof her fidelity as though she were il very god- 
dess of faith and trust And the temptation tc 
t«U is so ereat. In all that he has to cell she 
loves him the belierand still the better. A moii 
deserves 10 win a virgin heart, and is happy tc 
know — or at least to believe — that bo has won 
it. With a, womnn every former rival is an add- 
ed victim to the wIideIe of the triumphi 
in which she is sitting. All these has he known 
sad loved, calling sweets from eucli oF them. 
But now he baa cotno to rne, and I am 
eweetest of ilicm all." And so Mary wnstanght 
to believe of Laura nod Violet and MsdamQ Goes- 
ler — that though they had had charms 
her lover had never been so charmed 
now while she was hanging to his breast. And 
I think that she was right in her belief 
ing those lovely snmiuer evening walks along 
the Bhnrea of Lough Dery, Phi 
py as hb had ever been at ai 



"I shall never be impatient — neve; 
to him on the lust evening, "all I » 
yon shonld w 



' she said 



ore ihan ihni, Mary." 
it como down and see 
e Ihey will be hnppy, happy 
' atboni 



When you do ct 
days for me. Bi 
rled for the next twenty years." 

" 8aj forty, Mary." 

"I will say any thing that yon like — yon will 
know what I mean just as well. And, Phiu- 
eas, I must tell yon one thing— thongb it makes 
me sad to think of it, and will muike ma sad to 

" I will not liBVo you sad on our last night, 

"I must say iL I am beginning to andcr- 
stand how mnch jon have given up for me," 
" I have given up nothing for you." 
"If I hod not been at Eillatoe when Mr. 
Mook was here, and if we had not — had not — 
b dear, if I had not loved you so very much, I 
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yoa might have remai 
lady would have been . 

" Never," said Phineas stoutly. 

"Would she not? She must ni 
wife now, Fhinces. I am not goillg 
that 1 will give you np." 

"That is unkind, Mary," 

"Oh, well ; you mny say what you pli 

thut is unkind, I am unkind. It would kill 

Had he dune right ? How could there be a 
doubt about it ? How conid there be a question 
about it ? Width of them had loved him, or was 
capable ufloving him asMarytoved him 7 What 
gii'l was ever so sweet, so gracions, so ongelie, as 
his own Mary. Ho swore lo her that he was 
prouder of winning her than of any thing he bad 
ever done in all his life, and that of nil the 

Ihe most precious. She went to bed that ntgtiC 
the happiest girl in all Connaught, aliheugli 



when she parted frai 



r, nod the n 



she understood that 
again till Christmas Eve. 
again before the sammer 
ner of their meellng was 
Immediately after the passing of 
that scrambled Irish lieform Bill, Parliament, 
B9 ihe reader knows, was dissolved. This was 
in the early days of June, and before the end of 
July the new members were again assembled at 
Wustnilnsler. This seEsion, late in summer, was 
very terrible ; bnt it was not very long, and then 
it was essentially necessary. There was some- 
thing of the year's business which must yet be 
done, and the country would require lo knoiv 
who were 10 be the Ministers of Iho Govenimcnl, 
It is not needed that the render should be 
troubled any further with the strategy of one po- 
litical leader or of another, or that mors should 
be said ofMr.Moiik end his tenanl-righl. Hie 
House of Commons had offended Mr. Gresham 
by voting in a, minority against him, and Mr. 
GrE^shom had punished the Honsc of Commons 
by Eubjectinc it to the expense and nuisance of 
a new eleciion, All this is constitutional, and 
rational enough lo Englishmen though it may be 
uninte)lii:ible lo strangers. The tipshot on the 
present occasion was that the Ministers remained 
ill their places, and thatMr. Monk's bill, though 
it linil received the sutetanCinl honor of n second 
reading, passed away for thoprcsonl into Ibe lim- 
bo of nborlive IcRialal' " " 



All tl 



.t al1,n 



poor hero much, were it not that the greut men 
with whom he had been for two yeai's so pleas- 
ant a colleague, remembered him with some' 
thing of nffeetionate tegrat Wlielher it began 
with Mr. Gi'tishnm or with Lord Cantrip, I will 
not say, or whether Mr. Monk, though now a 
political enemy, may huvo said a word that 
brought about the good deed. Bo thainslt may, 
just before the summer session wns hroiiglil to a 
close Pbineas received lbs following totter fitim 
Lord Cantrip: — 



$a&Mb. FiKN, — Mr. Gresham has been 
talking 10 me, and we both think that possibly a 
permanent Government appointment may be 
ceptable lo yon. Wo hove no douht, that sbi 
this be the case, your services woulil bo v 
valuablo to the country. XbCTe U a Ittciy) 
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for a poor-law inspector at present in Ireland, 
whose residence, I believe, shoaU be in Cork. 
Tl^e .salary is a thoosand a year. Should the 
appointment soit yoa, Mr. Gresham will be most 
happy to nominate you to the office. Let me 
have a line at your early convenience. Believe 
me, most sincerely yours, Camtsip.*' 

He received the letter one morning in Dublin, 
and within thiee hours ho was on his route to 
Killaloe. Of course ho would accept the ap- 
pointment, but he would not even do that with- 
out telling Mary of his new prospect. Of course 
he would accept the appointment. Though he 
had b^gun as yet barely two months in Dublin, 
though he had hardly been long enough settled 
to his work to have hoped to be able to see in 
which way there might be a vista open landing 
to success, still he had fancied that he had seen 
that success was impossible. He did not know 
bow to begin — and men were afraid of him. 



thinking that he was unsteady, arrogant, and 
prone to failure. He had not seen his way to 
the possibility of a guinea. 

'*A thousand a year!" said Mary Flood 
Jones, opening her eyes wide with wonder at 
the golden future before them. 

" It is nothing very great for a perpetuity,'* 
said Fhineas. 

• * * Oh, Fhineas ; surely a thousand a year will 
be very nice." 

^'It will be certain, "said Fhineas, *'and then 
we can be married to-morrow." 

*'Bnt I have been making up my mind to 
wait ever so long," said Mary. 

*'Then your mind must be unmade," said 
Fhineas. 

What was the nature of the reply to Lord Can- 
trip the reader may imagine, and thus we will 
leave our hero an Inspector of Foor-houses in 
the County of Cork. 



THE END, 
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